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Representative  in  tlie  Commons  House  of  Parliament  of  Canada. 

and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. for  the  City  of  Hamilton. 

in  which  same  capacities  he  served  the  City  of  Toronto. 

the  Metropolis. at  the  Union  of  the  Canada's. 
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Z  fffWffltf  tnBff  Ifflfffy, 

9ui  tyt  yoimtA  ifottnnitmtf  of 
#inr  S^ ittmt  mA  gsfMlriid  miUristtiii* 

Is  Ms.  BVOKAMAM'B  "LwtTWM,  TO  THl  EDITOR  OV  THB  €Uo6e,  AflSUBnTO  BZM  rVBUOLT 
(OF  WHAT  HB-ALBSADT,  VO  DOUBT,  WBLL  KVBW,)  THAT  MB.  BUOHAVAH  AHD  ALL  HIB 
VBiaBDS,  AS  IV  THB  PABT^  SO  IB  THB  VUTUBB,  WOVLD  BB  BOUBD  OPPOBBBTB  TO  THB 
mATH  OB  ABHBXATIOV,  AND  BOT  tTB  BBIBBD6,  AB  THAT  JOUBVAL  BABBLT  IBSIBVATBD, 
SB  STATBB  THAT  HB  16  OB  BO    PABTT,  THOUGH  BBLUOTABTLT  00S7BLLBD  TO  BB  IS 

oppoemov  to  thb  pbbbbht  Mibibtbt  is  oobbbqubvob  ob  thbib  aots,  Rjlbuutivb 

AB  WBLL  AB  LBGIISLATIYB  ;  BUT  THAT  HB  18  OB  A  OLA00  BAB  SOBB  BUSBBOUB  TKAS  THB 
'*  TSIOK  ABD  THIS  "  ADBBBBHTS  OB  BITHBB  OB  THB  PBBBBBT  tOi^diUmU  PABTIBB.  TSOBB 
ALLUDMD  TO  BT  Mb.  BUOHAVAB  WILL  OOSPOBB  A  B^  PABTT— THB  PABTT  OF  QSDBB, 
WSXOS  WILL  FBOBABLT  BB  CALLBD  THB  "  COBBTITUTIOBAL  PABTT  "—ITS  PLATFOBX 
SBISO  BBOAD  BBOUOH  TO  HOLD  ALL  WHO  VALUB  ABD  BBSPBOT  THB  TOCB-HOBOBBD 
COBBRnmOB,  WHBTHHB  THBT  BB  OBIOIBALLT  BBBOBSBBS  OB   COBBBByATTTSB  IS 

SAKS.  Tbbbbwfabttobobdbbwillooi^bisbthbbbblbsbbts:— 

JM,  CfM«Mifetfifem(s,ST  «I^  H^ttamtn, lt\Q  Hbthmtu^  ft|  nytrinuf , ml sfi  IrilSat 
BMi  IB  ilq^  l|t  iMife  «<  CoMMMifrc/' Bt  Usst  i«  ilf  i^itftlfet  ttM«. 
fccsiMt,  ftfemrt  Crasiflndilrfs,  n  oVt  Sorics,  or  t^  ^frnbwrti,  li|0  ^ifet  ilg«  Ins  lni|lft| 

Mpnlfaa»  ml  m  soto  trilVbtg  I0  iSUft  i^f  tntb  "  f tfetnl/ '  st  Usst  is  SIf  i^icctifo  ttsa*. 

Wfftllt  C0SHffPBtUrcs,ssl  gantHnOn  flbtnU,  It^o  |ite  ssSlliisflli  kts  w&n^  By  IritlUB 
iBcnMsn  ysrti,  c0S90iil  0f  Cloir  •rtti  ssl  is8«(s. 

Abi>  that  nr  toub  duoussiobs  ob  thb  obbat  qubbtiob  of  tsb  BBOiPBOonT  Law, 

sow  ABOUT  TO  AOITATB  BOTH  CABADA  ABD  THB  UBTTBD  BTATBS,  THBSB  FAOBS  SAT  BB 
OF  BOSS  BBBYIOB^  IB  THB  BOBD  HOPS  OF 

TOUB  OBSDIBBT  SUXBLB  BSBTAST, 

THXXDirOS. 
MonrnsiX,  18fB  Hbbvabt,  1881. 
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O  Statetman,  ffutrd  at,  guard  tbe  eye,  the  soiil 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole,    . 
And  MTO  the  one  tme  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  aneient  throne,— 
That  sober  freedom  ont  of  whioh  there  springi 
Onr  loyal  pasrion  Ibr  our  temperate  kings ; 
For,  saTing  that,  ye  help  to  sare  mankind 
Till  pnblie  wrong  be  ommbled  into  dnst, 
And  driU  the  raw  world  ft>r  the  march  of  mind. 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane,  and  crowns  be  Jnst 

Trnimoir. 
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SPEECH  OF  ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  ESQ.,  M.P, 

DBUYBBBD  AT  1!HB 

DEMONSTRATION   TO   THE   OPPOSITION^ 

AT  TORONTO,  DECEXBEB,  186t. 
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SPEECH  OP  ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  ESQ.,  M:P., 

AT  THS  OSMOirSTBATION  GIVBK,  AT  TOBOlTrO,  IN  HONOUB  OF  TH^  GANA- 
DIAV  PAJOIAMKNTA&Y  OFFOSITXair,  17th  PECBUBBB,  1868,  (AS  R£POBT£I> 
IN  THE  "HAMILTON"  SPECTATOR.) 

Mr.  Buchanan's  name  was  also  on  the  programme  to  reply  to 
this  toast,*  although  its  subject  more  immediately  belonged  to 
Mr.  Walter  Shanlj,  M.P.,  as  a  professional  engineer,  the  speaker 
who  had  preceded  him, — to  whose  able  speech  on  our  Past  and 
the  subject  of  our  Future  Public  Improyements,  the  reader  is 
referred,  as  the  very  best  recent  explanation  on  this  all-important 
Provincial  consideration. 

At  that  late  hour,  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  must  not  occupy  their 
attention  long.  The  most  appropriate  thing  he  could  say  in  reply 
to  the  toast  was  that  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country 
would  not  be  encouraged  by  the  present  Government.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.]  If  a  person  did  a  good  thing  he  was  sure  to  be 
criticised,  and  the  Ministry  would  take  care  not  to  do  anything  so 
unselfish,  even  if  it  were  not,  as  it  is,  the  fsict  that  all  their  vitality 
IS  required  to  sustain  their  own  corrupt  existence.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  It  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  practical  any  more 
than  patriotic  could  come  from  the  present  men.  Unable  to  com- 
pare views  on  practical  measures,  they  make  our  politics  questions 
ei  the  constitution.  [Hear,  hear.]  With  regard  to  the  canals  he 
proposed  that  Hie  tolls  should  be  capitalized,  and  the  amount  laid 
out  in  enlarging  the  locks  on  these  same  canals.  That  was  a 
thmg  on  which  they  would  all  agree,  even  Mr.  Gait.  [Cheers.] 
He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  a  speech  of  his  at  London.f    It  was  said  he 

*  "The  Internal  Improyements  of  the  ProTince.'' 

t  Dinner  giren  to  the  Pioneers  of  Western  Canada,  at  London,  0.  W.,  ia 
KoTember  1863. 
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liad  claimed  credit  to  himself  for  originating  the  idea  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal,  not  ^ving  his  old  and  much-respected  friend,  the 
late  Honorable  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  that  credit  which  should 
1>elong  to  him.  The  report  was  not  correct.  What  he  had  said 
was  tiiat  Mr.  Merritt's  views  were  larger  than  the  means  of  the 
Province;  that  Mr.  Merritt  had  asked  for  more  than  he  conld 
gfit  from  the  Legislatiire.  Mr.  Merritt  lost  his  first  motion  in 
1841  from  demanding  tiiat  an  extravagant  scale  should  be  adopted, 
4ind  he  [Mr.  B.]  had  succeeded  in  putting  the  views  of  Parliament 
into  a  shape  that  would  cany,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Merritt  to  pro- 
pose.    [Hear,  hear.] 

OUR  INCAPABLE  GOVERNMBNT. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ministry,  he  really  did  not  see  how  any  one 
could  be  asked  to  support  a  spasmodic  galvanized  thing,  which  must 
speedily  pass  away.  [Cheers.]  He  failed  to  discover  in  it  any 
ground  of  permanency  at  all.  He  had  always  been  most  anxious 
to  support  any  respectable  existency  in  the  shape  of  a  Ministry — 
lie  did  not  care  a  straw  what  it  was ;  but  he  just  wanted  to  know 
mrhat  it  would  do  for  the  people.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
question  of  Representation  by  Population.  Now,  he  didn*t  quarrel 
with  them  about  it,  except  considering  it  a  very  mean  course  when 
l>eaten  on  practical  questions,  to  raise  always  the  question  of  the 
<^onstitution.  Mr.  Brown  is  like  the  flying  fish  when  pursued — 
when  chased  out  of  the  depths  of  low  Radical  impracticability  or 
pretence,  he  in  this  way  takes  refuge  in  the  higher  regions  of 
Revolutionary  Liberalism.  [Cheers.]  It  had  always  been  a  wonder 
to  him  how  Mr.  Brown  could  keep  his  features  straight  when  asking 
ihe  question,  "  Don't  you  want  Representation  by  Population  ?" 
Of  course  every  person  in  Upper  Canada  will  be  m  favour  of  more 
Totes  for  Upper  Canada ;  just  as  every  person  in  Lower  Canada 
will  be  against  giving  a  greater  preponderance  to  Upper  Canada ; 
just  as  Scotiand  would  be  against  giving  the  city  of  London  as 
many  votes  as  Scotland,  because  London  has  as  much  population 
as  Scotland.  [Hear,  hear.]  A  people  may  equally  starve  under 
^  Republic  and  a  Monarchy,  and  of  itself  Representation  by 
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Population  will  not  fill  the  belly  ;  so  that,  admitting  that  it  would  be 
an  improvement  in  our  machinery  of  Legislation,  and  supposing  it 
attained,  his  [Mr.  Buchanan's]  practical  question  to  the  Grits  is 
one  which  they  have  not  practical  talent  enough  to  answer,  viz., 
what  practical  measures  they  would  carry  by  this  new  instru- 
mentality to  subserve  the  great  question  of  the  people's  employment. 
{Great  cheering.]  Mr.  Sandfield  McDonald's  views  on  Represent- 
ation by  Population  are  antipodal  to  those  of  Mr.  Brown,  so  they 
must  be  a  happy  family.  When  the  Brown-Dorion  Government 
was  formed,  he  was  sent  for  into  a  committee  room  by  the  leaders 
to  see  what  the  old  Reformers  would  do.  He  said  ^^  give  us  a 
more  honest  and  patriotic  policy  than  we  have  had,  and  we  will 
'CordiaUy  support  you."  They  couldn't  produce  any  policy  whatever, 
and  he  told  them  plainly  it  was  because  they  were  mere  fault-finders, 
and  had  nothing  practical  in  their  composition.  [Much  laughter.] 
He  and  his  friends  agreed  to  give  them  an  adjournment  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  week,  if  they  wanted  it,  but  it  was  no  go.  Out  of 
nothinffy  nothing  comes.  [Boars  of  laughter.]  And  as  with  the 
Brown-Dorion  Administration,  so  witii  the  Maodonald-Sicotte  Cabi- 
net ;  he  was  well  disposed  towards  them,  masmuch  as  through  Mr. 
Siootte  and  his  Lower  Canada  colleagues  there  was  some  pledge 
that  what  he  [Mr.  Buchanan]  considered  the  first  question  in  Ca- 
nadian politics,  our  provincial  industry,  would  be  conserved  by  a 
policy  of  importmg  tiie  smallest  possible  quantity  of  foreign  labour 
and  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  labourers.  He  therefore  was 
anxious  to  support  the  Grovemment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fair  play 
to  them  voted  against  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence.*  Well, 
they  went  to  the  country  ;  and  what  was  his  surprise  when  they 
came  back  to  the  House,  to  find  they  had  changed  their  patriotic 
policy  so  soon  as  they  had  used  it  to  carry  the  election.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    They  had  a  reversible  cloak ;  they  stole  with  one  side  and 

*  MotioQ  ia  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Hon.  L.  Y.  Sicotte,  "  That  Hr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair  for  the  House  to  go  again  into  Oommittee  of 
Sopplj,*'  moved  bj  the  Honorable  John  A.  Maedonald  in  the  Legislatiye  Assem- 
bly, on  Maj  let,  1863,  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  Chair,  bat  that 
it  be  resolved,  that  the  Administration,  as  at  present  constttnted,  does  not 
deserve  the  confidence  of  this  Honse."  Vote  taken  on  the  7th  Maj ;  jeas,  64 ; 
nays,  69. 
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Tan  away  with  the  other.  [Renewed  lan^ter.]  The  most  objec- 
tionable thing  aboot  them  was  their  entire  want  of  anj  principle 
whatever.  Thej  were  not  good  enough  to  be  bad.  [Load  laugh- 
ter.] He  confessed  he  would  pardon  iihe  Ministry  for  dissolying 
the  House ;  although  this  was  perhaps  not  strictly  c(»i8titational ; 
but  their  giving  advice  to  His  Excellency  for  a  dissohition,  and 
reconstruction  simultaneously  was  adding  a  crime  to  a  blunder. 
[Hear,  hear.]  It  was  something  of  this  sort ;  a  culprit  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  he  appealed  to  a  higher  Court.  Instead 
of  bringing  up  the  old  or  former  culprit,  they  brought  up  a  fresh 
washed  culprit.  [Loud  laughter.]  He  conceived  that  was  at 
once  an  unworthy  advantage  ^en  of  the  Crown  and  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, who  was  new  to  tiie  country,  and  a  barefoced  violation  of 
Responsible  Ch)vemment,  as  it  was  an  admissi(m  that  the  Opposi- 
tion were  correct  in  votmg  that  as  constructed  the  then  Ministry 
were  not  entitled  to  confidence.  [Cheers.]  He  conceived  they 
had  violated  Responsible  Government,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
tercolonial Railroad.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  was  for  or  agunst 
that  great  road  ;  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  argument ;  but  he 
did  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  after  agreeing  to  it  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  to  have  staked  their  existence  on  it.  [Cheers.] 
In  honour  they  were  bound  to  do  so  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
bad  faith  we  were  now  held  up  as  a  dishonourable  people  in  EngUind 
and  the  Lower  Provmces,  whereas  it  was  only  the  Ministry  that 
was  dishonourable.  [Applause.]  It  was  also  a  violation  of  Res- 
ponsible Government  to  throw  upon  his  Excellency  or  the  prero- 
gative the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sicotte.  It  was  by  such  irrespon- 
sible stretches  of  prerogative  that  the  Stuarts  lost  the  crown,  and 
yet  the  immaculate  CHi)be  fought  for  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  It 
^>peared  to  him  there  wafl  a  great  and  obvious  determination 
among  the  low  radical  statesmen,  in  England,  to  interfere  with  our 
Req)onsible  Government  in  Tariff  matters,  and  no  Ministry  had 
ever  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  countenancing  them  as  the 
present  men.     [Cheers.] 

A  PRACTICAL  POLICY  WANTED   FOR  CANADA. 

He  felt  the  Government  were  invading  all  our  great  interests. 
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IPor  instancey  his  firm  had  had  two  ships  coming  from  China  and 
one  finom  Brazil,  and  he  did  not  know  what  the  duty  would  be  on  the 
tea  or  the  coffee  in  them.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change,  he  had 
had  two  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  difference  in  the  duties,  sprung  sud- 
denly upon  them  by  the  Government,  was  upwards  of  $60,000  ! 
[Sensation.]  The  whole  thing  was  a  troubled  dream.  All  our 
great  interests  were  in  nightmare,  the  Government  sitting  on  the 
chest  of  our  prosperity.  [Laughter.]  He  had  abready  alluded  to 
the  proposed  invasion  by  Mr.  Holton  of  our  manufacturing  interest, 
which  was  fast  becoming  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  great  interest, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  this  moment  the  manufacturing  political 
influence  in  Montreal  and  other  large  places  is  more  than  the  com- 
mercial. [Hear,  hear.]  And  one  Minister,  at  least,  Mr.  Howland, 
(for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect)  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
result  of  our  patriotic  legislation  since  1858  when  Parliament  satin 
Toronto,  was  the  existence  in  Canada  of  over  a  thousand  tanneries. 
[Hear,  hear.]  The  manu£EK$ture  of  paper,  of  wool,  of  wooden  ware 
aad  agriculioral  implem^ts  has  equsJly  increased.  [Hear,  hear.] 
By  manufacturing  the  articles  mentioned  we  save  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  of  the  Province  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  in  cash 
per  annum,  and  a  fews  years  hence  the  money  required  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  these  great  articles  of  necessity,  not  to  talk  of  the  innu- 
merable other  articles  now  being  manufactured  in  the  Province,  would 
have  been  double  that  amount.  [Hear,  hear.]  By  manufacturing 
these  articles  we  not  only  cause  an  immensely  increased  employment 
for  our  own  population  that  are  not  fit  for  other  sorts  of  labour,  but 
we  retain  in  the  Province  the  money  for  the  use  of  the  farming  and 
other  interests,  thus  not  ooly  increasing  our  supply  of  capital  in  the 
Province,  but  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  bor- 
rowed. [Cheers.]  Free-traders  will  say,  you  pay  more  for  the  articles 
you  manufiusture  than  if  you  imported  them,  Now  I  deny  that  this  is . 
the  case.  Every  article,  I  believe  without  exception,  that  we  now, 
nMurafieusture  is  furnished  to  the  people  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
sold  for  before  18«^8.  But  even  supposing  that  we  did  pay  a  higher 
price  by  the  amount  of  the  customs  duty,  this  would  not  be  injur- 
ing the  people.  It  would  only  be  making  them  pay  the  tax  indirectly, 
instead  of  dkectiy.    It  is  obvious  that  the  great  &ct  of  our  being  in 
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debt  compels  ns  to  collect  the'  money  either  in  one  way  or  the  otfaer^ 
The  only  policy  for  northern  countries  in  America  is  to  limit  their 
purchases  of  foreign  labour  to  the  greatest  extent,  for  neither  the- 
Northern  States  nor  Canada  can  produce  exports  to  pay  for  eyen 
the  very  smallest  imports,  which  the  natural  ^^  go-Srheaditiyeness  **  of 
our  people  makes  posmble.  Eyen  with  the  greatest  contraction  of  im* 
ports,  therefore,  these  would  be  miserable  countries,  except  for  the 
money  which  comes  adyentitiously  into  the  country  in  the  pockets^ 
of  immigrants  and  for  inyestment.     [Hear,  hear.]    To  the  extent, 
howeyer,  that  our  imports  are  oyer  our  exports  we  pay  for  the 
balance  with  the  Proyince's  hfe  blood,  for  altiiough  there  may  not 
be  an  open  remoyal  of  the  specie  on  which  all  bank  circulation  and 
monetary  confidence  is  built,  there  is  the  loss  of  its  equiyalent.  But 
for  bemg  required  to  pay  for  profligate  importations  the  money  got 
through  immigration  and  otherwise,  would  be  an  increase  of  the  coun- 
try's life  blood — an  extension  of  the  baas  on  which  the  pyramid 
of  our  Proyincial  prosperity  reposes.     [Hear,  hear.]  True  political 
reform,  (such  as  we  had  before  the  Globe  came  to  Canada)  is,  in  a 
progressiye  state  of  society  such  as  we  haye  in  America,  the  truedt 
conseryatism.    We  must  be  economical  not  only  in  applying  the 
people's  money  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  securing  for  our  own 
people  all  the  employment  we  can,  m  making  the  articles  we  re- 
quire,  seeing  that  when  the  manufacturers  live  in  a  foreign  country 
they  are  not  consuming  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  farms.  No 
country  can  be  great  without  haying  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  coun* 
try  can  haye  this  without  haying  a  manufacturing  population  to  eat 
the  produce  which  was  not  exportable.  [Cheers.]  And  so  glaringly 
untrue  is  the  industriously  circulated  notion  that  such  policy  would 
be  injurious  to  the  agricultural  class,  that  my  whole  object  in  insist* 
ing  on  limiting  the  Proyince  imports  of  manufacturers,  and  raising- 
up  factories  alongside  our  farms,  is  to  benefit  the  Canadian  farmer, 
and  through  him  all  other  classes,  knowing  full  well,  as  I  do,  that  it  ia 
the  only  solid  and  permanent  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the  eoun^ 
try,  I  was  long  ago  wamed,by  witnessing  the  sad  fate  of  Lower  Canada^ 
whose  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  oyer-cropping  with  wheat.  Lower 
Canada  blindly  followed  the  interested  or  ignorant  adWoe  of  the 
British  Political  Economists,  and  confined  herself  to  growing  wheat 
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far  export  J  IitQe  dreaming  how  large  a  percentage  each  year  it  took 
to  repreeent  the  deterioration  of  the  ml  under  such  treatment  of  it* 
And  what  I  wish  for  Upper  Canada  is  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
to  render  which  possible  it  is  essenti&l  for  us  to  have  an  oppidanio 
or  manufacturing  population  to  eat  the  vegetables  and  other  perish* 
able  or  bulky  productions  of  the  Canadian  fiurmer.  I  may  here  also 
mention,  that  which  has  long  been  evident  to  me,  that  if  production 
and  agricultural  improvement  are  to  get  justice  m  Canada,  we  must 
originate  a  system  of  large,  reliable,  non-issuing  institutions, 
which  we  might  call  AemcuLTUBAL  banzs,  from  which  our  fiumers 
could  get  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  or  so,  of  the  value 
ol  their  real  estate-^which  advance  Hiej  might  pay  up  at  any  time, 
but  would  not  be  bound  to  pay  up  till  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
say  thirty  years — ^the  borrower  making  an  annual  payment  to  cover 
intevest  of  money,  a  sinking  fund  to  provide  for  payment  of  the 
principle  in  thirty  years,  and  a  life  insurance  premium  to  secure  his 
property  being  firee  from  debt  in  case  of  his  death  before  the  loan 
18  paid  off.  Such  is  the  Provincial  policy  which  for  thirty  years  I 
have  seen  to  be  the  best  for  Canada,  and  the  views  which  I  have 
BOW  expressed  are  those  which  I  expect  to  continue  to  hold  to  the 
end.  (Loud  cheera.)  I  have  thus  shown  that  the  course  of  the 
Ifinistry  directiy  injures  the  Credit,  Trade  and  Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  interests  of  Canada,  and  indirectiy  through  these,  the 
great  agricultural  interests. 

HB.  BEOWN'S  VATAL  OONNBCTION   WITH   THB  MINISTRY. 

The  present  Government,  like  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Premier,  its 
bead,  are  united,  not  by  any  common  principle  but  common  aban- 
donment of  principle.  They  have  polluted  our  Provincial  pros- 
perity at  its  source,  and  there  must  therefore  necessarily  be  an  im- 
jmre  stream.  Though  having  respectable  names  among  them,  their 
character  as  a  Ministry  could  not  be  lower.  [Hear,  hear.]  They 
immitate  to  the  life,  the  well-known  trick  of  tiie  turf  in  England^ 
The  Jockey  dtps  his  tcei^Ju  and  appears,  till  found  outy  the  wuu 
Bcr.  Eo  the  Grits  have  let  slip  every  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended. Ihey  therefore  have  attained  a  short  but  not  honourable 
triumph.     [Cheers.]     Hateful  and  hating  one  another,  deceiving 
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and  being  deceived  is  the  nature  of  their  cat  and  dog  life.    [Laugh- 
ter.]    He  [Mr.  Buchanan]  had  tried  hard  to  think  of  aaj  deaor^ 
tion  that  could  be  given  of  the  respective  positions  towards  each 
.other  of  Mr.  George  Brown  and  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald.    l^m 
positions  seem  not  unlike  those  of  the  great  rival  simulators  of  natwe 
of  old  whom  we  read  of.    Zeuris  of  Heraclea,  the  great  artist^ 
painted  himself  with  a  tray  before  him,  on  which  were  grapes ;  and 
so  well  did  he  simulate  grapes  that  the  birds  flew  at  the  picture  to 
eat  the  fruit.     His  rival,  Parrhsttus,  of  Ephesus,  to  his  chagriil, 
suggested  that  Zeuxis  could  not  have  painted  the  man  [himself] . 
very  truly,  otherwise  he  would  have  fri^tened  away  ttie  birds. 
Still  Zeuxis,  confident,  [Mr.  Brown  to  the  life,  if  he  supposed  hmn 
self  rivalled]  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to  draw  aside 
the  curtain  and  show  his  picture,;  but  the  poture  of  Parriiadus 
[Sandfield]  was  the  curtain  itself,  which  Zeuzis  had  mistaken  for 
real  drapery.    Zeuzis  lost  the  day,  for  he  had  only  deceived  the 
birds,  while  Parrhasius  had  deceived  Zeuzis.     [Laughter  and  ap- 
phuse.]  A  newspaper  had  just  been  placed  in  his  [Mr.  Buchanau's] 
hand  which  stated  that  he  had  in  Parliament  called  Mr.  BrowJi 
a  lineal  descendant  of  his  Satanic  Majesty ;  the  person  handing  it . 
requested  that  he  would  explain  about  this  dreadful  imputatioiu 
[Laughter.]    He  had  never  said  any  such  thing.    The  report  arose 
from  a  mis-apprehenfflon  by  a  reporter  m  the  gallery  of  Parliament. 
He  [Mr.  B.]  was  merely  showing  that  a  politician  being  popular 
did  not  make  it  plain  that  he  was  good.    He  did  not  adduce  the 
most  memorable  oi  all  instances  where  the  crowd  cried  ^^  away  with 
him,  away  with  him ;  crucify  him,  crucify  him."     All  he  siud  was 
that  it  had  always  struck  him  that  Mr.  Brown  must  be  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  that  personage,  regarding  whom  it  is  related  that  to  hiin ' 
the  people  all  adhered,  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  yet' 
he  was  a  deceiver,  [sorcerer]  the  strength  of  his  character  consist- 
ing of  nothing  innate,  of  no  strength  of  his  own,  but  of  the  weak^ 
ness  of  the  character  of  his  dupes. 

"  Indeed  the  pleasure  seemed  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  percelre  the  juggler's  slight; 
And  still  the  less  thej  understand. 
The  more  thej  admire  his  slight  of  hand." 
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JJlAnghtoc  and  eke^rB.]  The  sq^orter  aHaded  to  mdftntfjr  sabtool: 
*be  vofd  odSkredy  «&d  tbon^t  thikt  he  [Mr.  B.]  eaiii  >^cm<2»  he 
lAom  all  Bii^/eare<2  hamgbeena  liar  from  thebegmiuBg.  [Great 
laaghter.J 

BNGUgB  KKBB  TRASB  SUBVBBSIY8  OF  BIITZRB^ 

He  was  anxious  to  use  plam  language,  as  every  one  else  in  Cana- 
da seemed  a&aid  to  do  so,  regarding  the  British  Government's 
position  towards  her  colonies.  England  herself  has  succumbed  to* 
a  faction,  holding  the  doctrine  of  Robespierre — 

•  "  P^riflMAt  iQB  OolonieB, 

Platot  qa'un  prineipe«" 

WenA  the  Colonies  rather  tiian  our  theory.  [Hear,  hear.]  The 
adoptMm  br^  England  for  herself  of  this  transcendental  principle  haft 
iD  Vat  lost  the  Colonies,  and  her  madly  attempting  to  make  it  the 
principle  of  the  British  Empire  would  entirely  alienate  the  Colomes. 
Though  pretending  to  unusual  intelligence,  the  Manchester  Schools 
(JSke  our  Clear  Grits),  are,  as  a  class,  as  void  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  of  patriotic  principle.  [Cheers.]  They  do  not  know  that 
M^ee  T¥ade  i^the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire^  [Mr.  Buch- 
anan repeated  this  again  and  again,]  or  that  if  you  take  every  dirty 
ehfld  off  the  street  and  treat  him  like  your  own  child,  your  own 
dnld  will  very  soon  come  to  see  that  he  is  only  treated  like  the  dirty 
ddld,  and  veiy  soon  be  unable  to  feel  differently  fit>m  the  dirt/ 
einld.  Your  own  child  will  soon  experience  that  it  is  a  levelling 
down,  not  a  levelling  up.  [Cheers.]  To  take  a  practical  exam- 
ple, vital  to  ourselves  of  tiie  result  of  the  Free  Trade  measure  of 
1846,  to  which  the  Manchester  School,  through  inflaming  the  minda 
of  the  people  of  England,  drove  Sir  Robert  Peel — [Hear,  hear.] 
Take  the  Niagara  River,  which  is  the  boundary  Ene  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  lot  of  200  acres  at  the  end  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge  on  the  American  side  had  the  advantages  of  both 
Ike  AaMrioan  and  British  Markete,  wUle  the  lot  of  200  acres  on 
Hud  Bovth  side  in  Canada  had  only  tibeBritii^  Itfoi^ete;  the  Am^s 
ioanfiunner,  in  a  word,  got  a  sbiUi]^  per  bodiel  (from  Ihe  American^ 
home  dMund  firem  thdbr  raanwhctawBg  popiK 
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lation,)  for  his  wheat  more  than  &e  Canada  fSumer  could  get.  Am 
left  by  the  free  trade  measures  of  Engbuidy  it  was  the  interest  of 
Canada  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  So  mach  for  the 
Le^lation  of  the  great  Sir  Bobert  Peel.     [Hear,  hear.] 

AQBICULTURE  OUR  OKS-GREAT  INTEREST. 

But  it  is  well  for  Canada  that  she  can  afford  to  throw  &eoriet 
to  the  winds,  having  a  certain  and  unfailing  barometer  of  her 
great  interests.  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  class,  the 
prosperity  of  which  secures  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes ;  se 
that  the  true  economical  policy  of  Caruida  is  to'^ promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Canadian  farmer.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  is  the 
simply  political  question  of  the  Canadian  patriot.  [Cheers.]  Yet 
— to  the  shame  of  British  statesmen  be  it  said — a  question  so 
InomentouB  to  Canada  was  known  to  have  no  consideration  in 
England,  when  she,  in  1846,  diametrically  altered  her  policy  and 
repealed  all  the  old  distinctions  between  Canadian  and  Americaa 
produce  in  her  markets.  The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this 
precipitate  introduction  of  free  imports  (for  it  is  not  Free  Trade) 
into  the  mother  country  was  most  disastrous  to  Canada,  and  was 
more  likely  to  prove  subversive  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  anticipated  ;  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (oe 
the  North  Bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market 
for  his  produce  in  which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  freights 
and  expenses  across  the  Atlantic,)  with  wheat  of  countries  where 
labour  and  money  are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada, 
while  it  gave  to  the  American  farmer  (on  the  South  Bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence)  this  English  market  of  which  to  avail  himself,  whom 
ever  it  suited  him,  in  addition  to  the  American  market. 

THE  RECIPBQCITT  TREATY. 

Happily  the  British  Government  saw  in  time  the  error  committed 
in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  retain,  upon  British  principles,  the  Canadas — ^British  principles 
always  involving  the  idea  that  the  object  of  Britain  in  acquiring 
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x>T  retaining  territory,  is  to  bless  not  to  blight  it.  And  liord 
Elgin  bribed  the  Americans  by  sharing  with  them  our  Fishery 
and  Navigation  rights,  to  give  us  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which, 
while  it  exists,  removes  the  Canadian  farmer's  cause  of  complaint. 
fHear,  hear.]  Now,  therefore  the  preservation  of  this  Reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  is  shewn  to  be  not  only  the  inte- 
rest of  the  farmers,  and  through  them  of  all  others  in  Canada,  but 
the  British  Government,  as  without  it  Canadians  are  left  in  a  posi- 
iion  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  I  speak  plainly,  viewing  him  the  most  loyal  man  who  speaks 
most  plainly  at  such  a  crisis.     [Applause.] 

AN  AMERICAN  ZOLLVEKEIN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

And  this  Reciprocity  Treaiy  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent,  by  the  British  Government  adopting  a  Policy 
which  would  look  without  jealousy  on  the  decentralization  of  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — ^a  principle  which  would 
aggrandise  the  British  Empire,  and  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  To  preserve 
tiie  Empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the  selfish  prmciple  of  centralizing^ 
which  has  ruined  Ireland  and  India,  so  far  as  such  countries  could 
be  ruined,  and  cost  us  the  old  American  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  manufactures  of  the  Empire  is 
a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the  Empire  an  enormous  addi- 
tional trade  and  influence.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which  might  be  called  England 
in  America — England  in  Australia — England  in  India,  &c.,  &c.,) 
she  could  secure  free  trade  for  all  her  mechanics  who  chose  to  go 
to  these  favored  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never  agree 
to  free  trade  direct  with  England,  without  givmg  a  death  blow  to 
tiieir  comparatively  comfortable  population.  For  instance,  Eng- 
land could  never  get  free  trade  with  the  United  States  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  no  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
extend  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada^  thus  throwing  down 
all  interior  Custom  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which  done,  the  Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufao- 
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taring  his  goods  at  our  endless  water  powers  will  be  able  to  save 
the  26  per  cent,  charged  on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  Eftg- 
land  to  the  United  States,  and  hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in 
wieasj  circumstances  in  England,  would,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, immediately  transfer  to  Canada  their  machineiy  and  hands 
to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  population  thus  remoyed,  and  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire.  (CSieers.)  And  this  is  the 
mam  thing  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  fervMOien&yy  as  giving 
him  a  market  (m  the  spot  for  his  roots  and  spring  crops,  thus 
rfflidering  rotation  of  crops  possible,  while  it  would  gjive  him  also 
that  which  is  so  valuable  to  him  in  the  present  (until  he  gets  his 
rotation  of  crops  established),  the  superior  market  fo)r  his  white 
wheat  furnished  in  the  United  States  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
(Hear,  hear).  To  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Western  States,  as  making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  great  hij^way  of 
America,  firee  trade  and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great 
development,  would  give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages 
of  annexation.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  natural  policy  of  Canada  is 
seen  clearly  therefore  to  be  the  establishment  of  aoi  American  Zdl* 
verein,  such  as  exists  among  the  German  States.  Under  this  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  neither  of  tiiem  levy  any  customs 
taxes  on  their  frontiers,  but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to 
Mexico — ^the  same  duties  being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its 
share  in  the  proportion  of  its  population.  Let  it  be  therefore- 
resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system,  the  principle  should  be 
adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American  SjoUverein,  or  in  other  words, 
fi^e  trade  with  America,  but  not  with  Europe.  Why  should  Eng- 
land be  jealous  or  oppose  this  ?  Is  not  Canada  just  England  in 
America  ?  If  Canadians  get  an  advantage,  they  wish  no  monoply 
of  it.  Every  old  countryman  is  welcome  to  come  and  share  it. 
(Much  cheering).  And  this  will  be  a  very  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
one  of  which  holds  that  our  farmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by 
general  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping 
our  money  in  the  country  through  the  restriction  of  importations 
and  indirect  taxation.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  a  temporary 
reHef  to  us ;  but  it  may  be  only  a  temporary  one.    As  our  home 
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Biarket  inereases  fhroagh  the  enlargement  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
we  shall  be  more  independent  of  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
Bnt  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  believed  that  as  a  necessary  consequence 
<9f  tbe  free  trade  legislation  of  England,  Canada  will  require  Eng- 
land to  assent  to  the  establishment  of  two  things^  on  the  subject  ci 
which  time  did  not  permit  him  now  further  to  enlarge.  1st,  An 
American  Zollrerein.  2nd,  Canada  to  be  made  neutral  territcnry 
in  time  of  any  war  between  England  and  the  United  States* 

Those  who  can  estimate  the  terrible  difficulties,  if  not  impossi- 
bilities of  such  arrangements,  will  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  tiie  crime 
eommitted  by  tiie  statesmen  of  England  in  taking  so  serious  a  step 
in  l^e  dark  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  or  in 
o&er  words  of  the  conkary  principle  to  tiiat  of  Empire  !  [Hear, 
hour.]  To  return  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Ministry. 

THE  GRITS — WHO  AND  WHAT  ARE  THBT  ?    . 

His  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  Mr.  Brown 
openly  and  honestly  in  office,  tiiaa,  as  at  present,  behind  the  scenes  of 
Mr.  Sandfield  McDonald's  l^istry ,  especially  (as  has  been  shewn  by 
the  illustration  of  Parrhasius)  there  is  nothing  else  behind.  [Laugh- 
ter.] At  the  same  time  he  would  not  be  understood  as  admitting  that 
Mr.  Brown  has  any  fitness  whatever  for  the  Government.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  his  opinion  that  tiiere  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  with 
much  less  fitness,  or  whose  rumble  is  in  much  greater  proportion  to 
his  "  gumption."  [Much  laughter.]  For  instance  no  man  with  any 
judgment  could  hav^  .gone  against  Robert  Baldwin  for  a  member 
of  our  Upper  Bouse.  Mr.  Brown's  chief,  if  not  only  claim  to 
office,  is  that  his  having  place  and  power  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  he  will  agree  not  to  enflame  the  people  and  make  them  dan- 
gerous, even  if  he  himself  is  not  seditious.  [Hear,  hear.]  Gritism 
is  a  sort  of  bastard  child  of  Malcolm  Cameron — [Laughter] — which 
even  he  afterwards  got  ashamed  of  and  repudiated.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] It  is  in  a  word,  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  uneducated,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  of  the  community,  not  only  to  share, 
but  to  monopolize  all  offices  of  trust  and  employment,  both  provin- 
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cial  and  local.  [Loud  and  long  continued  cheering.]  Patronage 
is  its  life,  and  patronage  will  be  its  deatli.  All  its  members  are 
not  bad,  but  everj  man  of  curious  or  unsettled  views  political  or 
religious  is  of  its  party.  [Cheers.]  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  small  and 
bad  men,  not  an  embodiment  of  large  and  good  principles.  [Cheers.] 
And  never  was  there  {more  necessity  than  at  this  present  tame  in 
Canada  for  the  good  of  all  parties  to  be  Bhmdder  to  shoulder ^  and 
back  to  back  ;"  their  common  conviction  having  at  length  come  to 
be  that  they  individually  are  as  littie  justified  in  refusmg,  on  ac- 
count of  slight  political  differences,  to  join  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon country  against  these  Grit  leaders,  [with  whom  the  great  bulk, 
of  their  followers  have  no  interests  in  common]  as  one  would  be  ixy 
refuse  to  turn  out  with  the  whole  people  of  a  neighbourhood  against 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  threatening  their  fjEinn  yards.  [Loud 
cheers.]  He  [Mr.  Buchanan]  denied  that  they  were  the  liberal 
party  of  Upper  Canada.  If  they  were  so,  we  might  say  with 
Madame  Roland — ^^  0  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

"  Bat  France  got  drnnk  with  blood  to  romlt  crime, 
And  fatal  bare  her  Saturnalia  been ; 
*  To  Freedom's  oaose,  in  oTeiy  age  and  clime. 

"  When  bad  men  conspire,  good  men  must  combine."  [Loud  and 
continued  cheering.] 
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A  PLEA  AGAINST  ANNEXATION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Globe,) 

Sm, — ^My  speech  in  Toronto,  on  which  you  make  remarks  in 
to-day's  Globe,  was  intended  as  a  plea  against  annexation ;  and  I 
think  on  reflection  you  will  see  that  you  were  not  justified  in  de- 
scribing it  as  ^^  a  plea  for  annexation."  If  a  person  warns  another 
of  a  precipice  towards  which  his  steps  are  bent,  this  is  held  to 
be  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to  save  him,  not  the  contrary ;  so  I 
have  since  1846,  the  English  Free  Trade  era,  raised  my  warning 
voice  in  regard  to  what  I  then  saw,  and  still  see,  must  be  the  fatal 
results,  in  dismembering  the  Empire,  of  the  adoption  by  England 
of  a  policy  of  free  imports  in  the  face  of  her  not  being  able  to  se- 
•€ure  &r  herself  or  her  colonies  free  exports.  It  is  the  grossest  fraud 
and  delusion  to  name  England's  principle  Free  Trade,  while  it  is 
only  free  imports,  a  one-sided  system  which  even,  if  tolerable  in 
an  old  and  rich  country,  would  never  be  so  in  a  new  and  poor  coun- 
try like  Canada.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  you  hold 
essentially  different  opinions  from  me ;  and  if  so,  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  alter  mine  if  you  Could  only  show  me  good  reasons  for  such 
alteration. 

My  convictions  smce  1846  have  been  that  England,  by  her  adop- 
tion of  her  principle  of  Free  Trade,  adopted  a  principle  which  ren- 
ders the  principle  of  Empire  comparatively  useless,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable ;  that  in  doing  so  she  did  not  in  the  least  take  into 
^consideration  the  position  and  interests  of  her  outlying  dommionSj 
-especially  Canada ;  and  to  be  more  particular,  that  by  her  Free 
Trade  measures  England  has  left  it  to  the  mterest  of  the  farmers  of 
Oanada  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  unless  we  get  Recipro- 
city with  that  country.  Now  I  desire  to  ask  you  the  simple  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  you  think  different  from  me  as  to  this  position 
of  the  Canadian  farmer  ?      And  if ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
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diflagree,  why  should  we  not,  fhrowing  little  matters  of  politics  to  the 
winds  (and  all  other  matters  are  little  politics),  be  able  to  unite  in 
trying  to  get  such  concession  firom  England,  by  way  of  Zollverein  or 
oAierwise,  as  will  preserve  Canada  to  England  in  the  best  posttble 
way,  viz.,  by  preventing  our  popxdation  being  deeply  injured  by  not 
giving  up  the  connection  ? 

You  do  me  great  injustice  in  supposing  that  I  would  expect  it 
possible  that  England  will  give  up  Free  Trade  in  time  to  suit  our 
purpose.  Its  effects  on  her  own  people  is  what  she  will  first  consider 
just  as  the  effects  on  our  population  of  English  Free  Trade  should  be 
the  first  consideration  of  Canada.  And  as  to  your  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing it  impossible  that  Canada  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  iSoll- 
verein,  and  also  of  being  neutral  ground,  arises  firom  your  inmsting  on 
viewing  Canada  a  separate  thing  from  instead  of  a  part  of  England. 
You  view  the  consideration  to  be  as  to  what  England  imght  part 
with  to  another  people,  instead  of  as  to  what  she  can  extend  to  her 
own  people.  You  take  for  granted  (that  which  I  hold  not  true) 
that  England  would  lose  by  givmg  to  Canada  the  whole  liberty  in 
regard  to  her  tariff  of  a  country,  as  I  propose. 

It  seems  tome  unworthy  of  you  to  use  such  arguments  as  '^  No, 
*^no,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  loyalty  of  reformers  is  not  m  their  pockets, 
"  though  that  of  the  party  to  which  you  belong  certainly  is,  as  both 
^^  past  and  present  abundantly  proves."  For  my  part,  I  belong  to 
no  party  (the  position  of  a  larger  class  than  at  present  belongs  ix> 
both  the  parties),  not  seeing  any  party  that  holds  views  sufficiently^ 
Canadian  or  patriotic  ;  and  to  the  extent  I  may  appear  to  support 
a  party,  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  my  idea  of  its  opponents  be^ig 
worse !  But  as  to  those  many  farmers  and  others  who  are  of  the 
Conservative  party,  you  know  that  if  they  did  not  monopolize  all 
the  loyalty  of  tiie  Province  in  1812, 1837  and  1862  (at  tiie  Trent 
alarm),  they  at  least  were  not  behind  those  whom  you  call  reformers 
in  loyalty.  I  believe  that  every  reflecting  man  in  all  these  classes^ 
must  feel  that  Canada  is  deeply  injured  by  not  having  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  his  having  morat 
courage  to  say  so,  should  be  called  having  his  loyalty  in  his  pocket ! 
Yours  respectfully, 

Isaac  Buchanan. 

Hamilton,  Jan.  6, 1864. 
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She  Sfitor  feels  iiiat  no  apology  is  necesBsry  fbr  tbe  repabHcixtion 
ef  the  articles  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  as  from  their  recogniaed 
talue,  the  work  was  undertaken  at  ihe  urgent  solicitation  of  so  many 
persons  interested  in  the  trading  polily  of  Canada.  The  Editor 
having  been  the  author  of  the  ^^  Sketches  of  Celebrated  CanadiaTM^^ 
in  which  appears  a  lengthened  and  accurate  statement  of  the  career 
sad  of  the  vast  services  rendered  the  countiy  by  Mr.  Buchanaiiy 
no  doubt  pomted  him  out  as  a  person  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  well  acquainted  wii!h  the  subject,  and  with  which  Mr.  Buchanan's 
name  has  been  so  long  and  so  prominently  identified.  Their  repro- 
duction is  the  more  necessary  £rom  the  fact  that  these  articles 
ysBWOP  a  puUic  interest  which  nmst  commend  them  to  the  attenr 
Hon  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Canada ;  and 
further,  that  a  wrong  unpresfflon  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  abroad 
of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Buchafian's  scheme,  both  as  an  instnunent  ef 
fhSantitirapy  in  favour  (tf  the  werkiag  olasies  of  Ihe  HKyther  eounliy 
and  of  British  America ;  and  lastly,  in  order  that  a  wider  eireubr 
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tion  may  be  ^ven  to  his  refdtation  of  ilie  danders  sought  to  be 
fistened  upon  a  political  party  on  his  account  by  the  Edilor  of  the 
Toronto  CHobe  and  others  of  that  "  ilk."  Mr.  Buchanan's  often 
expressed  view  is,  that  he  is  the  greatest  Canadian  patriot  who  prac- 
tically effects  most  for  the  well-being  and  elevation  of  the  masses  in 
this  country.  This  also  he  holds  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  man's 
having  more  than  lip-loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  as  it  leaves 
the  Canadian  nothing  to  envy  in  the  United  States.  He  points  out 
that  all  our  leaders  of  provincial  politics,  (equally  with  the 
Political  Economists,  or  Manchester  School,  who  now  rule  the  legis- 
lation of  England)  are  wilfully  blind  to  this,  as  shown  by  their 
not  making  the  question  of  the  greatest  and  best  paid  employment 
of  tiieir  own  people  the  first  question  in  their  country's  politics,  and 
in  tiieir,  in  fact,  not  making  it  a  question  at  all,  anything  patriotic- 
ally selfish  seeming  now  to  be  laughed  to  scorn.  At  the  time  of 
tiie  Free  Trade  Era  (1846)  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  as  follows  when 
in  the  old  country,  under  the  title  : 

^'SIBB.  FEEL  OVERLOOKED  THE  GREAT  FACT  OF  OUR  HAYING  C0L0NIB8 
WHEN  HE  PROPOSED  FREE  TRADE^FREE  TRADE  AJNTD  COLONIES  SEEK 
THINGS  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  EACH  OTHER.  RAPID  ALIENATION  OF 
COLONISTS,  OR  DEADENING  OF  THE  ]SXTfiSMITIES  OF  THE  EXPIRE. 

"  The  petit  maitre*  statesmen  of  the  present  day  are  throwing 
up  those  noble  countries  called'the  Britidi  Colonies  with  the  same 
nonchalance  as  they  departed  from  the  patriotic  maxims  called 
British  principles.    To  the  countries  and  the  principles  alluded 


"  •  The  race  of  BmaU  men  described  by  Ofaambaad| '  Jeane  homme  qui  8e  dii- 
tingne  par  un  ton  d^cisif,  par  des  manierea  libres  et  ^tonrdieB.'  British  prin- 
ciples banished  bj  them  from  their  own  country  hare  taken  refage  in  America. 
The  following  is  the  deliverance  of  the  greatest  liying  American,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Olay.     He  terms  Free  Trade  '  Oonces^ions  to  foreign  powers,  to  our 

.  rirals  jealous  of  our  growth,  and  anxious  to  impede  our  onward  progress. 
Encouragement  to  domettk  industry  U  a  conce$tion  to  our  fdlow^citixent.  It  Is  a 
concession  by  the  whole  to  the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  country  possesses 
a  capacity  to  manufacture,  and  every  part  of  the  country  more  ^  or  less  does 
manufacture.'  And  the  Free  Trader  or  Theorist  he  characterises  thus:— 
'He  has  mounted  his  hobby  and  has  determluBd  to  spur  and  whip  him  on, 

.  jrough  shod,  over  all  foots,  obstacles  and  impediments  that  lie  in  his  way.** ' 

ISAAO  BUOHAVAV. 
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to  there  is  the  same  moral  certainty  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  but 
-whether  this  shall  occur  before  or  after  these  have  been  driven  to 
repudiate  the  name  of  British,  and  to  take  refuge  under  the 
American  flag  depends  on  how  long  the  national  delusion  shall  con- 
tinue that  holds  up  such  men  as  Peel,  Gladstone  and  Earl  Grey. 
In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  colonial  proprietors  is  being 
made  more  and  more  desperate.  Gladstone's  administration  of 
Peel's  principles,  and  especially  his  celebrated  dispatch  to  Canada, 
in  which  (banishing  from  his  memory  all  our  American  experience) 
he  boldly  asserted  that  the  Colonial  tie  was  secured  by  the  tradi- 
tionary prejudices  of  the  Colonists !  reminds  us  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  distinguished  French  traveller  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  to  dry  up  his  tears  the  Barbarians  threw 
dust  in  his  eyes !  But  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy  as  administered  to  the  Colonies  by  Earl  Grey,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  language.  The  eloquent  language  of  Sheridan, 
instead  of  overstating,  far  understates  the  case  ;  for  bo  pestiferom 
to  British  interests  is  the  breath  of  our  late  geometrical  le^lation 
that  it  at  once  succeeds  in  blasting  all  agricultural  pursuits  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  invigorates  the  national 
industry  of  our  opponents  and  enemies,  reanimating  even  their 
accursed  slave  trade. 

^^  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled  monster  had  made  his  passage  through 
the  country,  whose  pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its 
voracious  appetite  could  devour.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Am  I  asked  why  these  people  arose  in  such  concert  ?  Because  they 
were  people  in  human  shape ;  because  patience  under  the  detested 
iyranny  of  man  is  rebellion  to  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  because 
allegiance  to  that  power  that  ^ves  us  the  forms  of  men  commands 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  men.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Never  was  this  unextinguishablo  truth  destroyed  from  the  heart 
that  man  is  not  the  property  of  man,  that  human  power  is  a  trust 
for  human  benefit ;  and  tiiat  when  it  is  abused,  revenge  becomes 
justice  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  injured.  These,  my  Lords, 
were  the  causes  why  these  people  rose." 
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^'  But  the  fact  is,  says  Mr.  Bacluman  m  a  more  recent  pamphlet^ 
that  in  the  foni  atmosphere  of  the  modem  Economists,  pditical  lif^ 
equally  with  physical,  is  extinguished,  and  a  great  practical  Revo- 
lution  has  stolen  on  the  country,  not  the  lees  real  that  it  has  beea 
a  nient  one. 

"  At  this  moment,  such  a  thing  as  ^  party ,'^based  upon  a  piior 
ciple  distinct  from  its  opponents,  has  ceased  to  exist !  and  in  tiie 
future  it  will  be  told  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  thespirit  of  jSnifiwA 
party  that  it  refused  to  live  when  principle  wa0  bftrefiM»dIy  laid 
aside  by  our  politicians. 

^^  The  consequence  of  the  two  great  parties  repudiating  prindple 
is,  that  the  best  feature  of  the  British  govemment,  a  canstitutianal 
opposition  in  the  Legislature,  continually  acting  under  the  responr 
sibility  of  having,  at  any  moment^  the  Executive  handed  over  to  i^ 
has  not  existed  since  Lord  John  Russell  assumed  the  reins  in  18^ 
At  that  period,  we  were  laughed  at  when  we  talked  of  the  breaking 
of  the  Constitution;  but  if  Peel,  in  bringing  about  this  state  ^ 
things,  (by  so  outraging  the  constituencies  as  to  set  entirely  ta 
one  side  their  late  most  triumphant  decision  at  the  hustings,)  has 
not  broken  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  self-evident  he  has 
broken  its  spirit.  What,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  said  if 
we  had  been  told  of  the  possibility  of  the  Empire,  or  the  province^ 
being  entirely  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  one  set  of  men,  or 
to  any  combination  amounting  to  no  more  thana  consptrat;^  ofmmy 
instead  of  the  cabinet  being  as  formerly  an  embodiment  ofprinr 
eiples  !  And,  in  truth,  THE  DEVOTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
HER  MAJESTY,  AND  A  MORE  GENERAL  LOYALTT  TO 
THE  MONARCHY,  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  EXISTED,  IS 
OUR  ONLY  CONSOLATION  AND  SAFETY. 

'^  The  clearest  way  for  us  to  judge  of  a  great  principle  is  to 
remember  that  our  children  are  to  be  blessed  or  blighted  by  it.  In 
tius  way,  we  shall  generally  form  a  correct  judgment  and  see  our 
path  of  duty  to  interfere  when  otiierwise  we  would  not  see  it» 
Take  Religion  for  instance — ^looking  to  oneself,  we  are  ashamed  to 
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taj  fliat  it  is  comparatively  the  onlj  thing  of  any  yakte,  and  which 
10  alone  reaUy  worthy  of  engrossing  our  thoaghts  ;  but,  looking  to 
the  vital  consideration  that  ike  decision  is  for  our  children^  we  at 
once  get  quit  of  our  false  shame.     So  is  it  with  that  question  in 
Patriotic  or  Social  Economy,  which  is  the  only  thing  of  any  com- 
parative importance,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OUR  OWN 
PEOPLE.     To  avoid  the  recognition  of  this  we  find  to  be  death, 
not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  our  children.    For  them,  therefore, 
we  protest  against  the  attempt  to  put  to  one  side  this  THE  ONLY 
RATIONAL  CONSroERATION— THE  ONLY  ONE  WHICH 
IB  REALLY  WORTHY  OF  ENGROSSING  THE  ATTEN- 
TION  OP  PARLL^MENT— THE  OTHER  QUESTIONS  OF 
POLITICS  BEING  MERE  COMPARATIVELY  INSIGNIFI. 
CANT  DETAILS— (GENERALLY  MORE  ORNAMENTAL 
THAN  USEFUL.  Let  us,  if  we  dare,  decide  against  this  being  the 
question  of  queetions — ^but  until  we  do  so,  let  us  admit  it  to  bo  THE 
FIRST  QUESTION  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  EVERY  COLO- 
NY,  (INDEPENDENTLY  OF  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE  EMPIRE,)  AS  WELL  AS  OF 
EVERY  COUNTRY,  AND  KEEP  IT  PERPETUALLY  IN 
VIEW.'' 


LET  BBrtAIN  TAKB  AN  EXAMPLE  FBQX  THE  PATBIOITC  SELFI8HHE8S  TO 
WHICH  EXPEBIKNCfi  HAS  DRIVEN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

*^  It  was  under  tlie  deep  feeling,  of  responsibQity  now  referred  to, 
that  I  have  from  time  to  time,  from  1845  downwards,  written 
exposures  of  what,  to  me,  seemed  then  and  seemed  still,  the  Ddur 
9ion  of  Free  ZVade— rimtruthfolly  so  called,  as  it  is  only  a  system 
of  Free  Imports,  or  the  power  to  us  to  buy  foreign  labour,  but  not 
power  to  the  foreigner  to  buy  British  labour.  It  was  under  the 
same  feeling  of  deep  responsibility  that  I  have  implored  Canadians 
to  take  warning  by  the  industrial  pMt  and  present  of  the  United 
States, — althougli  these  have  not  been  nearly  so  bad  (unpatriotic) 
as  the  industrial  past,  not  to  say  preeent^  of  Canada.  And  it  is 
under  the  same  feeling  that  I  now  desire  to  hold  up,  to  the  British 
public  at  home,  what  I  see  is  to  be  the  more  patriotic  fiiture,  indus 
triaay,  of  the  United  States.  • 
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^^  And  as  I,  in  explanations  in  respect  to  the  posilion  of  my  great 
question  on  the  other  side  of  the  AUantio,  have  prefeived  to  qn^ 
tiie  language  of  that  admirable  English  writer,  Sergeant  Bylei^ 
rsfther  than  to  pve  them  in  my  own — so  I  shall  prefer  making  this 
important  ezplanationy  as  to  the  present  indnatrial  position  «ii 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  in  the  words  of  a  very  devfir  recent 
American  work, '' A  HUtery  of  the  WhigParty;'  by  K.  M(£a» 
urr  Obm  SBT :  * 

^<  <  Preudent  Jackson,'  says  the  work  alluded  to,  ^  cnmnenoed 
his  administraiion  when  the  country  was  under  the  fidl  tide  of 
expBiiment  in  the  principles  of  Madison,  Munroe,  and  Adiaus.  Our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  waa  that  established  under  these  Pre- 
sidents.    The  country  was  at  the  hei^t  of  its  prosperity  as  Jackson 
entered  the  preeddeniial  cluar,  and  his  tenn  <^  administratis^ 
seemed  just  long  enou^  to  work  an  entire  revolution  of  the  meas- 
ures of  his  predecessors.    The  consequences  of  his  acts  were  pre- 
dicted ;  and  if  they  fell  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  it  may  be  sud, 
in  the  figure  of  the  poety  that  they  were  visitations  to  ^  plague  the 
intentor.'     The    grounds  on  which    all  his  changes  of  policy 
were  made  were  theoretical.    There  was  at  the  time  no  occasion 
for  complaint  that  the  country  was  not  prosperous  and  happy,  as 
the  proeperiiy  of  that  day  has  not  been  exceeded.    This  the  'PreA- 
dent  acknowledged.    The  country  had  at  preyious  periods  passed 
throng  reyulirions,  panics,  and  all  sorts  of  monetary  distresses. 
The  causes  of  such  reverses  and  calamities  had  been  examined 
into  carefully,  and  a  course  of  policy  adopted,  as  was  thought,  that 
would  avert  the  ftiture  recurrence  of  such  convulsions  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.    But  the  muniments  provided  against  these 
revoloioos  by  the  safest  statesmen,  considering  their  experience  aa 
well  as  ability,  that  our  country  has  produced,  were  all  swept  away 
by  the  administration  of  Jackson ;  and  the  insecurity  for  which  our 
Inifliness  and  monetary  systems  were  noted  in  early  times,  has  con- 
tioued  to  the  present  day.    The  fact  is,  wb  are  a  coutttry  without 

Ajaor  POUCT  at  all  BTTHER  VOREION  or  domestic  ;  WE  ARE  AT  THB 
MXBOT.OF  THB  WORLD,  AND  ARE  ONLT  KEPT   FROM  BANKRUPTCY  BT 

«  P4ibli«b«dby  Orosbj,  Nichols  k  Co.,  Boston. 
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Aff  WMMimff  ROir  OP  6600  VOBTDKE.*  Wi&  natiihJ  ftdvante^ 
-«<d7  eqval  to  o&er  countries,  we  sbould  long  ago  hare  been  in  the 
tl^ym  of  deetitation  and  poverty.  Bat  to  acquire  our  new  landa, 
the  nullions  of  men  and  gold  from  Europe  are  constantly  pouting  in 
«pon  na;  and  as  if  to  oompensate  us  for  our  want  of  wtsddm  and 
fiweof^t^  some  good  natored  deity  has  thrown  into  our  lap  lieh 
tveatoMA  of  the  precious  metal.    With  tbssb  FsovmBNTiAL 

ADTiUrTAGItS  WX  CAN  NSARLT  KflKP  CLBAE  FROM  DBl)T  TO  FOlUDOt 

ITATIOHS,  BtJT  NOT  QOiTB.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  our  prosperity 
will  depond  more  on  our  principles  of  economy  than  it  has  hereto* 
fore,  and  when  nothing  but  attention  to  those  prinmples  will  save  us 
fir^  the  wretchedness  of  worse  than  colonial  serfdom. 

"  ^  The  resolution  and  fierceness  with  which  GtoeralJacksoni^aced 
his  foot  upon  that  monator,  the  United  States  Bank,  has  been  recited 
and  sung  for  years.  But  the  currency  questicm  is  not  one  that 
can  well  b.e  considered  by  itaelf.    The  intbrbsts  of  AOBiom/roBS 

MAKUFACTURBS,  AND  COMMBROB  ARB  80  BLBKDBI)  WnSIBB  QOBSHOIT 
OF  OURRBNQT,  THAT  THB  LATTBR  OANKOT  WBIX  BB  DBTACHBD  FROlt 
THB  OTHBRS  AND  VIBWED  SBPARATELT*  TflB  OUBRBNOT  IS  NOT  PRQ^ 
PBRIiY  SPBAKINa  AN  INIEBJBST  ;  IT  IS  AN  INSTRUMBNT.      PrOf^l^ty 

is  less  dependent  on  it  than  on  the  substantial  interest  of  the  couih 
try.  Without  this  instrument  of  course  there  could  be  no  buainesa. 
It  is  to  the  community  and  the  world  what  the  blood  is  to  the  human 
body.  It  is  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  nutriment  to  all  parts 
<£  the  systom,  and  indispensable  to  all  growth  or  increase. 

<<  <  Ib  the  farmer  would  STRETCH  OUT  HIS  MINI)  FROM  THB  JJMfUB 
OF  HIS  FARM  TO  THE  BOUNDS  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  LOOK  U?ON 
THAT  COUNTRY  AS  A  GREAT  FAMILY,  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR,  aOVSRNBD, 
AND  REQULATED  ON  SUCH  PRINCIPLES  AS  BACH  PRUDENT  FAMILY  18 

CONTROLLED,  he  would  at  once  become  a. political  economist  and 
statesman,!  and  find  no  difficulty  in  determiiung  whatn^asuresiM 
mdispensable  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Good  common  sense 

•  "  It  will  be  Been  that  EngliBh  Political  Bconomj,  introdaeed  into  AmeriM, 
has  bad  also  its  unlforiDlj  debasing  effects  in  Europe,"— Isaao  Bdohahav. 

.  t  *<<  The  term  Political  Boonomist  does  not  ia  Amariea  mean  what  itf  does  ia 
JKl^iid,  b«tmor«  a  pbU,«ilhropUt|  or  what  I  call  a  Patriotio  or  Social  BooiA- 
.l9iik''«-IfAA0  BooaMijr. 
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wcNild  be  all  Hiat  is  requisite  for  a  eokliom  of  the  great  qmeatiou 
that  bave  so  much  agitated  parties  for  yeara,  if  a  person  could  oijfy 
break  through  the  mists  that  theorists  and  politicians  have  throim 
0¥er  these  subjects. 

^^  *  As  with  the  family,  the  mition  that  consumes  or  imports  moie 
than  it  produces  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.  A  fortunate  con- 
curronoe  of  circumstances  may  for  a  while  keep  its  tottering  heal 
from  beating  the  earth ;  but,  in  the  end,  such  a  country  must  ML 
These  continually  recurring  monetary  revulsions  are  but  the  too 
palpable  effects  of  its  crippled  and  debilitated  faculties,  showing 
tbat  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  piun  that  it  can  sUiggor 
along.  This  is  ths  country,  the  improvident  country,  that  has  ever 
imported  more  than  it  has  exported.  The  amount  of  the  excess  (^ 
imports  over  the  exports  is  &milbr  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to 
inspect  the  reports  of  the  departments.  A  glance  at  the  figures 
will  diow  what  reason  would  have  required  us  to  expect.  Passion 
and  party  frenzy  may  blind  a  man  to  obvious  facts,  or  render  him 
indifferent  to  things  dimly  soon  through  the  mists  of  prejudice ;  but 
every  sensible  and  unbiassed  mind  will  at  once  confess  that  a  system 
which  constantly  exhausts,  and  never  replenishes,  our  national 
resources,  must  bo  ruinous.  Without  going  back  furttier  than  to  the 
adirdnistration  of  ftf  unro,  we  sec  that  the  excess  of  our  imports  over 
exports — takmg  no  notice  of  forei^iijn  goods  exjortod  included  in 
the  account — was,  during  his  second  term,  upwards  of  916,000,000. 
During  J.  Quincy  Adams'  term,  upwards  of  f  17,600,000 ;  duriiq^ 
General  Jackson's  first  term,  about  985,000,000 ;  and,  during  the 
second  tcnn^  upwards  of  1129,000,000.  There  has  been  scarcely 
a  year  since,  that  the  imports  have  not  greatly  exceeded  our 
exports,  aad  the  aggregate  of  the  excess  of  our  imports  firom 
Jackson's  to  Buchanan's  administration,  must  amount  to  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  excess  of  our  importations  during 
the  last  term  of  President  Polk  was  upwards  of  9114,000,000,  and 
the  excess  fpom  1847  to  1857  is  in  round  numbers  upwards  of 
9260,000,000!* 


•  "  An  lupeetlon  of  tke  toblea  anniuin/  premited  bj  the  aeeretary  of  the 
Treasarj  will  show  the  following  astonishing  fnots :  The  spode  importod 
4iuing  ten  jeari,  from  1847,  Immediatel/  after  the  tariff  of  1946,  to  MSV» 
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*^  ^  The  only  substantial  chook  ever  attempted  for  these  undue 
importations  were  the  tariif  enactments  of  1828,  and  1842,  and 
aldiongh  they  botli  produced  marked  effects,  their  continuance  was 
too  brief  to  mar  the  STmmetry  of  our  studied  system  of  folly  and 
13tupidity.  Modem  secretaries  have  struggled  to  obscure  the 
returns  of  our  custom-houses,  and  to  break  the  effect  of  their  pro- 
phetic balances.  The  exportation  of  gold  has  been  charged  in  the 
accounts  of  our  exports,  to  render  our  fereign  trade  apparently 


including  those  two  yearg  (fiscal  years)  was, $84, 2 088 99 

Xxport  of  specie  uid  ballton  daring  same  period, 343,062,2  IT 

Szcess  of  exports  orer  imports •  •  $258,868,22  8 

The  total  amoant  of  imports  of  goods  and  specie  daring  the  same 

period  WAS, .' 2,666,850,818 

Xzports,  specie  included, *••••• 2,512,129,741 

Leaving  a  balance  of  indebtedness $54,220,67T 

Or  tfans : 

Imports,  eioIiifliTe  of  specie  from  1847  to  1867 2,482,141,329 

Exports,  exclusive  of  specie    "        "            "   2,169,067,624 

Balaaee  of  trade  against  this  coimtrj, $318,073,806 

What  does  this  show  bat  a  dear  loss  to  this  cooatry,  in  coaaeqaenee  of  iti 
waat  of  policj,.  of  upwards  of  (&rs«  Imndred  miUiaru  of  dolbr$  ?  Wiiat  a  «om- 
nentarj  on  our  n.*itional  system  I  We  have  cast  the  specie  exports  since  the 
•California  mines  commenced  their  products,  to  show  into  whose  pockets  their 
Pleasures  find  their  way.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  this  is  all  wrong ; 
-^liat  onr  commercial  system  should  have  been  saeh  as  to  have  saved  the  pro* 
-4aet8  of  our  gold  mines,  and,  instead  of  paying,  to  have  received  by  foreiga 
trade  a  balance  of  one  or  two  handred  millions  annually. 

IZPOBTt  VROK  THB  UMITID   STATES  TO  rORBIOlT  POBTB, 


Yfmr 
endlnjr 
Judo  80. 

Domesf  lo  Pro- 
doee. 

Foreign  Pro- 
dnoo. 

Specie  and 
BoiUoB. 

Total  Exports. 

1845. . 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849. . 
1850.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1866.. 
1*866.. 
1867.. 
1S68.. 

$  98,465,330 
101,718,042 
150,574,844 
130,203,709 
131,710,0M 
134,900,233 
173,620,138 
154,931,147 
189,860,162 
215,157,504 
192,761,136 
266,438,051 
278,906,713 
241,361,083 

$  7,584,781 

7,865,206 

6,166,754 

7,986,806 

8,641,091 

9,475,493 

10,296,121 

12,037,^48 

13,096,213 

21,661,137 

26,158,368 

14,781,372 

14,917,047 

20,660,241 

$  8,606,495 

3,905,268 

1,907,024 

15,841,616 

6,404,648 

7,522,994 

29,472,752 

42,674,136 

27,486,876 

41,422,423 

56,247,343 

46,746,486 

69,186,922 

52,683,147 

$114,646,606 
118,488,616 
158,648,622 
154,082,131 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 
218,388,011 
209,642,325 

•230,452,250 
278,241,064 
275,156,846 
326,964,908 
362,960,682 
324,644,421 
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nore  eqaal ;  and,  in  the  imports  of  specie,  tfie  money  broaj^t 
Ijr immigrants  is  alladed  to  as  an  item  of  importance,  8appoaBdt> 
be  large,  bat  not  to  be  stated !  THE  FACT  IS,  OUR  POfil- 
HON  IS  A  RUINOUS  ONE,  AND  EVERY  OANMD  MAM 
ICUST  8EE  THAT  OUR  POUOT  MUST  BE  CHANGffl> 
OB  OUR  CALIFORNIAS,  AND  OTHER  ACCIDENTAL 
BESOURCES,  WILL  NOT  SAVE  US  MUCH  LONGOR 
KROM  THE  GULP  OP  RUIN-* 

*^  ^  Since  Oeneral  Jackson's  administration,  our  conntry  bas  gone 
badL  to  its  earlier  condition.  Before  the  last  war  with  En^andt 
Ibssaohnsetts  asked  but  for  Free  Trade,  as  restrictions  upon  impoi^ 
Nations,  it  was  thought,  would  diminish  the  buoness  of  her  m^ 
chants  and  skippers.  For  a  while,  under  the  tariffii  of  1816  and 
1824,  she  invested  largely  in  manufactures ;  but  the  inconcrtancyf 

*  "  This  is  eTen  more  the  tnith  with  regw^  to  Boglaad,  and  her  coUxdei. 
OonSdeaoe  in  Boglaad  exists  merelj  in  conseqnenee  of  the  oontinned  arriTel  of 
Oold  from  Australia.  And  if  this  cannot  be  defiled,  onr  miserable  Sconomistf 
are  self  conricted  as  unpatriotic,  for  thej  spurn  THE  SURE  AND  EAST 
lUSIfEDY,  AS  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REMEDY— BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES 
A  LBGAL  TENDER^  TO  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHiGH  THE  BANK  HOLM 

t "  What  we  want  in  Gaaada,  too,  is  a  feeling  of  permanency— <a  fe§Un$  of 
certainty  that  our  tariff  will  proTO  pirmantut.  All  who  are  alire  to  the  gi^atty 
increased  debt  of  Canada  know  that  the  existence  of  this  will  fMcettifo^e  the 
permanency  of  a  tariff  as  high  at  oar  present  one,  otherwise  it  would  be  dlfll^ 
•att  (at  least  it  would  have  been  so  prior  to  Mr.  WUbou's  lodlan  Teversal  of  tk» 
free  Trade  policy)  to  satisfy  people  that  eemmon  tenie  will  long  remain  fopth- 
Uar  now-a-days."— IsAAO  Bdohajiav. 

mPOBTS  IHTO  TBI  U^TtTlD   8TATB8  VROV  PORBtON  PORTS. 


Year  " 
endinff 
June  ». 

Dutiable. 

Free  Ooods. 

ttoS'' 

Total  Jnporti. 

1S45.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1800.. 
1801.. 
1862.. 
1868.. 
1864. . 
1866. . 
1866. . 
1867.. 
8M.. 

$  95,106,724 
96,924,068 
104,773,002 
132,282,826 
126,479,774 
165,427,936 
191,118,346 
183,262,608 
236,696,113 
271,2*6,660 
221,878,184 
267,684,236 
294,160,836 
202,293,875 

$  18,077,698 
20,990,601 
17,661,347 
16,366,379 
16,726,426 
18,061,690 
19,662,996 
24,187,890 
27,182,162 
26,327,637 
86,430,624 
62,748,074 
64,266,607 
61,044,779 

$  4,070,242 

8,777,732 

24,i:i  :;39 

6p6Sl,240 
4,623,792 
6,4&3,5t>2 
6,5or^,044 
4,201,382 
6,96fl,I84 
5,ti5fl,8l2 
4,207,632 
12,461,79.9 
19,274,496 

$117,264,664 
121,691,797 
146,646,638 
154,998,928 
147,867,439 
178,138,318 
ai6,»M,832 
212,946,442 
267,978,647 
304,668,381 
261,468,620 
314,639,942 
360,890,141 
282,618,160 
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it  goTenunent  in  rendering  protection  to  thia  interest  ha&  checked 
its  extension,  and  the  main  interest  of  that  dtate  is  a^aon  seen 
v^n  the  ocean.  But  recently  two  of  her  leading  '  statesmen,  of 
her  dominant  party,  proclaimed  for  free  trade,  f^or  a  few  years 
past  Hie  commercial  interests  of  the  country  have  prospered  and 
become  extended  with  great  rapidity.  Califomia  and  Australia 
,  have  been  treasures  to  the  merehattts  as  well  ui  to  the  nineis ;  mtd 
the  extravagant  coDaumption  by  eor  people  ef  foreign,  in  pr^erenee 
to  .deinestio  goods,  has  caused  the  mercantile  interest  to  flonridh. 
But  where,  in  the  end,  will  this  commerce  land  us  2 

*^ '  Where  are  we  to  get  our  money  to  pay  these  CDOstanflyaeesa-- 
ing  balances  against  us .? 

^^  ^  Our  ficeerteade  fiiends  say  that  the  hnportatioxis  should  be  in 
*  eoDCsss,  as  iiie  excess  indicates  tiie  profits.    Truly  Jonathan  is  kind 
to  take  all  his  profits  in  nick-nacks,  paying  for  his  ships,  labour,  and 
expenses,  out  of  his  home  purse  I 

**  *  The  feruth  is,  the  oorreet  poGcy  for  this  country  was  overtJmmn 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  Oenend  Jackson ;  and  our  leadmg  sMt^ 
'  men,  who  plainly  see  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  wo  dro 
siiAing,  adrrunnshed  hy  the  fate  of  Clay  arid  WebBter^  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  espouse  the  correct  principles,  and  urge  them 
upon  the  country.  THE  PEOPLB  WlUi  BT  DEOBEES 
BECOME  ENLIGHTENED  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  GET  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
THEIR  COWARDLY  LEADERS,  AND  LEAD  THBM  TO 
THE  RIGHT  PATH.*  It  was  a,  promising  indication  to  see  a 
Democratic  Congress,  by  a  constitutional  majority,  pass  improve- 
ment bills  over  the  veto  of  Mr.  Pierce  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  dU- 
tant  uihen  tariff  biJh  will  be  enacted  either  mth  or  wiihaui  ik$ 
Preddent^s  cowunt.  This  will  be  brought  about  by  sennd  judg* 
ment  as  a  prudent  precaution,  or  by  the  saddest  experiences,  wluch 
.  never  apply  their  teaching  in  vain.f 

f  

*  "Tke  Mme  «hin|t  is  ocettrrixi^hi'En);latid'<-the  working  or  labouring  classes 
■n  opening  their  ejes  to  the  absnrditT'  of  their  allowing  it  16  l)e  taken  for 
gtanted  thai  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  more  Intelligent  on  the  sahject 
of  labour  ifaan  the  laboariogmen  themselves  1  "-^Ibaag  Buchanan. 

Y  <■  ^  As  evidence  of  the  great  change  ^oing  on  amongst  the  Democrats  in  regard 
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<<  <  It  has  erer  been  a  great  faolt  of  the  people  of  this  ooimicy  to  be 
governed  more  by  parfy  spirit;  than  by  ideas  of  state  policy.  Every 
countryman  should  think  of  his  national  fiunily,  as  well  as  of  hii 
domestic  circle.    The  substantial  and  permanent  interests  of  the 

to  the  doetriae  of  ProUetlon,  we  may  mention  the  algniScant  and  hi|^j  en- 
eouraging  fkct  th*t,  daring  the  political  campaigns  of  1868,  many  leading 
Democrats,  in  different  parts  of  the  conn  try,  emphatically  announced  themselTet 
in  faTonr  of  Protection.  Leading  Democrats  in  Massachnsetts,  PennsjWaaiai 
and  other  States,  did  so.  Mr.  Hallet  was  decided  npon  the  question ;  and  from 
tlie  Boston  Post,  the  leading  organ  of  the  administration,  in  New  Englaikdi  wa . 
extract  the  following,  by  the  Po^  copied  from  the  PtnMylvanian^  a  leading 
•Democratic  paper : 

"  <  Bbmrt  Glat  on  tct  Tabitf.— To  these  old  line  Whigs  who  sincerely  regard 
the  opinions  of  Henry  Clay,  the  following  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  are  com- 
mended at  this  time.  In  1844,  when  Henry  Oli^  was  the  Whig  nominee  fat 
President,  he  delirered  a  speech  before  a  meeting  of  his  political  friends  In 
Raleigh,  North  Oarolina,  which  speech  we  find  in  the  Clay  Bugle  of  Jnly  26th, 
1844,  a  Whig  campaign  paper,  published  at  Harrisburg,  by  J.  Knabb,  Esq.  Is 
this  speech  Hr.  Clay  makes  use  of  the  following  emphatic  language : 

"  *  Let  the  amount  which  is  requisite  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
f  OTcrcment,  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  war,  be  raised  ezelusively  on  foreign 
imports ;  and,  in  adjusting  a  tariff  for  that  purpose,  let  such  discriminations  be 
made  as  will  foster  and  encourage  our  own  domestiu  industry.  All  parties  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protecti3n«' 

<<  <  So  said  Henry  Clay,  in  1844 ;  so  said  the  Democracy  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  tariff  issue,  and  so  say  thay  now,  in  every  public  meeting  that  passes 
resolutions  concerning  the  tariff.  They  hare  been  honest  and  consistent  in 
their  course,  while  the  Black  Republicans  have  been  dishonest  in  every  act 
with  reference  to  this  important  issue.  Will  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay  join 
with  that  party  which  is  opposing  every  principle  which  he  laid  down  in  his 
Raleigh  speech  7  Can  they  strike  hands  over  an  issue  whioh  their  great  leader 
would  not  accept  were  he  present?  Henry  Clay  said,  '  all  parties  onght  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protection.'  The  Black 
Republicans  are  not  satisfied  with  this  and  hence  are  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  Henry  Clay.  Tet  this  faction  asks  the  support  of  old-Hue  Whigs  1  Such 
an  appeal  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  sincere  admirers  of  Henry  Clay. 

"  <  The  rate  at  which  this  country  is  going  to  mfn  is  now  pretty  plainly  appa- 
rent to  every  intelligent  man,  and  is  made  conspicuous  by  our  annnal  trade 
returns.  It  seems  tliat  we  import  of  cotton  fabrics  about  one*half  the  amount 
we  manufacture,  which  consume,  of  the  raw  material,  upwards  of  650,000 
bales  per  annum,  worth  upwards  of  $30,000,000.  The  value  of  the  articles 
wrought  from  that  raw  material  is  nearly  $60,000,000  ;  of  which  some  6  or 
S,000,000 — a  coarser  fabric — is  exported.  A  country  like  this,  with  sole  com- 
mand of  raw  material,  with  abundance  of  manufacturing  skill  and  enterprisei 
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coifotay^afe  not  00  y«ried  as  to  be  beyond  Che  comprehension  of 
Mj  person,  of  ordinary  infozmation  and  jadgment,  if  he  would 
ezdude  from  them  the  mists  of  speculating  theorists,  and  look  at 
them  in  the  light  of  common  sense. 

"<AS  WITH  THE  FAMILY,  IF  THE  NATION  WOULD 
BECOME  RICH  K  MUST  SELL  MORE  THAN  IT  BUYS. 

-■■■■'■■  .  -    .1  .    -  •       m 

ftnd  with  ererj  necessary  facility  for  manafacturiog,  imports  four  times  as 
much  Tftlue  of  cotton  fabrics  as  it  exports  I 

^  'It  is  erident  enough  that  this  country  can  nerer  prosper  until  it  establishes 
ft  oomet  policy.  Political  parties  have  been  a  great  injury  to  us,  and  that 
i^juryi  unless  the  people  shaU  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  change 
their  course  for  the  future,  will  continue.  We  mnst  cease  our  sectional  jeal- 
OQflies,  and  all  endearor  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Northern  man  must  not  think  it  his  mission  to  orerturn,  by  civU  war  and  dis- 
oaiony  what  God  has  himself  established ;  but  we  .must  feel  grateful  to  tho 
•ntenpiiBing  a^d  courageous  Saxon  who  will  brare  a  tropic  sun  to  supply  us 
with  the  material  which  in  a  short  time  may  make  New  Boglaud  the  counting^ 
room  of  the  trade  of  the  world. '  And  the  Southern  man  must  recollect  that 
the  God  that  Ibrmed  this  country  for  a  great  nation,  or  empire,  nerer  intended 
that  aa^  one  part  of  it  should  enjoy  all  of  its  advantages.  Manufactures  must 
hare  thair  plaee,  commerce  its  centre,  and  ag^cultnre  its  field.  The  South- 
enier  must  lecolleot  that  hlf  is  an  agricultar%l  section,  and  that  his  Inie  policy 
consists  in  securing  a  good,  safe,  and  permanent  market  ibr  his  produce.  To 
endearor  to  seek  that  out  of  the  sphere,  and  at  the  expense,  of  his  own  coun- 
tiy,  cannot  be  safe.  He  must  learn  to  feel  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  acting  with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  are  able  to  open  that 
good  and  permanent  market ;  and  he  must  cease  to  be  annoyed  with  the  evi- 
deuces  of  thrift  which  Northern  industry  everywhere  CTinces,  and  submit  to  the 
conditions  on  which  Proridence  has  permitted  him  to  develope  the  wealth  of 
ibe  South.  How  admirably,  how  cunningly  this  Union  is  formed !  Pennsyl- 
Tftola,  its  back-bone,  is  of  iron,  facing  the  Kast,  upon  her  right  hand,  the 
South — upon  the  left,  the  North ;  the  grain-growing  regions  in  the  far  West 
to  situated  as  to  conveniently  supply  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
North,  the  iron  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar 
l^antere  of  the  South,  with  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
erery  point  of  the  eontpass.  That  is,  saying  nothing  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
prospects  of  a  ship-canal  to  l^ake  Brie,  there  is  the  great  channel  of  communi- 
cation by  the  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  Mississippi  rirer,  and  by  the 
Columbia  river,  which  will  shortly  be  connected  by  railroad  with  the  head* 
iraters  of  the  Mississippi.  By  a  glance  at  the  physical  constitution  of  thig 
country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  ambition  can  profit  it  that  is  not  an  ambition 
Ibr  the  whole  country.  No  part  can  possibly  be  built  up,  on  a  sound  and 
enduring  basis,  without  building  up  the  whole;  and  he  who  would  by  his 
policy  retard  and  cripple  the  energies  of  a  part,  aims  a  blow  at  the  whole.** 
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^raiS  IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRDWJIPMl  ON  WmcS 
THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  MDBT 
BE  BASED-  UNLESS  THE  POLIOY  ADOPTED*  SHAUU 
ATTAIN  THIS  END,  IT  WILL  BE  AN  ERRONtiOUS  ONE, 
{She  truth  of  this  posUaon  ^rill  be  adcnowledged  by  erery  one.  lo' 
T^tH^e  this  pcdky  is  the  aim  of  ereiy  nation  on  eartii  saving  Hie 
United  States.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  <hat  does  not 
struggle,  and  generally  with  saocess,  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade 
in  its  farour.  Even  France,  since  the  accession  to  power  of  Iioois 
'Napoleon,  although  encountering  many  obstacles,  and  feroed  :to  a 
less  &vourable  system  than  she  would  deske,  has,  as  a  general 
thmg,  especially  daring  peace,  exported  more  than  she  has  im- 
ported.    Her  balances  hare  been  comparatively  healthy. 

"*THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL  LEARN  BSF&KS 
LONG  THAT  THE    ONLY    RELIABLE   AND   8TBADY 
MARKET   FOR  BREADSTUPFS  IB  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 
HOME.     Occasional  wars  abroad,  or  a  famine,  may  create  a  tern* 
porary  demand  for  grain  ;  but  it  is  a  wretehed  nation  that  tsaniMt 
as  a  general  thing,  furnish  its  own  bread.     The  Yeoikee,  who 
would  feed  an  Englishman  with  his  bread,  will  be  cfbliged  to  butter 
it  well  with  duties.  A  LITTLE  REFLECTION  WILL  SATISFY 
US  THAT  WE   MUST  LOOK  FOR  A   SALE  OF   THE 
PRODUCE  OF  OUR  FARMS  TO  OUR  DOMESTIC  MARK* 
ETS.*    It  is  the  calculation  of  every  nation  to  be  independent  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  secure  this  end  is  the  policy  of  every 
nation  shaped.     America  is  rich  beyond  measure  in  agrioultanA 
resources,  but  their  development  and  the  realisation  of  tiie  wealtii 
they   may  affi>rd,  w31  be  at  a  period  fkr  remote,  unless  other 
iofterests  on  which  they  are  directly  dependent  are  regarded* 
Goimnerce,  as  one  thing,  is  necessary ;  but  how  can  eommeroe  \m 
sustained  without  a  healthy  foreign  trade?  A  TRADE  THAT  IM- 
POVERISHES THE  COUNTRY  MUST  SOON  CONSUME 
THBLIFESPRINOS  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  ALL  INDU^ 
TRY  WILL  BE  PARALYZED.'  " 

.  »  «  Thifl  ii  Just  mj  motto  In  other  wordB,— '  jI  Home  Market  for  our  fUnR«v 
%  be$t  BsdfroHiy* "-— Ibaao  BooBAVAif . 
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'*  (^ANJLpA  MUST  }CAKnFACTUB£.~TH£  DECENTRAIJZATION  OF  TJ^  liANU^ 
rACniREB  OF  the  EMPIKE  now  become  AK  urgent  FoimCAL  OTCES- 
SUT,  UNLESS  THE  AOEICULXOSB  OF  THE  COLOKIBSX9  TOfBE  UETT  wixH 

TBim  ,WITH  A  SiEPA^1:E  UAVuFAdltJOB^G  ^JHTVfS^  ffSiD  mXPS^^  ^EI. 
TAIN  THE  EHPIEE  IS  TO  CONTINUE  T6  BE  SACRIFICED  TO  BRITAIN  THJ^ 
COUNTRY. 

^'  In  a.  great  speech  in  the  H9iiae  of  IfOrds  on  the  14Ui  Au|si]|9i|^ 
1838,  Lord  Lyndhubst  thus  described  the  conw^g  into  epstencp 
of  ibfi  (3en(DiuiZolLv0irein  :-^^  STow  the  petitiqnefs  d^ined  hm  to  call 
^e  Atteix^tion  of  ^ir  ^^idf^^ps  to  the  ciroiup(i^^neea<^^»nneeted  with 
ibis  ertr^roordinary  decrease  (in  England)  of  trade ;  and  Ijhe  first 
point  to  ijrhich  he  would  direct  thoirnotice,  was  thie  ne;w  Pru(9£dan  eopa- 
laerdifl  sys^..  EYCxybody  ac^iuaiEited  with  that  p^oceedrng  ki^ew^ 
fknd  their  Ii9r(}sl^p9  Imew  well,  the  great  difficulties  which  Prussia 
had  to  encounter  in  bringmg  the  different  states  of  Germany  to 
accede  to  that  agreement.  Not  only  did  it  occasion  a  decrease  of 
the  exports  <^  this  country,  but  manuiGM^turing  establishments  had 
itfirted  up  in  central  Germany ;  and  in  c(>nsequence  of  the  che^p- 
vifi^  Pif  IfkbQur,  the  ful^?;fKntage  of  w^r  power,  and  the  a^aistn^ce  of 
Ittchteery  ejqported  froiQ  this  country,  they  were  now  enabled  not 
oiily  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  to  contend  with  us,  and  to  con* 
tend  successfully,  even  with  reference  to  our  great  staple  commo- 
difty  in  ^  foi:eign  markets.  Jji  the  United  States  of  America, 
^hioh  was  always  considered  our  own  especial  market,  the  cottons  of 
Germany  and  the  hardware  of  Germany  could  now  be  purchased 
^at  a  lower  price  than  pdmilar  articles  the  manufacture  of  this  coun* 
}a^.[  Ai^d  in  x^eply.  Viscount  Mblboukne  (the  t^^a  premier) 
jaid  :*-^^  She  noUe  Lord  had  pointed  the  attention  of  the  gsyjsnk^ 
inent  to  various  subjects  which  he  conceived  to  be,  and  which  un^ 
questionably  were,  of  the  very  greatest  importance ;  and  in  thje  first 
{ilil^,,he.had  c^reoted  th^  attention  to  the  copmercial  upicm  orf, 
the  oontbent  of  Europe,  instituted  under  the  influepceandgiiidaBOO^ 
Df  Prussia,  and  which  united  in  one  common  band  of  fiscal  regubt- 
Sons  so  many  of  the  states  of  Germany.  That  state  of  things  might 
1^  hpntalf^y  or  it  vf^H  Bot,  to  Uie  int^reate^  of  IWgland  ;  hut  it  ^ 
were'kMHUjtae  cotMno^ complain^  for  U  %0a9 cotUtnuy  to  mo  trmtf 
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whatever;  it  was  a  right  whidi  those  states  had  a  ri^t  to  enter 
into  if  thej  thought  proper ;  and  whioh  no  still,  ability,  nor  £{Ao- 
matic  address,  could  have  induced  them  not  to  adopt  if  they  thoi^t 
it  besfc  and  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests.*  " 

^^  Canadians  thus  see  in  its  proper  light  the  attempt  of  the  manu- 
facfcurers  of  Sheffield,  and  other  places  in  England,  through  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  to  coerce  Canada,  and  maike  us  leg^tlate  for  the  inter- 
ests of  England,  not  for  the  interests  of  Canada,  a  thing  which  (as 
Lord  Melbourne  has  so  well  shewn)  England  dared  not  attempt 
with  an  independent  country. 

^^  And  the  North  British  Bedew^  a  high  Free  Trade  authority, 
relates  that  since  1887  tilie  consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  increased 
more  tiian  twice  as  fast  in  the  continental  states  that  have  adhered 
to  the  protective  system  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  foolish  enou^  to 
tamper  with  hor  tariff  after  it  was  put,  in  1842,  on  the  most  patriotic 
footing."* 


•  The  RcTiewer  goes  on  to  SAy :  "  We  hare  now  many  rirals,  where  thirty 
years  ago  we  had  none ;  we  formerly  auppUed  nations,  whioh  now  partially  or 
entirely  mannfaclnre  for  themselves ;  we  formerly  bad  the  monopoly  of  maij 
markets,  where  we  are  now  met  and  undersold  by  yonng  competitors.  Tosey- 
eral  q^iarters  we  now  send  only  that  portion  of  their  whole  demand  which  our 
rivals  are  at  present  unable  to  snpply.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  onr  production 
now  than  formerly  is  exported  to  distant  and  unproducing  countries.  A  te 
larger  proportion  now  than  formerly  exported  to  our  own  colonies,  and  oi|r 
remote  possessions.  Kore,  relatively,  is  sent  to  Africa  and  America,  and  less  to 
Bnrope.  Countries  which  we  formerly  supplied  with  the  finished  article,  now 
take  from  us  only  the  half-finished  article  or  the  raw  material.  Anstria  meets 
OS  in  Italjr ;  Switzerland  and  Germany  meet  us  in  America ;  the  United  States 
meet  ne  in  Brazil  and  Ghioa.  We  formerly  sent  yarn  to  Russia :  we  now  sand 
jDotton-wool.  We  formerly  sent  plain  and  printed  calicoes  to  Germany  :  we  now 
fend  mainly  the  yarn  for  making  them.  All  these  countries  produce  mora 
cheaply  than  we  do— but  as  yet  they  are  not  producing  enoti^A ;  we  therefore  tup* 
fUnunt  them.  Partly  by  onr  old  restrictive  system,  partly  by  the  natural  effect 
of  an  increasing  population, they  have  been  driven  from  the  plough  to  the  loon 
.»-or  have  been  drlyen  to  add  the  loom  to  the  plough :  and  henceforth  our  mano- 
iiacturing  production  can  increase  only,  not  by  underselling  or  successfully  com« 
petlog  with  our  rivals,  but  by  the  demand  of  the  world  inereatitkg  faeter  than  our 
rivals  can  mpply  it.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  our  principal  mannfae- 
tnns ;  it  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  oar  ohief  mannikctar«,  the  cotton*'' 
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'^  StodsticiaDB  ia  Eaglaad  have  always  cither  nusconceived  or 
Qusrepre^ented  the  auoooas  of  Aiacricati  manufacturing.  The  fol* 
lowing  figures,  however,  will  speak  for  tiiemselves : — 

The  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  consumed, 

Bales.  Valujs. 

In  1868—460,000        120,020,000 
In  1869—700,000  88,i:00,000 


Inci-easo— 230,000        $18,480,000 

^'  The  ralue  in  1859,  being  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1858. 
We  know  that  the  demand  has  been  so  great  at  homo,  tliat  the^ 
Amimcans  have  not  had  any  great  inducement  to  look  abroad,  but 
still  we  know  that  Canada  alone  buys  from  tliem  (showing  that  these 
manufacturos  are  cheaper  than  the  same  goods  in  England)  about 
eight  millions  of  dollars  worth  per  annum ;  and  from  the  lal<'st 
weekly  report  of  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Ti-ade,  I  extract  tbo 
following:  *  V/ie  Export  Trade  18  active^  and  still  on  the  increase. 
We  are  competing  encouragingly  with  tlie  English  in  low  cotioa 
goods  among  the  Cldnese  and  in  India.'  Now,  until  through  the 
adoption  of  an  American  Zollverein  we  get  for  CHinada  a  greatly 
extended  market  for  her  manufactures,  we  might  have  tlie  alio  via* 
tion  of  being  able  to  pay  them  away  for  our  tea  and  other  articles 
of  import,  if  Parliament  would  only  now  evinoe  so  decided  a  deterw 
xmnation  to  sustain  Canadian  manufactures  as  to  enable  parties  to ' 
go  into  them  with  confidence.  To  encourage  P«iirlia[nent  iirthis,  I 
shall  hero  give  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  by  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries. — Tlie  amount,  930,872,1^0  is 
tndy  astonishing  when  we  reflect  on  the  unpatriotic  chai-actcr,  in 
regard  to  American-iudustry,  of  the  governing  party  in  the  U.  S., 
and  on  the  perpetual  attempts  by  English  statesmen  to  induce  thent 
to  adopt  a  suicidal  policy  in  this  respect. 
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StaUmeta  exhOUing  tkt  Valwe  of  Mannfatturtd  JfHdtn  tf  DmnetHe  flroiut^' 
exported  from  ike  VnUed  Stotee  to  Foreign  CmmUHsi,  BMh  JwK^  16M. 
/Vom  the  jinntuU  Report  of  the  Secretary  qfthe  Trtatwry. 


ABTIOtlB. 

1858. 

Abtiolm. 

1858. 

Wox         

$85,926 

300,724, 

2,304 

476,722 

1,267«691 

249,432 

116,893 

24,336 

59,532 

l,13V,507 

60,958 
932,499 
777,921 
126,525 

55,280 

934,303 

2,410,224 

1,269,494 

212,840 

365,173 

163,650 

48,119 

405,931 

464,415 

4,059,528 

1,985,223 
681,278 

2,069,194 
1,782,025 

1,800,285 

Hemp  and  flax*- 

cloth  and  thread.. 

bags  and  all  man- 
ufactures of. ... . 

W;eariag  apparal 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. . 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Billiard  Ubles  k  appa'tus. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and 

sunshades.  *  .••••...•• 

1,326 

87,766 
816,696 
36,783 
46,349 
49,163 
8,791 

313,379 

7,220 

106,489 

99,7781 

209,774 

'      939,991 

181,317 

214,608 

34,186 

97,327 

138,590 

86,386 

139,184 

28,901 

691441 

103,821 

1,435,861 

2,601,788 

DnftnAil  m\9Wt  ....  ...... 

Spirite  from  grain 

Spirite  from  molasses  • .  • 
Spirits  from  oth.  materials 
Molaiaos 

VSnAflTiLr     --  .......••■•• 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider.. . 
Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of 

Lard  oil 

Manufac.  of  India  rubber, 
Leather  and  morocco  (not 

sold  per  pound) 

Fire  engines  k  apparatus, 
Printing  presses  and  tjpes 

Mnsical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  statiooerjp .... 

Paints  and  varnish 

Manufactures  of  glass.  •  • 
Manufactures  of  tin.  • ,  • . 
Manufactures  of   pewter 

lead 

Manufactures    of  marble 

and  stone 

Household  fyimitnre 

Coaches  and  other  car'gs. 
Hats 

Saddlerj 

Tallow  oaadles  atid  soap 

.  and  other  candles 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

Leather  boots  and  sboes  '. 
0(Mrdaffe  «••••*  ••••••••• 

f^nnnowder ••• 

8iat    

Lead 

Iron-^pig,  bar,  nails.  • .  - . 

all  manu fact's  of.. 
Copper  and  bras.-,  manft- 

fiLAlnrcs  of  •••••..■•.. 

Manufactures  of  gold  and 

silrer,  and  gold  leaf... 

OuicksiWer 

Medicinal  drugs 

Cotton  piece-goods- 
printed  or  colored. 

uncolored 

twisty  jaen,  thread 
other  manufac.  of. 

Artifi'al  flowers  ft  jewelry 
Trunks  and  valises. ..... 

Bricks  and  lime 

Oil  cake 

Articles  not  enumerated. 
Total 

S80^378,1M 

^^  And  to  turn  now  to  the  actual  annual  production  of  mknu&C- 
tores  in  the  United  States,  it  maj  not  be  generallj  known  that  tluB 
«inT)unts  to  more  than  three  times  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  ma- 
nufiictures  which  the  Americans  import,  a  oircumstaQee  in  which 
lies  the  real  advantage  of  the  United  States  both  m  mbnej  (althou^ 
the  United  States  have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  Banks, 
wMe  Canada  has  the  best  Banks  in  the  world))  and  in  emidoymeiiti 
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over  Canada.    I  have-  at  hand  no  statistios  later  than  the  followmg, 
gfifea  in  the  official  report  of  the  last  Cenmu  published  in  1856 : — 

'^  the  America!^  national  census  of  1850  directed  inquiries  to  be 
made  into  all  the  products  of  indostrj^indnding  thename  of  the  cor- 
pgiatioD,  eompaay  or  mdividaal,  the  name  of  the  bnanese  or  mantl- 
&ctare,  capital  invested  in  real  and  peraonal  estate,  quantity,  kind 
and  value  of  raw  materials  used,  and  of  manufactured  produets,  iii€i 
kind  of  motive  power,  machinerj,  structure  or  resource,*  thenum- 
hir  of  hands  employ^,  with  ilieir  wages.    In  compiling  the  results 
of  that  census,  only  a  few  generalizations  were  made,  embracing  the 
Biggregate  product  of  manufactures,  mining  and  mechanic  arts,  and! 
apeoial  sununariea  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  salt  manufactures,  dis- 
tiBbfies,  breweries  and  fisheries.  All  kindd  of  mercantile,  commercial 
<»r  tra&ig  business,  where  no  special  article  was  produced  or  manu- 
^M^tored,  butwfaiehwere  confinedtodeafingand exchange  of  articles 
mnd  mflTchandiseormaBufaettoe,'  were  exprewfy  exoipUd.  The  gene^' 
ral  results  of  the  census  in  New  Tork  and  ttie  United  States,  as  far 
as  published,  were  as  foUow : — 

thlKuflUtmr$^  Mining f  and  Mechanic  ArU,           Sew^Torl^,  Vnittd  8taie9, 

IlidltidiiBli  ttid-«tUbllfthmenU, 23,ft53  12 1 ,866 

Oqtel  InVMMd, $  99,904,406  $  627,209,193 

B»irnAMrial8  nwd, 134,666,674  664,655,039 

Haoda  employed— Males, 147,737  719,479 

Females, 61,612  226,613 

AfttLntA  wages, 49, 13 1 ,000  229,736,377 

Amnl  produet,  valoe  of, 237,597,249  1,013,336,463 

Per  eeiii.  ptofit, 53.86  43.43 

Cbtton  Mamtfiicturu, 

Sstablishments, 86  1,094 

dftpiUl  inrested, $4,176,920  $74,600,931 

Baw  materials  need— Bales  cotton, 37,778  641,240 

Tons  of  coal, 1,539  121,099 

Baw  materials,  Talne  of, $1,985,973  $34,835,056 

*  ''These  were  defined  to  ioclade,  1st,  molivepower^  as  water,  steam,  horse, 
wind,  or  otherwise ;  2d,  macAincry,  as  numher  of  spindles,  looms,  presses,  mUls 
mtkd  rans  of  stones  *,  saw  mills  and  number  of  saws,  or  other  appropriate  amoont  of 
the  kind  and  qaantitj  of  machinery ;  3d,  itructure,  or  rtBOwrcu^  as  furnaces, 
number  of  fires ;  bloomeries.  number  of  fires ;  stone  quarries,  mines,  ships, 
^ressels,  boats  nsed  for  fishing,**  Ac. 
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aatai^  Mam^aetwrtM.                            Kno  York.  United  StaUw. 

Handf  emplojed— Males, 2,632  33,15<> 

Females, 3,688  60,136 

▲yerage  monthl/ wage8->Ma1e, \^Z%  ...^ 

Female, 9  38 

Annaal  prodact,  Talue  of, $3,591,989  $61,869,18^ 

WMltn  Manufactwre$, 

BetabliBhmeDts, 249  1,559 

Oapital  inyeited, $  4,459,3T0  $26,118,660 

Baw  materials  used-r-Pounds  of  wool, 12,538,786  70,862,829* 

Tons  of  coal, 46,370 

Raw  materials,  Talne  of, $3,838,292  $25,755,991 

Hands  employed— >]f ales, 4,262  22,678 

Females, 2,412  16,57^ 

Annual  prodact, 7,030,604  Talae  43,207,551^ 

Annual  product  of  all  the  three  departments— Talue  In  U.  S..  $1118,413,201 

<<  From  the  abore  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
daction  of  manufactures  in  tho  United  States  is  the  enormous  sum 
of  eleven  hundred  and  eighteen  millions,  Tour  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  two  doUars ! 

^<  But  many  of  my  readers  may  bo  more  astonished  to  be  told 
that  even  in  thecotnparativoly  commercial  state  of  New  York  (with 
which  and  Canada  there  is  a  better  comparison)  the  manu£EM)turo8 
are  as  much  in  annual  value  as  all  the  foreign  imports  of  the  whole 
United  States.  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the 
last  census,  the  value  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  single  State  of  New 
York  annually,  was,  Ave  years  ago,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
millions  of  dollars :  showing  that  the  value  of  labour  and  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  (including  interest  on  capital  invested^  was  one  hun^ 
dred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
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"PBOTBCTED  MA^UFAGTUREB  ABlfi  SIPKLT," 

1^  fe9lt9tpd  K^gli^  .wiil^er)  cop«t^tly  repjs^ted,  liWl«  (^nkirf^dip^ 
^  tiie^::^a  by  ih,6  balf-j^forme^  he^ey^d.  Wl^^ei?  «  i;iy^^ 
]^^.9i{  vf|^.x^c^^djaiaay  cwl^r^c^an,  ^«ia  ^pt  ^  bflifiir^, 

^9,  .thj9  i<rq4Qd(^|K>r  pf  the  Kor^n,  \^  coo8i«i%  poring  oy^r  ^ 

]9,7J/^of  tf^  hl^W  ^  wy  ;D(iaiQ^^(a^t;t^  <^prpy€i  ji^* 

«>  ^.  gW^t  o^^f^ctttp^  jlm4  their  origlp  b  U)^  piio)»jrti¥0^ 
Mip^(m-  7^bd  oijgr  own,  the  grei^te^  w^  l^^t  fiiokly  of  l^lyi  49 
<^  Q;i;m  ;^nfuiu^tai)eii  topk  ti^ir  rise  iijiit  syatcim  of  prptoc%^. 
4Ht^9  ^  bi^  l»  to  j^puat  to  prohibitioi^.  In  a^di^qn  (jo  it^, 
«twji\g  ,tp  ,(he  ;fw*^  hqsiil^i^s  i^t  rag^d  \f^  ?wp^  f<v  ftwrbr* 
4j^if^r  of  ft  ceufeiry  heforp  1815,  i?fe  pnjpyed  fi  further  aqpi^fmN 
qtWpp^7;<^  <^^  j3(^uC^tmi,Qg  indja«|97  pf  the  wpdd.  Apd  tiboa 
«liri;K\geiitp)rptBction  hf^  nf^  omly  crpii^ted  foanufact^rea,  but  ci:e^tp4 
il^m  vhpre  they  woirfd  not  ^atur^y  ;^ay^  eristpd,  in  spite  of  g^r^t 
natoral  disadyantages.  Other  jiationd  haye  coal  .and  irop  orp  M 
^pU  f^  jre.  39ie  United  States  ai;e  eye^  richer  ip  <i^  rp^pect. 
lE^t  Qtih^r  n»iaoQp  ^ye  al^p,  1y^t  ire  hayp  not;  they  h9.yp  nat^yp 
rw  TO^teiWft.  It  hf^p  bppn  justly  obswypd,  that  Grkat  Pkitaw 
IS  ipiirauLA^y  foon  iv^  th^  mw  matjwcai.s,  .whkch  my^^Wf^^Wk 
xp:tt .  3A9^  o'  TSB  awAxsn  ponxioir  pE  hbi^  lUNUFAqruB^^ 
B!^D,?f?Ofwr-  We  ^laye  np  pptt(?n,  no  s^k,  flo  fi^p  wocj^  5ypn  pw 
1^  jfl)nfpr  ti^p  Djismufftctare  lof  j^^y^^  cpmpp  fi^q^  Swpdpa; 
Q^  (^,  ff^i  polpPsr?^  FQod^,  &oo(i  the  pnds  of  the  eai^. 
..  « *  llp^ti tp  us  in  ^nw^fftp^i^ri|^g .ijndwstiyiis  Fr^pe.  Qpr ;ini^^Q^ 
%*«Wg  j«4w?try,  thpugh  pSSi  ipftriof  to  ouigi,  h^  npvprt^plMb 
«M5<5  ^«>  P^«W,  avgme^tipd  in  .i^pi  pypi|  £i?ea^p  n^p,  bnt  mdftr 
4^  I|ip4  jp^U9i  prytpptip^, 

^  jOip  /^l^  |;^|^  «f  %  Jww  <?f  ^WPlWi  C^?rfly  iwUdiftg  *• 
IflKBir  JW^  of  t^^^VSEP r  Mlip4^jP»^  o)fi9ipf!>  ^^p  iQrfeiBD 
isti  and  middle  classes;  or  tium  these  agam  from  the  repablicaaSi 
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propagandistB,  socialists  and  uliara  refonners.  Yet  on  the  subject 
of  protection  (with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  specnlative 
enthusiast,  and  a  few  wine-growers  in  the  South)  they  are  all 
agreed.  Protection  to  French  industry,  from  the  time  of  Oolbert 
downwards,  has  been,  and  will  be  the  policy  of  whatever  party  is 
uppermost  in  France  ;  and  in  this  policy,  and  this  alone,  will  the 
dominant  party  receive  the  support  of  all  other  parties.  The 
French  partisans  of  free  trade  being  moetiy  speculative  and  literary 
men,  we  nught  have  supposed  that  the  French  newspaper  press, 
rich  as  it  is  in  literary  talent  of  the  first  order,  or  that  at  least  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  would  be  favourable  to  their  views.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Nay,  the  very  newspaper  which  has  been  for  many^ 
years  the  advocate  of  progress  and  liberal  views,  the  Ootutitur 
tionnd^  is  and  always  luusr  been,  the  most  determined  champion  of 
]Hrotection.  In  fact,  among  all  classes,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  the  doctrines  of 
protection  prevail  and  flourish.  The  stupendous  natural  boundaries 
of  the  country,  the  very  Alps  and  Pyrenees  themselves,  do  not 
repose  on  their  everlasting  foundations  more  securely  than  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  that  protect  and  foster  the  native  industry  of  France. 
(Look  at  the  overwhehning  majority  of  all  parties  in  the  recent 
debate  of  the  National  Assembly.) 

^'  ^  After  France  comes  Germany.  Let  any  one,  before  the  late 
struggles,  have  visited  the  countries  embraced  by  the  Zollverein. 
To  say  that  protection  has  there  produced  manufiicturing  prosperity, 
would  be  to  beg  the  question.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  ex* 
actiy  cthineident  in  time  and  place  with  the  most  stringent  protec- 
tive laws,  has  arisen  a  manufiu^turing  industry  and  production  of 
wealth,  without  an  approach  to  a  parallel  in  all  the  former  history 
of  Germany.  On  every  side  are  seen  rising  mills,  factories,  work- 
shops, and  warehouses,  teeming  with  an  industrious  and  busy  popu- 
lation ;  and  so  vab  from  agriculturb  being  NEaLBCTBD,  ir 
jfBVBR  MADB  HORB  RAPID  PR0GRBS8,  to  Say  nothing  of  the  mining, 
metallurgical  industry,  which  has  also  received  the  most  astonish- 
ing impetus.  Yet  with  us — ^the  richest  country  m  the  world — the 
Zollverein,  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent,  multitudinous  population 
and  increasing  wealth,  has  littie  trade.    But  as  she  has  protected 
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lierself  from  the  inflox  of  our  manufactores,  she  has  undoubtedly 
been  growing  richer  and  busier.  Nay,  hardware,  the  product  of 
protected  German  industry,  is  actually  finding  its  way  into  Bir- 
mingham itself,  and  articles  of  German  manufacture  are  superseding 
articles  of  Birmingham  make.  Thb  morb  proteotbd  arb  begin- 
ning TO  BEAT  THB  LESS  PROTECTED  MANUFACTURES  ON  THEIR  OWN 

-GROUND.  The  Birmingham  people  have  no  power,  to  retaliate. 
"German  tariffi  take  care  of  that.  German  thinkers,  deeper  and 
MORE  INDEPENDENT  THAN. THB  ENGLISH,  have  cxposed  the  shallow- 
ness of  those  theories,  which  have  turned  the  heads  of  our  rulers. 
Princes,  ministers,  philosophers  and  people,  are  agreed  to  maintain 
the  protection  which  has  so  abundantly  justified  their  sagacity. 

^^  ^  Look  at  Russia.  Examine  the  protectiye  and  jealous  tans'  of 
iliat  infant  but  colossal  state :  then  contemplate  its  results.  Take 
4ihe  testimony  of  that  most  unexceptionable  witness,  Mr.  Cobden. 
He  has  recently  visited  the  protected  textile  manufactures  of  Russia, 
which,  but  for  protection,  would  never  have  had  existence.  And 
what  does  he  say  ?  That  the  Russians  are  to  be  our  customers  for 
eotton  goods,  and  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  the  boundless  im- 
portations of  com  from  the  Black  Sea  ?  Vain  delusdon  !  Accord- 
ing to  him  THB8B  PROTEOTBD  MANUFACTURES,  WHICH  SHOULD,  IN 
tJONFORlOTT  WITH  OUR  RBOEiyED  THEORIES,  HAVE  BEEN  SICKLY 
AND  STUNTED,  ARB  NOW  SO  ADVANCED  AND  FLOURISHING  AS  TO 
THRBATBN    A    RIVALRY    WITH    GrEAT    BRITAIN    HERSELF.       And 

«very  branch  of  human  industry  and  art  is,  by  the  same  means, 
be^nning  to  flourish  and  expand  in  an  empire,  which  stretching 
from  west  to  east,  and  from  east  to  west  again,  in  almost  unbroken 
i^ntinuity  around  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  extends  from  Arch- 
'  angel  nearly  to  Constantinople,  embracing  some  off  the  finest  cli- 
mates and  soils  in  the  world,  connected  and  concentrated  as  they 
wiQ  soon  become  by  its  new  iron  highways.  Within  her  borders 
are  cherished  and  naturalized  the  productions  of  all  lands.  We 
have  just  seen  in  England  specimens  of  the  finest  steel  from  native 
Russian  iron,  fabricated  in  Russia,  not  only  into  the  swords, 
Imyonets,  and  lauoes  of  an  overwhelming  military  power,  but  into 
table  cutlery  and  tools,  that  you  might  suppose  to  have  been  turned 
out  at  Birmmgham  and  Sheffield  ;  while  the  gold  and  silver  plate. 
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Ike  diamonds,  the  jeweUefy,  the  ezcfoiate  syb,  the  gold  mtmiyNit 
tissues  aad  brocade,  dispute  the  pme  with  Paris  a&d  Lyons; 
Siorch,  the  PoKtical  Economist,  onoe  persuaded  the  Riuasa 
g03renmient  to  give  die  free  trade  system  a  trial.  It'  was  tried. 
IT  DISMALLY  FAILED,  AND  WAS  ABANDONED.  AIO. 
ARE  NOW  AGREED  THAT  PROTECTION  IS  THE  TRUE 
POLICY  OF  RUSSIA ;  AND  AIJL  FIND,  THAT  IN  RUSSIA, 
AS  EVERY  WHERE  ELSE,  IT  IS  THE  SURE  ROAD  TO 
PROSPERITY  AND  POWER. 

'^  ^  Take  now  a  small  state,  Belj^um.  In  proportion  to  her  area> 
her  manu&cturing  industry  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  $asf 
other  country,  not  excepting  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  B«t  ia 
Bdgium,  not  only  has  the  protectiye  system  kng  flourished,  but 
the  protecting  duties  are  now  hi^er  than  ever.  .  Belptua  is 
the  rery  paradise  of  protection.  NAY,  THERE  IS  EVEN  A 
BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTATION.*  Superficial  observers  call  it 
an  absurd  tax  on  the  many  for  tiie  benefit  of  a  few.  But  tiiose 
who  know  tiie  facts  of  the  case,  and  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  tt» 
eflfects,  and  assert  the  liberty  of  indepoident  judgment,  find  it  the 
dieapest  mode  in  a  season  of  great  danger  and  diffictdiy,  of  sup- 
porting the  apparent  surplus  of  an  immense  populati(m.  Many 
who  superciliously  and  arrogantly  censured  the  king  and  gOTera* 
ment  of  Bel^um,  for  this  flagrant  breach  of  th^  dry  and  barren 
rules,  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  preserving  that  little 
and  defenceless  kingdom,  not  only  in  peace,  but  PROSPERITY, 
AMIDST  THE  STORMS  OF  SURROUNDING  REVOLU- 
TION. Here  again,  as  elsewhere,  protected  manufacturing  indus- 
try has  overflown  on  the  soil.  Land,  by  nature  a  mere  sand,  has 
actually  become  the  most  fertile  in  Europe,  and  supports  a  larg^ 
population  than  any  other. 

<^  ^  Gross  the  Atlantic,  and  look  at  the  past  and  present  policy  dt 
the  United  States.  For  some  years  after  the  last  war,  low  import 
duties  were  tried.    The  effects  were  ruinous;  they  were  abandoned 

*  "  Will  not  the  duUedt  pereei^e  that  by  means  of  a  Bountj  on  her  ezport*- 
tion  of  cotton  goods  for  a  few  years,  Canada  could  manage  to  buy  her  Teas  itt 
Ohina  with  her  cotton  manufactures.  She  woald  be  buying  these  Teas  much, 
cheaper  practically,  even  if  not  in  apparent  Monty  price.'* — Ibaao  BtOHiMiH. 
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lot  daties  aVowediy  proteotite.  Our  Eeonomisto  projpMwtieated 
iiA»Iii0f,  but  the  resoU  i^as  proBpeHiy,  Imd  a  yaM  extendoii  of  ike 
eottbn,  wobllen,  and  irofei  iiuiimfiM^tilres.  Brtoiclkes  of  indtrntry^ 
irUch  ID  the  prepuce  of  firee  impoiis  from  Eng^aiid^  wctald  fiover 
.  Imife  had  eren  a  begiimmg,  jio^  threaton  riylJry. 

^*  ^  Pr5tecti<m !  pnAeetion !  is  now  the  ioBiiuiCtite  arj  of  the  nata(»i^ 
and  the  settled  policy  of  the  goyemment.  Enfi^mous  duties^ 
Ihdogh  lately  somewhat  inoderaiedy  are  ikfc  thk  hour  leyied  en  all 
our  numo&ctinres  fw  the  ayowed  purpose  of  protectiott.  Amerieaft 
ijoitoil-mills  h^Ve  riseii  up,  Imd  are  be^iti!ung  td  buy  At^ay^  on  the 
spot,  9i6  cotton  from  our  Manchester  manufactured.  A  poWeriU 
piktiy  are  actually  cafling  for  an  in^rea^  bt  pJrotfediOn,  aKhough 
Ainerican  protected  manufactures  are  be^x^ning  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  ibarket. 

^^  ^  Who  is  the  man  of  all  the  American  citisens,  by  age,  experience,. 
Hound  practical  wisdom,  hi^  character,  and  great  natural  talent^ 
best  qualified  to  occupy  the  preadeniaal  chair  ?  Impartial  judgda 
will  say,  Heniy  Clay.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  a  staunch  adre* 
eate  of  protection,  and  declares  Free  Trade  to  be  a  flattering  illusion,, 
destructiye,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  bcXA  interests  of  America. 
What  says  Daniel  Webster  ?  His  talent,  penetration,  experience 
and  judgment  no  man  doubts.  He  once  was  a  free  trader ;  but  he 
now  dechres  that  Free  Trade  is  erroneous  in  theory,  and  would  in 
practice  inflict  mortal  injury  on  his  country.  But  the  actual  Presi- 
dent, General  Taylor,  is  an  ayowed  protectionist.  More  enli^tened 
soeiei^  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  in  tiie  city  of  BostcMi,'^ 
yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  among  the  most  enlightened  and  influ- 
ential classes,  the  doctrines  of  protection  reign  triumphant. 

^'  ^  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  policy  ?  Or,  that  we  may  not 
be  diarged  witii  the  old  sophism,  "  Pont  hoe  ergo  propter  h>cJ^ 
What  is  co-incident  with  this  misdirected  industry  ?  No  loi^r 
(as  during  tibie  low  import  duties)  general  distress,  but  prodigious 
prosperify.  Notwithstanding  a  most  expenmye  war,  the  United 
States  neyer  were  so  prosperous  as  at  this  hour. 

^^  ^  Here  are  instances  of  natbns  adopting  the  protecliye  flystete. 

*  Appropriately  called  "  The  Athens  of  America." 
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In  every  case  mannfifcctures  have  been  created^  not  sioklj  and 
stunted,  but  healthj  and  flourishing ;  in  almost  every  case  industij 
has  been  forced  into  an  artificial  channel,  but  the  result  has  been 
solid  and  prodigious  prosperity.  Need  we  wonder,  that  in  every 
one  of  these  states  in  Europe  and  America,  protection  continues 
the  universal  creed  of  the  people,  and  the  settled  immovable  policy 
of  the  government. 

^'  ^  I  mistake.  One  of  these  states,  and  the  one  that  has  flourished 
most  under  the  protective  system,  has  suddenly  altered  its  opinion, 
and  altered  its  poUcy.  SO  IT  ONCE  CHANGED  ITS  MIXED 
AND  FREE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  A  REPUBLIC.  AND  AS 
IT  SOON  REVERTED  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION, 
SO  WILL  IT  ERE  LONG  REVERT  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  COM- 
MERCLiL  POLICY.  THAT  POLICY  WiLL  THEN  BE 
TREBLY  JUSTIFIED,  AS  WELL  BY  THE  RUIN  AT- 
TENDING ITS  DESERTION,  AS  BY  THE  PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWING  ITS  ORIGINAL  ADOPTION,  AND  ITS 
FINAL  RESUMPTION. 

'^  ^  But  the  maxim  that  protected  manufactures  are  sickly  and 
stunted,  must  not  escape  so  easily.  There  are  other  tests  of  its 
truth. 

^^  ^  Where  are  the  great  and  flourishing  manufactures  that  have 
never  enjoyed  protection  7 — ^that  were  not  produced  and  cradled  by 
it? 

^< '  Let  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  reply  to  the  interrogatory. 
Stand  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  transept,  and  look  around. 
Then  go  and  explore  the  naves,  the  sides,  the  galleries.  The  mar- 
vels of  industry  created  and  nurtured  by  protection  shine  eveiy* 
where,  above,  below,  around,  and  on  all  sides.  But  what  has 
unprotected  industry  to  show  ?  If  unregulated  exchanges  be  (as 
you  say)  not  only  the  most  congenial  and  invigorating,  but  tiie 
natural  atmosphere  of  manufistcturing  industry,  surely  you  can 
point  out  some  specimens  of  its  rise  and  luxuriant  growth,  under 
such  obvious  and  favourable  circumstances.  We  will  be  content 
with  a  specimen.  JExpede  Herculem.  You  may  search  and  ran- 
sack as  long  as.  you  please.  No  trophy  of  a  grkat  manufacture, 
not  indebted  to  protection  for  its  very  existence,  is  to  be  found 
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lliere.  Not  (we  may  be  well  assured)  because  it  is  excluded,  but 
BECAUSE  IT  EXISTS  NOT. 

«^IF  UNPROTECTED  MANUFACTURES  ARE  ANY- 
WHERE TO  BE  FOUND,  THEY  ARE  SICKLY  AND 
STUNTED  ONES.  Look  at  the  two  nations  m  Europe  that 
most  fireely  admit  foreign  commodities.  They  are  Ireland  and 
Turkey. 

"  ^  I  say  Ireland,  because  she  has  perfectly  Free  Trade  with  the 
richest  manu&cturing  nation  on  earth.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  linen  trade,  has  she  any  but  manufactures  of  the  most  sickly 
complexion  ?  Alas !  Ireland  is  but  another  name  for  everything 
4;hat  is  capable,  but  withal,  wretched  and  abortive.  Look  at 
Turkey.  Her  customs  are  low,  her  commercial  system  is  what  is 
called  a  liberal  one.  The  ruins  of  Asia  Minor  attest  its  capability 
of  maintaining  a  large  population.  Now  Asia  Minor  is  a  desert. 
No  part  of  the  vast  dommions  of  the  Sultan  exhibit  any  good 
effects  of  his  tarijflT. 

^^ '  One  reason  why  Canada  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  United  States  is,  that  Canada  has  no 
manufjBKstures,  but  the  United  States  have.  Canada  has  none, 
because  ont  manufactures  smother  all  infant  ones.  The  United 
States  have  manufactures,  because  they  have  protecting  duties. 
Till  recentiy  we  gave  Canada,  as  an  equivalent,  protection  in  our 
markets,  as  we  were  protected  in  hers.  We  have  taken  it  away. 
Already  Canada  offers  us  our  choice.  A  return  to  protection,  or 
annexation  and  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  facts  are, 
everywhere,  that  protected  manufactures  are  healthy  and  robust ; 
unprotected  manufactures  sickly,  stunted,  and  precarious. 

^^  ^  A  nation  tiiat  manufactures  for  itself  prospers. 

'^  ^  Nor  are  the  reasons  difficult  to  discover. 

^^  ^  A  nation  that  manu£Eu;tures  for  itself,  as  well  as  grows  food  for 
itself,  produces  two  values  and  two  markets  instead  of  one.' 

^^  ^  Neither  manufacturing  nor  agricultural  industry  are  any  longer 
limited  by  the  accidental  capacity  of  foreign  markets.  ManufiEM- 
tnres  create  a  market  for  food ;  food  for  manufactures.  Both  may 
increase  at  home  by  each  other's  help  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

^^  ^  One  great  cause  of  our  alternations  of  manu&cturing  prosperily 
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and  distresa,  and  the  absence  of  steady  progiress,  is  the  Want  df  ^ 
due  balance  between  the  damestie  production  cf  feod  and  Mw  pM>- 
duce,  arid  thfe  productioii  of  other  lliings.  A  balance  to  ie  Wsloi^d 
by  fencouHtging  and  sthnulatmg  the  cfmployment  of  people  <*i  ttfe 
Md,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colomes.  What  fiefeb 
W6  hive !    But  we  are  spell-bound.*' 

«^  t)dN*T  tAX  THK  KATtON  FOll  tflB  BKNBPIT  OF  A  ^ROinJCXITG  CI4A88. 

lAK^  Care  op  thb  doKsuMsn,  akd  lbt  the  PRODcrcnt  tak*  cARk 

OP  HiMSBLP." 

^^' Weread  of  aman  to "vrham^ though  a  tordererjihe  Jeirsof  old 
all  adhered  from  the  least  even  to  the  grealest,*  and  this  aeetas  a^ 
riiBiilar  case  of  delusion.  ^  BonH  tax  the  nation  for  the  benafit  ef 
a  producing  eUui.  Take  care  of  the  eonmmeTj  and  let  the  pto^ 
dueer  take  care  of  himeelf^ — say  the  En^h  EoonoouBlB.  Tt 
this  the  patriotic  writer  we  have  quoted  replies :  *  ^^  The  nuudms  of 
our  ancient  and  successful  policy  were  very  different.  Our  fothers 
said, — ^  Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  to  take  oare  to  dbyblop  thb 
PBODtJOiHG  PORCBS  OF  TotTR  OWK  ootmTRT.  The  gain  of  doing  tfaia 
Will  be  so  immense,  that  it  will  present  you  with  an  ample  fund,  not 
cttdy  sufficient  to  pay  the  tax  you  com{dain  of;  but  after  having 
paid  it  still  super^ibounding,  and  leaving  in  your  hand,  for  your 
own  spending,  a  surplus  ten  times  as  great  as  that  tax.  Nay,  the 
very  tax  itself  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  disappear.  For  the  deve- 
lopment of  your  own  producmg  power  will  not  only,  at  first  and  at 
once,  bring  plenty  of  riches  ;  but  in  ihe  end  will  bring  a  steady 
cheapness  too.' " 

<^  ^  So  reasoned  Cromwell,  Lord  Chatham,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Edmund  Burke,  Pefcer  ike  Great,  Colbert,  Napoleon.  So  at  this 
day  reason  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Germany,  America. 

'^^FaAers  and  children  however,  both  cordially  agree  in  this. 
Hie  nlkore  a  nation  produces,  the  richer  it  is  ;  and  the  less  it  pro- 
duces, the  poorer  it  is. 

'^ '  Indeed  tins  seems  a  self-evident  proposition.     Without  pradue- 

*  "  This  iB  what,  In  1846, 1  used  to  gay  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."— Ibaao  ^vqeasax^ 
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Ifai  xif  vriue  you  can  neither  ccmsnme  stof  buy.  Jb  tiA^  mOMp. 
Every  increase  of  domestio  prodttctientK  is  cui  fiklffiilofl  bi  id  iiuch 
%^aMi;  vkj  diniimtion  of  dofkiieBtfc  piraidactito  \b  a  ^1»Mi6lidii  of 
io  itnGkcU  wctthii. 

^<  <  Tbe  chBdtto,  howdv^r^  ^ssdttic  that  the  msixA^  of  jpi^trction  in 
i^  CdOttify— ^(tbe  \taAy  ttte  meh,  nind  the  aetnal  pit)]^rty  t^iinainiiij^ 
tt(Cflftmie,)id  an  ttorairyitig  qtiantifcy.  Bdt  the  fathers  d^efttbat 
(Hie  IftDfd)  the  men,  itod  the  aMnal  prcyperiy  reinaizmig  Ae  sataie,) 
«  cbilAtry  inU  |>r^tic£i  hifiiilit6ly  more,  or  infinitely  leds,  aecord- 
il^g  M  certfiiin  re^iitions,  fi^tourahle  to  domestic  pirodttctldti,  ^ 
fMlent  or  absent. 

**  *  Hie  chlMren  say,  we  iriD  n6  longer  make  onr  hilts  at  hoifte.  W6 
can  bny  ihem  from  France  5  per  cent,  cheaper.  We  AlaH  ihni^ 
toHeTC  the  country  from  a  tast  eqtiival^t  to  tiiis  6  per  <;^iit.  psdd 
y»  dlie  d^mesttc  UalHinaniifkiJttt^et.  But  iiie  flOiers,  ^th  patehkai 
Mten£^  of  speeeh,  say^  if  ^  be  a  specim^  of  your  heads,  they  do 
net  deserve  aniy  hats  at  all.  Do  yon  not  See,  that  to  escape  Whtbt  yoti 
lidl  a  tax,  yon  are  going  to  destroy  an  amount  of  amnlal  nalSotoal 
fvodnctlon  (which  is  the  same  tiling  as  an  annual  national  gain) 
irf  twenty  times  the  amount  of  your  ph>jeoted  saving.  Make  the 
hats  at  home,  and  the  country  produces  more  by  the  aggregate 
ttftte  of  the  hats.  Tou  are  going  to  make  the  country  throw  away 
IdO  per  cent,  to  gain  five.  Tou  are  gomg,  it  is  true,  to  take  off  a 
OTBtoms'  duty  of  6  per  cent,  but  you  are  going  to  lay  on  a  cohfii^ 
bating  property  tax  of  100  per  cent.  And  your  new  tax  is  not 
«ily  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  one  you  take  off,  but  much  worse. 
1%e  dd  tax  was  at  least  a  benefit  to  some  of  your  oWn  people. 
The  new  one  is  a  present  to  the  foreigner. 

^^^£ut,'  say  the  children,  ^  we  shall  sell  to  the  foreign  manufadtu- 
r^r  what  will  buy  hats.'  /  Tes,'  say  tiie  &ther8 ;  ^  but  jrour  rit^tiofn 
In  tiiat  respect  is  just  what  it  was  befoire.  Before  the  ohahge,  you 
sold  to  the  English  hat  manufacturers,  now  you  sell  to  the  French. — 
How  does  that  compensate  for  .the  loss  of  your  hat  manufacturers  ? 
They  are  worse,  but  who  is  tiie  better,  except  to  tike  extent  of  6  per 
etetoneAnrloeB? 

^'  ^  This  question  we  have  already  examined  in  detail,  and  we  fear^ 
iM  too  great  lengtii.    We  have  ahready  submitted  to  the  candid  and 
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unprejudiced  reader,  our  reasons  for  thinking  the  &then  cleirij 
right,  and  the  children  dearly  wrong. 

^^  ^  Produce  mthin  jour  own  dominions,  what  you  formerly  imported 
firom  abroad,  and  your  land,  labour,  and  capital  produce  what  ihey 
otherwise  would  not  have  produced.  They  still  produce  the  articles 
to  purchase  the  new  domestic  product,  just  as  much  as  they  did 
before.  But  oyer  and  above  this,  they  now  produce  the  whole  value 
of  the  new  domestic  product.  Tried  by  the  rule,  that  the  more  a 
•  nation  produces  the  richer  it  is,  you  are  now  the  richer.  You  have 
now  developed  a  new  producmg  power  of  the  country,  which  other- 
wise, instead  of  being  developed  would  have  been  stifled  and  smoth- 
ered by  foreign  imports,  perhaps  a  little  cheaper.  By  a  sacrifice 
it  may  be  of  one  percent.,  you  have  gained  the  other  ninety-nine. — 
To  pay  your  tax  of  one  pound,  you  are  presented  with  a  new  and 
^ditional  net  income  of  a  hundred  pounds.  And  what  you  have 
done  other  nations  may  also  do.  The  producing  power  of  all  the 
earth  may  thus  be  effectually  developed,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen 
ample  scope  everywhere  left  for  foreign  trade  and  international 
exchanges.  So  far  from  the  amount  of  production,  in  a  country  be- 
ing an  unvarying  quantity,  (the  land,  labour,  and  property  remain- 
ing the  same),  we  have  elsewhere  seen  what  immense  masses  of 
capital,  land,  and  labour  in  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland  are  now  actu- 
ally idle, — capable  not  so  much  of  immediately  augmenting  the 
national  wealth  by  a  miserable  gain  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  conmiodities,  as  of  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  land, 
labour,  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  tens  and  scores  of 
millions  annually.  If  it  should  cost  you  two  or  three  millions  a  year, 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  to  develop  these,  your  own  producing 
forces,  they  will  present  you  with  a  new  hundred  millions  to  pay  it. 
You  surely  ought  not  to  complain  of  being  taxed  by  those,  who 
^ve  you  first  money  to  pay  the  tax,  and  then  fifty  times  as  much 
for  yourself. 

^<  <  But  the  children  are  not  yet  silent.  They  say, — ^  It  is  the 
producers  that  gain,  while  the  consumers  lose.' 

^<  <  Again  the  fathers  rejoin,  ^  You  are  wrong  in  marshalling  tiie 
nation  into  two  hostile  camps  of  producers  and  consumers.  Kot 
only  is  every  producer  a  consumer,  but  there  is  not  a  sin^e  cimsu- 
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aier  who  is  not  eiiher  a  producer,  or  else  living  entirely  out  of  the 
income  of  a  prodncer-Hstanding  or  falling  with  tiiem." 

<<  <  Labourers,  fiumers,  manufacturers,  all  are  clearly  producers. 
The  landlords  deiiye  all  their  rent  from  the  revenue  of  producers  ; 
80  of  course  do  the  mortgagees,  to  whom  they  pay  interest  The 
professional  man  is  ultimately  paid  by  producers,  so  is  the  fund- 
holder  himself,  and  the  public  servant  too.  ilnd  if  you  can,  a 
fiving  man  who  is  not  either  a  producer,  or  maintained  by  a  pro- 
ducer. .  Whatever  therefore,  furthers  the  interest  of  producers,  not 
only  benefits  them,  but  also  augments  the  common  fund  from  which 
every  oonsomer  derives  his  income ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever ruins  or  injures  producers,  ruins  or  injures  consumers  too. 

^  ^  But  suppose,  secondly,  that  instead  of  being  wrong,  you  were 
ri^t,  and  tlukt  consumers  and  producers  were  really  two  distinct 
and  independent  classes,  as  you  pretend.  Yet  they  are  still,  at  any 
rate,  members  of  the  same  political  community,  and  we  are  now 
discuasmg  the  effect  of  fiscal  regulations  on  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
country.  Kyou  develop  your  producing  power  so  as  to  produce  at 
home  (although  at  one  per  cent,  dearer,)  what  you  used  to  produce 
abroad,  consumers  lose  one  where  producers  gain  100.  The  nation 
at  large  still  gains  99. 

'<  <  So  if  you  used  produce  at  home,  but  now  prefer  to  import  from 
abroad  because  you  can  save  1  per  cent,  in  price,  you  sacrifice  100 
per  cent,  to  gain  1.  The  nation  at  large  loses  99.  Supposmg  even 
consumers  and  producers  to  be  distinct  classes,  the  result  would  be 
this,— you  take  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  off  one  class,  and  lay  a  prop- 
erty tax  of  100  percent,  on  another  class. 

^  ^  Thirdly  and  lastiy,  you  assume  that  the  trifling  tax  (under  which 
you  are  so  impatient  that  you  would  blindly  change  it  for  one  fifty 
or  a  hundred  times  as  great,)  will  continue  for  ever.  It  is  a  gra- 
toitOQB  and  unfounded  assumption.  Develop  your  own  industrial 
forces,  and  concentrate  them  on  industries  for  which  your  climate, 
soil,  and  people  are  fit,  and  you  will  have  at  once,  plenty  and  riches, 
and  veiy  soon  cheapness  too. 

^*  <  Beflect,  and  you  will  find  that  tiie  wise  and  really  gainful  pol. 
icy,  is  not  that  which  prematurely  grasps  anyhow,  at  chbapness^ 
but  that  which  develops  tiie  producmg  power  of  the  country. 
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'' '  OUR  FATHBRS,  THEBBIFQRE,  WB&B  BI&HT,  AMD 
WE  ARE  WRIDN6,  THEY  KNEW  tlOW  TO  OI|OW  RlCai 
ISiAnOVAhhY,  AB  WBI«L  AS  INDIVIDUALLY.  WB 
PAYS  $£KN  SOW  THEUR  THEORY  HAS  BYEaYWHERl 
?EEN  JPSTIFIED  BY  BXPBRIENCR 

« ^  FORHIGIf  COMMODITIES  ARE  ALWAYS  BAID  FOR 
iY  BRITISH  COMMODITIES ;  THEREFORE  THE  BOR^ 
OHASS  OF  FOREIGN  COMMODITIES  BNGOURAj^BS 
BRITISH  INDUSTRY  AS  MUCH  AS  THE  PU&GBASS  OR 
BRITISH  OOMMODITIBS/  "  * 

Tq  i^  ofh^r  dogma  of  the  Ei^gUA  FoMcal  Eoonamuts^  fli0  i^una 
«dmr»Uo  EAgUsh  writer  lepUoB  :— 

-^^  ^  Lot  HA  aa/mme  tjia  premiflea  to.  bo  trae,  yet  the  iHuiduaoii 
40fM  A^t  fipJlQW*  SupppBuig  OFory  foreign  ocunmodity  to  be  p^^ 
JOF  ioJAril9^  .oopmodUies,  it  laay  itiU  be  for  the  inteneet  of  iXB^ 
V^lOJfi  jbQbuy ^pt^b  oommpdities  io  preference  to  fiureigik.  la. 
^^  nKffldfti  bon»9  ^^^  ici  ^ore  iKly«ntageojaa  Uum  fiureiga  trade^^  ** 

Oa  tiij9  Wk,.  \^^  tbe  ftpo9lie  of  Free  Trade  binuelf,  Adba 

^^^TIf)Pa,p^t94:wb]iobi9  employed  in purohaiiiig in  OBepart of  Aa 
K^untrjr  in  order  to  sell  in  anotfier  tbe  produce  of  A^  indu^Ej  of 
tbali  <3QWJi93r>  genei?fJ}y  replaces  by- each  operation  t^o  distinct 
-<lPi>it%Jip,  ilbat  bad  both  bpen  eaqdoyed  i9  ^  agnodtsuie  or  manafiM^r 
ifff^  x)f  that  i^vntry,  and  tbereby  enables  them  to  opnlinae  iibai 
^pplpyp^M,  e  «  f  WbenAo^Aieiha 

p^^c.9  9f  Jm^stii?  b^dflirtry,  it  neci^asa^  replaces  by  ewrf  49idt« 
operation  two  distinct  capiigh^  wbich  bad  both  bof n  employed  in 
^f  porting  p^i|otijro  labour,  and  jUieveby  enables  ttieiD  to  nontinne 
t)i^j; support,  ^be  i99fi^tal  ^rbicb  eenda  Seatobmaan^torea  to Lon* 
4^j  9fi|.  brings  liagkj^^gM  Qiaan&c^wrfli  and  eom  ko  fidinbnigb^ 
ilj^jC^aK^y  Trapes,  by  eyo^ry  such  opecation)  twa  BniiA  aapitahf 
if^^  ^  ffofh^ji^i^  Oi^plQyed  in.  the  agricultiUDe  nr  manu&^urea 
of  .(fVi^  f^^fm*  Th9  capital  employed,  in.  puirch^nng  fiwejgn. 
;good8  for  home  consumption,  when  this  pniHduuip.ianiada  yfUk  fha 
BWlflW  R^  4ffl»»<W>  JNi««^f >  r^fiiMMi  toaby  eyergr ai^eh  operation 

«  See  McCalloch's  Prine^>U$  qf  Political  Economy,  p.  162. 
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itjffo  4wt*<90(  o^yitvJj^i  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed  in  Rapport- 
ij^  dpipeQtiQ  Mostiiy.  Th)e  capital  which  sends  British  ^oods  to 
Porta^y  ai^d  brings  b%ck  Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain^  re- 
p|M?|fl  hj  ^jevj  such  operation  qtUji  one  British  capita}.  The  other 
ip.  9k  Portii^ei^  one.  Though  the  returns  therefore  of  the  foreign 
it^<p  pf  cpiisuQiption  should  be  a$  quick  as  those  of  the  home  tr^e, 
tl^e  cupit^i  employed  in  it  will  g^ye  but  ONE  HALF  THE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO  THE  INDUSTRY  OR  JPE0DUC:FIVE 
J^BQB^  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  *  *  *         '  ♦ 

A  capital,  howeyer,  employed  in  the  home  trade,  wi^  someijmea 
Tffikj^  twj^T6.operations^pr  be  sent  out  and  return  twelye  times^ljitefore 
a  Qt^fitfi  employed  in  the  Foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  .made 
imel  IF  THE  CAPITALS  ARE  EQUAL,  THEREFORE,  THg 
ONE  WILL  GIVE  FOU^  Am>  TWENTY  TIMES  MORE 
ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  TO  THE  INPUSTRY 
OF  THE  COUNTRY  THAN  THE  OTHER."  »♦ 

**  What  does  Adwn  Smith  mean  by  the  e^respion — *  replace 
•cupital  ?'  It  is  an  expression  not  to  be  passed  oyer  m  haate>  but 
-^ell  des^ryin^  to  be  attentiyely  considered  and  analyzed. 

^^Qe  means^  that  the  whole  yalue  of  a  commodity  is  spent  in  its  pro- 
duction^  and  yet  re-appears  m  the  shape  of  the  new' product.  Th2k\ 
in  its  production  there  is  an  expenditure  not  of  the  profit  merely, 
^^t  of  ^9  entire  value ^^  and  that  the  whole  qf  thai  e^enditur^  not 
only  nxaintodns  landlords,  tenants,  tradesmen  and  work  people,  bi^t 
for^ifhes  an  effecUye  den^nd  and  market  for  other  productions. 
He  means  that  the  dear  gaiuy  the  spendable  revenue^  the  net  income 
<^  tike  p^odnMng  nation^  is  increased  by  the  anumot  qf  the  entire 
valtfe  of  the  domestic  produoty  and  that  the  nation  is  so  much  the 
tiff^*  JPftr  tffhUe  producing y  it  spends^  and  wiverfheless  qffer  it 
Impiwki^t  it  yifi  h^the  ^ire  gros^  value. ' 

^Be  then  goe^oa  to  say,  thai  if  with  Bn^  eommoAiliiea^  fonx 
rejplace  two  Bntirii  capitals;  but  if  with  British  commodities  yea 
](^]^$t  foreijgfi  commod^tips^  you,repl(^c<^  only  one  Bjrit^hcap^ta|I.i 

*  ^^«w;%ub;« ""  »r^4  qfN^n^''  i^9P>^  II.,  pjjw.  «•        ^ 

(rodaitt  da  pajt.  Il  paoroooi  vmb  doobli  PBODrcnov."  Xtv.  i.,  chkp.  9,  yd. 
J.,  p.  «,  4Ui  IditloB. 
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That  is  to  say,  yon  might  have  had  the  entire  gro88  value  at  hoth  endSr 
to  ipendy  and  thereby  aUo  to  create  and suitain  markets;  but  you 
am  eantent  to  have  the  value  and  the  market  at  one  end  ordy. 

^^  These  obsenrations  of  Adam  Smith  deriye  additional  weight 
from  the  quarter  from  which  thej  oome.  Thej  are  the  admissions 
rf  the  existing  school  of  Political  Economists,  on  a  point  of  vital' 
iao^rtanoe,  so  vital  that  it  affects  the  entire  theory  of  Free  Trade. 

^^  At  the  risk  Cherefore  of  being  charged  with  proliziiy  and  repe- 
tition, I  venture  to  invite  the  candid  and  serious  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  further  consideration  of  it. 

^^  The  entire  price  or  gross  value  of  every  ham&made  article 
oonstitutes  net  gain,  net  revenue,*  net  income  to  British  subjects. 
Not  a  portion  of  a  value,  but  the  whole  valusy  is  resolvable  into  net 
gain,  income,  or  revenue  maintaining  British  fiEonilies,  and  creating 
or  sustaining  British  markets.  Purchase  British  articles  with  Bri- 
tish articles,  and  you  create  two  such  aggregate  values,  and  two 
such  markets  for  British  industry. 

"  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  value  of  every  foreign 
article  imported  is  net  gain,  or  income  to  the  foreigner,  and  creates 
and  sustains  foreign  markets.  Change  your  policy — ^purchase 
foreign  articles  with  British  articles,  and  you  now  create  only  one 
value  for  your  own  benefit  instead  of  creating  twoy  and  only  one 
market  for  British  mdustry  instead  of  two,  Tou  lose  by  the 
change  of  policy,  the  power  of  spending  the  entire  value  on  one 
side,  which  you  might  have  had,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  and  you 


*  Say  conean  in  this  riew.  See  Traiti  ^EconamU  PoUtiqu€,  Lir.  ii.,  chap. 
T^  Tol.  ii,  p.  69,  4th  Edition.  He  analyses  the  price  of  a  watch,  and'  shows 
how  the  whole  of  it  is  distribnted  as  net  income  or  rerenne  among  those  wh^ 
hare  contributed  to  its  production.  He  then  obeerres :— <  O'esI  de  cette  ma- 
nidre  qne  la  Talear  enti^re  des  prodnits  se  distribne  dans  la  soci6t4.  /<  dU 
Uur  vaUuY  iaute  mtiirt:  He  then  gires  another  illnstration,  by  tracing  the 
distribution  of  the  Talue  of  cloth,  and  adds,  '  On  ne  pent  conceroir  ▲ccuxw 
roBTiov  de  la  ralear  de  ce  drap,  qni  n'ait  servi  A  payer  u«  uybhu.— Sa  Tslenr' 
toute  entiere  y  a  6t6  employee.'  And  subjoins  in  a  note,  <  Mdme  la  portion  de 
cette  raleur  qni  a  serri  an  r^tablissement  du  capital  dn  fkbricant.'  D  a  nsi 
viticrs  par  supposition.  II  les  a  Ikit  r^parer  par  nn  m^caniden :  le  priz  d» 
cette  reparation  fait  partie  dn  rerena  du  todeaniden.' 
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lose  a  market  for  British  industry  to  the  full  extent  of  that  ezpen* 
ditore. 

^^  It  is  not  a  small  difference  in  price  which  can  compensate  the^ 
nation  for  the  loss.    For  example,  suppose  England  can  produce^ 
an  article  for  j£100,  and  can  import  it  for  «£99.    By  importing  it 
instead  of  producing  it,  she  gains  £1 ;  but  though  she  pays  for  it 
with  her  own  manufactures,  she  loses  (not  indeed  by  the  exchange 
itself,  but  by  not  producing  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange)  £100^ 
of  wealth  which  she  might  have  had  to  spend  by  creating  the  yalue 
at  home  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  balance,  she  loses  JC99  which  she^ 
migjbt  have  had  in  addition,  by  producing  both  commodities  at  home^ 
^^  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  m  detail  the  position,  that  the* 
entire  price  or  gro%%  value  of  every  home-made  commodity  consti- 
tutes net  national  gam  or  revenue j — ^net  income  to  British  subjects,, 
such  revenue  as  a  man  may  spend  with  his  tradesmen,  and  main- 
tain his  fiunily  upon,  and  yet  the  nation  grow  no. poorer.    The- 
attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  invited  to  this  parkiof  the* 
inquiry.    He  will  observe  that  the  expression  ^  net  income '  comr- 
prehends  the  spendable  revenue  of  tiie  whole  community,  from: 
whatever  source  derived.    The  net  profits  of  trade  are  but  a  part 
and  a  very  small  part  of  the  net  income  of  the  nation.    The  wages* 
of  the  labourer  are  his  net  income.    The  rent  of  the  landlord,  andL 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  are  also  net  income. 

^'  Take  a  quarter  of  Engliah  wheat.  Suppose  the  price  to  be"* 
508.  The  whole  of  this  50s.  is  resolvable  into  net  income.  A 
portion,  say  5s.,  goes  as  rent  to  the  Engjlish  landlord,  and  is  to 
him  net  income,  which  he  may  spend  with  his  tradesmen  in  main- 
taining his  fiunily.  Next  SOs.  go  for  wages.  Those  wages  are 
the  net.  income  of  the  English  labourer.  Then  10s.  go  for  rates 
and  tithes.  The  first  contribute  to  the  net  income  of  the  poor, 
the  second  to  the  net  income  of  the  English  Clergyman.  Then 
28. 6d.  go  for  implements  of  husbandry,  the  whole  of  which  2s.  6d. 
18  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  resolvable  into  net  income  t# 
some  person  or  other.  The  residue  being  2s.  6d.,  we  will  suppose 
is  the  net  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  would  be  net  income  to  him, 
but  that  half  of  it,  vi^. :  Is.  3d.,  goes  as  interest  to  a  friend  who 
has  lent  him  money.  This  last  Is.  3d.  is,  however,  still  net  income  f 
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Mt  bsSMA  6{  ftie*  ftffii^y  buir  of  1^  credifM>r.  IHee  hmie  irMt' 
ftabbom  attention^  every  penny  of  tiie  price,  and  yoa  inD  fin(f  tiM' 
emty  ]M«my  st  lidBt  nemsAeB  tke  Aflipe  of  net  mcbtte.  TKe  i^Hole 
6<te.  ttfer^ye^  irii'  ttaaSftA^  i»  an  arifiAticti  to  liife  n[et  spendUBfi^ 
lAcOtne  of  Ae  eonntry.  1^  ^ht>le  59fK  sooiBirertf  two  pturpo^W; 
tety  it  n^rttoing  the'  ulAMte  reoipiewb^  and  tii^  finked ;  atttl; 
8eoMii%'9  by  tneanB  of  theif  expendittoer  %  crMteflf  a  hovNMixftilwf 
t«  tk€^  ext^^  of  Ae  enttre^  ^b»  valtie  or  prfee  of  &e  qtutrter  of 
beat. 

^  J^tmihe^BWA  of  %.  6d.,  ifUeh  it^'  haYe  jtist  snpposeif  tiy bef 
^t  for  a^4e«AittMa  kfiptettoctte,  al£k>  MsdViM^  into  net  bieodle 
or  teVetioe  ? 

^  It  ii !  afld  tiioQgb  iro  dhaS  be  Ml  mott  gii9ty  of  repetittotf , 
Icrtrntf  patieii%  in(fdro  bow*. 

<<  SuppoM  tbe  20.  6di  spent  fer  a  0^0.  It  maybe  tiiat  ilte 
money  is  laid  ovi  with  tbe  i^etail  iron-meng^r  in  the  next  market 
iMfa,  e^^-penoe,  we  will  suppose)  id  the  ir^n-ittonger's  profit.  A 
(Moond  sbC'feiice  is  the  cost  ^  a^  wooded  bMidie.  That  second  sfat*- 
penee  is  exploded  in  this  way.  One  fourih  of  it,  0^  tiiree  haff- 
pence,  goes  ae  Mat  to  the  owner  of  ihe  copse  ftom  which  the  rough 
wood  comes,  three-pence  90  aa  wages  to  the  labourers  wbo  cat  or' 
jbAion  the  wood,  mA  tiie  remaining  three  hatf-pence  go  m  profits 
to  the  dealer  in  wooden  spade-handles.  One  shilfing  oat  of  Ae 
asL  6d.,  the  entire  priee  of  the  spade,  is  thus  tMboed  baek,  and 
fimnd  to  be  net  income. 

«^  The  remaindet  of  the  price  of  the  spa<fe,  vb; :  Is.  6d:,  gboa 
fer  tiie  iron  part  of  it,  and  bar  been  paid  by  the- retail  deider'ieif 
iqmdes  to  the  wholesale  dealer  in  the*  iron  part  of  spader.  Pifft  of 
iUs  Is.  6db  is  Uir  profit,,  part  gdes  to  ^  mantdhetni^.  Wb 
mannfiictiiiQr'r  portion,  when  abalymd,  is  again  resolved  mto  Ua 
popofit— his  pqanemtsr  for  implements  Gt  mftcl&iei^,  (aikh  res()3?dbls 
i^  net  incomey)^-4fiff  rent'-^md  the  cost  price  of  the  ir^.  The 
eost^of  the  iron  is;  lasliy,  paid  to  tiie  imi-mastbr,  aitf  bj<  hhn  dii^ 
tdbated  tb  himself  aa  profit,  to  his  woifaoen  aa  w^dgM,  t(^  Ids  Mli 
lerdi  aa« rent^  The-  whole  pnee^aBd-niltia  of  tfie^*  spadid^ii^  thitli^niM 
g^  (Mr  iBBeomev  to  sonlr  pefsen  or  othei^  ataSabl^  Uko  ntf  ifte  iWt 
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of  Sritirfi  fbmilies,  next  i&rodgh  tOm  ezpenditare  to  ibe  <nre«lkli 
iff  mamteifaiioe  of  Britidi  markets  &r  ooiiim^  linen^  irooUdU  wi 
iMdwtufe,  bread,  beef,  bee^,  teb,  soap,  oaEttdteB,  boMngii,  aiid  M- 
fiiture. 

<«  Ttfke  ax^  article  jm  please,  pafieaily  aiikljnie  the  tMuatib 
^dbiribitiioii  of  ite  price,  and  you  wiB  find  tiiat  the  whole  grbils 
Talne  denotee  the  creation  of  so  mnoh  wealth  m  {he  nsAim  in  whMi 
it  is  entirelj  produced,  eiarbling  tiiot  nation  to  spexid*  and  ehjojf  an 
.'ecfmyalent  to  that  whole  gross  yaliie,  witlibirt  bebg  the  pocter  fUr 
ibe  cottsoflifrtioa,  and  conferring,  on  iihak  natiofr  tiie  ht&sef  attraii- 
tage  of  si  home-ncarket,  eqniyalent  to  tibat  expenditure. 

^^  To  express  the  same  truth  in  a  fomaula,  i^teUi^ble  audfiuniliar 
to  Political  Economffits :  The  ^ole  gross  price  of  any  article  is 
Ultiniiately  resolyable  into  rent,  profit^  or  wages.  Rent,  protit,  and 
Wages  are  national  net  income,  and  creato  nu^kets  whei^  Aey  are 
spent. 

*'  Kow  suppose  a  nation  which  had  produced  both  the  exchaDfged 
Yafaie  at  home,  or,  to  use  Adam  Snutii's  expresaion,  had  ifejdaoed 
two  domestic  capitals,  should  altor  its  policy,  and  should  thence- 
forth inqport  one  of  those  values  from  abroad,  ^ving  for  it  tilie  otiier 
values  as  before,  (which  we  will  suppose  the  foreign  nation  ready 
to  take,)  that  altoration  of  policy  would  entail  on  tike  ooutitiy 
adotAing.ity  a  loss  of  national  net  income  equivalent  to  the  entire 
value  <f  the  ccHnmodiiy  formerly  produced  at  home,  and  tiow  pr6- 
dii6ed  abroad,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  market  to  the  siEone  amount. 
Let  us  illustrafe  tiiis  by  an  example. 

<'  Suppose  stockmgi  to  the  value  of  £500,000  a-year  are  made 
in  Leicestotr,  and  exchanged  annuaBy  fot  g^ves  to  the  amouAt  of 
£500,000  a-year  made  in  Dover.  He  landlords  and  tradectote 
and  workmen  of  Leicester  and  Dover  enjoy  together  aai  anntial  nbt 


*  La  vaUur  toute  entiire  des  prodnita  sert  de  cette  manidre  i  payer  lea  gains 
de  prodactoan.    Oi  h'iat  fab  lm  pboduitb  hits  fliuxAcivT,.«ur  fATisrovT  aux 

BM^IIS  OM  HOiam.     O'UT  jLIt  PBODQITB  BftUT,  LA.  VOTAUli  PH  VAUUBI  QBMs. 

{^j^TraUi  d^EconomuPplUi^iUf  LiY,  1.  chap.  %  tqL  .1|  p.  13,  40^  BdiOill). 
TJie  caiiefal  attention  of  t^  reader  !s  solicited  to  this  pasaag^.— ^Though  it  J^ 
true  and  aocnrately  expressed,  jret  it  mnst  in  candour  be  admitted,  thatSi^ 
Oike  Smitib,  ia  in  other  parts  of  his  book  iAoonslstent  with  hinaalf. 
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income  of  a  million.  Suppose  now,  that  for  some  real  or  supposed 
advantage  in  price  or  in  quaUty,  the  Leicester  people,  instead  of 
ezchang^lg  their  stockings  for  gloves  firom  Dover,  exchange  them 
for  gloves  firom  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  say  fifom  Calais,  thus 
depriving  the  Dover  people  of  their  Leicester  market.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  It  is  this,  that  Dover  loses  what  Calais  gets : 
that  England  loses  and  France  gains  half  a  million  a-jear  hj  the 
new  locality  of  the  glove  manufiGkcture — ^by  its  transference  finom 
England  to  France.  Englishmen  have  hsJf  a  million  a-year  less 
to  spend ;  Frenchman  have  hfldf  a  million  a-year  more  to  spend. 
Eng^sh  markets — of  which  Dover  used  to  be  one— fall  off  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million  Sryear ;  French  markets,  of  which  Calais 
is  one — are  augmented  by  half  a  million  a-year. 

<«  The  Eng^sh  glove  manu&cture,  with  its  half  million  of  national 
net  income,  is  gone  from  England,  where  it  used  to  maintain 
Englishmen  and  English  markets,  to  France,  where  it  now  main- 
tains Frenchmen  and  French  markets. 

^^  Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here.  On  the  Dover  glove-makers 
were  dependent  bakers,  millers,  grocers,  butchers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, with  their  servants  and  families.  The  migration  of  the 
glove  trade  from  Dover  to  Calais  ruins  aU.  They  are  destroyed 
like  a  hive  of  bees. 

^'  To  make  it  still  clearer.  Suppose  instead  of  the  glove  trade 
being  transferred  firom  Englishmen  to  Frenchmen,  the  Dover 
tradesmen  and  workmen  crossed  the  straits  along  with  their  manu- 
fiacture  to  Calais,  and  there  carried  it  on;  still,  as  before,  En^and 
would  lose  half  a  million  a-year,  and  France  gain  it.  Indeed  this 
latter  supposition,  though  setting  the  loss  m  the  clearest  light, 
would  of  the  two  supposed  cases,  probably  be  the  most  advantage- 
ous for  England,  for  if  the  trade  migrated  without  the  people,  a 
nest  of  paupers  would  be  left  behind. 

<^  It  is  said  that  the  Dover  people  if  left  in  England  could  turn 
iheir  hands  and  their  capital  to  some  new  employment.*    Alas ! 

*  Mr.  MeCalloch  has  here  fallen  into  a  transparent  error.  He  says  in  his 
«  Printiplei  of  PolUical  Economy  "  (p.  151),  that  the  displaced  artificers  wonld 
-  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  sent  as  eqniralents 
to  the  foreigner.  Bat  that  is  not  so.  It  is  the  Leioester  stocking-makers  who 
are  employed  In  producing  the  equivalents — ^but  they  were  employed  before.. 
They  used  to  deal  with  Dorer,  now  they  deal  with  Calais. 
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this  is  one  of  the  things  easier  said  than  done.  TO  FIND  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  IS  JDST  THE  VERY 
THING,  WHICH  IS  SO  SUPREMELY  DIFFICULT,  AS  TO 
BE  OFTEN  PRONOUNCED  IMPOSSIBLE.  IT  IS  THE 
PROBLEM  REMAINING  FOR  THE  TRUE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST  TO  SOLVE;  ITS  SOLUTION  WILL  BE  AN 
EVENT  NOT  LESS  BRILLIANT  AND  FAR  MORE  IMPOB- 
TANT  TO  MANKIND,  THAN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

"  Now  under  a  system  of  free-trade,  if  the  Leicester  people  can 
buy  their  gloves  1  per  cent,  or  a  minute  firaction  per  cent,  cheaper 
from  abroad,  they  will  do  so.  By  so  doing  English  glove  consu- 
mers may  gain  £5,000  a-year,  but  the  nation  hands  over  its  glove 
trade  to  the  French,  and  will  lose  half  a  milUon  aryear,  minus  five 
thousand  pounds,  (that  is  £495,000  aryear  of  national  net  income), 
by  the  half  million  worth  of  gloves  bemg  now  produced  in  France, 
instead  of  being  produced  as  formerly  in  England.  The  Englidi 
nation  also  loses  a  home  market  equivalent  to  its  loss  of  national 
net  income.  What  England  loses  by  the  migration  of  the  glove 
manufacture,  France  gains.  All  this  may  happen  even  under  a 
system  of  reciprocity,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  currency. 

"  The  Leicester  people  gain  no  new  market  by  sendmg  their 
goods  to  France  ;  they  had  a  market  to  the  same  extent  before  in 
England.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Lei- 
cester people  to  compensate  for  the  ruin  of  the  Dover  people. 
Rbcipbocitt  rrsELP  therefore  m  the  particular  exchange  is 
V  KO  compensation  to  the  English  people  at  large. 

"  What  then  would  be  the  compensation  for  the  invasion  of  the 
English  market  by  foreign  goods  ? 

^'  Nothing  short  of  a  corresponding  invasion  of  the  foreign  market 
by  English  goods.  When  the  French  invade  our  markets  and  dis- 
place our  industry,  even  though  they  should  take  our  goods  in 
payment  to  the  full  amount  of  their  importation,  that  alone,  (as 
we  have  seen,)  is  no  compensation  at  all.  They  must,  over  and 
above  all  this,  allow  and  enable  us  to  invade  their  markets  and  di£h 
place  their  industry,  to  the  same  extent,  and  on  the  same  terms. 
The  IVenchman  must  not  only  provide  for  the  Leicester  people,  a 
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new  foreign  market  equivalent  to  their  former  home  market  at 
Barer,  but  he,  or  scone  one  elee,  must  aleo  find  for  the  Boyer 
pe<^  a  second  new  foreign  market,  as  a  sabstitate  for  their  lost 
home-market  at  Leicester.  )3iere  must  be  not  only  Bedprociij^ 
£at  complete  reciprocation. 

"  ^^  Kotfaing  short  of  a  nbw  double  foreign  market, — a  foreign 
market,  for  "both  the  domestic  industries  that  used  to  interchange 
tbeir  products  will  sidice.  This  is  admitted  bj  Mr.  Ricardo. 
JLnd  it  is  the  truth,  as  a  litile  confidderation  will  evince. 

^^  Mr.  Bacardo,  in  combating  Adam  Smith's  poedtion,  that  a  ca|>i- 
tal  employed  in  the  home  trade,  ^ves  twice  as  much  encourage 
xaevt  to  Uie  industiy  and  jHroductive  labour  of  the  country,  as  a 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade — ^the  trade  of  Portugal  ht 
example — ^makes  these  observations : 

<<  <  This  ^gument  appears  to  be  £ftIlacious ;  ibr,  though  two  capi- 
tals, one  Portuguese  and  one  English,  be  employed,  as  Dr.  Smith 
^opposes,  still  a  capital  mU  be  employed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
nOTJBXJi  qf  what  would  be  employed  in  the  home  trade.  ''  Suppose- 
diat  Scotland  employs  always  a  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in 
makmg  Imen,  which  she  ezQhanges  for  the  produce  of  a  similar 
capital  employed  in  makmg  mlks  in  En^and.  Two  thousand, 
poundl^,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  labour,  wiU  be  employed  in 
the  two  countries.  Suppose,  now,  that  England  discovers  that  she 
can  import  more  linen  from  Germany  for  tiie  silks  which  she  before 
exported  to  Scotland ;  and  tliat  Scotland  discovers  that  she  can 
obtain  more  silks  from  France,  in  return  for  her  linen,  than  she 
before  obtained  from  England — ^will  not  England  and  Scotland 
immediately  cease  trading  with  each  otlier,  and  will  not  the  home- 
trade  of  consumption  be  changed  for  a  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion ?  But,  altliough  two  additional  capitals  will  enter  into  this 
trade— the  capital  of  Germany  and  tliat  of  France— will  not  the 
same  amount  of  Scotch  and  English  capital  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  will  it  not  give  motion  to  the  same  amount  of  industry 
as  when  it  was  engaged  in  the  home-trade  ? ' '' — PrvneipUe  of 
PoUtieal  Economy j  chap.  26. 

u  It  wiU  be  observed  that  Mr.  Kcardo  admits,  or  more  properi^ 
qpeaking  assumes,  that  if  Scotch  industry  loses  its  IJnglish  market 
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Sm^^  W  ll>e/owd.;  .i^aIoss  ^qottwd  ^wn  :find  ,ik  fQi^pi  TAWIb^ 
f<nr  her  linen,  ^  jrell  «8  fijPtibAd  ,a  ^e^Sl^  ^mijket  fi^  H^er  (Oft. 
<<  ll}^  cm^  my  t>0  iIMi^9tr«.te4  by  ^  €^4gs^2Iu  :7be  iQiri^n^  state 

m  return  silk  to  Scotland,  will  be  thus  represented : 

{^Bfloldud, 
I      Idnen,  £1,000. 
{      Sift,    ^1,000. 
•(  .England. 

<<  Great  Biitun  has  to  spend.110  iimKt,ipv«fiits,  Apd  m^g/ts  MfiM. 

^^  Sisn  sapppas  !E!iigi«id,  iDStoad  of  fwinlMMing  latiLftettlkylmen^ 
Cram  S^oUand,  ftivdhaaes  Oat  still  .^cttb  its  dlk)  liaen  rfrom  OexK 
pany  ;  .4ian  ihe  etade  of  iUngs  irffl  be  /ttras  rfi^pesMted : 

4  Scotiand. 

I        Siife,frl,0OO.        Janei^  ^1,000.) 
\  J&i^aad,  ©exHwiny.  | 

-^SMtiaaMlinH.ba^ilQrt  its  ma^fcet  ior  linen,  and  idiereby  its 
p^mr.of  peodnetion  aad  ^jeonsumptkn  io  ihe  .feEteo^  of  j£1^000. 
flnat  Antam  .nffl  fam  loot  ibis  £1,000.  QMaaaj  nffl  \mt 
gmfd  #ie  X1,000  vdiidli  Oreat  Britain  wH  imm  lost 

'^  Xhe.opeDssg  of  liie  Ghonnan  mavket'to  £ng^  sHkis  no  compeor 
aaiinn  toj<Sfr»rt  Jtgjfaiw,  for  jhs  ksa  of  its  Seotohfaian  B>anafaotiEpe^ 

^  droat  firitaiin  has  nosr  tofipead  as  rents,  profits  and  viages,  bnt 
£1,000,  in  the  place  of  £2^000. 

^<  Xheodj  adeqoate  compf^naation  to  Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of 
Ae  Sootoh  tcadeis  a  ]>oixbijb  foreign  market.  Ano&er  madiet  (nwr 
and  aibffve  tibe  foreign  market  for  Sngliah  siUc  must  be  fomid  tar 
fikntfih  linen.    33ien  indeed  the  atate  of  Ihingp  iroiM  be  tfana 

Scotland,  Eranoe,  ) 

linen,  £1,000.      Silk,  £1,000.  ] 


{     Silk,  £1,000.        linen,  £1,000. 
( England.  Germany. 
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^*  Thus  it  appears,  tiiat  perfect  Reciprocity  itself,  at  one  end  of  the 
exchange  only,  is  no  compensation  to  the  nation  for  dealing  abroad, 
instead  of  at  home.  There  should  be  reciprocity  at  both  ends  of  the 
exchange,  and  a  double  foreign  market  must  be  fonnd. 

'^  In  other  words,  when  you  are  about  to  take  away  one  home 
market,  you  must  open  two  foreign  ones.  You  must  find  a  double 
equivalent. 

''Mr.  Blcardo  says  that  this  will  be  done — ^that  two  foreign  markets 
tviU  be  found. 

''  But  this  is  to  assume  (what  is  contrary  to  experience)  that  the 
foreign  market  is  always  as  large  as  we  require  it  to  be.  We  cannot 
«ven  find  the  tingle  foreign  market. 

.  ''  Mr.  Bacardo's  illustration  involves  another  fallacy.  Why  should 
France  buy  Scotch  linen,  when,  according  to  the  suppoution,  Ger- 
man Imen  is  cheaper  ?  Why  should  Germany  buy  English  silk, 
when  according  to  the  supposition,  French  silk  is  cheaper  ? 

''When  two  domestic  producers  mutually  exchange  their  products, 
•each  makes  a  market  for  the  other.  But  if  one,  instead  of  buying  as 
heretofore  at  home,  now  buys  abroad,  and  finds  in  return  a  foreign 
market  abroad,  to  exactiy  the  same  extent  as  his  former  domestic 
market,  that  one  is  compensated.  But  what  has  become  of  the  other  ? 
The  other  has  lost  his  home-market.  To  be  compensated  by  foreign 
trade,  this  other  also  must  find  a  new  and  co-extensive  foreign  market. 

"  So  that  if  you  lay  out  ten  millions  a-year  abroad  which  you  used 
io  lay  out  at  home,  you  are  not  compensated  by  a  foreign  market  to 
the  extent  of  these  ten  millions  Sryear ;  you  must,  in  order  to  com- 
pensation by  the  foreign  market,  find  in  tiie  aggregate  a  new  for^gn 
market  to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions  a  year. 

"  To  illustrate  this  by  the  former  example.  You  lay  out  half  a 
million  a-year  with  Calais  which  you  used  to  lay  out  with  Dover,  but 
Calais  takes  your  Leicester  stockings  in  payment.  Leicester,  which 
used  to  send  its  stockings  to  Dover,  is  now  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  its  home  trade  with  Dover,  by  its  new  foreign  trade  with  Calais. 
But  this  new  foreign  trade  does  not  compensate  Dover.  Dover  too 
must  find  another  new  foreign  trade  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
a-year  pore,  before  Dover  is  compensated.  But  the  nation  is  not 
compensated  by  the  foreign  trade,  unless  both  Leicester  and  Dover 
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are  compensated.  When  therefore  the  nation  lays  out  half  a  million 
a-year  in  foreign  gloves,  which  half  million  it  nsed  to  lay  out  in 
English  gloves,  the  nation  is  not  compensated  by  a  new  foreign  mar- 
ket of  half  a  million  a  year.  To  be  compensated  by  the  foreign 
market,  the  nation  must  &id  a  new  foreign  market  of  a  million  a  year. 

«  THE  RESULT  IS,  WHENEVER  YOU  IMPORT  INSTEAD 
OF  PRODUCING,  YOU  ARE  LOSER  BY  THE  CHANGE 
TILL  YOUR  ADDITIONAL  EXPORTS  DOUBLE  THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  IMPORT.  This  loss  wiU,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  less  by  the  per  centage  by  which  the  foreign  article  is 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  one. 

"  What  therefore  we  set  out  with  venturing  to  submit,  seems  to 
be  correct,  viz. :  that  even  if  the  premises  contained  in  the  asiom  at 
the  head  of  these  observations  be  true,  the  consequence  does  not 
follow. 

"The  truth  is  this:— 

"  The  gross  value  of  every  product  of  industry  is  national  net 
income.  When  one  product  is  exchanged  for  another,  if  you  have 
produced  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange,  you  have  created  two  such 
national  net  incomes.  If  you  now  change  your  policy,  and  produce 
at  one  end  only,  and  leave  the  foreigner  to  produce  at  the  other  end, 
though  he  should  fairly  exchange  with  you,  you  create  hwt  <me 
national  net  income,  and  sacrifice  the  other. 

"  But  if  tiiese  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  diy  ?  So  far  from  being  able  to  find  a  new  double  foreign 
market,  we  cannot  even  find  a  new  single  one,  commensurate  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  imports.  If  such  may  be  the  consequences 
where  there  is  Reciprocity,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  free 
trade,  at  once  one-ended  and  onesided; — of  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  balances ;  of  the  consequent  appreciation  of 
the  currency,  augmentation  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  dimi- 
nution of  industry  ?  The  public  at  present  entertain  very  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  devastating  consequences. 

authorities  quoted. 

*'^  Foremost  among  the  authorities,  from  whom  I  quote,  are  the 
i¥riter  of  the  foregoing, — John  Barnard  Byles,  Sergeant-at-Law,  and 
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iffi^yl  l>dievie,  a  Judge  in  Snf^aDd,  and  H.  C.  Caray,  an  Aiawjopgi 
Hooaopijaty  ^QM  imtiiigp  ha^  lajied  for  Upi  a  BunmmeQt,  il«r# 
ffrmmm.  OftbamwtHrkBl  trast  Hie^  wiU  Booa  be  jgot  up  cfaaiy 
paaadyuoL  E4iti()ii8  for  tibue  jnifiipn,  ihiKH^h  tba  exeiti^DS  of  the 
Mioaation  f4^  ihe  PromMm  of  Canadian  J^Mkatrif.  SqdfH, 
Bo(99Kxi&7  miist  mt  heieafter  be  ooiua 

f^j»  yeotoie  to  say  liiat  if  tlieee  woifcs  van  alluded  to,  were  refid 
4)<|i|d  in  Mecbaoies'  Znstiftatee  and  Debating  GkibBy  evecy  m^plbier 
iQibeeqpei^  ex^Mflting  bis  opinion,  it  would  be  tbe  mopt  ii^xpiirjipg 
ppBjQbleqf  exercises.  This  wonld  bring  ont,  too,  bow  gr^tnn^ldl^ii^ 
there  is  among  unsophisticated  min^  on  this  vital  Sl(tg^et,  wbidk 
BNEKfotbennse  be  eiq^eiwed  ae  thesi^ot  of  tbefJippki^ixMnt^if^ar 
0W9  people.'^ 

<^  Rafter  than  !Mie  »7  own  words  I  shall  n#w  l^TC  ()^ 
American  Economist,  Carey,  to  whom  I  have  alluded : 

^^^  We  are  told,  however,  that  India,  IrehiBd,  Branl,  ihe  Umted 
States,  and  other  countries,  are  defidient  in  capital,  in  dedBEiult  of 
which  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  convert  their  com  and  their  wool 
into  clo4h,  or  their  coal  and  ore  into  iron.  It  is,  howoYer,  mttnu- 
frotnres  that  cause  the  growtii  of  capital-^fiwnlitating,  as  they  dOt 
^  development  <^  the  powers  <^  tiie  MAiir,  and  thus  enabling  hitt 
to  continue  with  his  feHow-men  fw  economising  the  pow^r  jesolting 
from  the  consumption  of  capited  in  Hie  fonn  of  food*  *  * 

^^*  We  are,  ourselves  (say  the  inhabitants  of  the  purely  agrionltiinil 
country)  unemployed  for  more  than  half  our  time,  and  as  regarda 
our  cfaSdren,  they  are  ahnoBt^olly  so.  Thou^  unfit  for  ttie  labooia 
of  the  field,  they  yet  could  well  perfonn  tiie  lighter  work  of  tending 
ikfi  operations  of  a  mill.  Again,  tiie  minds  of  our  people  ace  imda- 
Ydeped.  Let  us  have  them  taught,  and  in  a  brief  time— ^ibtaiinog 
maduniats  of  our  own — ^it  may  be,  that  we  shaU  be  enabled  totradii 
those  among  whom  we  now  must  seek  for  knowledge.    We  waatOt 


*  "  In  this  category  I  should  not  omit  Horace  Greely,  whose  opinions  I  hare 
always  qaoted,  as  considering  them  most  patriotic.  I  onght  also  to  include 
the  names  of  Jonathan  Duncan,  of  London,  and  S.  Peshine  Smith,  of  Albany^ 
N.  Y.,  whose  admirable  works  hare  the  popular  adrantage  of  shortness,  whUe 
a^tUieMme  lime  free  from  the  chacge-^  BreTiB  ease  laboro,  obscania  Kio.'-» 
<|  fnt  my  candle  short— I  pat  it  out.' ''— Isaac  BcgjLUiAJi, 
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1^1^  tb^  ]^  j^  d«p^i^  jfi^r  ^^  i  w^  '^r^f^  ^^}r  ^m  mA  <9ttr 
01m,  for  want  ^ ,^j;x^b^^t;o^ ;  .1^0  ji^^ .%  iWW^  f^-^  '^  1^3^ 
4j96e  .of  fflir-tepd  ip  fefidjjig  .lw?^s  ^  ad«)b  ^^.^^  <iip  yest  to 

of jf^ttjiig  a  ^p  *Q  ?di  Jjhis  waste,    yfi^  ^W»^  FO.Wit»  «i  fl^ 

ifp  s^e.fi^^iJ  tp  pany  *o  ^Jie  dii^t^  qum^  j  ^pfti  /BW^,;ft<J  I^iiL€q0- 

nigre  ^dmore  to  perfl^t  thp  T^qoB  pxpcoa^  by^^w  of  wtidi 
tp^ojt^t^  qommand  oyer ^t^w  lu^d  other  n^v^xid  ^TPf^-  Witb.eaeby 
^]r9 j#  l>e  ^  iiiQIiejBa^  of  (MHW^^ 

^  ^ilPiniiti^  <^  piv  d^pendeiice  921  tl^  it^i^r,  sumI  ^  i^^ei^eafle  of 
po]f g^.tocpiomiid Im9eri7icep in ca^ ofmei.  3V ipQrp4uwm>ut 
i^^,4i^[^r^Qe8  among  420,  ttie  mcare  njid  ifiU  l^  ^  w^W  of  tb« 
qji^^tai^  jQ^cluiMd,  ^e  greater  will  be  the  ecoiu^py  of  labour,  ib» 
on^^r  ^  be  tbe  y^hie  of  ^iqmodkieB)  and  th(9  gceater  that  of 

^^  ^  Such  were  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Colbert,  to.whom 
I)^oe  Tfj^B  indebted  for  the  system  since  so  9te%dily  earned  out ; 
2/^  ^  wl^eh  £be  owes  H,  that  she  has  ^  covered  fa^jseetf  with  mar 
<^ery  mi  mills' — that  ^  her  collieries,  her  fiunac^s,  wd  her  work* 
^op^  of  eYe];y  description,  hare  groiwn  to  an  eporp^oio  extent,  and 


* ''  Ttie  nfgovwnt  agaiBOt  Fiwe  Tsade,  or  a  s jitem  <^  ezportliig  tlie  raw  mate* 
z|f^  of  a  conntrjry  wluch  Is  to  Im  fouid  ia  iho  es^baQStiQu  of  hor  aoil,  has  not 
ifeen  paid  Bofficlent  attention  to,  even  with  Lower  Canada  before  a«  as  a 
lamentable  example.  A  large  drawback  from  the  price  Canadian  wheat  pro- 
d^MS  in  Enrope  shonld  be  put  down  to  this  accotmt.  We  are  accustomed  to 
take  too  liitie  aooonnt  of  what  is  doe  to  the  earth.  An  idea,  howeTer,  of  what 
i9  ^ne  to  a  soccessfol  agricalture,  ipay  be  got  frovi  the  fact  that  the  manure 
al^ne  of  the  land  in  England  is  of  more  monej  yal^e  than  its  whole  exports  pf 
manofactares  I  McQueen,  in  his  Statistics,  page  12,  sajs  that  in  1850;  tha 
Tidne  of  the  manure  at  its  market  price  in  England  was  one  hundred  and  three 
ndUions,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine^ 
^fi^i48)  •terling.''~IsAAa  Buobaran. 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  wliat  existed  eighty  years  since' — ^that  the 
valae  of  her  land  has  so  immensely  increased — ^that  the  power  of 
the  labourer  to  conmiand  supplies  of  food  has  doubled,  where  it  has 
not  trebled — and  that  she  herself  is  now  so  powerful. 

^^  ^  Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  as  the  reader  will  readily  see,  is  the 
doctrine  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  that  would  make  of 
Britam  the  workshop  of  the  world ;  that,  for  the  nuuntenance  of  which, 
we  are  taught  Ihat  man  begins  everywhere  with  the  richest  so3s — 
all  old  communities  being  required  to  resort  to  poorer  ones,  with  daily 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour.  To  the  farmers  and  planters 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  it  says — ^  Cultivate  your  rich  soils, 
and  leave  us  to  our  poor  ones.  Labour  being  cheap  with  us,  we  can 
manufacture  more  cheaply  than  you  can  do.  Do  ndtj  therefore, 
once  far  dUy  build  mills  or  furnaces ;  continue  year  after  year  to 
expend  your  labours  in  carrying  produce  back  and  forth ;  continue  to 
eidiaust  your  land ;  continue  to  have  no  combination  of  efforts  among 
yourselves ;  and  you  wiU  grow  rich.  The  time,  however,  will  arrive 
when  you  will  be  forced  to  cultivate  the  poor  soils,  and  then  you  will 
be  troubled  with  over-population.  Wages  fiskiling  ifou  may  then  he 
encMed  to  (lecumulate  the  capital  required  for  entering  info  compeU- 
Uonwithue;  that  is  the  poorer  you  becomcj  the  greater  udU  be  your 
power. 

^^  ^  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  school  that  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
trade  being  the  first  pursuit  of  man ;  that,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
system  has  thus  far  been  carried  out.  It  is  one  which  cannotstand 
against  the  facts  everywhere  established,  that  man  always  com- 
mences witii  the  poorer  soils ;  that  it  is  only  with  the  growth  of  Hxe 
power  of  association  and  combination  that  the  richer  ones  are  brou^t 
into  activity ;  that  to  have  combination,  there  must  be  difference  of 
employment  tending  to  the  development  of  the  individual  faculties ; 
and  that  WHERE  SUCH  DIFFERENCES  ARE  NOT  FOUND, 
THE  WHOLE  COURSE  OF  MAN  IS  TOWARDS  THE  EX- 
HAUSTION  OF  THE  LAND  FIRST  CULTIVATED— TO- 
WARDS DIMINUTION  IN  ITS  VALUE,  AND  INCREASE 
IN  THAT  OF  ALL  THE  COMMODITIES  REQUIRED  FOR 
HIS  USE-AND  TOWARDS  HIS  ENSLAVEMENT  BY  NA; 
TURE AND BYHIS FELLOW-MAN.  Under thatsystemitistiiat 
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Ireland  wastes,  weekly  fmore  than  would,  if  applied  once  far  aU,  ^ve 
her  machinery  enablmg  her  to  make  a  domestic  market  for  all  her 
food  and  all  her  labour ;  that  Portugal  and  Turkey  waste,  daify^ 
more  muscular  and  mtellectual  power  than  would,  if  applied  once  far 
aUy  ffve  them  machinery  for  all  the  cloth  they  now  consume ;  that 
Jamaica  has  been  exhausted ;  and  that  India  has  seen  her  peo^de 
condemned  to  remain  idle,  when  they  would  desire  to  be  employed 
— ^to  relinquish  her  rich  soils,  and  retire  to  poor  ones — ^to  abandon 
cities  in  which  once  lived  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  but  indus- 
trious and  happy,  men — ^forgetting  all  the  advantages  of  commerce,^ 
and  becoming  dependent  altogether  on  the  chances  of  trade. 

^^  ^  Following  in  the  lead  c£  France,  the  people  of  northern  Europe, 
generally,  have  protected  themselves  against  this  system — ^the  result 
being  seen  in  the  &cts,  that  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
commodities  are  there  steadily  approximating — ^that  gold  flows  rapidly 
in — that  the  circulation  of  society  becomes  from  day  to  day  more 
rapid—  and  that  the  proportion  borne  by  fixed  to  floating  capital  is  a 
constantiyincreasmg  one— all  of  these  phenomena  being  evidence 
of  advancing  civilization,  consequent  upon  the  determination  once 
for  aUy  to  make  the  investments  required  for  bringmg  the  consumer 
to  the  side  of  the  producer,  and  thus  BEUEViNa  the  fabmer  from 

THE  WASMNa  TAX  OF  TRANSPORTATIOK. 

^' '  Guided  or  governed  by  England,  Ireland,Turkey ,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  States  have  refused  to  make  the  effort,  once  for  aUj  to 
relieve  themselves  from  that  oppressive  and  daily  recurring  tax — ^the 
result  being  seen  in  the  facts,  that  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  steadily  recede  from  each  othe]>-that  gold 
Sows  regularly  abroad — ^that  circulation  becomes  more  languid^- 
and  tiiat  the  proportion  borne  by  floating  capital  to  that  which  is 
fixed,  is  a  constantiy  increasing  one — ^all  of  these  phenomena  being 
evidences  of  declining  civilization.' " — Prindplee  of  Social  Science^ 
by  H.  C.  Carey,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  89,  §7. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

<(  Half  a  centuiy  since,  there  yet  existed  competition  for  the  pur- 

•  « It  should  be  obBerred  that  this  writer  always  uses  the  term  commerce  as 
meaning  internal,  as  opposed  to  foreign  trade/— Isaac  Buohakah. 
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difie  of  Irish  Is&oQt.  P<^«uslal  eenfa^diasatibtf  had  long  ekijj^ 
M  it  remained  IbVi^at  ot  tbe  trader  to  smShSate  dSl  c^mp^tfbit 
fixr  iite  parotid  of'  human  ener]^es  at  horne^  and  to  termnuitti  A 
WlBh'  oompe<5tidn,  fot  Hie  purchase  of  those  ahi^asi;  ¥6e  cotf^ 
^ptt^oefl  are  s^eh  in  (Ke  fact,  that  flie  8,00<^,6^()^df  liisfi  pe<5^^ 
do  not  mAe  a  marliet  for  the  chief  products  of  Iilrt&  ahrf  (^Biat; 
to  so  gifeat  an  extent  as  is  now  made  bjr  a  fifing  riiSSdrtiii  T^^JsHi- 
chnsetts. 

<*  fialf  a  centarjr  since,  Mexico  snflfere  duridfer'fliii  op^r&sfewi'  <ff 
pofitfoil  oentrafiffttion,  yet  die  sSH  was  prosperonB^  fiStrcfe  rfieii— 
having  become  politicallj  independent^— she  has  Men  ulnd^r  {fie 
tmdeif^s  power.  The  consequences  ai%  tftat  producirig  Kftie,  she 
has  Httie  to  sell ;  and  her  markets  are,  to  the^rest  of  the  WoriSi, 
ahttost  Whrfly  wortMesB.  So  it  is  with  Ttcrkey,  Portugal,  Jamaica, 
and  every  other  Free  Trade  coimtry— their  power  of  p^ducfioi 
being  veiy  dmaft,  that  ihey  scarcely  appear  in  the  world  as  colli- 
petitors  for  the  purchase  rf  the  labour  of  other  nations. 

"  How  8tati6nMy,even  where  not  declining,  is  the  condition  of  "tie 
people  of  all  flk)se  Cbraitries,  and  how  useless  they  are  to  ih*  rest 
of  the  worid,  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  of  the  addition  made  to  A* 
wiftdy  of  cotton,  in  the  last  tweniy  years  neariy  the  whole  ig-  con- 
sumed in  those  countries,  which  seek  to  produce  competition'  ftt 
the  purchase  of  labour  at  home,  as  preparatory  for  increase  of  com- 
petition for  its  purchase  abroad. 

"  Competition,  by  A, for  iJie  purchase  of  the  labour  of  B,tena^  tb 
tte  production  of  competition  by  B,  for  that  of  C,  a&d,  ttoou^  ijfiR 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet— or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  theh  sate  d 
4b<me  oommunitieB  \1d1o80  policy  tends  in  ikfA  direction,  ntt^vhig^  t^ 
watds  freedom  for  tiiemsdves  and  tbe  world ;  whfle'  those  wtlM 
tendencies  are  oppoite,  ntiist^  be  moving  towards  the  estsdbHkhttl^ 
of  slav^i^y  both  at  home  and  abroadi.  Sudi  is'  t3b  feet ;  and  y«l, 
strangely  enough,  while  the  ifirst  embraije  many  of  t^e  depdti*h#df 
Europe,  the  last  are  found  in  the  two  especial  traders  of  tiie  world, 
Great  Britain  and  tiie  United  States— seltstyledfiiendsoffre^iom 
and  pat3t)ns  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  world.  •  • 
<*  Totally  forgetfol  of  the  extermination  of  tiie  population  of  the 
SdbtM  Highlands,  of  the  aanihilalaoa  of  the  Irish  nation,  of  iba 
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-^litiivr  dSeappeajtuaoe  of  fhe  ttufficM  of  Uacb  t6at  alioti^  now  IM 
i^S^ttd  m  tiio  BdHSA  Ma&dfi,  and  of  the  oonveraion  of  ttcSSxftA  di 
mtBBt  proprietortf  in  Lidiil  mto  mere  laboarers,  tbe  BritilHi  peo^'hf 
v^gd!i^  HkeniBelTes  tB  the  speeiiA  }»otectord  of  those  of  Gree<M  tti^ 
fi;a3y--^tiioagh  mftattammg  ecdomes  for  the  sogle  object  of  pi^ 
viMilting-  thftt  comhiaatiett  of  atetien  ^hoat  wMch  freedam  caiS 
Aeiflief  be  obtuned  mt  s&ftintained. 


^^  Cheap  raw  materials  are  however,  as  we  are  assured,  indispen* 
sable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  British  people.  If  so,  there  can  be  no 
harmonj  of  interests-— cheap  raw  materials  being,  and  that  inyi^ 
riablj,  tiie  accompaniment  of  barbarism,  sbtvery,  and  valaeless  land. 
lAiat  it  is  not  so,  is  obvions  from  the  ftEkcts,  tiiat  the  advocates  of 
the  system  regard  the  cheapening  of  English  labour  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  that  emi- 
nent Englishmen  now  present  us  with  pictures  of  vice,  crime,  and 
degradation,  not  to  beezceeded  in  the  world. 

^^  Cheap  labour  and  cheap  raw  materials  mean,  simply,  barbarism — 
they  being  a  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  that  competition  for 
the  purchase  of  both,  which  results  from  small  production.  Produc- 
tion declines  in  England ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  one  of  the  most 
philanthropic  of  travellers,  after  a  careful  survey  of  England,  is 
impelled  to  tell  his  readers,  that,  while  ^^  much  is,  in  that  country, 
being  done,  and  of  the  noblest  sort,  for  the  lower  classes — ^mudh 
which  has  called  fortii  humane  sympathy,  patient  labour,  and  gen» 
nine  sacnrifice — ^you  cannot  avoid  the  reflection,  that  it  has  been 
hegwn  too  late. 

^^  <  It  is  not,'  as  he  continues, '  merely,  that  you  pass  throu^filthy 
streets,  meeting  with  wretched  and  abandoned  men  and  women,  and 
seeing  old  rookeries  of  murder  and  crime.  Such  things  are  to  be 
met  with,  in  some  degree,  evaiin  the  new  streets  of  our  newest 
cities  in  America; 

M  <  It  is  the  amount,  the  mass  of  these  evils,  which  astounds.  To  go 
ihiou^  school  after  school,  refuge  and  refuge,  and  see,  in  every 
new jdace^notmerriy ragged  and' dirljr,  andr'cnminar children^  but 
•children  i^loMl/  hmiiel^  ahd'  oao^  ouV,  inSi  df  the  marks  on 
iMeandbody  of  being  the  wild  animals  of  the  street;  to  hear  that 
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those  in  the  private  mstitatioDS  are  bat  a  small  part  of  this  refiue 
population  in  the  city,  and  that,  stall  beyond  them,  is  the  class  of 
foundlings  and  ovphans,  cared  for  bj  the  govenmient ;  to  walk  on 
and  on  by  the  day,  through  lanes  crowded  with  filthy,  blear^yed, 
tattered  multitades ;  to  watch  the  almost  agonizing,  and,  in  other 
circnmstances,  amusingly  ingenious  contrivances,  without  number^ 
to  earn  only  bread;  to  go  in,  day  after  day,  through  scenes  o£ 
poverty,  drunkenness  and  degradation,  through  streets  where  tiie 
nuisance  and  sources  of  poison  of  ages  have  coUected ;  and  to  know 
that,  not  merely  is  this  misery  heaped  up  among  these  crowded  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  London,  but  that  it  is  relatively  worse,  in 
some  of  the  other  great  cities,  and  is  sprinkled  like  a  curse  over 
the  country ; — ^itis  all  this  which  makes  one  feel  that,  in  England, 
they  have  waited  too  long  for  the  cure.  The  Englishman  is  sure, 
when  he  begins  to  move  agaiost  his  social  evils.  We  have  great 
confidence  in  his  reforms ;  but  he  is  very  slow.  The  evils  of  Lon- 
don, alone,  seem  to  me  ^gantic ;  against  which  the  operations  of 
ragged  schools,  model  lodging  houses,  bath  houses,  and  the  like- 
useful  as  these  are — appear  like  the  sand-dykes  against  the  tide. 

^^  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  poor  children,  who  never 
enter  the  schools  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  them  must  grow  up 
and  make  their  living  among  old  haunts  of  wickedness.  The  lodg- 
ing-houses can  affect  but  a  smaJl  number  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  labouring  people.  New  Acts  of  Parliament  to  improve  pes- 
tilential streets,  may  purify  certain  quarters ;  but  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  old  districts  are  badly  built,  and  the  labourers  must  live 
near  their  business,  even  if  the  street  be  undramed,  and  the  house 
cover  a  typhus  breeding  cess-pooL"* 

^^ '  That  the  facts  are  so,  is  proved  by  all  the  contemporaneous  liter- 
ature of  England.  Beading  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or 
Eingsley,  we  are  ever  presented  with  pictures  of  an  incessant  strug- 
gle for  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  as  existing  throughout  that 
portion  of  English  society,  which  needs  to  sell  its  labour.  Turning 
thence,  to  public  documents,  we  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the 


•  Brace :  Walk$  among  tht  Poor  of  Qrtat  BrUtm. 
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gad  traih,  that  as  power  has  been  obtuned  for  commanding  the 
tiervices  of  nature,  the  condition  of  the  people  has  not  improved.'  * 

^^  ^  A  hundred  thousand  men,  employed  in  producing  coal  and  iron, 
give  command  over  the  services  of  a  willing  slave,  that  does  the 
work  of  600,000,000 — ^requiring,  in  return,  neither  food,  clothing, 
nor  shelter ;  and  yet,  the  strife  for  life  becomes  more  intense,  with 
increase  of  wealth  and  power.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  ihiglish 
policy  is  based  upon  the  idea,  that  domestic  mterests  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  the  cheapening  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  other  people,  and  leading  inevitably,  towards 
ihe  enslavement  of  man  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  it.  Fortor 
nately,  however,  there  is  throughout  the  world  a  harmony  of  inter* 
ests  so  perfect,  that  no  nation  can  cominit  injustice,  without  being 
required  to  bear  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed 
upon  the  communities  aflfected  by  it.  Whatever  tends  to  deteriaraU 
Hie  condition  of  man  anywhere  tends  to  do  so  everywhere — ^the 
land  and  the  men  of  Europe  profiting,  by  all  that  is  wisely  done  in 
America,  and  those  of  America  suffering,  by  all  that  is  unwisely 
done  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.' 

'^  ^  In  the  phyencal  world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 

*  "  The  scenes  ihrongb  whleh  the  reader  has  aeeoinpanied  us  are,  it  is  be- 
lieTed,  trathfiil  representations  of  what  maj  be  termed  the  poor  man's  world. 
That  world,  for  him,  is  for  the  most  part  stagnant,  fool,  and  dreary.  The 
eomfort  of  a  real  home  is  too  often  denied  him.  Himself,  his  wife,  an*!  his  lit- 
tle ones,  are  exposed  to  the  poisonous  infloences  of  bad  air  and  bad  water,  or 
to  the  miasma  of  imperfectly  drained  rural  districts.  The  mortality  amongst- 
his  class  is  heavy.  Thoasands  are  annually  permitted  to  perish,  who  might 
bt  preserved  from  disease  and  death,  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  the  most 
economical  war  we  could  indulge  in.  The  children  of  this  class  are  growing 
up,  not  only  enfeebled  in  body,  but  neglected  in  mind.  Nearly  a  million  re- 
eeire  no  educntion  at  all,  or  none  that  is  of  any  practical  Valne ;  whilst  of 
those  who  are  professedly  taught,  few  carry  away  from  school  a  wholesome 
and  permanent  impression.  Moreorer,  there  are  millions  in  this  country,  be* 
longing  to  the  same  class,  who,  more  or  less,  habitually  neglect  eren  the  out- 
ward ordinances  of  religion.  In  short,  as  has  been  well  said,  there  are  two 
aations  in  the  same  Kingdom — the  one,  poor,  ignorant,  and  suffering;  the 
ether,  oomfortable,  moderately  well  instructed,  fairly  enjoying  life.  Tet  the  . 
needy  and  distressed  far  out-number  those  who  are  wealthy  or  at  ease.  The 
vich  and  educated  are  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  the 
^oor  and  ignorant."— /n^utry  qfan  MngUtk  Lamdowtwr^  ehap.  tL 
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86,  toOj  18  ft  in  ihe  social  one--ttie  comnnim^ 
tial  ener^es  to  the  stoppage  of  motion  elsewhere,  being  arrested  ift:. 
its  own*    So  was  it  with  Athens  and  Rome,  and  so,  too,  during  i 

maiqr  centuries,  with  France.  So  is  it,  now,  with  Great  Britain — 
whose  people  become  poorer,  wi&  every  increase  of  power  to  com^ 
mand  ttie  aid  of  steam,  electricity,  and  other  wonderfiil  forces  plaeed  - 
at  the  command  of  man.  Where,  howerer,  is  it  to  end  7  '  In  tbs 
same  misery,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley,  speaking  in  the  person  of 
a  |)oor  tailor,  <  as  16,000  ont  of  20,000  of  our  class  are  enduring  now*  j 

Yfe  shall  become  the  sbves,  often  the  bodily  prisoners,  of  Jews^ 
ndddlemen,  and  sweaters,  who  draw  their  livelihood  out  of  our  stai^ 
YsEon.  We  shall,  as  he  continues,  *  have  to  fiu^,  as  the  rost  have, 
#1^  decrwumg  prices  of  labour^  ever  increasing  profits  nuvde  ool  cf 
that  labour  by  the  contraoton  who  will  employ  us — ^arbitraary  finies, 
izjficted  at  the  ca]irice  of  hirelings — ^the  competition  of  women,  and 
clfildreii,  and  starving  Iridi — our  hours  of  work  will  increase  am 
tlntd,  our  actoalpay  decrease  to  less  than  one-half;  and  in  all  this  we 
shah  have  no  hope,  no  chance  of  improvement  in  wages,  but  ever 
more  penury,  slavery,  misery,  as  we  are  pressed  on  by  those  wfaiK' 
are  sacked  by  fifties — almost  by  hundreds— yearly,  out  of  the 
lumourable  trade  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  into  the  infernal  sys- 
tem o£  oontraet-work,  which  is  devouring  our  trade  and  many  others, 
hoAjf  and  sotd.  Our  wives  will  be  forced  to  At  up  night  and  day  to 
help  us— our  children  mtidt  labour  firom  the  cradle,  without  chance  ot 
going  to  school,  hardly  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven— our 
boys,  as  they  grow  up,  must  turn  beggars  or  paupers--our  daughters,. 
mi  thousands  do,  must  eke  out  their  miserable  earnings  by  prostitu^- 
tion.    And,  aftisr  all,  a  wholb  family  will  kot  oaik  whai^ 

OHB  OF  yS  HAS  BBBN  DOINO)  AS  YBT,  SINGLE-HANDED.'  '** 

«<  <  This  is  slavery,  and  that  slavery  too,  a  consequence  of  lonck 
coirrtNinsi)  kfpobt  foh  thb  bnslavembnt  of  othbbs,  to  be  ao* 
cdmpsanied  by  the  meoDd  of  monopolies  of  the  command  of  great 
powers  ^ven  by  the  Creator,  for  the  use  of  aD  mankind.  Had  the 
people  of  Ireland,  India,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Jamaica,  been, 
eiiedumjged  to  avail  iJiemselves  of  the  oonnnand  of  steam — ^had 

.1    I      .    'i '  ■     ■  — • 

*  Alton  Locke. 
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tbey  been  urged  to  develop  the  powera  of  earth,  by  bringing  to 
li^t  thoir  various  ores — ^bad  there  been  thus  pi*oduced,  throughout 
th^ee  oountries^  a  competition  for  the  pui'chase  of  the  potential 
energies  of  man  and  hind — all  would  now  be  diflferent.  Pi-oducing 
much,  ihey  would  have  much  to  sell — ^becoming  better  customers 
to  the  pe(^le  of  England  firom  year  to  year.  As  it  is,  they  pro*' 
duoe  litlle,  and  oan  buy  but  little,  that  little,  too,  becoming  less^ 
9ai<i  the  cotnyietition  for  the  purchase  of  labour  diminishing,  when 
it  idiould  increase.  England,  herself,  as  has  been  shown,  no  longer 
produces  things  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  those  she  needs — ^her 
whole  consumption  of  cotton,  su^r,  tea,  eoifoe,  and  other  com- 
modities, being  supplietl  by  PllOFITS  DERIVED  VRiM 
STANDING  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  LABOlJft 
TO  PRODUCE,  AND  THOSE  WHO  NEED  TO  CONSOME. 
The  larger  the  profits,  the  move  wretched  must  be  tho  condition  of 
the  agricultural  communities  of  the  eartli — the  share  of  tho  trader 
alirttys  growing  most  rapidly  as  tlie  people  on  wliom  he  lives,  and 
upon  whom  ho  acts,  tend  most  toward  slavery  and  barbarism.' — 
Cmrey*%  JPrinciples  of  Soqial  S(Aen*'e^  chap.  45. 

^^  The  same  author  shows  tho  effect  upon  Ireland  of  tho  same  free 
triide  system  with  England  now  recommended  for  adojTtion  ia 
Canada^ 

*^  *  Nothing  but  employment — ^nothing  but  the  power  to  maintain' 
eommoroc — was  needed ;   but  commovce  could  not  cxiijt  under  the 
system,  which  had,  in  a  \meS  period,  caused  the  annihilation  of  the 
eottOnmaimfauture  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  Iiaving* 
tte  cotton  on  the  spot,  free  from  all  costs  of  carriage.  As  in  Jamaica^ . 
Md  09  in  India — ^the  land  havii^  been  gradually  exhausted  by  the 
exportation  of  its  products  in  tlieir  rudest  states — the  country  had 
been  drdnod  of  a  capital ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  the 
labour,  even  of  men,  fomid  no  demand,  wliile  WOMEN   AND 
CHILDIIEN  STARVED,  THAT  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHIt 
WIEN  OF    ENGLAND   MIGHT    SPIN    COTTON    ANI> 
WEAVE  CLOTH,    THAT  IRELAND  WAS    TOO   POO» 
10  PUUCHASB. 

«^^  Bad,  howevor>  as  is  all  we  have  tixus  far  seen,  a  state  ^  thinge* 
ftp  worse  was  near  at  band.  Poverty  and  wretchedness  cwqpeUini^ 
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ihe  wretohed  people  to  flj  in^ihooaaQdaaadtensof  thooBaads  acroflB 
the  Chaanel — ^thus  following  the  capital  and  the  soil  that  had  been 
transferred  to  Birmmgham  and  Manchester — ^the  streets  and  cellars 
of  these  towns,  and  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  were  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  unable  to  sell  their  laboor,  and  perish- 
ing for  want  of  food.  Throughout  the  country  men  were  offering  to 
perform  the  fiurm  labour  for  food  alone ;  and  a  cry  arose  among  the 
people  of  England,  that  the  labourers  were  likely  to  be  swamped  by 
these  starving  Irishmen ;  to  provide  against  which  it  was  needed  that 
Lish  landlords  should  be  compelled  to  support  their  own  poor,  as 
ihey  were  forthwith  required  by  A.ct  of  Parliament  to  do— although 
for  about  half  a  century  previously,  England  had  rang  with  deuiinci^ 
tions  of  poor  laws,  as  being  entirely  in  contravention  of  all  sound, 
economical  principles.  The  system,  however — ^looking  as  it  did  to 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Association,  and  to  the  consequent 
waste  of  labour — was  itself  in  opposition  to  all  such  principles ;  and 
iiherefore  was  it,  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  was  required  to 
be  directly  opposed  to  all  that  had  been  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
practice,  under  a  sound  system,  may  be  consustent ;  but  under  aa 
unsound  one,  it  cannot  be. 

^  <  With  the  passage  of  the  Lish  poor  law,  there  arose,  of  course,  an 
increased  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  people  who,  unable  to  sell  their 
labour,  could  pay  no  rent ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Ireland 
has  presented  the  most  shocking  scenes,  consequent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  houses  and  the  expuMon  of  their  inhabitants — scenes  fiur  more 
wortiiy.  of  the  most  uncivilised  portions  of  Africa,  than  of  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

«<  <  Thus  far,  Irish  agriculture  had  been  protected  in  the  English 
jDarket,  as  some  small  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
one  ;  but  now,  even  that  boon,  trivial  as  it  was«  was  withdrawn. — 
Iflke  the  people  of  Jamaica,  those  of  Ireland  had  become  poor,  and 
iheir  trade  had  ceased  to  be  of  value,  although  but  seventy  years 
before  they  had  been  the  best  customers  of  England.  The  system 
hiaving  exhausted  all  the  countries  in  which  commerce  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  trade — India,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ire- . 
land  herself— it  had  become  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
nuu^ets  in  those  which  had  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  placed  the 
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consumer  by  the  aide  of  tlie  producer,  to  wit :  this  coontiy,  France, 
Bel^tun^Gennanj,  and  Ruasia;  and  THE  MODE  OF  ACCOM* 
PUSHING  THIS  WAS  THE  OFFERING  THEM  THE  SAME 
SYSTEM  BY  WHICH  IRELAND  HAD  BEEN  EXHAUSTED. 
THE  FARMERS  WERE  EVERYWHERE  INVITED  TO 
IMPOVERISH  THEIR  SOIL  BY  SENDING  ITS  PRODUCTS 
TO  ENGLAND  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ;  and  the  com  laws  were 
repealed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  enter  into  competitioii 
with  the  starving  Irishman,  who  was  thus  at  once  deprived  of  the 
market  of  En^and,  as,  by  the  act  of  Union,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  own/ — Principles  of  Social  ScieneSy  by  H.  C.  Carey,  YoL 
ii.,  chap.  10,  p.  827. 

^^  Thackeray  adds  his  testimony  as  foUows : 
<^ '  Throughout  the  west  and  sooth  of  Irehind  the  traveller  is  hannted 
by  the  fiice  of  the  popular  starvation.  It  is  not  the  exception — it  is 
the  eondiUon  of  the  people.  In  this  fiurest  and  richest  of  countries, 
men  are  suffering  and  starving  by  mUions.  There  are  thousands  of 
them,  at  this  minute,  stretched  in  the  sunshine  of  their  cabin  doors^ 
with  no  workj  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seemingly.  Strong 
countrymen  are  lying  in  bed,  "  ^for  the  hunger*  " — because  a  maa 
lying  on  his  back  does  not  need  so  much  food  as  a  person  afoot* 
Many  of  them  have  torn  up  the  unripe  potatoes  firom  their  little 
gardens,  and  to  exist  now  must  look  to  winter,  when  they  ahall 
have  to  suffer  starvation  and  cold  too.' 

^<  And  the  following  will  explain  how  India  has  fiured  under  1h& 
En^ish  Economists  whom  Canada  must  eschew : 

<<  <  The  misgovemment  of  the  English  wad  carried  to  a  point  suck 
as  seemed  hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  society.  They 
forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with 
impunity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  tho 
country.  Enormous  fortunes  were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at 
Calcutta,  while  80,000,000  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  under 
tyranny,  but  never  under  tyranny  like  this.  They  found  tiie  little 
finger  of  the  Company  thicker  than  Surajah  Dowlah's  loins.  Under 
their  old  masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource ;  when  the  evil 
became  insupportable,  the  people  rose  and  pulled  down  the  govern- 
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ment.  Bat  the  Ei^glish  goyenunent  was  not  t»  be  iluikeii  off.  That 
>i;t>venuneat,  oppressive  as  ihe  most  oppressive  foim  of  battaAa 
despotism,  was  strong  with  all  the  stren^  of  civiliBatiai.  It  i^oMn- 
Ued  the  government  of  evil  gemi,  rsther  than  the  g^veMttettt  of 
Jramaa  tyrants.'— IToaiM&iry. 

^<  ^  To  the  Right  IlononraUe  the  Lords  of  Ss  Majesjy's  Piiv7  Oovh 
cQ  for  Trade,  &c., 

<<  <  The  humble  Petiti<m  of  the  nndersigaed  Msna&etorers  and 
Dealetts  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Piece  Goods,  the  fabrics  of  Bengal : 

*'  *  SBBWSt  a — That  of  late  years  your  Petitioners  have  found  their 
business  nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction  (^the  fabrics  <^  Ghreat 
Britain  into  Bengal,  the  importation  of  which  augments  ereiy  year, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  native  manu&cttirers  ; 

^^  ^Thatihe  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  are  consumed  in  Bengal, 
without  any  duties  being  levied  thereon  to  protect  tiie  native 
fibrics; 

^' '  That  the  &brics  of  Bengal  are  charged  with  <be  following  duties 
-mhea  they  are  used  in  Great  Britain : 

5*  *  On  manufactured  cottons,  10  per  cent. 
♦*  *  On  raanufectured  silks,  24  per  cent. 

"  *  Your  Petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  and  they  feel  confident  that  no 
disposition  exists  in  England  to  shut  the  door  against  the  industry  of 
any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 

*^  ^  They  therefore  pray  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  o[  British 
subjects,  and  humbly  entreat  your  Lordshii^s  to  allow  the  cotton  and 
«ilk  fabrics  of  Bengal  to  he  used  in  Great  Britain  ^  free  of  duty,'  or 
at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  charged  on  British  fiskbrics  consumed  in 
Bengal. 

"  ^  Tour  Lordships  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  advantages  the 
British  manufsicturers  derive  from  their  skill  in  constructing  and 
Qsing  machinery,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  unscientific 
manufacturers  of  Bengal  in  their  own  country ;  and,  although  your 
Petitioners  are  not  sanguine  in  exjiecting  to  derive  any  great  advan- 
"  tage  from  having  their  prayer  granted,  tbeir  minds  would  feel 
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^gratified  .bfsodli  a  manifMtaiaoa  of  tout  LoHdups*  g^cid^fRll 
;itaranblh0m ;  aodBuch  an  inrtaiice  of  justice  to  tbe  Mlams  of 
. Aodia^waaid  not.M  to.  endear  the  BrUieh  goyernment  to  iheaa. 

^^  f^Siey  tlwrBfisr^Tdbiifideiiily  bmst  that  year  Iiordahip's  ilghte^u 
joonndeiaftioa  irill  be  extonded  to  tbem  10  Britidi  sabjeote,  iHthoat 
ezceptioii,  of  sect,  country,  or  colour. 

^'  ^  And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duly  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

[Signed  by  117  natives  of  high  respectability.] 
Caloucta,  September  1, 1831." 


««THE  MOBS  IHHBDIATB  GALL  FOB  WATCHFULNESS  AND  BXBBTION  OH 
THE  PABT  OF  THE  FBIENDS  OF  CANADA. 

'^  ^  Eren  at  the  pr^ent  di^,  and  even  at  the  present  moment, 
•tilie  jfriends  of  Canadian  industry  require  to  be  on  the  alert.  It  is 
^joly  a  short  time  ago  since  we  saw  in  the  English  newspapers  tiie 
ioQowing : 

^ '  A  depotation  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  has  lately  had 
911  intorriew  witii  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  at  the  Oolonial-office, 
.ippoQ  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  The  deputation  eon- 
Mted  of  Mr*  Atkinsoif  (Mayor),  Mr.  R.  Jackson  (Master  Cutier), 
,Mr.  Jobson  Smith  (President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe),  IMbr. 
.W.  A.  Mathews,  and  Mr.  C.  £.  Smith  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
</himber  of  Commerce),  firom  Sheffield ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Yan 
Wart  (Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  aod  Mr. 
^Frederick  Elkington,  from  Birmin^am.  The  deputatio  was 
tfMSOomptmed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoebuck,  M*Pm  and  Mr.  George  Bad- 
i6ld,M.P.' 

'<  And  the  result  has  been  an  attempt  of  the  boldestdescriptiicn 
ypj  the  Colonial  Ministor  to  influence  the  Legislation  of  Canada. 

^  It  is  self-evident,  thercffore,  that  as  Canadians  we  must  at  once 
iomub  forward  boldly,  and  show  that  we  are  aware  of  our  true  poai- 
.Akm. 

^  Iict  US  make  it  cleartfaat  we  know  that  it  is  by  over  purchasing 
iaivoad,  or  SBNDINO  MONET  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  «al 
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we  have  been  mmed.  No  tnie  friend  to  Canada's  oonneotioa  wfth 
Bngland  codd  go  foracontiniianeeof  the  present  pecmuarymieefy 
m  tiie  colony,  caused  bjonr  over-mportingfrom  Sheffield,  Bimiiig* 
ham,  BCanchester,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow.  The  following  figures  tell 
more  plamlj  than  any  words  can  the  present  absord  position  of  the 
Trade  of  Canada : 

Exports.  .Imports. 

1866 $32,047,017  $48,584,887 

1867 27,006,624  89,480,698 

1868 28,472,609  29,078,627 

1869 24,766,981  88,666,181 

^^  <  The  Free  Traders  in  England  play  a  most  unprincipled  part^ 
They  know  that  it  was  her  originally  having  protective,  orpatriotic 
principles  on  the  subject  of  her  native  labour,  that  made  England 
great.  They  know  that  no  country  was  ever  made  great  by  any 
other  principles,  and  yet  they  would  deprive  Canada  of  them,  to 
serve  their  personal  ends.  Selfishness,  personal  and  class  selfish* 
ness,  is  indeed  their  only  impelling  motive,  for  we  must  not  dignify 
it  by  the  name  of  principle.  Such  men  as  Cobden  and  Bright  care 
less  for  the  labouring  man  of  Canada,  or  even  of  England,  than  the 
planter  of  the  South  cares  for  his  slave.  The  youth  of  Canada, 
at  present  have  the  choice  of  the  descriptfon  of  labour  which  best 
suits  them,  only  by  expatriating  themselves.  A  farmer  in  Canada,, 
for  instance,  has  five  sons,  and  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  them  are 
not  fitted  for  agriculture ;  he  cannot  find  manufacturing  emfdoy* 
ment  for  them  in  Canada,  and  must  send  them  to  the  United  States 
to  get  this  privilege  I  But  all  the  world  knows  tiiat  no  countiy 
hitherto  has  ever  been  made  great  by  legisbting  for  the  worid's 
industry  instead  of  attending  to  her  own  aflfiurs ;  and  even  if  Eng* 
land  were  to  succeed  in  this  novel  attempt,  it  would  be  no  reason 
for  any  other  country  running  the  same  fearful  hasard. 

^^  Dr.  list,  (the  great  Economist),  in  Der  intematumale  Emdd^ 
veiy  simply  explains  that  the  rise  of  Russian  greatness  took  its 
date  fix)m  her  repudiation  of  Political  Economy.  ^  Soon  after  flie 
war  of  1816  (says  List)  there  arose  a  teacher  of  the  Free  Trade 
theory,  a  certun  Storch^  who  taught  in  Russia  what  Say  did  ia 
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Aaiiee,  and  Dr.  Smith  in  England,  via.,  that  Balance  of  Trade  is  a> 
mere  |d^tom,  a  chimera  engendered  in  the  disordered  brain  of  the 
teaohers  of  the  mercantile  system.  Govermnent  gave  the  Free 
Trade  system  a  ftir  trial,  until  the  Chancellor  of  the  Enq>ire,  Count 
Kesselrode,  declared  in  an  Official  Circular  of  1821, '  That  Russia, 
finds  herself  compeUed  by  circumstances  to  adopt  an  independent 
system  in  commerce,  as  the  raw  productions  of  the  country  find  but 
an  indiiferent  market  abroad,  the  native  manufacturers  are  becoming 
ruined,  all  the  ready  ea%h  U  going  abroady  and  the  most  solid  mer- 
cantile houses  are  about  to  breaL  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
new  protective  Tariff  was  issued,  and  the  beneficial  consequences 
Boon  manifested  themselves.  •  CAPITAL,  TALENT,  AND 
MECHANICAL  INDUSTRY  SOON  FOUND  THEIR  WAT 
INTO  RUSSIA  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CIVILIZED 
WORLD,  AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  FROM  ENGLAND 
AND  GERMANY.  Nothing  more  was  heard  there  of  <K)mmercial 
crises,  caused  by  overtrading ;  the  nation  has  grown  prosperous,  and 
the  manufiM^tures  are  flourishing." 

'^  No  words  of  mine  could  so  well  convey  to  the  Canadian  &rmer 
my  view  of  his  and  his  family's  true  interest  than  the  foregoing 
wrads  of  Dr.  List.  And  I  cannot  possibly  do  more  for  Canada,  than 
to  place  before  her  the  same  author's  description  of  the  sade  fEects 
on  the  United  States,  of  takmg  the  advice  of  English  statesmen^ 
who  are  just  En^Bsh  manufiicturers  or  their  tools : — 

^  ^  There  are  many,'  says  Dr.  list  (Der  internationaU  Handd} 
^  who  impute  the  commercial  crises  <^  the  United  States  to  their 
paper  and  banking  systems ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ihe 
evil  originated  in  the  ^  Compromise  Bill '  (1882),  in  consequence  of 
whioh  America's  imports  soon  exceeded  her  exports,  and  the 
United  States  became  debtors  to  En^and  for  several  hundred 
auIlioDS  of  dollars,  which  they  were  unaUe  to  cancel  by  thur  ex^ 
p(fftB.  The  proof  that  these  crises  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
^  excess  of  imports  lies  in  the  &ct,  that  they  invariably  occurred 
in  times  of  great  influx  of  foreign  manufactures  in  consequence 
•fa  reduced  tariff;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  never  took  place 
either  in  time  of  war,  when  few  imports  could  take  place,  or  when^ 
by  the  high  import  duties,  the  exports  had  been  brought  into  jisst 
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proportion  wiih  ijhe  importo.  *  «  It  wisin  17tdttnb1^ilnl 
American  tariff  yna  framed,  imposing  a  Mfling  duty  m  tt»  mm* 
important  artides  of  importB.  Trifling  as  ^  rate  «f  the  dv^ivia^ 
its  effects  on  tbe  prosperity  of  iiie  comtry  became  so  maoifiMt,^t&at 
Washington,  in  his  meBsag^(1701)  already  congntiilaledilw  ntm 
^on  the  fionrishing  state  of  manaftctares  and  agrionltare.  Eq- 
coaraged  by  the  saccess  of  the  first  attempt,  the  Ooiq^ress  iwad, 
in  1804,  the  Import  Duties  to  15  per  cent.,  and  in  lbl5  tbe  maau- 
faotores  of  the  United  States  ahpeady  employed  (aecording  t»  ibe 
Report  of  tilie  Commercial  Gixnnnttee  to  the  Congress)  lOO/MO 
liands,  and  an  annual  amount  of  the  prodaee  amounted  to  dkty 
mi&ions  of  dollars,  while  the  value  of  land  and  the  priees  of  aU 
eorts  of  goods,  as  also  of  wages,  rose  to  an  extraordkuury  degree. 
After  the  peace  of  Ghent  the  Congress  doubled  the  rate  of  daty  for 
the  first  year ;  but  pressed  by  the  argum«its  of  the  disciples  of 
Free  Trade,  it  lowered  tiie  tu'iff  in  1816,  after  which  &e  calaimtiea 
<yf  the  period  of  1786  to  1791  soon  made  their  re-appearance,  tik/, 
ruin  of  the  manufacturers,  valuelessness  of  productions,  and  a  ft&  in 
^he  value  of  landed  property.  After  the  country  had  thus  ag^in^ 
during  the  second  war,  enjoyed  the  Uessings  of  peace,  it  once  SMMre 
experienced  all  the  previous  evils  after  the  condufflon  of  peace, 
when  a  great  influx  of  manufactures  again  took  j^e,  and  these 
evils  of  peace  were  even  greater  than  those  caused  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  war.  It  was  only  in  1824  that  the  Congress  saw  the  ex- 
pediency of,  and  resolved  upon,  raising  the  tariff;  but  that  resolu- 
tion was  frustrated  by  Mr.  Huskisaon's  threat  of  retaUatofy  mua- 
mres.  The  ruinous  state  of  the  industrial  cla8ses.of  the  Uniled 
States  at  last  compelled  the  Congress  to  raise  the  tariff  in  18S8, 
w^hich  was,  however  modified  in  1882  (by  the  Conqiromiae  Bffl) 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr  Poulett  Thompson,*  the  successor  of 
Huskisson,  in  which  he  was  aided  l^y  the  pIutaB  of  the  SoothyiAo 
all  clamoured  for  a  cheap  tariff.  The  consequMice  of  that  Compro- 
-mise  Bill  was  tbe  importation  into  tiie  United  States  of  sueh  < 


*  Right  Hon.  Poulett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  and  Govtnior- 
Oeneral  of  British  North  America  at  the  time  of  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Oanada. 
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IDMB  ^quantities  of  English  manofactiiros  aa  totally  to  destroy  the 
iBtflance  of  Trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  bring  about  the 
^Qunercild  criffls  in  1885,  from  which  the  United  States  has  not 
je%  quite  recorered,  despite  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1840.  All 
iUs  plaiidy  shows  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  the  imports  of  a 
'<xnmtiy  to  exceed  the  exports,  or  in  diort,  of  keeping  continually  in 
a^  the  Balance  of  Trade.'  " 

"<'1HK  MaorXT  FOWEB  OF  ENGLAND  wrmu  THE  LABOUR  POWER  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  OF  THE  WORLD— HER  HARD  MONET  SYSTEM  BEING  THE  DEEPEST 
OONSPIRACT  THE  WORLD  EVER  SAW  AGAINST  INDUSTRY— DEAR  MONEY 
AND  CHEAP  PRICES  AND  WAGES  CONVERTIBLE  TERMS— SO  THAT  EVERY 
PHILANTHROPIST  MUST  SYMPATHIZE  WITH  THE  LATE  SPEAKER  IN 
HYDE  PARK,  WHO  SAID— « IF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IS  AGAINST  VB 
'THEN  WE  ARE  AGAINfiTT  POLITICAL  ECONOMY/' 

*  Fcenus  hoc  fecit  et  nummm  perfmsusi,* — Pliny. 
'  Usttxy  did  this  and  ooined  money.' 

'  Coin  is  for  the  purpose  of  daUy  exchange,  which  exchange  it  is  almost 
«  matter  of  course  that  artisans  must  make,  and  indeed  all  persons  who 
need  their  services,  and  to  pay  wages  to  hired  servants,  slaves  and  set- 
-ilers;  for  which  purpose  we  affirm  there  must  be  a  coin  having  a  value 
wkong  the  members  of  a  State,  but  no  value  to  the  rest  of  the  world/ — 
Plato. 

*  "Wealth,  we  have  said,  is  the  product  of  human  labour,  which  pro- 
cures for  man  all  the  material  good  which  he  wishes  to  enjoy ;  it  is  tbe 
representation  of  all  physical  enjoyments,  which  pt-oceed  finom  them. 
Very  well :  but  for  whom  ?  Thi^  question  should  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  never  presents  itself  to  theorists.  For  whom  ? 
According  to  the  answer  which  is  given  to  this  question,  man  belongs 
io  wealth,  or  wealth  belongs  to  man  1' — Etudes  wur  leg  Sciences  Socia&f 
par  Simoude  do  Sismondi. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  hard  money  sys- 
tem of  Eu^and  is  the  great  curse  of  labour  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  throughout  her  colonies  eepecialh/y  I  have  (as  friends  and  foes 
will  bear  me  witness)  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  held  up  my  testimony  against  it.  It  were  much  pleasanter, 
-of  course,  for  any  man  to  sail  witii  the  current,  for  the  public  must 
necessarily,  till  prepared  to  alter  its  opinions,  view  the  man  a  fool 
who  holds,  or  at  all  events  who  publishes,  contraiy  ones,  seeing  that 
liis  doing  so  is  not  coming  veryfar  short  of  paying  this  same  plain, 
If  not  pleasant,  compliment  to  the  public. 
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^^  When  Harvey  (as  JonaihaD  Duncan  has  remarked)  amiGimoei 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Jenner  the  principles  of  Taccina- 
Hatif  both  were  denounced  as  ignorant  qnacks.  The  fate  of  Galileo 
is  well  known.  "Winsor  had  to  beg  his  bread  by  the  light  of  die 
gas  he  discovered.  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  and  Bell  on  the  CSyde^ 
were  deemed  drivellers  when  they  proposed  to  propel  vessels  flirou^ 
the  water,  not  by  sails  but  by  steam.  Stephenson  was  suspected  of 
being  a  lunatic  when  he  was  projecting  his  locomotive ;  and  the 
Qtunrterfy  Remew  declared  that  he  who  expected  that  the  speed  on 
a  railroad  would  exceed  ten  miles  an  hour,  was  only  fit  for  Bedlam. 
Such  examples  of  error  should  check  rash  and  precipitate  judgments. 
Paper  money  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  abuses,  but  so  had  the  steam 
engine  before  the  safety  valve  was  invented ;  and  I  will  attempt  to 
show  that  THE  INVENTION  OF  A  PAPER  MONEY  WAS 
AS  VAST  A  STEP  AS  FROM  SPOKEN  TO  WRETTEN 
LANGUAGE,  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  TO  PRINT." 

^^  The  same  eloquent  historical  writer  fiurther  remarks  : 

'  The  legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Loyd  tend  to  realiie 
in  England  the  same  injustice  and  ruin  which  occamoned  the  down- 
fiJl  of  Rome.  In  a  recent  memorable  trial,  it  appears  that  usuiy 
is  now  so  extortionate,  that  attorneys  (certamly  not  of  a  reputable 
class)  take  60  per  cent,  on  loans,  and  require  the  interest  to  be 
paid  monthly,  so  that  in  ei^teen  months  the  accumulated  interest 
equals  the  principal,  while  the  debt  remuns  undiminished. 

*  The  science  of  society  affirms  that  since  it  is  the  privilege  of 
industry  to  heap  up  wealth  as  its  reward,  so  it  on^t  to  be  the 
punishment  of  idleness  to  break  down  riches  till  they  whoDy 
disappear. 

<  Such  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  perceptbn  of  interest 
were  abolished.  If  we  except  some  of  the  harder  metals,  peiish- 
ableness  is  an  inherent  quality  in  commodities,  and  it  is  oniversaUy 
true  m  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  when  a  government  makes  a. 
contract  for  perishable  commodities,  and  g^ves  for  them  a  mcmeyed 
equivalent,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  funded  debt,  becomes,  or 
may  become,  imperishablb.  Thus  the  English  are  still  paying 
interest  on  the  gunpowder  exploded  in  the  wars  of  Marlboroo^^,. 
though  the  principsl  sum  representing  its  orij^aal  cost,  has  beei^ 
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discharged  over  and  oyer  again.  Thus  usury  confers  immortalitj 
on  debt,  and  everj  ohild  bom  after  the  contraction  of  the  debt  is 
reared  in  the  cradle  of  fiscal  bondage.  Thus  moneyed  classes  are 
perpetuated  by  usury ,  as  landed  classes  are  perpetuated  by  primoge- 
luture.  These  two  laws  are  the  parents  of  political  pri^eges,  and 
privilege  necessarily  demands  exclusion  as  tiiie  condition  of  its  own 
existence.    Thb  two  forms  of  wealth,  landed  and  monbybd, 

TJNITB  on  BBHALF  OF  PRIYILBOE,  AND  THEIR  ALLIANCE  PUTS  DOWH 
AND    KBBPS    DOWN    ALL   THB   REST  OF  THE  OOMMUNFTT,  who  have 

neither  acres  nor  gold.  The  legislation  of  Peel  and  Loyd  has 
riveted  the  fetters  of  this  form  of  servitude. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  defender,  nay,  an  admirer  of  usury.  The 
following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  speech  he  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  Commercial  Distress,  SOth  November,  1847  : — 

^  Some  hon.  gentlemen,  from  whom  I  could  have  hoped  better 
things,  says  commerce  cannot  be  conducted  if  we  are  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  for  interest ;  and  Government  is  blamed  because  people 
sre  compelled  to  pay  10  per  cent.  Why,  what  right  has  any  man 
to  pay  for  money  more  than  money  is  worth  ?  If  money  is  worth 
10  per  cent,  it  will  be  asked,  what  law  can  prohibit  such  a  rate  of 
interest  ? ' 

^  The  fiEdlacy  on  which  this  justification  of  usury  rests  consists  in 
money  being  compared  to  commodities,  to  which  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever.  That  coals  or  iron,  cotton  or  indigo,  ought  to  sell 
for  what  they  would  fetch  in  an  open  market,  is  quite  reasonable, 
because  the  le^slature  imposes  no  arbitrary  limit  to  their  production ; 
iheir  quantity  is  permitted  to  increase  or  diminish  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  being  whoUy  and  exclusively  ruled  by  the  mar- 
kets of  consumption.  Totally  different  is  the  case  with  metallic 
money.  A  law  of  nature,  over  which  Parliament  has  no  control, 
restricts  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  gold,  the  yield  of  the 
mines  never  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  or  the 
expansion  of  trade.  Moreover,  whenever  gold  is  exported  as  a  pro- 
fitable mercantile  speculation,  or  is  hoarded  at  home,  through  panic, 
the  Act  of  1844  compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  contract  its  issue 
#f  notes.    The  rule  is,  no  gold,  no  paper  ;  no  paper,  no  money ;  no 
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numey,  no  diaooantB^  except  on  terms  of  eztortkm.  Tbis  isihe  i 
why  interest  rises  ;  this  is  why  the  trading  woild  are  oompeUed  io 
pay  10  per  cent.,  and  a  commission  of  20  to  80  per  cent. ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  it,  under  penalty  of  baakniptoy, 
not  for  the  £ftbr  and  legitimafee  use  of  money,  but  on  account  of  ita 
artificial  scarcity — a  scarcity  created  by  Act  of  ParUament  for  the 
benefit  of  usurers.  If  money  were  like  everythm^else  in  the  maifeety 
aa  Sir  Robert  Peel  mostfalsely  assumed,  money  would  increase  witk 
the  demand  for  it ;  but  in  violation  of  all  sound  principles,  and  of  aft 
honour  and  honesty,  the  Bank  of  Enghmd  is  comuMoided  by  tka 
le^sbturc  to  withhold  money  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  thus  made 
the  reluctant  instrument  of  stranglin  j;  trade.  If  the  real  working  of 
this  most  iniquitous  system  were  understood,  these  fraudulent  and 
suicidal  statutes  wouI$l  be  instantly  repealed  by  the  indignant  Tcnoe 
of' plundered  industry. 

^  When  bullion  is  coined  into  money,  it  ceaees  to  be  aunply  ^ 
commodity,  but  has  superinduced  upon  it  a  monetary  character.  It 
no  longer  resembles  other  articles  of  commerce.  This  is  happilf 
illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Taylor  : — 

^  Under  Peel's  law,  gold  does  not  resemble  other  articles  of  cenw 
merce  in  the  principle  which  determmes  its  exchangable  value,  any 
more  than  the  trump  suit  in  the  game  of  whist  resembles  liie  otb^ 
three  suits.  It  is  well  known  that  while  the  latter  exchange  onoqpal 
t^rms  one  with  the  other,  the  trump  suit  is  endowed  with  sixpteam 
power,  which  makes  its  lowest  number  often  possess  a  contarollia||, 
power  greater  tlian  the  highest  number  of  the  other  three  suits*  8o^ 
under  Peel's  Bill,  gold  is  endowed  with  a  like  controlling  power  ov^ 
the  value  of  all  other  commodities  in  this  country. 

<  We  must  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  this  important  hranA  of 
the  subject.  Suppose  that  in  1819,  when  the  bill  for  returning  i^- 
cash  payments  was  enacted.  Parliament  had  decreed  that  a  angjkt 
gasometer  should  supply  ail  London  with  jps ;  and  at  that  tim^ . 
fixed  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  be  manufactured^  orderiv^ 
thi^  that  quantity  should  never  be  increased  in  any  future  timei. 
what  would  be  the  consequence  in  1856  ?  Clearly  that  all  tbo» 
tfreets  built  since  1819  would  be  left  withoui;  gis;  or  if  ti^|f. 
leceived  a  supply,  then  the  consequence  would  be  that  nmiy  of* 
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ibt  streets  eonstractdd  prior  to  1819  would  be  doomed  to  darkness* 
Aeeording  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel^  the  directcMrs  of  tlio  gasometer  woidd 
be- justified  in  saying  ^  gas  ought  to  sell  for  what  it  is  worth/  for 
if  iismy  on  moneys  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  defensible,  so 
also  would  the  usury  on  gas,  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
same  reasoning  apphes  to  every  monopoly.  ♦  •  • 

^  How,  then  are  debts  due  to  foreigners  to  be  liquidated  ?  In. 
g6Id  or'silyer,  coined  or  imcoinod,  at  the  marked  price*  of  those; 
BMtds.  In  these  distinctiona  there  is  nothing  new,  but  simply  &r 
renval  of  whac  is  old.  The  use  of  what  may  be  called  a  double  cur- 
rflbey  was  wdl  known  to  the  peo)de  of  antiquiiy.  It  wasi  8oon 
dmeived  that  the  preciam  metals. did  fMt increase  prafoHwruUdjf 
Hfiih  aU  other  commodities;  and  the  wisdom  of  anei^nt  legislatom 
perceived' that  produotibR  uiust  be  arreted  if  no  other  dUtrHbutimt 
inistrunients  thsm  gold  aiid  dlVeir  were  employed.  Otte  of  the  ear- 
fiesi  plans  adopted  to  surinomit  the  dffictdty  wfis  the  creation  of  a 
national  currency' in  each  independent  state  for  internal  trade  j^ 
and  its  distinctive  characteristic  was  the  total  2^)SMice  of  intrinsio 
vahie  wUch  efiSsctdally  prevented  its  exportation.  Tliia  inventioti 
greatly  econonmsed  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  alio  win^  them  to  be 
wholly  employed  in  dischar^g  the  balaxicos  of  forci^  trade*  Thus 
the  cities  of  Bysabtium  and  Glasomengs  provided  iron  money  for 
tUeir  own  dtisens,  wliich  circulated  at  home  for  the  nominal  value, 
infpressed  upon  it  by  public  avcUwrity*  The  monetary  laws  of 
value,  which  would  pass  current  in  all  the  states  of  Greece.^ — 
Xenophon  observes  that '  most  of  the  states  of  Greece  have  money',' 


f  "  Tbis  is  the  Alpba  aud  Omega  of  GnrreDey  Ileformeis ;  W9  saj  that  the 
^der  of  paper  monej  sboald  uot  get  paymeiit  at  a  price  fixtd  by  law  aa  at 
present.  We  show  that  the  violation  of  the  lata  of  suppfy  and  demandy  as  regards 
goM,  gfyes  an  adrantage  to  the  foreigner,  oveir  the  home'mannfiictQrer,  to  tli»' 
tztent  that  its  vaUu  is  more  than  itd  price.  We  3how,  also,  that  the  deprlTin^ 
ftt^  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  pntieallj  a  denial  to  our 
fianm^,  of  the  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  {lemand  for  his  wheat  aud  other 
f  rodactions ;  for  wl\ile  the  foreig^ner  can  take  gold  at  a  low  fixed  price,  he  will ' 
aever  bny  any  other  article  of  export,  unless  at  as  cheap  or  eren  oheaper.rate.  If- 
Ihe  fanner  wUl  not  take  the.low  prlee.  for  his  produce,  the  foreigner  takes. hla 
goU,  atid  the  ruia  to  the  farmer  is  much  more  sex ioixa  than  could  arise  frota 
aifroepting  of  a  small  price."— -Isaac  Buchanah* 
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LycurgoB  were  founded  on  the  same  principle;  but  that  great 
legislator  deprived  his  money  of  all  value  as  merchandi^ej  by  de- 
stroying the  malleability  of  the  iron  of  which  it  was  compoeed. 
Seneca  states  that  the  Spartans  also  used  leather  money,  having  a 
stamp  to  show  by  what  authority  it  was  issued.  Plato  recommended 
a  double  currency  in  every  state.  '  Coin/  wrote  that  illustrious 
philosopher,  *  is  for  the  purpose  of  daily  exchange,  which  exchange 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  artisans  must  make,  and  indeed 
all  persons  who  need  their  services,  and  to  pay  wages  to  hired  ser- 
vants, daves,  and  settlers ;  for  which  purpose  we  affirm  there  must 
be  a  c<»n  having  a  value  among  the  members  of  a  state,  but 
no  value  to  the  rest  of  the  wcHrld.'  For  the  purpose  of  visiting 
other  STATES,  Plato  proposed  a  common  Oreek  coin  of  intrinsic 
which  is  not  current  except  in  their  own  territory ;  HENCE  MER- 
CHANTS ARE  OBLIGED  TO  BARTER  THEIR  WARES 
FOR  OTHER  WARES.'*  These  examples  abundantly  prove  the 
early  adoption  of  a  double  currency  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
explained  the  term.  «  «  «  « 

'  Personal  slavery  is  the  sternest  and  most  absolute  form  in  which 
man  himself  belongs  to  wealth.  Cuba  is  a  rich  island,  but  its 
riches  belong  to  the  white  man  alone,  the  slaves  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Iheir  property.  Cotton  enriches  the  planters  of  the 
Bouttiem  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  negroes  bought 
and  sold  at  public  auction  are  included  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
their  wealth. — The  serfs  of  Russia  create  riches  m  which  they 
never  participate.  In  some  countries  the  nominally  free  labourer, 
receiving  wages,  is  only  one  remove  from  this  degradation.  THUS 
THE  IRISH  PEASANT  RAISES  BREAD  AND  MEAT,  BUT 
RARELY  TASTES  EITHER.  The  cultivator  of  tiie  vine  in  the 
Crironde,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Douro,  never  quafib 
tike  juice  of  the  high  flavoured  and  fully  ripened  grape.  OUR 
WEAVERS  &  SPINNERS,  WHOSE  INDUSTRY  CLOTHES 
THE  DISTANT  CHINESE,  ARE  SCANTILY  SUPPLIED 
WITH  RAIMENT ;  and  in  the  general  interchange  of  commodi- 

•  «  This  is  the  demand  which  I  have  alwajs  shewn  the  Canadian  fkrmer  loses 
the  moment  his  production  i»  not  Unur  than  gold,  whUe  be  depends  on  the  Boro- 
pean  market"— Ibaao  Buobajiaji. 
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^60  between  diflerent  nations,  only  the  select  few  of  the  wealthy 
clftsses  enjoy  the  luxuries  produced  by  a  scattered  and  diversified 
labour.  *  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

<<  <  This  unequal  distribution  is  defended  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  who  ^id 
not  blush  to  maintain  &at  the  productive  classes  should  )!>e  linuted 
*  to  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  required  for  the  suppprt  of  the 
labourer  and  his  &mily ;  or  tiiat  quantity  which  is  necessaiy  to  en- 
able the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their 
raoe,  ^thout  either  increase  or  diminution.'  " 

"  These  selfish  dogmas  are  founded  upon  narrow  views  of  THE 
SGIENGE  OP  SOCIETY,  TO  WHICH  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OUGHT  TO  BE  SUBORDINATE. 

^'  Moreover,  man  is  ^fted  with  inventive  faculties,  which  enable 
him  to  mould  and  fashion  all  raw  material  according  to  his  necessi- 
ties ;  and  the  triumphs  of  science  are  measured  by  the  extent  of  his 
conquefits  over  the  extem.al  world. 

,  ^^  The  argument  deducible  from  this  statement  aflSrms  that  all 
things  needful  to  the  happiness  of  man  have  been  abundantly. be- 
stowed on  him  by  tae  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  sole 
condition  of  human  enjoyment  is  labour.  Such,  in  its  puriiy  and 
simplicity,  is  the  relation  established  between  the  Creator  and  the 
preature,  so  far  as  the  sustentation  of  physical  existence  is  in- 
volved. But  God  has  also  endowed  man  with  reason,  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil — ^with  liberty  of  choice  to  determine  his 
conduct  under  the  influence  of  motives — and  with  liberty  of  action, 
to  execute  the  determinations  on  which  hiS  o^y  repolve.  All  this 
constitutes  hun  a  responsible  being,  the  sul^ect  of  rewtund  and 
punishment,  and  establishes  his  moral  relations  to  the  Deity.  IF 
THEN  MAN  ABUSE  HIS  REASON  OR  LIBEETY,  HE 
^BECOMES  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HIS  OWN  SUIT'ERING.* 
Under  ^ese  views  the  science  of  society  is  made  to  rest  on  a  reli- 
^ous  basi3>which  recognises  God  a^  the  sole  Proprietor  of  His  Earth, 


*. "  Thia  ifl  jmt  what  lEvgluid  4060,  in  snbmHiiiir  to  tM  erael  aftd  tmpa- 
tOQtio  doofriiiet  of  b«r  pr«s«At  bear^lMt.  aylstoib^  called  Free  Tnde,  \mi  wlieh 
OS  only  a  sjrstem  of  Free  Imports."— IsAAfl.BoolUirAJi* 
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and  of  all  that  it  contains ;  w  hfle  it  declares  man  to  be  the  aceonnir 
able  trustee,  answerable  for  its  nsnfiract.  In  this  sense  it  fbnda- 
mentally  opposes  that  utilitarian  school  of  POLITICAL  ECO^ 
NOMY,  WHICH,  CALCULATING  THE  PRODUCE  AMD 
FORGETTING  THE  PRODUCER,  takes  as  its  motto,  *  Amimy 
brother's  keeper  ? '  This  school  has  affirmed  that  a  country  is  over- 
populated  when  millions  of  acres  susceptive  of  culture  are  abandoned 
to  steriliiy ;  that  INDUSTRY  HAS  BEEN  GUILTY  OF  THE 
SIN  OF  OVERrPRODUCTION,  WHEN  MILLIONS  OF 
MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  ARE  DESTITUTE  OP 
THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE;  AND  THAT  MONEY  IS 
REDUNDANT,WHEN  MILLIONS  OF  POCKETS  ARE  PEN- 
NILESS.      

^^  The  science  of  society  denies  these  dogmas.  Maintaining  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  the  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  exist  in  profiifflon,  it  contends  that  if  every  mouth  is  a  con- 
sumer, every  hand  is  a  producer.  It  insists  that  human  desires 
and  appetites  are  the  permanent  incentives  to  labour,  and  that,  as 
tiiese  are  insatiable,  the  motives  to  production  can  never  be  suS- 
pended  or  even  enfeebled,  unless  through  some  VICIOUS  INTER- 
FERENCE OF  LEGISLATION,  MILITATING  AGAINST 
THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE.*  It  holds  that  production  and 
consumption  having  free  liberty  and  fuQ  scope,  would  act  and  re- 
act reciprocally  and  constantly  on  each  other,  so  that  supply  and 
demand  would  never  fail.  Nothmg  could  be  either  deficient  or  in 
excess ;  scarcity  and  gluts  would  be  unknown.  It  rejects  the  fil- 
hcies  of  OVER-PRODUCTION  AND  OVERrPOPULATION, 
TERMS  WHICH,  RIGIDLY  ANALYZED,  IMPLY  A  CON- 
TRADICTION,  for  a  superabundance  of  people  relatively  to  food 
and  clothing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  superfluity  of  food  and 
clothing  relatively  to  people !  are  propositions  mutually  subver- 
rive  of  each  other.  In  real  life  it  is  unfortunately  true  Ihat  HUN- 
GER INVADES  THE  DWELLING  OF  THE  POOR,  WHILE 
GRANARIES  ARE  FILLED  WITH  CORN ;   AND  THAT 

t  "  I  hare  showDi  eUewhere,  that  thd  object  of  Currency  Reformen  if  practl* 
•ally  the  clearing  anoay  of  bad  LegUlatioD,  though  this  of  course  requires  to  b» 
done  bj  Legislation."— IsiAO  BuoRAXAJr. 
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MILLIONS  ABE  INSUFEIGIENTLT  CLOTHED,  WHILB 
THE  .WAREHOUSES  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS  ARE 
STOCKED  WITH  RAIMEUT  TO  REPLETION.*  The  desiw 
to  CQDSame,  howeyer,  ezistB  in  undiminiahed  force,  and  if  the  natu- 
ral law  had  free  play,  both  the  granaries  and  the  warehouses  would 
be  emptied." 

"  THE  MONET  FOWXB  mtmm  THE  LABOUB  FOWBR, 

<<  If  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  a  country  with 
so  heartless  a  policy  in  regard  to  home,  as  well  as  colonial  industry, 
as  England  has,  why  should  we  copy  it  ?  I  have  elsewhere,!  at 
great  length  explained  that  our  error  lies  in  this,  that  the  circula* 
iion  is  based  upon  and  in  proportion  to  gold,  the  rich  man's  pro- 
perty, instead  of  upon  labour,  the  poor  man's  property — that  this 
basis  is  therefore  a  thing  that  can  be  sent  away,  instead  of  a  thing 
HuA  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country ; — ^mstead,  m  a  word,  of 
money  being  the  mere  handmaid  of  native  mdustry.  The  super- 
structure can  never  be  continuously  large  when  its  basis  (the 
golden  basis  of  our  inverted  pyramid !)  is  allowed  to  become  small. 
IN  FACT  THIS  ABSURDITY  IS  ENDURED  BY  ENGL  AJ!f  D, 
AND  HER  COLONIES,  AND  ALL  COUNTRIES  SHE  CAN 
INFLUENCE,  THAT  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  CIRCULA- 
HON  IS  REGULATED  BY  THE  STOCK  OF  GOLD,  A 
FOREIGN  COMMODITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  INSTEAD 
OP  BY  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  NATIVE 
PRODUCTIONS  OR  INDUSTRY.— And  it  were  well  for  any 
country  to  be  deprived  of  every  ounce  of  its  gold,  if  at  no  cheaper 


*  *'  Would  we  hear  an  j  more  in  England,  or  any  where  else,  of  orer  prodno- 
tlon,  if  every  man,  woman  and  ehild  had  a  fbll  Bupplj  of  neceBsaiy  clothing 
aad  IbodI  And  If  onr  lawt  did  not  prerent  distrihntlon  (looking  onlj  to  accn- 
■mlation  or  making  the  rieh  rieher,  and  the  poor  poorer)  the  m<tre  popuiaiUm, 
iktrt  woM  b§  tkM  more  protperUifl  This  ie  a  thing  which  we  in  Canada  can 
vadentand,  thoogh  it  will  teem  an  amazing  aaaertion  in  England.''-*IsiAt 

t  See  fonner  part  of  PsstMript 
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Tti0  c#ii  be  diMm  its  adlsoal  iiiAepeiidemoe  cf  tha  yeBow  imUI.* 
G%e  |!n{^  ^j^teiEi  of  diuB  koMing  notUng  to  Th  ik  propsr  rq^ 
Beatetiye  ot  rmo/^j^  exoepd  ifiiat  which  is  onfAble  (ot  bekig  expoM^i, 
or  whieh  in  o&er  wcmU  Will  htmg  bade  gold,  is  ieen  to  lie  woi^ 
8tn>Q0  when  we  r^ifleot  that  Me  ii'^ernal  tnuMoctinnm  of  4S  ooMi^ 
are  ecUculatedto  be  at  least  twenty  times  the  amount  of  its  sxpofts^ 
or  Ut  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  its  exports  and  imports  put 
together.  It  is  because  England  persistB  ux  doing  the  s^e  injniy 
to  her  own  people,  that  for  so  long  a  time  she  has  been  believed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  distress  in  which  she  involves  all  foreign  ceontries 
that  follow  her  example  or  advice.  But  the  question  is  now  bein^ 
suggested,  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  government  of  Englaad 
is  only  after  all  a  class-government,  and  that  ITHS  MONEYSD 
CLASS  WHO  KtlLE  ENGLAND  CARE  NO  MORE  FOR 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OF  ENGLAND,  THAN  THEY 
DO  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  OR  AS  WE  HAVE  SEEN,  THEY 
DO  FOR  COLONISTS— the  pound  of  flesh  bemg  their  only  prin- 
ciple. Certain  it  is  that  we,  as  colonists,  have  no  tie  to  En^and 
but  the  Queen.  The  statesmen  of  England  we  regard  as  men  who 
having  already  attempted,  wiH  again  attempt,  the  degradation  of 
the  colonists.  As  a  class,  they  are  j»6ither  feared  nor  respected  m 
the  colonies,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  £ew^  vexy  few 
individuals  among  them,  that  we  believe  to  be  truly  liberal  men, 
or  whoae  liberality  goes  farther  than  is  necessary  to  seciire  the 


*  "  The  effect  of  Peel's  Henej  Law  Ib  a  complete  Ttoli^tiQit  of  Ids  pianofp^t  of 
buying  cheap,  and  gelling  dear,  for  the  British  producers  are  forced  to  bajgold 
dter,  and  aefll  it  eheap.  ISiey  buy  at  a  tfade  price  (by  trade  meaning  prices  on 
the  local  level  of  wages  as  explained  in  page  one  of  Postscript).  Thej  seU  at 
a  cash  price.  Foreigners  on  the^ contrary  should  sell  to  us  at  trade  or  nomi- 
nally high  pric^,  and  payment  should  be  ma4e  to  them  for  .th«ir  prodtttte  At 
the  same  rates,  or  (a?  people  express  H^e  gpprteiation  of  gold)  in  <(ipr^cfqlMi 
gold.  This  would  caa^e  foreign  eiichanges  to  be  apparently  iiiif8yoqii«A>l«  An 
G^nadfb;  they  would  be  only  nominaUy  so^  for,  foreigners  fhlws0V  •vcteage 
abcordUig  to  the  In^nsic  taIuo  of  gdld  and  silTer  as  this  e^mmoa  aeMora  of 
Talucj  therefore  they  would  have  no  adran^ge  0(t^  tiie  home  iRodnMta,. 
whereas  at  present  they  receive  more  gold  than  the  latter,  whenever  piicM  «v» 
above  the  barter  level,  or  raw  material  price,  (eqoal  to  that  at  which  the  law 
has  fixed  gold«*' '— Ibaao  Buohanah. 
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WIS.  OR  OYwsiiOfx&s  masMSi  "ma.  emfukb; 

libevojr  lbs  Mother  o<M]iitiE3^  t)ul,t  BdWflb  sMMneahave  acbptod 
tj|i^'iii6Qi4iB|Q|9iil  ijivi^  fer  tho^r  dp  ne^  prdtei^  to  owe  wsm 
aUeffmoe  to  the  BRITISH.  I«i^OUS]^  iWS0  aDO]?LI>  BE 
THSIR  PO&KXICAI.  iSJ^mSRy  m^:  3Ii^,  SOrXO  TBS 

80tf  tq[>  Pcfiti^al  SoofMin^ !  T^Aofs  lM$wew  w«  qboi^b»  umnr 
ib»  truth  tfw9  hpldr  tbiA  in  ili^iiAd  tli9fd  i^7efywa6TWlu»eliflr 
ti||U»tol«»aay  *(m  ftiiaa.ti|677r#Q0ntfe  of  49Taiio4:to:tkQi&toiMkt«f 
Hfe  SiilSA  ^j^e,  Xw  aaooaM  of  tho  An^iioM  Be^dtttiw 
rflowed  iliftin|.<luMkn>  gOTomamb  oo«icbo3do^tb»tlladfiiot  ij^  kf«to 
of  ib^  fwfh^  And  ifte<aab809ieAt  ttioUb]»»  iuBMide  nede.  io6  eifll 
QMr^  elMr*  Btrt;  tfiey  took  tto  Mm  IilM9,  49  «m  ^^t^e  •«»)»  ihefm^it 
m$ffi9iijfpoUlMm%  in  GcmadaUiker^  Piwo  Hmmiy^fm^^ 
tkyeiMouAagMDStakikQa^BaryQoxTOptio^  B^k  a^  i<i  tb»^  <n^ 
OHM  ao  m  tho  other,  li  waaattmeve;  oiapd^  wo^d^  The  i^Uia  i^ot 
in  Skc^aod,  iaatoad  of  honostigr  aaftxttnting  tho  Qo¥^ni»keAt  wHh 
the  poople  b  their  inteYoet^  htmlmff&ecl  (toi490  ajpk  ifBi»v*|lB»M» 
ifordO  both  tho  Gkowtiaadi^  people.  Th«l»  tndj  popubr  ]«bei«90to 
flhoiddiweyailwae  oo  doubttfae  hitotoet  of  th^  Gnrnn^  hat^im  irould 
not  suit  the  British  statesmen  aa  rof^seatatiiiros  of  the  men  of 
mwy.  Theykn«wtbatWEIJiPA]J>I«ABOiGFR]saeoii;ror^ 
tam  for  CHE^  MOtNET.  They  therefore  introdvoed  a  oontiv 
vwee  wUoh  blinded  bo&  the  Groim  and  the  peo]^*  At  Caix^ 
bridge  they  had  learned  that  ^^  fhimgM  vMck  are  tqiMl  to  tJ»  9ame 
thmgy  are  equal  to  am  amothery^  aiid  they  taught  this  losioii  both 
to  the  Crown  and  the  people.  Their  object  of  couise  was  to  prevent 
any  actual  oneness  of  intorests  between  the  Grown  and  the  people ; 
ao  they  had  to  use  considerable  Bldghtrof-hand ;  and  the  juggU 
aacceeded  admiraUy : 

"  &idM4  the  plMBuve  satmei  m  gnat 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat, 
Ab  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  peroeire  the  Jaggler'B  sMgkt ; 
And  still  the  less  thej  understand, 
The  more  thej  admire  his  sleight-of-hand  I" 
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'^  Hhey  acoordbg^y  set  up  this  thing  called  Political  Econottj, 
and  succeededm  convincingthe  people  iliat  it  WAS  PATBIOnSH 
&ej  were  caOed  upon  to  worship.  Political  Economy  (sud  tiiey) 
IB  tiie  people's  mterest.  Political  Economy  also  tliey  arerred  to 
1>e  the  Orown's  interest.  And  so,  by  the  eariest  ffeomdricalptooem^ 
the  mterests  of  the  Crown  and  tiie  people  were  proved  identical,  as 
l>eing  both  identical  with  Political  Economy  t  But  the  great  popular 
condition  was  never  fulfilled,  of  money  being  permiUed  to  become 
cheap,  seeing  that  this  was  the  convertible  term  for  labonr,  bong 
made  dear,  or  employment  fairly  remunerated.  The  Political 
Economists  knew  well  that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  paying  taxes. 
Taxes  must  either  be  ADDED  TO  PRICE  (as  they  ought  to  be) 
or  dechutedjramwagei.  Without  TAXATION-PAPER-MONEY 
the  people  must  be  driven  to  the  latter  cruel  alternative,  and  THEY 
WERE,  AND  STILL  ARE,  DRIVEN  TO  IT.  The  «  ci/'  was 
got  up  that  paper  money  mij^t  be  OVERrlSSUED,*  and  by  tius 
expedient  the  money-mongers,  as  I  have  before  said,  succeeded  in 
effectually  humbugging  both  tiie  Crown  and  the  people.  The  air  we 
breathe  exists  in  SUPERFLUITY  around  us,  but  tiie  lung9  only 
appropriate  the  necessary  quantity,  so  trade  could  only  absorb  money 
to  the  extent  of  its  transaetioTU ,  which  are  the  lung9  of  trade.  As 
with  the  air,  so  with  the  paper  money,  or  legal  l\fe  Uood  of  the 
Trade^  the  only  question  should  have  been  as  to  its  puriiy,  for 
were  the  legal  tender  one  pound  note  properly  secured,  it  is  clear 
that  no  one  but  a  lunatic  would  part  with  it  for  less  than  twenty 
shilling's  worth.  The  irnponOnlity  of  the  over-issue  of  such  wndoubt' 
ed  paper  money,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  unUmited  rise  m  wages 
in  consequence,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Edward  Capps  in  his 
very  clever  work,  The  Owrrency  in  a  Nut  eheU : — 

'^  ^  It  is  (says  Mr.  Capps)  a  well  known  &ct,  that  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  water  unll  rise  in  a  vacuum  (the  barrel  of  a  pump 
for  instance)  to  about  83  feet.  Now,  suppose  that  the  water  in  a 
certain  vacuum  bad  always  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
a  plug,  from  rising  higher  than  ten  feet,  it  would  follow  that  when 


*  *<  Their  actoal  fb«r  was  that  money  would  fall  and  laboar  rise  hi  ralne." 

iBMAO  BUCEAMAM. 
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iliis  plag  was  raised  one/ two,  or  ten  feet  higher,  the  water  would 
Immediately  rush  up  and  fill  the  additional  racuum  created.  Had  the 
plug  never  been  entirely  withdrawn^  and  the  people  had  not  known 
^hat  was  the  cauM  which  produced  the  rise  of  the  water,  they  mi^t 
lave  concluded  that  the  water  would  rise  ad  infinitum^  and  that  it 
^as  necessary  to  interpose  a  limiting  power  to  preyent  it  overflow- 
ing and  deluging  everything  around.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
removal  of  the  plug  was  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  water,  but 
was  only  that  which  permitted  it  tp  rise ;  the  catise  was  the  weight 
^f  the  atmotpherej  and  ceased  to  act  when  the  equilibrium  was 
^ned.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  extension  of  the  currency  is  not 
the  eatise  of  the  rise  of  prices,  as  many  think,  but  is  only  that  which 
permits  it ;  the  cause  is  the  weight  of  taxation^  and  the  rise  will 
cease  whenever  a  price,  which  will  form  an  equilibrum  with  the 
weight  of  taxation,  is  obtained.  Competition  will  in&llibly  prevent 
prices  rising  Ugher  than  this.' 

'^  I  myself  have  never  seen  a  very  much  better  illustration  than 
ihe  foregomg.  My  own  favourite  way  of  illustrating  the  withdrawal, 
within  two  years,  of  half  the  bank  note  circulation  in  Canada,  is  that 
it  leaves  the  trade  in  the  predicament  of  a  vessel  in  a  canal,  from 
which  one  half  the  water  has  been  suddenly  drawn  off. 

'^  The  sad  result,  however,  for  the  nation  is,  that  THE  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMISTS  HAVE  GOT  THEIR  WAY,  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  THEREFORE  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  TO  PAY  THE 
NATION'S  TAXES  OUT  OF  THEIR  WAGES,  BUT  TO 
BE  WIT5  INSUFFICIENT  EMPLOYMENT,  TO  THE  EX- 
TENT THE  CIRCULATION  HAS  THUS  ARTIFICIA.LLY 
AND  MOST  CRUELLY  BEEN  MADE  INSUFFICIENT. 

^^  Even  the  Times  newspaper,  when  making  its  noble  stand  in 
favour  of  the  ten  hours'  bill,  and  agunst  the  Political  Economists, 
4idmitted  this  cruel  result  of  British  legislation. 

^'  For  a  whole  generation  (said  the  Times)  man  has  been  a  drug 
in  tins  country.  It  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  heads  of  Econo- 
mists, that  they  would  ever  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour. 
The  inexhaustible  Irish  supply  has  kept  down  the  price  of  English 
labour,  whether  in  the  field,  the  &ctory,  the  army,  or  the  navy; 
whether  at  the  sickle,  the  spade,  Ihe  hod,  or  th^  desk.  We  believe 
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tbat]^  for  fifty  years  at  least,  Iflibow^  taking  ite  fpuM^jf  into  aewmt^ 
hoB  been  cfieoferin  ^ie  wwnJbry  than  in  anjfpart  o/JEur^;  and 
Hub  obieapnesa  of  labour  haa  contiibated  vaatly  to  the  improYemeiit 
and  powers  of  the  country — to  the  success  of  all  mercan^e  jmrnqts 
and  to  the  eigoyment  of  those  who  have  money  to  apenc^.  TkU 
same  cheapnese  has  placed  ike  labouring  classes  most  ^eciuaOy 
vender  the  hand  qf  monejf  and  the  hed  qf  power!  (See  Tmu  of 
5tli  July,  1851.) 

And  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  close  this  paper,  than  by  repro- 
ducing part  of  the  truthful  reply  made  some  years  agjb,  to  Ike 
LoKidffn  Uconomisty  by  a  very  talented  member  of  the  Cauadiaa 
Pariiament,— John  W.  Gamble,  Esq. : — 

" '  The  article  alluded  to  asserts  that  farmers  and  millers  in  Oanadk 
fsYourable  to  annexation^  adopt  that  plan  from  an  opinion  of  its  neoessltyy 
and  as  a  oounterrailin^  benefit^  contingent  npon  our  eokmlAl  eoi^i&ot, 
points  to  the  protection  on  Canadian  timber  in  die  British  mi^rkH.^ 
The  Montreal  Herald,  to  add  strength  to  the  annexation  cause,  s«c<}e88- 
iUty  shows  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  as  a  market  fdr  that 
staple,  thus  rendering  vahieleas  the  only  eoilimerdal  adTantagereiiiaiiling 
to  us  as  a  coIoq^,  and  leading  the  argument  of  neeessity,  as  stated  by  a 
subordinate  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  exert  its  full  force  in  {avqur  of  an* 
nexation.  *  ♦  *  ^  ^e  :ie 

" '  I  hold  that  to  insure  continuous  prosperity  to  Canada,  oonsuyer  and 
producer  must  be  brought  still  nearer — piaeed  side  bf  side — ^anid  that 
the  mode  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  aid  the  fiurmer  in  inducing  tl^e  me- 
chanic to  take  his  place  beside  him,  is  a  high  protectiye  tarilf  on  all  thope 
articles  for  the  manufacture  of  which  we  possess  niiturai  advantages. 
The  editor  of  the  EtonomiMty  this  subordinate  minister  of  the  iDrdWu, 
the  great  free  trade  advocate  of  England,  admits,  as  hts  ddiberafe  tMi- 
viotion,  that  the  only  relief,  the  only  refuge  for  the  depressed  anrkmt 
ttiral  and  milling  interests  of  Canada,  is  to  pe  sought  and  found — iinere? 
Why  in  the  markets  caused  by  the  "  protected  corporatTons  of  Ne#  Enj^ 
land."    Here  it  is:—  ***** 

'  I  repeat  tie  remedy  poit  ted  out  by  the  Ikonomi^  as  the  only  source  lot 
relief,  annexation  excepted,  for  the  agricultural  and  milling  interests  of 
Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  markets  caused  by  the  protected  corpora- 
tions of  New  England.  Wherein,  then,  do  wis  diffisr  ?  Proteetien,  ab  it 
system,  is  eaually  the  beneficial  cause  of  the  remedy,  whether  that  remedy 
be  attained  by  annexation,  or  by  the  more  subtle  mode,  of  the  free  in 


*  This  TimtMr  proteetion  also  has  gone,  in  the  terms  of  Ifr.  Oobden's  treats 
between  Manehester  and  Lonis  Hapoleon. 
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into^  the  United  States  of  ew  vjMral'pradiiUs,  prvariaeA  nkftt  die  Mkgh 
niMstij  treaty  of  Beei|>rQoitgr.  4c  :|e  4  The  cUfferenee  U 
joHi  iliU :  1  te^,  and  common  seiise  says,  and  tbe  facts  and  reasoning  of 
*i9  Stommawdijfy  aAdfft  jxiixtMvkiB  m  poHcre  of  thd  tJHio^,  ftnd  p^ 
uoteoted  cqi<pM^ii8  udM  aoon  JimuBU  yon  #nli  a  MuftMof  yo'ar  oIN, 
for  Tovr  agnooltnral  prodncta  at  boioe. 

;'  xh^  JFa>nomw^  sajs^  &ee  trade  witk  the  Union  in  raw  produce  makes 
lmi^  li%&  priees  ycftihs,  Int;  tnier  to  Bngknd's  inters,  neglects  to  add, 
Ito  wiU  w^  gitJier  iUdse  high  prie^  into  otir  oifo  hoMtn,  in  eichange 
foif  the  rags  and  devil's  dnst  of  JitincAeftei'  and  Leeds;  No,  no,  Mr. 
EcanomUtj  Eneland  must  consult  the  interests  of  her  people  abroad  equally 
irith  those  at  Koine — th6y  are  iio  longer  to  be  guHed  with  such  words  as 
"  British  tdbjeets  "  atad  « inltegna  parte  of  the  empire:*'  The^  hate  the 
shadow— they  wmit  iUe  ^hsti^eb ;  ikm  must  obnsidt  their  intaresis,  oic 
they  will  consult  thorn  for  themselves.  ANNEXATIOIC  IS  FAH 
l^ftEFERABLE  TO  YOUK  «  ^tW&  TRADE  IN  RAW  PRO- 
DUOTS/'  unadconipabied  by  {Protection  to  home  industry :  and  I  sub- 
Xf^  1r]ieAer  Oe  quiastion  of  proteetion  is  not  viituaBy  ooncedM  by  this 
Free  Trader?* 

Ill  Mr.  Senior's  ^'MereavutOe  Theory  of  Wealth ''  we  have  &e  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  the  Political  Econonusts,  being  aware  that  pt^ 
tection  to  native  industry  is  p(^ular,  and  would  be  the  rule  under 
itniversal  suffirage : — ^^  If  the  unhappy  prejudices  that  now  eziBt 
On  this  subject  should  continue,  and  if  the  externum  of  refre^en- 
tative  government  should  mcrease  the  power  qf  public  opmion 
over  the  policy  of  nations,  I  fear  that  commerce  may  not  long  be 
enabled  to  retiain  even  that  degree  of  freedom  that  she  now  enjoys. 
—I  have  perfect  reliance  on  the  knowledge  and  good  intentions 
of  our  present  Ministers — ^but  very  little  on  the  knowledge  pos- 
^lessed  by  the  country  at  large.  And  if  Ministers  are  unsupported 
by  flie  country  at  large — ^if  each  class,  in  turn,  is  to  be  permitted 
a  complete  or  a  partial  monopoly,  and  bribed  by  tibis  sacrifice  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  [Query  ? — the  intere9t  of  the 
annuitants  and  tax-eaters,  whom  Sir  James  Graham  calls  ^  the 
droned  of  the  hive,'  I.  B.]  of  the  public  to  its  own  partial  and  im- 
mediate advantage,  to  allow  others  to  clamour  for  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise a  similar  oppression — if  Ministers  are  not  aided  by  the  pub- 
lic Voice  m  their  struggles  against  individual  rapaciiy — ^we  diall 
iread  backwards,  with  greater  rapidity,  the  few  steps  which  we 
have  so  laboriously  gained.    In  a  representative  govermnent,  where 
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eaeh  indiiidoAl  may  proclaim,  in  tiieir  uttormoet  exaggeration,  his 
tnifferings  and  his  fears,  where  the  power  arbitrarily  to  do  good  is 
chamed  by  the  same  fetters  which  restrain  the  power  arbitrarily  to 
do  evil — ^where,  in  short,  j^kWc  opinion  i$  omnipotent,  and  is,  on 
these  subjects,  so  ill-informed,  and  therefore  so  easily  misonder- 
stood, — ^ttiere  appears,  at  first  sight,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  whieh 
individual  interest,  popular  prejudice,  and  national  jealousy,  mi^t 
next  carry  the  system  of  exclusion." 

And  d[  the  conspirators  of  the  money  market,  who  hold  their 
unholy  orgies  over  that  grossest  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Political 
lEconombts— Shr  B.  Peers  money  bill  of  1819— none  ever  did  tiie 
harm,  as  influencing  the  public  mind,  which  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Church  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
bebng,)  did  on  the  subject  of  economy ;  and,  strange  to  say,  by  vr 
also  was  this  great  man's  mind  perverted  into  a  distrust  of  the 
working  classes,  for  whom  it  may  be  ssdd  that  he  had  lived ;  for  in  his 
^^PoUtical  Economy  y  in  Connection  toith  the  Moral  State  and  Moral 
Protpecti  of  Soeieiyj^  we  find  the  following : — 

^^  A  liberal  politics,  forms  no  guarantee,  but,  we  doubt,  the  op- 
posite, for  a  liberal  political  economy.    This  is  a -subject  on 

WHICH  THIS  POPULAB  AND  PHILOSOPHIO  MINDS  AEB  NOT  AT  ALL  IN 

HARMONY :  and  the  very  admission  into  Parliament  of  so  large  an 
influence  from  the  will  of  the  humbler  classes  may,  after  all,  en- 
danger the  cause  of  sound  legblation,  on  every  topic  where  the 
seeming  and  the  substantial  mterests  of  the  country  are  at  vari- 
ance.' 

^^  And  ^QManchesUr  Guardian  of  yesterday  (%^  May,  1850) 
puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  present  race  of  economists  have  as 
littie  hearty  dependence  on  the  working  classes  as  had  the  fiekthers 
of  Political  Economy,  ffis  leading  article  has  the  foUowixig — the 
fact  being  concealed  that  the  barefaced  insincerity  of  many  of  the 
members  to  the  democratical  principles  they  professed  at  tiie  hust- 
ings, is  the  instigating  cause  of  the  present  danger  in  France,  which 
is  used  as  an  excuse  by  Thiers  and  the  Economists  to  make  9k  first, 
if  it  is  not  perhaps  a  very  vital,  deviation  from  the  popular  prin- 
ciple ! — ^  That  neither  France  nor  any  otiier  large  European  state 
can  be  safely  subjected  to  tiie  action  of  a  legislative  body  elected 
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%j  miirersal  soiBfra^y  has  been  more  fhan  sufficienilj  proved; 
tad  therefore  some  modification,  now  or  hereafter,  of  &e  French 
electoral  law  will  be  indispensable.  But  whether  any  such  modi- 
fication will  meet  the  danger  that  now  threatens  the  country,  may 
wen  be  doubted.' 

^^  Finally,  we  hare  the  foUowing  from  the  pen  of  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
the  Com  Law  Rhymer,  dated  ITth  October,  1849 :— *  It  is  re- 
markable that  Free  Trade  has  been  carried  by  the  middle  Glasses, 
iM>t  only  wilhout  the  assistance  of  ihe  Working  Glasses,  but  in  spite 
of  their  opposition.'  This  is  worse  than  the  early  Whigs,  who  were 
outdone  by  the  Tories  as  Free  Traders  ;  indeed  Mr.  Fox,  the  late 
Lord  Orey,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  delusire  theories  of  Free  Trade.  This  is  admitted  in  the 
JEdkiAurgh  Review  of  January,  1846  :  ^  We  must  in  candour  ad- 
mit and  lament  that  those  maxims  of  policy  taught  by  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  which  bind  nations  together  by  ihe  reciprocal  benefits  of 
•commerce,  [there  is  no  reciprocity — I.  B.]  produced  less  efiect  on 
ihe  minds  of  the  Whig  leaders  than  on  ihat  of  Mr.  Htt.' " 

TBEL'S  ASSERTION  OF  THE  OKKIPOTENCE  OF  PABLIAMENT  OYEB  THE 
OMNIPOTElfCE  OF  PBENCIPLE  MUST  END  IN  UNIVERSAL  SXIFFBAGE, 
AS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SEEING  THAT  TYKANNT  CAN  ONLY  BE 
EXERCISED  WITH  IHPUNITY  BY  PRINCIPALS. 

^'  My  own  efibrt  in  politics  (adds  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  the  Free  Trade 
era  in  England),  now  brought  to  a  termination  quite  satisfactory  to 
me,  has  always  been  an  humble  one,  or  one  at  all  events  very  simple, 
definite j  and  quite  free  firom  all  personal  or  party  objects  or  ambition. 
I  HAVE,  IN  A  WORD,  HAD  IT  AS  MY  OBJECT  TO  ASSIST 
IN  REMOVING  A  POPULAR  DELUSION,  WHICH  ONE 
WOULD  THINK  A  SINGLE  LOOK  AT  PROTECTIONIST 
AMERICA  MIGHT  DISPEL— VIZ.,  THE  VERY  GENERAL 
NOTION  THAT  A  PERSON  WHO  ADVOCATES  PRO- 
TECTION TO  NATIVE  INDUSTRY  MUST  NECESSARILY 
BE  A  CHURCH  TORY,  THE  ENEMY  OF  AN  ENLARGED 
POLITICAL  FRANCHISE,  OR  THE  ADVOCATE  OF 
MONOPOLY  IN  SOME  OTHER  SHAPE.  I  saw  this  to  be  a 
great  object  in. our  circumstances.    In  1846  I  saw  that  Sir  Robert 
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Peel's  assertion  of  tbe  onm^iotenoe  of  PariiaaMat  om  H^  9a»- 
potenoe  of  principle  must  lead  to  tbe  teqpenflibiliigr  of  wr  legjutifln 
being  transferred  to  the  entire  people,  because  onm^oleDoe  xB$f 
become  tyranny,  which,  if  exeroiaed  at  aM,  sbtold  be  1]ie  aet  ef 
princi|)al8.    My  wohls  were,  ^  Peel's  asserticm  of  tbe  onuiieisiMe 
of  Parliament,  in  the  room  of  tbe  omnqpotence  of  prindfle^  noral 
and  constitational)  mnst^-if  we  weald  prevent  uofioortmiato  legjWatisn 
becoming  a  cause  of  revdution,  precipitate  UKIYSBSAL  SUE- 
FRAGE ;  democratic  legislatioa,howeyer,  as  being  sjoio^pBOWwiAh 
shielding  the  labour  andfised  property  of  tbe  country  from  the  tamigx 
trade  alien  money-power,  is  the  best  or  only  penaanent  seeiiA»f  for 
monarchy  in  the  executive,  in  these  days  of  xevohition.'    Sueb  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  must,  I  saw  deari^,  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  money-power  in  Parlisnant  himiig 
degmded  the  questions  of  labour,  or  the  EMPLOTMENT  OF 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE,  from  being  a  constitutional  question  (and 
the  greatest  of  all  those  oonstituticmal  questions  on  which  membmw 
of  Parliament  are  only  ddegates)  to  being  a  mere  fisoal  question ! 
I  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  guarantee  to  this  country  for 
the  permanency  to  its  best  secured  and  most  valued  institutions 
(nor  even  of  the  crown  itself),  although  no  v<Hce  may  have  been 
lifted  at  the  hustings  against  aorjr  of  these ;  and  I  knew  that  &e  ex 
past  facto  assent  of  the  constituencies  did  not  make  the  proceeding 
right,  but  only  included  them  in  its  guilt.    The  permanenfij  im- 
portant point  was  not  whether  the  new  policy  of  1846  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  the  result  of  this  policy  had  an  immediate  importance ; 
for  great  danger  to  the  public  peace  must  flow  firom  any  reduction 
of  employment  in  this  country,  especially  when  the  ui^octunate 
legislation  was  not  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  nor  even  of  the 
existing  parliamentary  constituencies.    The  difficulty  of  our  national 
position  was  and  is  the  greater,  from  the  puUiomind  in  tUs  ooimtry 
having  been  so  drugged  by  COBDEN  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
INTEREST,  who  have  deluded  the  peoi^e  by  eallbg  themselves 
free  traders,  while  their  system  is  one  only  of  free  imports.     Wha4 
then  were  the  working  classes  to  do  as  a  first  step  7    I  answered — 
Let  them  refuse  their  confidence  te  every  man  who  refuses  bis  oen- 
fidenee  to  them,  let  them  refuse  to  listen  to  the  details  of  any  man 
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-yfho  isiie^^fiieir  politieal  friend  in  the  sense  of  going  witH  them  for 
Hms  pdKttottl  ^nfrsnefadsemettt — in  a  irord,  for  the   principle  of 
XJmr^raA  SdBfrage;  which  I  firmly  believe  (in  the  absence  of 
gOTernmeiit  by  party,  or,  in  oftrer  wcwrds,  by  constitutional  principle) 
to  be-^Jn  the  true  or  patriotic,  anft  not  the  party  sense  of  Conser- 
vati^^e— 4he  most  eoHserrative  measure  ttiat  can  be  proposed  this 
day  inCh^eat  Britaui;,  Ireland,  and  the  Oolonies,  as  snre  to  lead  to 
ovr  foreign  trade  being  made  rei;iprocal  instead  of  encoded ;  ti^ 
Jwii^fmr  fdh&  it  aSmiUed  to  provide  food  for  a  portion  qfourpeopk 
being  driven  to  provide  them  with  employment  hy  taking  British 
good%  in  Tetwm\  vMle  a  jtat  protection  to  highly  taxed  British 
cfgrimsUuremmld  be  hadin  fhefact^  that  in  the priee  of  iJie  British 
^^ood^tSihmbtft^foreignery  is  mdudedour  heavy  nationcU  taxation. 
I  had  aim^ys  seen  ^t  the  only  means  of  attaining  this  great  end 
iffts  a  aOSEPLBTB  ALTERATION  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 
Our  monetary  system  most  be  set  free  firom  its  present  dishonest 
and  absurd  basis,  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  our  prices  made  to 
represent  a  Mgh  British,  not  a  low  foreign  or  untaxed,  standard  of 
mhie.    Thus  and  thus  alone,  I  Siiil  firmly  believe,  can  the  property 
of  this  country  meet  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  thus 
al(me  ean  we  protect  British  industry,  vincQcating  the  rights  of  fixed 
property  and  labour  against  that  usurpation  of  the  money  power 
which  has  existed  since  1819,  and  rescuing  this  country  firom  the 
social  concision  which  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  jarring 
principles  of  PeePs  le^slation  of  1819  and  1846." 

CONCLUSION. 

Havkig  at  such  great  length  laid  before  his  readers  the  general 
industrial  argument,  of  which  for  so  many  years  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
b^en  tiie  apostle,  the  Editor  wotdd  now,  in  closing,  make  a  short 
summary.  Before  tiie  rebellion  of  1837,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been 
en^ged  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  many  patriotic  struggles,  such 
as  that  of  tiie  Clergy  Reserves  in  Upper  Canada.  And  that  he  had 
flome  influence  on  the  settlement  of  these  is  obvious,  if  only  firom 
tiie  single  well-known  fa^ct,  tiiat  his  assuring  Lord  Sydenham  that 
no  true  Scotchman  could  be  loyal  to  a  government  that  would 
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make  them  diMenten  by  act  of  parliament,  preyented  Bk  Bicet- 
lency  any  longer  considering  it  poeaible  to  settle  liie  qneetioii 
otherwise  than  it  has  been  settled.  Bnbseqnent  to  the  rebellion, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  mission  has  been  threefold :  First,  to  shew  in  hi» 
own  person  that  Responsible  Government  for  Canada  wodd  be 
insisted  upon  by  others  than  men  esteemed  Rebels.  Seo(mdly,  to» 
shew  that  patriotic  or  homely,  or  what  is  called  Protectioiust 
Legislation,  would  be  insisted  upon  by  others  than  those  who  were 
old  obsolete  Tories.  Indeed,  through  Mr.  Buchanan's  labour  (of 
which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  foregmng  pages  alone),  it 
is  now  generally  understood  that  Democratic  legislation,  as  in 
Cromwell's  time,  when  the  foundation  of  England's  navy  and  colo- 
nial system  was  laid,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  guanmtee  for 
patriotic  legslation.  Thirdly,  to  shew  that  Protectionism  is  not  a 
mere  favouritism  to  particular  classes  in  the  commumty,  as  its^ 
enemies  pretend;  it  is  simply  ^^proteetion  to  the  eumncy  qf  a 
eounbrtfy^  and  that  which  should  be  in  full  volume,  is  the  interest  <^ 
every  man  and  every  class,  except  annuitants  and  money-mongerB, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  have  money,  which  is  their  jartide,  scarce  and 
dear.  Garibaldi  has  not  more  fiedtii  in  tiie  ultimate  success  of  hia 
mission,  than  Mr.  Buchanan  has  in  the  public  in  all  countries^ 
before  long,  being  brought  to  see  that  the  question  of  the  people*s 
labour,  and  the  question  of  money,  are  practically  only  one  ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  the  one  being  the  solution  of  the  other.  In  the 
meantime,  the  greatest  use  which  tariffi  perform  is,  that  they  keep 
tixe  money  which  is  required  at  home  firom  being  sent  abroad ;  and 
whatever  he  may  think,  the  man  who  gives  his  influence  to  a  system 
which  leads  to  the  export  of  money,  is  no  patriot,  or  even  philan- 
thropist; for  the  amount  of  money,  instead  of  native  produce, 
exported  from  any  country,  is  just  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
employment  lost  to  the  working-classes  of  that  country.  Under  oar 
present  currency  laws  there  is  tiie  additional  evil  that  the  law  haa 
made  all  credit  and  confidence  to  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  gold.  It  is  thus  clear,  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  view,  that 
^e  great  object  of  Customs  is  to  protect  the  currency ;  a  thing 
made  of  vital  consequence  to  the  working-chisses  and  the  holders 
of  fixed  property,  by  the  existence  amongst  us  of  an  igporaat, 
hard  money  law. 
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With  regard  to  ike  prominent  Babject  of  Representation  by  Po* 
puliation,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  regarded  it  as  a  mere  quarrel 
about  machinery  of  legation ;  and  has  always  shewn  that  tiie  im* 
portant  question  is  ^^2b  what  u»e  mU  it  be  applied^'  He  thinks 
that  the  day  has  passed  away  when  the  farce  wiU  be  tolerated  of  bad 
men — ^mere  tonguey  miscreants,  as  the  New  York  World  has  it — 
talking  of  good  Goremment,  and  trusting  to  make  a  living  by  in* 
dting  Province  against  Province  and  sect  against  sect.  He  there- 
fore supposes  that  the  acquisition  by  Upper  Canada  of  more  votes 
in  proportion  to  Lower  Canada,  would  make  very  little  alteration 
in  political  parties.  But  if  the  result  of  such  acquiation  were  that 
Mr.  Brown  would  be  able  to  deceive  a  greater  number  of  electors, 
it  is  quite  evident,  now  that  he  has  come  out  in  his  true  colors,  that 
the  greatest  industrial  misery  would  await  Canada.  Mr.  Buchanad 
believes  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
Upper  Canada  within  the  power  of  Canadian  legislation,  is  the  tariff 
as  it  now  exists,  which  could  not  have  been  got  but  by  the  votes  of 
Lower  Canadians,'  so  that  it  would  probably  not  have  been  got  had 
Representation  by  Population  been  in  existance. 

Mr.  Buchanan  prophesied  the  most  dreadful  effects  in  England 
from  the  adoption  by  England  of  a  system  cunningly  called  Free 
Trade,  but  which  is  only  freedom  to  the  Englishman  to  purchase 
the  labor  of  the  foreigner,  without  being  freedom  to  the  Englishman 
to  sell  his  labor  to  the  foreigner.  No  one,  however,  is  more 
rejoiced  and  thankful  that  practically  this  apprehended  evil  has 
been  avoided,  subsequent  at  least,  to  two  dreadfiil  years,  which  fol* 
lowed  the  Free  Trade  era.  But  he  will  never  admit  that  PeeFs 
Free  Trade  measure  was  otherwise  than  the  most  revolutionary 
that  ever  was  put  on  the  statute  book  of  any  nation,  as  those  most 
certain  to  reduce  the  employment  and  the  wages  of  the  working 
classes  of  his  own  country,  while  they,  so  far  as  they  could  do  it, 
laid  tiie  foundation  of  the  loss  of  England's  Colonial  Empre.  The 
following  were  lir.  Buchanan  emphatic  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
1849: 

*^  No  one  rejoices  more  than  I  do,  or  is  more  thankful  to  God 
than  I  am,  that  by  the  most  marked  interference  of  Providence  in 
tiie  discoveries  of  gdd  m  California  and  Australia,  our  mother 
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coaptry  is  in  iha  metttuM  Mrad.  B«t  let  irtio  \rill  admit  Oat 
luKDaoIjr  fip^akjpg  ihooe  is  mxj  goarantoe  finr  the  oontiniMHMe  ef 
thdpe  9D)d  ipQ^ttrteti^au^  I  fhall  never  «t«ltify  mysetf  bjr  desig  ee. 
And  whien  Peel  odigiiiated  the  JWe  ImpttrC  Le^lation  whieh  imi 
aure  to  take  ibwiij  gold,  he  had  not  the  ali^taat  right  to  aniMpale 
them.  The  pliua  now  aoggeatod  by  me  lor  ihe  ^oosideratioii  of^ 
Legialatore  of  Gamia  is  (aad  I  ahall  ahvaysbe anxioua  to haW 
this  undetstood)  the  veigr  irevene  of  ifaeHkeories  before  which^ 
^.  Peel  anccwnbed  in  1^46^  wheal  deaadbediuBixnirieaajS^wa: 
'^  ^  3%e  Premier  has  left  ns  in  a  oon4ition  worse  flM^  pdHical  chaos, 
aa  having  robbed  na  of  our  ]irmoipl«s.  Even  the  principle  ttat 
aelf-^preservatioa  ia  :theii«8t  hm  of  natore  has  been  repu^ated ;  and 
British  Politics  have  been  itedaoed  into  tte  'twe  original  ekmenti 
of  national  poHtiofr^-^e  Labor-power  end  the  Mon^power.  ^Die 
Labor-power  moat  come  to  be  rfijyresented  by  Social  Bconomiste, 
or  practical  .men,  or  Patriots,  the^araetei'^  whose  LegMtttion  wffl 
be  that  it  takes  the  oiroamstonoes  of  our  own  society  into  aecoimt 
— the  MeiMjy^power  beii^  represented  by  Political  IJeonomists  or 
Cosmopolitan  Theorists,  who  wonld  have  ^e  countiy  legislate  for 
Hhe  Hodd,  while  ithey  view  PeKtieal  Science  as  a  sj^tem  of  pure 
mathematics,  or^  «t  best, one  for  the  crea/tionof.weaHh,  withontany 
regard  to  its  diatribwtion.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  permaaontiy  impo^^tant  question  is  as  to  whether  it 
is.ari^t  at  a  wrong  tiung,  jper  te,  timt  Peel  has  done.  His  im- 
policy, howerer  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  bis 
repudiation  of  morid  and  constitutiMmal  prim^ple,  just  as  a  misfor- 
tune .does  to  a  crime.  I  myself,  for  instance^  am  opposed  to 
ilaliablished  Chuvohes,  even  if  these  were  tiie  best  ohufches  possible) 
vieadng  partiality  to  aaoy  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sulgeets  an  ii^pe- 
diment  to  general  oonfidenoe  m  the  Orown  and  Law  of  <the  djand ; 
but  givia  me  power  to  injure  cihe  Church,  or  any  other  vital  interest 
hy  u  side  wni^  would  I,  as  a^minister,  or  even  as  a  Legislator  dok  t 
If  the  eoBstitaencies  do-not  -mi^  the  Cii«reh  demolished, daret,  their 
servant,  put  it  down  ?  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  -it  put 
doim,  what  need  is  there  fbr  mie  to  Jtotorfere  utiiduly  f  It  haef  al- 
waysaeemed  tome  to  be  the  duty  of  <a  imiistev  isaiher  to  ti^^oAaA 
evidanc&itt  fafviar  of  aTospectable  6&£tt;eacy  ;  ftnd  a:6tale  cf^i&in^ 
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does  not  deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  unless  it 
is  one  in  which  a  great  Interest  can  repose  wiili  even  more  safety 
in  the  hands  of  its  avowed  enemj,  seeing  thjat  he,  as  an  honourable 
man,  would  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  overthrow,  to  leave 
no  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  personal 
predilections  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  Hie  re> 
Terse  of  the  picture  is  a  very  humbling  one.  Behold  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  empire,  standing  in  the  position  of  trustees  of  the  entire 
people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man  of  Tamworth^ 
who  immediately  turns  round  and  repudiates  all  obligation  to  abide- 
by  tiie  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on  any  principle 
whatever  !  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  contemptible  trustees 
in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
honour  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their  ex  post  faetO' 
assent  to  Peel's  Conduct,  ax  omnipotence  or  arbitrary  power  to 
PAHUAMBNT  which  they  had  not  to  give  !  My  own  view  has  always 
been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation  of  our 
Legislative  constitution  as  to  amoimt  (whatever  may  have  been 
Peel's  intention  at  the  time)  to  a  virtual  abdication  by  the  present- 
constituencies.  But  the  immediate  importance  of  this  unprincipled. 
proceeding  is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  with,  and  that 
arises  from  the  act  being  in  itself  virtually  wrong,  as  tending 
to  lessen  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment  of  our  masses,  at 
iKMne,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — thus  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of 
Bevolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies,  whether  done* 
constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally.' 

And  in  Appendix  (I)  will  be  found  proof  that  the  foregoing 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  working  cUisses  in  England,  Free  Trade 
there  having  been  carried  by  the  middle  classes  not  only  without 
the  asostance  of  the  workmg  classes,  but  in  spite  of  their  oppod- 
tioii. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  the  direful  effect  of  JSriff- 
UA  Free  Trade  on  the  Colonies  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  under  a 
plaanble  disguise,  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire.  Mr- 
Sachanan  thinks  that  the  only  hope  of  England  consenting  to  the 
neceesaiy  alleviations  of  so  cruel  a  state  of  things  required  by  the 
people  of  Canada,  lies  in  the  whole  facts  being  exposed  by  men  of 
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undoaBted  loyalty ;  just  as  to  the  cure  of  any  disease  the  eesential 
step  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  disease.  He  reposes  in  perfiNJt 
salisfiiiction  under  the  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  duty  not  only  to 
die  people  of  Canada,  but  to  the  British  Goremment,  in  beiftg  in- 
strumental in  bringing  out  the  fiicts  on  this  vital  sul:^ct. 

As  so  much  has  lately  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  liie  neoesrity 
of  Canada  becoming  more  monarchical^  an  extract  is  giren  in  Ap- 
pendix (11)  from  the  celebrated  American  author,  Mr.  Fennimore 
Cooper,  diowing  his  views  and  the  views  of  Lafayette  and  others  in 
France,  in  1882,  on  the  subject  of  a  '^  Monarchy  surrounded  by 
Republican  Institutions."  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  taken  any  part 
in  tins  discussion,  except  to  state  his  cimviction  that  anytiiing  in  tike 
shape  of  monarchy  in  America  must  be  supported  and  sustained  by 
Bepublican  institutions.  It  may  however  be  mentioned  here  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  only  the  gross  ignorance  and  mismatiagement  of  tin 
nitishGk>vemment  that  prevented  the  monarchical  principle  fiorn  be- 
ing retained  at  the  time  <Kf  the  American  Revolution.  The  interests  of 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  old  colonies  required  tiiem  to  be  independent 
of  England,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  becoming  Republi- 
ean.  The  same  proposition  which  is  now  made  of  Canada  setting 
up  for  herself  under  a  British  prince,  would  have  been  m(M  tea* 
aonable  in  the  case  of  the  old  colomes,  as  at  that  time  this  wouU 
have  brought  the  whole  of  North  America- under  one  government, 
witti  no  powerful  enemy  to  tiuneaten  it.  If  America  ever  reoeiveii 
the  monarchical  principle,  it  will  have  to  be  under  tiie  name  of  i^ 
^'  Electorate,"  such  as  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  kad  Mr.  Bu- 
efaanan  has  stated  his  opuiion  that,  after  all,  the  most  feasible  settie* 
ment  of  the  troubles  of  the  United  States  would  be  found  in  an 
agreement  between  thd  North  and  South  to  forget  the  present  in 
redeeming  the  error  made  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  they  went  farther  than  simply  asserting  their  independence 
of  Europe.  They  might  get  Canada,  with  tiie  assent  of  the  British 
Government,  to  be  a  portion  of  such  a  monarchy  under  a  BrifisH 
prince ;  and  if  so,  the  enormous  acquisition  of  sea-board  alone  dn 
tiie  Atiantic  and  Pacific,  not  to  tdk  of  the  thoustods  of  mil^  6f 
Itke^oast  in  the  interior,  would  be  no  small  argument  in  the  miniif 
if  tiie  Americans.    Mlmy  other  gr^t,  imd  ev«n  ikiore  ittnMdiate 
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didad  pr^sding)  irgtlments  for  such  a  ponderous  and  permanent 
<>rg8enization  of  the  fiiture  Government,  as  ^ill  make  sure  that  the 
Oteent>ac1i:s  (in  the  payment  of  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
HbjlA  is  vitally  interested)  would  be  secure,  so  that  the  United 
States  may  be  saved  from  the  most  fearful  pecuniary  distress  thai 
ever  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  any  devoted  country  either  m 
Andent  or  Modem  times.  It  is  not  assorted  that  this  is  a  very 
Ukelgj  but  Only  a  possibUj  and  the  most  judicious  tod  patriotic 
irsj  in  which  the  Reciprocity  question  between  Canada  and  the 
tJiiited  States  may  b6  resolved. 

In  connection  i^th  this  as  affording  considerable  information 
with  regard'  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  Editor  has  given  in 
Appendix  (IH)  Mr.  Buchanan's  views  on  the  solution  of  "  Slavery," 
bfeing  "  Labour  in  America  greatly  affected  by  Slavery  in  the 
SryMh^  and  by  the  9elf'%u»taining  Penitentiary  system  in  the  STorth; 
the  position  oftht  Reciprocity  Treaty  J*^ 

As  the  riiost  obvious  practical  step  for  those  w^o  hold  patriotife 
views,  in  regard  to  Canadian  labour,  is  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry,  we  ^ve  iift 
import  fai  1859  ^hen  it  published  for  the  information  of  Parlia- 
jitetlt,  ttie  Hohorable  Horace  Greely's  admirably  written  pamphlet 
"  Labour* s  Political  Economy. ^^ 

No  man  did  more  to  shew  in  his  own  person  the  falseness  of  the 
ihsifauation  of  the  Ohbe  aiid  other  Free  Traders  that  homely  or 
Patriotic  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  our  owii 
jj)e<)ple  is  necessariljr  associated  with  Toryism  or  narrow  Political 
Viet^s,  than  the  gentleman  who  endited  the  letter  which  it  is 
thought  well  to  give  m  Appendix  (IV).  We  allude  t6  the  letter 
6f  the  late  Jacob  DeWitt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wiltiaiii 
tjyon  Mackenzie,  M.P.,  than  which  nothing  can  better  show  the 
ibsurdity  of  Free  Trade,  or  pirodigal  imports  m  a  young  country 
like  Canada,  without  money  enough  even  for  its  local  trahsactionfii. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  suggested  to  the  Editor  thiit  a  view  of  the 
feelatioils  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  and  England  coulA 
icarcely  be  complete  without  the  Pamphlet  and  the  Subse(|ueni 
Report  <rf  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  late  Finance  Minister,  writtdll 
4|imng  his  last  bffidial  mission  i»  England  b  regard  to  the  inter- 
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ference  with  the  Canadian  Tariff  by  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. These  are  therefore  given  as  an  Appendix  (Y) 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Gait's  ability,  con- 
sidering him  quite  up  to  the  British  standard  of  great  statesmen  in 
this  respect,  although  reprobatmg  him  as  a  Free  Trader,  Political 
Economist — or  hard  money  Bigot. 

This  work  has  grown  very  much  from  time  to  time  on  the  Editor, 
as  the  field  comprised  by  tiie  advertised  title  opened  before  him ; 
and  now  agiun,  he  becomes  alive  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  Pro- 
yincial  Fmancial  Question  (which  is  so  vital  a  consideration)  for  the 
Province's  Industry  calls  for  some  allusion  to  the  grbat  questiok 

OF  DEFENCE. 

A  brochure  lately  published  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  (who  is  lieutenant 
Colonel  commanding  that  finest  of  regiments,  the  18th  Battalion 
Volunteer  Militia,)  is  therefore  given  in  Appendix  (YI) 
It  is  called  "  Our  Batalliok  Organization  %hovid  not  he  at 
Volunteer9y  hut  as  a  Militia  Active  Farce,^'  In  a  few  words  we 
may  state  Mr.  Buchanan's  conviction,  the  result  of  long  expeiince, 
to  be : — 

1st.  That  no  volunteer  organization  is  at  all  fitted  for  exter- 
nal defence.  He  shows  by  his  own  experience,  that  volunteeiing 
is  at  best,  only  "  a  company  organization.^^ 

2nd.  That  the  Province's  only  reliable  organization  for  defence, 
is  a  Great  Militia  Active  Force,  on  which  every  possible  advan- 
tage should  be  bestowed.  It  should  consist  of  240,000  men,, 
of  whom  one-fourth  or  60,000  should  each  year  drill  for  a  month,  or 
as  much  of  a  month  as  the  country  can  pay  for — these  60,000  men 
to  be  volunteers — ^the  members  of  the  Volunteer  force,  whose  great 
duty,  as  embodied  the  whole  year,  would  be  as  a  civil  force  and  as 
driU  associations,  nurseries  in  fact,  for  the  Militia — ^the  members  of 
the  permanent  volunteers  to  have  the  preference  to  the  volunteers 
of  the  Militia. 

8rd.  That  the  ordinary  expense  (or  the  expense  in  ordinary 
times)  of  the  Militia  should  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  Provincial 
Exchequer.  It  should  be  raised  as  a  local  assessment  by  each 
municipality,  and  handed  over  to  the  provincial  Treasury. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  present 
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Yolunteer  system  to  amount  to  little  or  nothing ;  his  own  words  are 
''*  It  is  a  rope  of  sand." 

A  very  valuable  pamphlet,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  (published  in  England)  is  also  given  as  Appendix  (VII) 
Last  year  this  was  re-published  in  Canada,  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
agreeing  to  take  as  many  copies  as  would  pay  for  its  publication. 
It  is  a  noble  vindication  of  the  Militia  of  British  America,  and 
seems  a  natural  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Re- 
lations of  Canada  to  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  appendix  wiU  be  found  a  most  important  state  paper  of 
the  United  States,  the  special  report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Hatch, 
which  pronounces  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  injurious  to  the  United 
States,  and  recommends  its  abrogation  !  This  oblique,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  clever  document  will  speak  for  itself.  The  Editor 
would  only  remark,  that  it  is  evidentiy  by  a  Buffido  man,  who  con- 
Biders  Buffalo  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  of  Buffalo  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Union,  a  view  which  Mr.  Hatch  haa  found  will 
not  be  concurred  in  anywhere  else,  even  in  his  own  country,  although 
from  one  cause  or  another,  there  is  no  doubt,  much  feeling  against 
ihe  Reciprocity  Law  m  certain  localities,  and  among  certain 
interests  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  extended  remarks  here, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  biography  is  given  in  an  Appendix  (VIII),  as  it 
appears  in  the  "  Sketches  of  Celebrat'^d  Canadians.^^ 
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THE  "GLOBE" 

▼■B8VB 

THE    CANADIAN    FARMER, 


A  series  of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator^  during  the  month  of  January^ 
1864;  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 


ARQUMENT. 

Bob.  G«orge  Brown,  "  the  sconser  of  the  brethren/'  not  In  realltj  aBalbrmer,  bat  a  Jadai^ 
in  the  people'*  ranks,  and  profesdonal  political  inoendiarj,  who  has  made  hia  IferiMly^ 
inolting  one  section  of  the  Prorinoe  against  the  other,  and  creed  against  creed.— nt 
interests  of  the  Canadian  fkrmer,  not  so  dear  to  Brown  as  the  ikTonr  of  men  of  power 
in  England.— His  late  renunciations  of  political  principle  too  notorions  to  recvairepei^ 
ticular  notice  here;  bat  when  he  grasps  the  throat  of  the  ProTince's  material  interest, 
we  cannot  aroid  the  death  stmggle.-^Bngland  admittedly  had  no  relference  to  the  Ool»> 
nies  in  her  legislation  in  1846,  in  regard  to  her  tariiT;  hot  Mr.  Brown  insists  thsi  Caaadf 
should  have  reference  to  England  and  her  tarilT.— The  hopeless  position  of  Canada,  hi 
which  Canada  wsa  left  bj  England  before  she  got  the  Bedprooity  TntJbf  with  Ihi 
United  States  described  in  the  words  of  the  then  Governor  GenerfU  Lord  Elgin.— Hif 
Excellency  admits  that  before  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  the  farmer  of  the  United  Slatei 
got  twenty-fiTe  per  cent,  more  for  his  grain  than  the  Canadian  Fanner. 

More  and  more,  every  day,  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Judas 
in  the  people's  ranks,  and  has  betrayed  true  Reform  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Province  with  a  kiss.  He  nominally  goes  for  Reform, 
just  as  Tom  Paine  and  such  like  always  did,  only  while  it  suits  his 
selfish  purpose  ;  and  whenever  the  material  interests  of  the  Ganft- 
dian  &rmer  call  for  his  taking  a  position  that  would  injure  him  wiih 
his  models, — the  political  economists  in  England,  his  want  of  judg- 
ment makes  him  decide  that  his  personal  interest  lies  in  pleasing  the 
latter.  Instances  of  the  renunciation  in  practice,  by  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  Qhhe^  of  every  principle  for  which  they  contended  have 
recently  been  so  notorious  that  they  need  not  here  be  referred 
to.  But  a  more  serious  position  is  now  taken  up  by  the  Qlobe  m 
regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  farmers  of  Canada,  which  is 
the  great  interest  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  thought  it 
his  duty  to  reiterate  his  well  known  opinion  that  since  England  in. 
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)bpr  legislatioB  had  no  reference  to  ihe  Canadian  fanner,  tiiat  Cana- 
dian legiatottion  should  m  the  same  way  look  only  to  the  Canadian 
Um^^f  apd  that  England  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way.  But  thip 
patriotic  course  will  not  suit  Mr.  Brown,  who  thinks  it  his  chief 
interest  to  stand  well  in  England.  The  GHobe  insists  that  England 
is  right  to  do  as  she  pleases  in  regard  to  her  Tariff,  but  denies  tl^at 
Caoada  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  Canada  pleases  in  this  respect  It 
assumes  England  to  be  quite  ri^t  in  ignoring  Canada  in  her  legis- 
lation, but  holds  that  Canada  cannot  be  allowed  by  England  to 
ignore  England.  The  Globe  feels  that  England  is  quite  right  in 
holding  that  Canada  is  not  put  into  a  false  position  by  English 
legislation,  seeing  that  the  Colony  is  only  driven  to  send  her  wheat 
to  England,  and  take  in  payment  English  manufactures  ;  and  feels 
that  Canada  is  quite  wrong  in  holding  that  England  would  not  be 
put  into  an  unfair  position  by  Canadian  le^slation,  which  would 
drive  the  mother  country  to  send  a  portion  of  her  manufacturers  to 
Canada  to  eat  Canadian  wheat — thus  saving  to  the  Province  the 
freight  and  charges  across  the  Atiantic  both  ways,  which  are  equal 
to  a  practical  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  each  way,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  prevent  the  Canadian  farmer  receiving  for 
his  wheat  sent  to  England  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  supplies 
which  the  English  farmer — who  gets  the  same  price  for  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat — receives. 

But  we  cannot  to-day  refer  further  to  this  vital  subject  than  to 
^ve  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  of  Lord  El^,  at  the  period 
of  the  securing  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  CHobe^  and  all  such  Reformers  : 

'^  Gentiemen,  when  I  last  visited  the  town  of  London,  as  was 
very  truly  stated  in  the  address  which  the  municipality  presented 
to  me  yesterday,  it  was  a  time  of  political  excitement.  But  there 
was  one  circumstance  at  that  period  which  was  not  alone  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  was  the  occasion  of  soli- 
citude and  regret  to  those  anxious  to  promote  its  prosperity  and 
best  interests.  At  that  period  the  bushel  of  wheat  raised  on  this 
side  of  the  line  was  worth  one-fifth  less  than  the  same  article  raised 
hy  the  producer  on  the  other  side,  I  might  have  been  here  a  day 
poonet^  if  I  had  been  able  to  leave  Quebec  on  Saturday.     Bijit  I 
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wiD  tell  you  why  I  did  not  leave  on  Saturday.  I  was  engaged  in 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday  in  giving  the  Royal  Assent  to  a  bill 
passed  unanimously  by  the  le^lature  of  Canada,  and  I  must  do 
both  branches  of  the  Parliament  justice  for  the  unanimity  with  which 
ihey  have  passed  that  measure  so  important  to  the  fanners  of 
•Upper  Canada.  (Cheers.)  I  was  most  anxious  to  bring  into  effect 
that  treaty  which  will  do  away  with  such  a  discrimination  again  taking 
place,  as  regards  tiie  farmers  of  this  country.    (Great  applause.) 


11. 

ARQUMBNT. 

lb.  Brown— in  his  ignorance— at  the  hopeleM  tuk  of  proving  Free  Trade  to  be  patriotie.— 
,^  Mr.  Buchanan  understands  by  Canada  the  land  of  Canada,  or  otherwise  the  &nnen  of 
Canada.— Miserable  subterftige  of  Mr.  Brown  in  orying  "  Tory  "  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  while 
at  the  same  time  Insinuating  that  he  has  annexationist  disloyalty— the  Tories  being  in 
all  time  past,  as  they  will  be  in  all  time  to  come  par  excellence  the  loyalists  of  Canada. 
—The  speech  of  Mr.  Hinck's,  when  Finance  Minister  In  1862,  showing  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  if  England  had  adopted  another  course  in  1846,  Reciprocity  might  hare 
been  obtained  from  the  United  States  as  a  right,  or  in  other  words  as  a  condition  of  the 
Frae  Trade  granted  by  the  Empire  to  them. 

The  Globe  has  set  itself  to  the  hopeless  task  of  proving  that  free 
trade  is  a  good  thing  for  Canada.  Now  by  Canada  we  understand 
the  land  of  Canada,  or,  otherwise,  the  farmers  of  Canada.  And 
we  showed  yesterday  by  an  authority,  Lord  Elgm,  whom  the  Q-lobe 
win  not  object  to,  that  the  result  of  England's  course  was  actually 
in  practice ;  that  in  1854,  before  we  achieved  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  price  for  farm  produce  was  a  fifth  less  on  the  North,  or  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  frontier,  than  on  the  South  or  American  side.  The 
Globe  tries  to  mingle  up  Mr.  Buchanan  with  what  it  calls  ^^  Tory 
Protectionists."  Now  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  "  Tory 
Protectionists"  in  Canada ;  at  all  events,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not 
and  never  was  one.  His  protectionism,  and  the  intelligent  protec- 
tionism of  Canada,  goes  no  farther  than  the  same  principle  every 
backwoodsman  acts  on,  when  he  prefers  paying  in  trade,  or  in  that 
which  he  has,  rather  than  in  promises  to  pay  that  which  he  has 
not  and  cannot  get— cash.  We  find  that  Canada  never  can  become 
anything  more  than  Ireland  is  by  shipping  abroad  its  farm  produce 
and  bringing  back  British  goods  at  a  large  expense.    The  evils  of 
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sach  an  arrangement  in  the  case  of  Ireland  has  not  been  anything 
80  ruinous  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  country  farther  off,  yet 
we  see  what  has  been  the  consequence  to  Ireland  of  free  trade  with 
a  rich  manufacturing  country.  We  are  merely  protectionists  as 
protectors  of  the  currency,  or  to  keep  the  money  in  the  coun- 
TRT.  The  lismg  up  of  Home  Manufactures  are  incidents,  and  very 
liappy  incidents  they  hare  been  in  the  experience  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Brown  is  not  sufficiently  a  practical  man  to  be  able  to  understand 
-us,  but  to  show  our  readers  that  an  abler  Free  Trader  than  Mr. 
Brown  has  adopted  as  the  result  of  experience  practical  views  on 
this  subject,  we  quote  Mr.  Hincks'  remarks  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly on  the  20th  Sept.,  1852 : 

"  The  Premier,  (Mr.  Hincks)  said  he  had  formerly  been  as 
staunch  an  advocate  of  theoretical  free  trade  as  the  Hon.  member ; 

but  HIS  VIEWS  HAD  BEEN  CHANGED  BT  EXPERIENCE,  and  he  WBS  HOW 

convinced  that  to  legislate  irrespective  of  other  nations  was  not 
a  wise  course.  It  was  admitted,  that  if  England  had  adopted 

ANOTHER  COURSE  IN  1846,  RECIPROCITY  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  OB- 
TAINED FROM  THE  United  States.  He  believed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  made  even  now ;  but  not  by  conceding  everything 
the  Americans  might  desire.  He  complained  that  instead  of  all 
parties  standmg  together  in  this  country,  as  in  the  United  States, 
industrious  efforts  were  made  m  Upper  Canada  to  intimate  to  the 
United  States  what  they  might  do  to  counteract  this  policy.  This 
was  done  principally  westward  of  Belleville,  by  a  parcel  of  small  mer- 
•chants,  actuated  by  tiie  most  selfish  motives,  who  did  not  want  to 
have  their  relations  with  the  United  States  disturbed.  He  did  not, 
however,  fear  these  people  ;  they  might  do  their  worst.  The  great- 
est ENEMIES  OF  Reciprocal  Free  Trade  were  Canadians  them. 
BELVES.  It  had  been  frequentiy  said  by  Canadian  newspapers  that 
we  did  not  offer  enough ;  but  the  fiEust  was,  we  had  last  year  imported 
more  goods  firom  the  United  States  of  those  included  in  the  lists 
of  reciprocity,  than  we  had  exported  to  them.     One  thing  must 

BE  admitted  by  THE  MOST  UlTRA  FrEE  TrADER,  AND  THAT  WAS, 
that  it  was  an  advantage  TO  HAVE  OUR  GOODS  GOING  INTO  THE 

United  States.  The  only  way  to  obtwn  this,  was  to  get  a  suffi- 
<iient  number  of  people  interested  to  get  the  question  fairly  taken 
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up.  Tbfi  ovij  time  it  waa  taken  up,  it  fell  throi^  in  the  Senate,. 
aA^r  an  unanimous  vote  in  the  Houae.  He  thought  the  S^iaie 
hii|d  a  nMUontj  in  its  &your ;  and  it  had  been  recommended  by  the 
President.  Now,  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  retaliation ;  but  he 
happened  to  know  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  American  mind  bjr 
tibi^  Imperial  action  on  the  fishery  question  was  moat  advantageous 
to  this  country,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  at  first  id>oat 
driving  all  our  men  of  war  back  again.  He  did  not  know  how  any 
men  with  British  or  Canadian  feeling,  could  see  the  position  of  our 
sbippmg  at  present  without  humiliation.  Their  vessels  now  passed 
through  all  our  waters,  and  ours  could  not  enter  one  of  theirs.  So 
that  if  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ghampl^  canal  were  openj&d,  things 
remaining  as  they  are,  American  vessels  would  pass  from  Lake 
Superior  to  New  York  by  this  navigation,  while  Canadian  vessels 
would  be  driven  quite  off  the  waters.  He  was  wilUng  to  trade  with 
the  Americans  on  fair  t^rms, — to  give  them  even  what  was  more 
than  he  thought  reasonable ;  but  he  could  see  no  reason  why,  with 
people  who  would  make  no  concession  to  us,  we  should  not  try  to 
get  from  them,  on  our  canals,  all  the  tolls  we  can.  The  Hon.  mem- 
ber, however,  admitted  on  a  former  occasion  that  he  did  not  value 
Reciprocity.  That  was  just  where  he  differed  from  the  Hon.  mem- 
ber. He  did  not  want,  for  a  political  rbason,  thb  farmbks  or 
Canada  to  think  themselves  worse  off  than  those  in  thb. 
United  States." 
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ARGUMEIVT. 

Adam  Smith  quoted  a^alnBt  Geo?^  Brown  and  his  friends  the  English  Free  Txaddn*  U> 
•hew  that  they  violate  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  hj  their  stnpid  dogmas.  — 
Blown  shown  to  be  deqaiTing  the  people  in  his  praisinf  English  Free  Trade  as  the  ftither 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  thongh  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  latter  was  only  an  im- 
ptoTkloned  palliation  to  the  oirenmstanees  of  the  Canadian  farmer  which  prevented  the- 
orop  of  his  loyalty,  which  English  Free  Trade  must  have  neoeef  arily  occasion^.— Mr 
Hincks  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  that  practically,  he  was  the  best  loyalist  in  Canada, 
who  determinpd  that  the  fiirmers  of  Canada  should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  those  of 
the  United  Statefl.~The  views  of  Mr.  Brown  and  hia  EngVsh  Free  Trade  ooacUutors  in 
ikvour  of  a  new  country  exporting  its  raw  material,  and  adopting  direct  taxation,  not 
only  vtleriy  tnpractloahle,  b«t  poaitiTely  ikreloal.— Tanaaton  and  more  modern  antfaoii* 
ties  quoted.  -Seli-Govemment,  called  Responsible  Government,  including  the  power  to 
legislate  on  its  own  trade,  granted  to  Canada  in  1841,  at  the  Union,  long  befbre  the 
Free  Thule  era,  so  that  Mr.  Brown  is  untmlliAil  in  his  fsaertion  that  Canada  got  Belf-^ 
Government  as  a  set-olT against  Free  Trade,  aithongh  this  assertion  alone  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  English  Free  Trade  required  a  set-olT.— England's  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  oent«aIi2e  all  manuiaotures  in  the  mother  country  the  ca^se  of  the  loss  of  the  old 
Colonies.— In  the  face  of  all  history,  pasta,pd  present  experience,  Mr-  Brown's  14ea  of  tl^ 
intalUgenea  of  his  readers  Is,  thai  they  will  believe  the  contrary,  which  is  tantamount 
to  taking  fbr  granted  that  they  will  bett^TO  anything  wJUoh  ^  has  the  hardihOfd  t^ 
assert 

"  To  prohibit  a  groat  people  fTom*iBakbg  all  tbej  oan  of  eyeiy  ]part  of 
their  own  produce,  or  from  €(m ploying  their  stock  and  iiidnetry,  In  the 
way  that  they  jndge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a  manifest 
9idatioo  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind." — Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
gflfciHcm,  Bock  4,  Chap..  7. 

Those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Brown  are  compelled  by  him  to  eat 
any  quantity  of  dirt.  Take  for  instance  his  making  them  gfjlfy  in 
^e  present  discnssion,  trash  like  the  following : 

"  It  wafl  the  principle  adopted  by  Britain  in  1846  which  pror 
duced  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  is  tiiose  principles  which  will  brii^ 
about  its  renewal.  But  for  the  change  in  the  Imperial  policy 
ifhich  Mr.  Buchanan  regrets  so  much^  we  never  should  have  h^d 
feee  trade  with  the  States." 

If  this  wei^e  to  be  put  in  plain  English,  even  the  most  abject  of 
Yob  dupes  cpuld  not  stomach  it.  It  is  just  another  way  of  teUiog 
his  gaping  auditory  that  a  man  is  indebted  for  his  stick  or  artificial 
leg  to  having  had  his  leg  cut  off,  or  that  it  is  well  worth  any  one'ip 
while  to  have  a  mouthful  of  sound  teeth  extracted  for  the  pleasure 
and  pirofit  of  being  in  the  fashion,  and  have  an  artificial  80t» 
Regarding  the  gross  want  of  management  in  England,  we  hav^ 
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only  to  call  agsun  attention  to  the  important  words  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Hincks  in  a  speech  already  quoted  by  us — words  which 
were  uttered  under  his  grave  responsibility  as  a  Minister  of  the 
€rown: 

"It  was  admitted  that  ip  England  had  adopted  another 
COURSE  IN  1846,  Reciprocitt  might  have  been  obtained  from 
THE  United  States." 

•  ••«•«• 

"  He  did  not  want,  for  a  political  reason,  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  think  themselves  worse  off  than  those  in  the 
United  Spates." 

Two  centuries  ago  England  was  ridiculed  by  continental  nations 
for  that  very  policy,  of  exporting  its  raw  materiaU  and  importing 
its  manufactured  articles^  which  Mr.  Brown  would  now  aid  the 
English  Free-Traders  m  forcmg  down  the  throat  of  Canadians ;  for 
in  1677  we  find  Tarranton  writing : 

"  The  stranger  buys  of  the  Englishman  the  sldn  of  the  fox  for  a 
groaty  and  sells  him  hack  the  tail  for  a  shilling  ^ 

The  G-lohe  goes  on  to  say : 

>^And  Mr.  Buchanan  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  further  Free  Trade 
is  carried  by  Canada,  the  more  she  will  prosper.  K  we  could  abol- 
ish the  tariff  altogether,  and  pay  the  expenditure  by  direct  taxation, 
we  should  do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada  than  all  that  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  a  Protectionist." 

We  supposed  that  Mr.  Brown's  friends  had  already  had  enough 
of  direct  taxation  and  its  dreadful  effects  in  the  Municipalities. 
But  supposing  that  the  tax  gatherers  could  collect  directiy,  at  the 
farm  houses  of  Canada,  the  same  amount  which  is  now  collected  in- 
.  directiy  by  Customs  Duties  (a  feat  which  even  backed  by  bayonets 
they  could  never  achieve)  it  would  be  no  less  the  same  payment  by 
cur  people^  while  we  would  be  involved  in  an  annual  bankruptcy, 
and  unalleviated  beggary,  through  the  unrestrained  import  of 
foreign  labour  to  supplant  our  own,  without  our  even  having  the 
countervailing  advantage  of  freedom  to  export  our  labour.  And  if 
Canadians  get  the  liberty  to  send  their  labour,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures,  to  the  United  States,  what  is  this  but 
the  proposed  Zollyerem  agamst  which  Mr.  Brown  protests. 
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Nor  (is  its  insane  attempts  to  place  Canadians  in  a  false  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  mother  country)  does  the  Globe  scruple  to 
make  the  most  barefaced  mis-statements — a  nice  compliment  this, 
to  its  intelligent  readers !  It  says :    • 

^'  The  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  also,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
concession'of  large  measures  of  liberty  of  action  to  the  colonies, 
which  tends  more  than  anything  else  which  can  be  conceived  to 
secure  the  permanence  of  their  connection  with  the  mother  coun* 
try." 

.  Unfortunately  for  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement,  Canada  got 
Besponmble  Government,  and  the  power  to  legislate  on  its  own 
trade  in  1841,  (long  before  the  Free  Trade  era.)  This  greatest 
Reform  was  gained  by  Canada  before  Mr.  Brown  arrived  in  the 
Colony,  whose  insane  course  evidently  is  to  persuade  England  to 
take  back  part  of  it,  and  veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  Provincial  Leg- 
islature enabling  Canada  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
mutually  shielding  themselves  from  the  deleterious  effects  on  these 
countries  of  the  low  priced,  not  to  say  degraded,  labour  of  Europe. 
Then  agam  the  Globe  makes  the  following  other  mis-statement : 

"  The  only  colony  which  Britain  ever  lost— the  United  States  of 
America— was  sacrificed,  not  to  Free  Trade,  but  to  the  very  oppo- 
site principle.  It  was,  m  fact,  from  the  old  ideas  of  colonial  policy 
that  the  chief  danger  of  a  severance  of  connection  arose." 

Every  reader  of  American  history  knows  that  the  main  thing 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  discontent  of  the  old  colonies  was 
the  determined  and  openly  avowed  policy  of  English  statesmen  not 
to  allow  the  colonists  to  engage  in  even  the  simplest  manufac- 
tures. 

How  far,  of  old,  the  people  of  the  mother  country  went  in  the 
foolish  and  short  sighted  direction  in  which  Mr.  Brovm  is  now  going,  . 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 

<^  Manufacturers  in  American  colonies,"  says  Gee,  the  great 
authority  on  trade,  a  century  ago,  "  should  be  discouraged — prohi- 
bited. We  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  colomes 
to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which 
are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain ;  and  any  such  attempt  should  be 
erushed  in  the  beginning,  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to 
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iiKtiiri^,ltiriUbedifflcTilttO0uppre08tii6m.  *  «  *  « 
Oar  ociomes  are  mnoh  m  the  same  state  as  Ireland  waa  in  wKt^ 
they  began  the  woollen  uaanfactare,  and  as  their  numbers  inereaae,- 
will  fall  upon  manufacturers  to  clothe  themsdres,  if  due  oare  be  hdk 
taken  to  ftod  emjAoymedt  for  them  in  nosing  such  productions  as 
may  enable  diem  to  fiimish  themselves  with  all  the  necessaries  frean  «s. 
As  they  will  have  the  providing  of  rough  materiab  to  flieHiscivc^ 
so  shall  we  have  the  manufaoturing  of  them.  If  enoounigemenlf 
1)0  given  for  raising  hemp,  flax,  tc,  DOUBTLESS  THEY  WII^L 
SOON  BEGIN  TO  MANUFACTURE,  IF  NOT  PREVfiirrBD, 
therefore  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  manofiietilree,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  no  weaver  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  fivsif 
registering  at  an  office  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  Ae  name  a&3 
place  of  abode  of  any  journeyman  that  shall  work  for  him.  *  ^ 
«  *  *  *  That  all  slitting  mills,  and  engines  for  drswmg  wire 
<xt  weaving  stockings,  bb  put  down.  *  *  0  rp^^  ^ 
negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weavmg  either  linen  or  wo<Aen,  or 
combing  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of  iron,  farmer 
than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  pfehibifced 
from  manufacturing  hats,  stockings,  or  leather  of  any  kind.  This 
limitation  will  not  abridge  the  planters  of  any  liberty  they  now  en- 
joy, on  the  contrary,  it  will  then  turn  their  industry  to  promoting 
and  raising  those  rough  materials.  *  *  *  If  we  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations  and  our 
own,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds 
to  their  own  jyrofit,  for  out  of  all  that  comes  here  they  only  cany  back 
olothing  and  other  acconmiodationsfor  their  fiunilies,  aU  of  which  is 
of  ihe  merchandise  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom.  *  * 
All  Ihese  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  besides  the 
mortages  on  the  planters'  estates  and  the  high  interest  they  pay 
us,  which  is  very  considerable ;  and,  therefore,  very  great  oare 
ought  to  be  taken,  m  regulatmg  all  the  ai&irs  of  the  colonists,  that 
the  planters  are  not  put  under  too  many  difficulties,  but  encouraged 
to  gd  on  cheerfully."  New  England  and  the  northern  colonies 
iiave  not  commodities  and  products  enough  to  send  us  in  return  for 
purchasmg  their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  under  very  great  diffi- 
culties ;  and  tiierefore,  ^^dny  ordinary  9ort  will  sell  with  them;  and 
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i^heh  they  have  grown  out  of  fashion  tvith  w*,  they  are  nJ^w-faik" 
wned  ewmghfoT  them.^* 

And  that  it  was  not  only  the  illiberal  portion  of  England's  states- 
iben,  or  those  only  of  a  bygone  day,  that  approved  of  a  poHcy  so 
JBel&sh  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  England.  We  have  the  two  facts 
(to  which  hundreds  might  be  added),  that  Henry  Brougham,  no^ 
Lord  Brou^am,  A  member  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1815,  saSd 
that  ^^  England  could  afford  to  incur  some  loss  on  the  export  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  foreign  manufactures  in 
&e  cradle ;"  a^nd  ten  years  later  Joseph  Hume  reiterated  the  same 
itentiment  almost  in  the  identical  words,  he  desired  ^^  That  the  tnah- 
ufEtcturers  of  the  Continent  should  be  strangled  in  the  cradle." 

But  for  unbluslung  puerile  nonsense  and  stupidity  of  admission, 
ifae  following  is  perhaps  the  O-lobe^s  best  moreeaux  of  all : 

^^  The  modern  idea  is  that  a  colony  is  a  place  to  which  the  moth<e^ 
-country  sends  its  surplus  poptdation,  and  with  which  it  holds  frien^y 
connection,  not  restricting  its  trade  or  imposing  taxation,  but 
gafibring  it  to  manage  its  own  aSkirs,  and  to  trade  whdre  it  pleas^^ 
but  at  the  same  time  relying  upon  kinship  to  bring  it  to  tbe  old 
Aop  to  buy,  and  to  support  the  empire  by  arms  when  it  is  in  tecid. 
This  seems  to  us  a  stronger  and  more  permanent  connection  tiiafl 
tlie  old.  There  can  be  no  chafing  where  there  are  no  bonds.  There 
C01  be  no  rebellion  where  there  id  no  tyranny." 

We  would  remind  the  Q-lobe  that  his  passive  GoremmeM,  alc^ 
more  than  his  passive  loyalty,*  is  not  aD  that  is  required  ;  and  that 
ttiisre  can  he  rebellion  where  there  is  stto'vation,  whetiier  fhere  ifel 
tyrannj^  present  outwardly  or  not. 


IV. 

ARGUMBKT. 
l^dzpMttM  Of  ib»  tiUiihntn  add  want  of  pafflotism  of  th€  PrM  Tniddn,  by  Hon.  HoiM 
Graelf,  thim  whom  no  man  hat  greater  praetieal  ezpertenoe  In  Anierioa."-Mr.  Biow4 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Greely  the  American,  and  to  Sergeant  Byles,  the  admirable 
SiiiUiti  writer  on  Soeial  Soienee,  for  evidenoe  that  Mk  Free  Trade  iklladet  haveb^ 
reftated  over  and  oyer  again.^  Prof.  Senior  (whom  Mr.  Brown  had  qnoted)  shown  to  be 
ndi  iii  hfi  Sroar.— The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry  shown  to 
\f^  jM^dtie,  and  to  desire  the  abolition  of  the  Cnstoms  Duties  on  every  arllde  IrUeb 
Canada  can  grow  or  mannftGtnre— the  aaaoclation  havi^  for  its  double  ofcjeot  to  enable 
1^  labourer  in  Canada  to  live  as  cheaply  as  the  labourer  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
toi^k  ^fi«ithe  undue  ooukp^tlflon  of  th^  d^gMted  iatour  Of  Eufoj^.— ]l>.  foiWi 
natnrany  a  Tyrant  if  not  a  Tory,  and  only  by  acoident  a  libend. 

'M  Th«  diflSculty  in  bringing  this  Tariff  oontroversy  to  a  oondusioa 
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grows  oat  of  the  fact  that  one  j>ar(y/K»y«  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
other*9  arguments.  We,  who  stand  for  Protection,  read  the  writings  of 
our  opponents,  and  discuss  the  question  with  direct  reference  to  their 
arguments  ;  but  our  adversaries  coolij  assume  at  the  outset  that  all  we 
have  to  say  is  nonsense  and  absurdity,  dictated  bv  selfishness  or  bigotry 
and  never  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  us  for  the  first  minute.  Thus, 
after  we  have  patiently  met  their  arguments,  point  after  point,  and  as  we 
think  refuted  them,  they  simply  repeat  their  previous  assertions,  paying 
no  attention  to  our  replies,  and  deeming  themselves  unanswered  because 
they  have  not  looked  at  the  answers.  Our  correspondent  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  breed,  calling  himself  a  '  Whij<  "*  (wAy  a  Whig  ?).  He  coolly 
assumes  that  the  first  article  in  the  Whig  creed  is  a  fallacy,  and  gives 
us  a  rehash  of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  free  trade,  with  a  seem- 
ing unconsciousness  that  they  had  ever  before  been  uttered — much  le8» 
answered.'' 

HOBAOE  GassLT. 

Before  reading  the  O-lobe^s  two  mortal  columnB  of  replj,  we  had 
been  told  that  it  was  the  most  horrid  stuff,  showing  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble,  even  to  read  Horace  Oreely's  pamphlet  ^^  La- 
bour's Political  Economy,"  which  The  Association  far  the  Pro- 
motion  of  Canadian  Industry  went  to  the  expense  of  republishing^ 
in  Toronto,  m  ttie  Spring  of  1858,  for  the  use  of  Parliament.  In 
this  admirable  little  work  every  one  of  the  CHobe^s  fallacies  are 
refuted,  as  they  have  been  a  thousand  times  before  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. — If  Mr.  Brown  would  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Eighth,  or  any  later  edition  of  '^2%e  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and 
popular  Political  Uconomtfy  examined  by  John  Barnard  Byles,  Ser- 
geant at  Law,"  he  would  never  again  allow  such  oft  refuted  fal- 
lacies to  be  reproduced  ad  nauseam  in  the  Globe.  They  cannot 
suit  his  purpose  at  this  time  of  day  ;  the  people  know  better. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  great 
question  of  the  people,  and  which  should  therefore  be  the  first 
question  in  Canadian  politics^  as  the  CHobe  now  evinces.  Mr. 
Brown's  information  seems  to  amount  to  a  knowledge  that  Senior 
is  used  as  a  School  Book  in  Upper  Canada  College,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  read  even  the  introduction  to  it,  otherwise  he  would 


•  Mr.  Brown,  Datarallj  a  tyrant  if  not  a  Tory,  and  only  by  accident  a  Libe-^ 
ral,  is  an  Edinburgh  Ifhig-^Xht  basest  of  politics  as  that  which  least  beartily 
enters  into  the  circamitancei  of  the  masses— theoretical,  not  practical—selfish, 
Bot  patriotic. 
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^lot  continue  to  beliere  that  he  can  find  m  books,  however  eminent 
the  writers,  the  knowledge  how  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
Welfare  to  the  People  of  Canada,  a  country  whose  circum- 
stances have  had  no  precedent,  except  the  United  States.  Had 
Hr.  Brown  read  the  introduction  alluded  to,  he  would  have  learned 
the  difference  between  isb  political  economist  and  a  statesman. 
Senior,  in  the  Introduction  alluded  to,  says  : 

^^  The  questions  to  what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  possession  of  wealth  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  or  injurious  to  its 
possessor,  or  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  What  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  most  desirable  in  each  different  state  of  society, 
and  what  are  the  means  by  which  any  giren  country  can  facilitate 
such  a  distribution  ?  All  these  are  questions  of  great  interest  and 
difBculty,  but  no  more  form  part  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  term,  than  nayigation  forms  part 
of  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  principles  supplied  by  Political 
Economy  are  indeed  necessary  elements  in  their  solution,  but  they 
are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important  elements.  The  writer 
who  pursues  such  investigations  is  in  fact  engaged  on  the  great 
science  of  le^lation  ;  a  science  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  supplied  by  Political  Economy,  but  differs  firom 
it  essentiaQy  in  its  subject,  its  premises,  and  its  conclusions. — ^The 
tiubject  of  legislation  is  not  wealth,  but  human  welfare. 
0  0  m  *  m  *  0 

<<  To  decide  in  each  case  how  fiu*  those  conclusions  (of  the  Poli- 
tical Economist)  are  to  be  acted  upon,  belongs  to  the  art  of  Qor- 
emment,  an  art  in  which  Political  Economy  is  only  one  of  many 
'Subservient  sciences  ;  which  involves  the  coiuMerati<m  of  motives, 
iX  which  the  desire  of  wealth  is  only  one  among  many,  and  aimi 
at  objects  to  which  the  possession  of  wealth  is  only  a  subservient 
ineai)p. 

^^  The  Political  Economist's  conduaons,  whatever  be  their 
'generality  and  their  truth,  do  not  authorise  him  m  adding  a  angle 
pliable  of  advice." 

But  nevertheless  Mr.  Senior's  clear  warning  as  above,  aad 
jilthough  at  the  end  of  the  btroduction  Senior  says  in  regard  to  his 
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«wm  book^-^^  The  reftder  iriU  find  it  to  oooBbtyixi  a  great  degree,^ 
diBCQanoDB  M  to  the  most  conTenient  use  of  lamiliar  words  " — j0t 
the  Globe  insistB  on  usmg  Sekior  as  a  quaok  mediome  which  » 
fitted  to  cnjpe  aU  the  disorders  of  hmnaiiitj.  We  are  presented 
bj  Hut  Qlobe  with  a  quotaiiMi  than  wfaioh  there  could  be  nothuig 
lass  af^opriate  to  the  disonssion,  or  more  iatal  te  his  own  Free 
Trade  argument.  In  the  case  of  Tea,  nature  has  simply  plaoed  aa 
ohstruotion.  But  nature  has  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Canada,  making  (just  as  well  or  better)  Terj  many  of  the  articles 
Wlrieh  are  manufactured  in  Europe,  thus  raising  up  an  independent 
home  market  for  the  Canadian  Fanner.  And  in  regard  to  Tea» 
Sugaop,  Cofiee,  and  such  necessaries  of  the  people  the  views  of 
fliese  whom  Mr.  Brown  stigmatises  as  ProtectionUU  are  &t  more 
libend  as  well  as  more  patriotic  than  his.  Not  daring  to  diflbr  from 
the  books,  car  firom  the  Free  Traders  of  England,  he  would  single  out 
Ibese  necessaries  as  the  most  suitable  articles  on  which  to  raise  the 
eouiitiy's  revenue  ;  whereas  the  following  is  the  deliverance  of  the^^ 
j^^oeiatianfer  the  protection  of  Canadian  Industry. 

<*  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion 
ef  Canadian  Industry  takes  this  opportunity  to  press  upon  you  the 
^eessity  of  oontinuing  the  present  oi^ganisation  for  the  purpose  of 
ddibndiiig  the  ground  which  has  been  gained,  as  weD  as  on  Parlia* 
ment  completing  the  measures  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  Canada 
on  manufactures.  These  are  :  Firsts  the  abolition,  at  the  earCesi 
momeikt  of  tine  entire  duty  on  Tea,  Coffee,  and  such  other  articles  as 
ihe  United  States  manufacturers  ei^oy  duty  free.  Second  :  the 
gradual  reduction  cm  the  duties  of  general  merchandise,  which 
OadidadoeSfnetfVQduce  or  manufacture ;  putting  in  lieu  of  these  aa 
norease  of  du^  <m  sudi  goods  as  are,  from  time  to  time  added  to 
^tb^ottbegoryof  Canadian  manufactures.  Among  these  it  is  beUevad 
coarse  cotton  fabrics  will  be  included,  so  soon  as  manufactureia 
in  England  and  the  United  Stales  caa  be  assured  of  an  incidental 
'fB«te(BlBon>of  fromfive  to  ten  per  cent,  mere  IbaA  the  present  duty.'^ 

iha  Piwincial  Legislature  gave  the  five  per  cent,  shewn  above 
to  be  so  great  a  desideratum,  and  hence  the  gush  of  nmmftfftumng 
•edvity  ^rtiieh  wenow  see  around  us  in  ^ery  quarter  of  Upper 
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IT'there  is  any  point  at  all  in  the  Q-lole^s  remarks,  it  is  in  view- 
itig  theln  as  an  ill  executed  attempt  at  the  reductio  ad  ahmrdum^ 
Ih  reply  to  sucli  trifling  on  a  subject  so  vital,  a  well-known  patriotic 
writer  in  Sngland  has  apposite  remarks,  which  we  shtdl  qu)te 
li*69ow.    We  cannbt  pursue  the  subject  to-day,  farther,  but  would 
jtu^  remark  that  Mr.  Buchanan  might  well  turn  round  and  say  that 
be  had  read  and  understood  Mill  long  before  George  Brown  was 
out  of  his  political  petticoats.     Whether  Mr.  Brown  is  so  even  yet 
ttdght  be  questioned  if  we  went  only  on  the  Gflobe^8  present  puerile 
ptoduGftion,  which  is  so  crude  that  it  looks  more  like  the  spoiled 
essay  of  an  Upper  Canada  Ccfllege  boy,  or  perhaps  of  his  sistet.  If 
it  was  nt)t  an  "  imposition  ^  on  the  boy  for  bad  bdhatiour,  it  Cer- 
tainly is  an  imposition  on  the  GJobe^a  readers,  which  they  scarcely^ 
deserved. 

Mt.  Brown  is  sttong  in  nothing  but    misrepresentation    and 
ilepreci^ition.    Mr.  Buchanan  never  argued  that  Canada  is  wrong- 
ed because  England  win  not  sacrifice  British  interests  to  her  ;  but 
lie  argues  ihat  Canada  is  wronged  because  England  insists  that 
Oanada  shall  sacrifice  Canadian  interests  to  the  benefit  of  a  knot  of 
middletben  in  Maliche^ter.    For,  mark  you,  it  is  not  the  artisans^ 
and  Weavers  Vho  complain  ;  they  would  be  better  as  having  two 
bidd^fS,  (ike  <7anadian  and  the  English  employer,)  instead  pf  one  for 
Iheir  laboui* ;  but  tSiis  would  do  away  with  the  present  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  employer  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &c.;  lience  their 
howl  of  rage.    Therefore,  Mr.  Brown's  grand  simile  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  Queen  Victoria  and  war,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  question 
would  rather  be,  would  Queen  Victoria  have  a  right  to  say  to^ 
Kapoleon  :  ^^  You  must  regulate  your  internal  aStdrs  to  suit  the 
views  of  my  middlemen,  otherwise  tliere  can  be  no  alliance  between 
ysT 
The  following  is  the  iUustration  which  we  promised  above  to  ^ve : 
*^  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  according  to  those  principles,  England 
ikfittld  grow  wine  in  hot  houses,  though  it  would  cost  thiriy  times 
as  much  as  foreign  wine.     Not  at  all.     The  moment  the  price  of 
the  domestic  commodity  exceeds  by  a  large  proportion  the  price  of 
the  oorresponcQng  foreign  one,  the  main  reason  for  producing  at 
kane  ceases.— Take  the  suppoaoi  case  of  wine.    Assume  that  it 
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would  cost  XlOO  to  produce  in  Euglaad  wine  that  would  cost,  from 
abroad,  only  X8.  By  importing  instead  of  growing  it,  you  could 
lose  but  XlOO,  and  must  gain  X97.  Tou  could  lose  but  X3  at  the 
outside,  even  supposing  the  whole  of  your  wine  producing  land, 
labour  and  capital,  utterly  and  for  ever  thrown  out  of  employment. 
You  can  actually  afford  to  throw  away  97  per  cent,  of  your  former 
wine-growing  capital ;  you  are  insured  to  that  extent.  Suppose 
that  50  per  cent,  of  this  capital  is  destroyed,  you  are  still  an  actual 
gainer  of  47  per  cent,  by  importing  wine  fiom  abroad,  instead  of 
producing  it  at  home.  Moreorer  an  article  of  luxury,  superfluily, 
and  partial  consumption  (like  wine  in  England),  could  employ  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
whole  of  what  is  set  at  liberty  has  a  much  better  chance  of  employ- 
ment. In  a  word,  the  gain  is  hurge  and  certain,  the  risk  is  small, 
and  such  as  it  is,  it  effects  but  a  small  yalue.    Hence  BUSiNSSg 

AKD  SUPEKFLUniBS,  FOB  WHOSE  PRODUCTION  THE  SOIL  AND  OUMATH 
OF  A  GOUNTRT  ABE  UNFIT,  ABE  THE  TBUB  AND  LEaiTIMATE  SUBJECTS 

OF  FOBEiGN  TBADE.  If  the  vicws  adyocatcd  in  this  and  the  last  pre- 
ceding chapter  be  correct,  we  may  except  to  see  countries  where 
protection  has  existed  rich  and  flourishing,  and  countries  where  it 
has  not  existed,  poor,  stationary,  or  retrogading.  And  this,  as  we 
shall  presentiy  see,  is  exactly  what  we  do  behold.  Not  that  they, 
who  are  blinded  by  theory,  wUl  see  it.  For  of  them  it  may  truly 
be  said,  Eyes  haye  they,  but  they  see  not" 
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ARGUMENT. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  riew  that  an  American  Zollyerein  wonld  not  only  seonre  bnt  aggrandiM 
the  British  Empire,  and  be  of  inoalonlable  benefit  to  the  worklog  olames  in  England^ 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.— To  preserve  the  Empire,  Britain  most  yield  the  selfish  principle 
of  centralization  of  mannfketares.— Canada  mast  not  be  viowed  as  a  third  party,  but  m 
a  party  of  England,  with  peculiar  advantages  in  its  power  which  are  not  open  to  the 
mother  country,  but  which  are  open  to  the  capital  and  working  classes  of  Britain,  if 
they  will  remove  to  Canada,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  England  in  America.— Canada 
cannot  remain  connected  with  England  if  coerced  and  treated  as  a  Colony,  and  not 
allowed  to  dictate  on  the  snbjeet  of  its  material  interests  as  an  independent  country.— 
The  reason  why  Lord  Elgin  found  prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Lumber,  &c.,  26  per  cent, 
more  in  United  States  than  in  Canada,  is  that  the  United  States  have  a  large  manufkc- 
taring  population.— There  can  be  no  industrial  independence  in  Canada  without  such  a 
demand  for  farm  produce  as  will  make  rotation  of  crops  possible.— The  necessity  of 
a  ZoUverein  arising  from  the  obvious  fkct  that  Canada  gets  ft*ee  trade  from  the  United 
States,  unless  the  same  tariff  against  Europe  is  levied  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  well 
as  at  Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York.— Mr.  Buchanan  only  desires  to  help  in  getting 
dearly  understood  the  position  in  which  England's  precipitate  adoption  of  one-sided 
Free  Trade  has  left  Canada— he  considers  that  he  can  do  this  without  suspicion,  seeing 
that  it  is  well  known  that  he,  his  sons,  and  all  whom  he  could  influence  would  uphold  the 
British  Government,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong. 

"  The  establishment  of  an  American  ZoUverein  wonld  not  only  secure 
but  aggrandize  the  British  empire,  and  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  To  preserve  the 
Empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the  selfish  principle  of  centralizing^  which 
has  ruined  Ireland  and  India,  so  for  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined; 
and  cost  us  the  old  American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralizing- 
the  manufactures  of  the  Empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for 
the  Empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which  might 
be  called  England  in  America  —  England  in  Australia  —  England  in 
India,  &c.,  &c.),  she  could  secure  free  trade  for  all  her  mechanics  that 
chose  to  go  to  these  favoured  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never 
agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England,  without  giving  a  death  blow  to 
their  comparatively  comfortable  populations.  For  instance,  England 
could  never  get  free  trade  with  the  United  States  in  manufactured 
goods,  but  no  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  the 
jReoiprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  Cus- 
tom Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  which  done,  the 
Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water-powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent.,  or  more,  charged 
on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States ;  and 
hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  England,  would, 
under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to  Canada  their  machi- 
nery and  hands,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  population  thus  removed, 
and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire." — [From  Mr.  Buchanan's  late 
speech  at  Toronto,  being  verbatim  what  appeared  in  his  letters  to  the 
Toronto  Political  Convention  of  1859.] 
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With  more  practical  experience  of  the  business  of  Upper  Canada 
than  any  man  now  living,  Mr.  Buchanan  believes  the  foregoing  to 
be  the  interest  at  once  of  Canada  and  of  the  British  Empire.  As 
regards  the  Canadian  Farmer  especially,  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
die  great  denderatum  permanently  as  findmg  him  a  market  upon 
the  spot  for  his  roots  and  spring  crops,  which  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  exportation,  ihus  rendering  the  rotation  of  crops  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  securing  him  the  superior  market  of  the 
United  States  for  his  white  wheat,  than  which  indeed  he  has  no 
other  profitable  market,  until  one  is  raised  up  in  Canada  through 
ereating  a  manufacturing  population  here.  We  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  even  know  that  England  is  no  market  for  our 
white  wheat.  The  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to  mix  with  inferior 
wheats  in  baking ;  and  England  has  generally  on  hand  plenty  of 
fine  old  wheat  of  her  own  growth  for  this  purpose.  The  United 
States  therefore  is  our  only  market  fbr-this  staple  article  of  West- 
•em  Canada  in  the  meantime ;  and  our  great  policy  should  be  to 
extend  the  market  for  it  among  ourselves  by  raising  similar  town 
jpopulations  to  those  which  form  the  United  States  demand  for  it. 

But  George  Brown  is  by  nature  and  wicked  works  the  moet 
precipitate  and  shortsighted  of  mortals,  and  desiring  to  be  a  Solon 
^and  he  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  to  be  Solon  the  noun,  not  the 
adjective,  to  which  he  is  admitted)  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
statesmen  who  are  generally  freetraders,  and  are  in  the  position  of 
die  cunning  fox  which,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  tail, 
tried  to  make  the  want  of  tails  fashionable.  To  keep  them  in 
countenance,  it  would  suit  these  delinquents  to  get  other  countries 
also  to  abandon  all  patriotic  legislation.  Having  therefore  left  tiie 
Canadian  farmer  to  take  care  of  himself,  Mr.  Brown  on  behalf,  if 
not  at  the  request,  of  his  British  free  trade  masters,  is  mightily 
ofiended  that  Mr.  Buchanan  should  show  them  up  in  tjbeir  true 
character  as  actually,  if  not  intentionally,  revolutionists ^  as  authors 
of  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  one  whose  legitimate  effect  most 
be  to  break  up  the  British  Empire,  their  political  economy  amounts 
ing  just  to  a  conspiracy  of  money  against  labour  in  the  Colonies 
(if  the  Colonies  will  allow  it),  as  well  as  in  the  mother  oountry. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  Zollverein  proposal  itself 
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iiuit  Mr.  B»owii  objects  to,  or  iihat  has  started  kirn  into  bis*  present 
Mtirity  as  representative  of  tibe  En^h  Free  Traders,  as  the  pron- 
iaeiiee  ^eii  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  necetnary  o<m9eqmnee  of  ^ 
Adoption  bj  Britain  of  its  monslaroiis  system  of  irreciprocal  free 
trade.  As  to  ttie  proposal  itself  (the  Zollverein),  Mr.  Birown 
Mtoatty  holds  essentially  the  same  views. 

'« There  is  no  remedy,"  says  the  Q-lobe  of  the  24fli  May,  1848, 
^^  fer  these  evils  imder  which  Canada  groans,  but  to  increase  the 
•exports  «r  diminish  tihe  imports  from  abroad.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Oanada  will  never  know  permanent  commercial  prosperity  imtil 
she  has  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  has  mannfactiires  in 
s  rismg  and  improving  state." 

Mr.  Buchanan  could  ask  whether  or  not  up  to  the  time  of  tiM 
pofitici^  Convention  of  1859,  the  Ghbe  did  not  publish  in  its  pn^ 
pectus,  or  confession  of  political  faith,  ^^  National  Free  Trade;" 
and  whether,  on  Mr.  Buchanan  announcing  his  Zollverein  views  in 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  said  Convention,  and  after  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  spoken  to  like  a  father,  by  their  mutual  friend  the 
Honourable  David  Christie,  the  great  agriculturist,  than  whom  no 
man  has  done  more  fer  reciprocity,  the  Globe  was  a  convert,  and 
hauled  down  national  free  trade,  and,  immediately  after-said  Con- 
vention, put  into  the  confession  of  faith,  daily  published  m  ^ 
Globej  <<  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States."  It  thus  appears 
that  the  O-lobe's  attack  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  mere  matter  of 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Traders  of  Enghmd,  and  not  on  behalf 
•of  his  own  convictions. 

^'  Now,  in  order  "  says  the  Globe  ^'  to  show  that  En^and  ought 
to  carry  out  these  propoations,  Mr.  Buchanan  endeavours  to  prove 
that  she  has  done  us  injury  in  adopting  Free  Trade.  In  support  of 
his  view,  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Adam  Smith :  ^  To 
prohibit  a  great  people  from  making  aU  they  can  of  every  part  of 
their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  tjieir  stock  and  industry  in 
the  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.'  K  Mr. 
Buchanan  will  show  wherein  England  imposes  any  restriction  of 
Ae  kind  indicated  upon  Canada,  he  will  have  estabhshed  a  good 
4Ntuse  of  complaint  against  her." 
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The  foregoing  is  a  misrepresentalioii  of  Mr.  Bachanaa's  stato*^ 
ments.  In  adopting  free  imports  except  with  countries  that  would 
take  her  exports  either  free  or  on  reasonable  terms,  he  thinks- 
Britain  committed  a  great  mistake,  looking  to  the  interest  of  her  owa 
people,  which  mistake  has  alone  been  redeemed  by  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Califomia  and  Anstralia,  the  snperfluitj  of  gold  making 
it  just  as  easy  for  her  to  pay  for  imports  in  money  as  in  British 
labour — an  entirely  unexpected  state  of  thing?  when  Peel's  legisla- 
tion was  perpetrated.  Eyen  in  this  case,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  gold  paid  instead  of  labour  has  been  a  mea»wre  of  the  los^ 
qf  employ fMfnt  to  Britain.  That,  however,  is  Britain's  own  matter. 
What  Canada  has  to  complain  of  is  that  Britain  should  not  have 
stipulated  with  the  United  States  that  as  a  condition  of  the  boon 
granted  by  her,  Canada  should  have  free  accees  to  the  mcarkeU  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  articles. 

This,  as  was  shown  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  ICncks,  which  we 
quoted,  could  no  doubt  have  been  easily  arranged  at  the  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  not  Britain's  adopting  fi«e  trade,, 
but  her  neglect  of  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  in  the 
arrangement,  that  we  complain  of.  And  will  Mr.  Brown  deny  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement  of  the  excessively  delicate 
position,  politically,  in  which  this  left  Canada,  as  alongside  a  people 
fifith  greater  advantages  of  markets  f 

''It  left  (said  Mr.  Buchanan)  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  his 
produce,  in  which  he  has  to  compete,  after  paying  all  freights  and 
expenses  across  the  Atlantic,  witii  wheat  of  countries  where  labour 
and  money  are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada,  while 
it  gave  to  the  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence)  this  English  market  to  avail  of  whenever  it  suited  him^ 
in  addition  to  the  American  market." 

So  that  Canada  has  a  good  cause  of  complaint  against  Britain^ 
even  though  the  mother  country  should  impose  no  direct  or  legis- 
lative restriction  on  the  trade  of  Canada.  But  Mr.  Brown  is  well 
aware  that  Britain  has  imposed  a  restriction  on  the  legislation  of 
Canada ;  among  the  instructions  to  the  Governor  General  from  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  there  being  an  order  that  he  is  not  to 
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aaEient  to  aaj  Act  imposing  di&rential  duties.  This  is  tlie  most 
importaat  possible  curtailment  of  the  Responsible  Government 
granted  to  Canada ;  for  the  United  States  would  not  go  into  a 
treaty  of  Free  Trade  with  Canada,  unless  we  had  here  the  same 
tariff  against  European  labour  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  interest  of 
Canada  to  hare  this  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

^^  He  would/'  continues  the  Qhbe^  ^^  stir  up  such  fear  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  British  North  American  Provinces  will  join  the 
United  States,  as  to  compel  the  mother  country  to  do  the  injustice 
to  her  own  people  which  the  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  Adam 
Smith,  deplores." 

We  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Brown  would  have  felt  it  his 
first  duty  to  get  justice  for  Canada,  and.  not  to  take  sides  against 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  others  who  have  the  welfare  of  Canada  as  their 
whole  object.  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinion  that  a  Zollverein  in  America^ 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  mother  country,  as  weU  as  the  Empire,  ia 
entitled  to  at  least  equal  respect  with  Mr.  Brown's^ontrary  opinion^ 
if  he  has  a  oantrarif  opinion.  Mr.  Buchanan  believes  that  if  there 
was  any  temporary  injury  it  wotQd  only  be  to  middle  men,  as  there 
would  then  be  a  glorious  field  here  for  Britain's  working  classes  ; 
but  he  does  not  think  that  the  British  importations  into  Canada 
would  be  lessened  in  coarse  £a.brics  more  than  they  would  be  in- 
creased in  finer  goods,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  prospects 
of  the  Province.  Nominally,  of  course,  the  importations  and  ex* 
portations  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  would  be  enormously  increased^ 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Trade  of  the  Western  States  would  follow 
the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  itself  no  insignificant  object 
to  be  attained  through  an  Ambrioan  Zollvbrbin  !  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  no  wish  to  suppose  that  either  party  (Ministerial  or  Opposition) 
are  committed  to  his  view,  though  of  the  two  the  Ministerial  is 
most  committed — ^both  the  Quebec  Mercury  and  the  Toronto  Globe 
having,  as  we  before  said,  come  out  for  the  Zollverein  view  since 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament. — The  GHobey  for  its  paltry  party, 
purposes,  of  course  tries  to  mingle  up  the  identity  in  this  matter, 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator y  though 
agreeing  with  him  (as  all  men  must  in  his  patriotic  objects)  ^  as  a 
general  rule,  expresses  nothing  which  has  not  been  decided  upon 
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by  ttie  politioal  partj*  wkh  which  it  acts.  The  question  of  ^rhetiier 
'Or  not  it  would  be  the  best  policy  for  the  industry  of  Oftnada  t^ 
establidi  a  Commercial  ZoUverein  in  conjunction  with  ihe  Unitel 
States,  has  nerer  been  diseussed  by  tiie  Gonseiratiye  party; 
although  that  party  would  unanimously,  we  are  sure,  uphold  At 
integrity  of  Responable  Gbvemment,  in  holding  that  if  Ae  peopk 
-of  Canada,  through  tiieir  legislature,  decide  in  &Tor  of  a  ZoByerein, 
as  the  true  patriotic  p<dicy  of  Canada,  tiiere  ^ould  be  no  inipe£^ 
ments  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  autiiorities  of  the  moAer  country. 
They  will  not  be  deterred  from  ihis  patriotic  course  by  insinuations 
on  the  subject  of  their  loyalty  from  such  a  quarter  as  tiie  Gloie, 
For  such  a  discussion  Mr.  Buchanan  has  much  tiie  advantage  of 
us  as  well  as  of  the  Olobey  not  only  because  he  understands  Hm 
subject  practically,  ft^m  forty  years'  experience  as  a  merefaani, 
but  because  he  is  not  a  strong  parly  man.  He  says  what  he  likes, 
and  has  a  great  many  always  inclmed  to  think  with  him,  because 
they  know  that  he  always  thinks  what  he  says. 

The  hyidty  cry  part  of  the  GHobe^s  ebidlition  is  indeed  truly 
laughable.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  old  enough  to  have  seen 
the  elder  Matthews,  will  remember  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
one  of  his  personifications.  He  represented  one  man  in  America 
saying  to  another:  "  Tau*re  an  individual^  Sir;  "  and  the  oiher 
replying — you^re  another ,  /SSfr."  Now  it  unfortunately  so  happened 
that  in  his  speech  at  the  Toronto  Opposition  dinner,  Mr,  Buekanan 
had  used  the  following  pretty  plain  language :  "  Mr.  Brown's  chief, 
if  not  only  claim  to  office,  is  that  his  harmg  place  and  power  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  he  will  agree  not  to  inflame  the  people  and 
make  them  dangerous,  eren  if  he  himself  is  not  seditious."  And 
Mr.  Brown,  in  retort,  points  to  certain  expressions  in  tJie  same 
speech  which  in  his  (Mr.  Brown's)  opinion  would  encoun^ 
annexation.  A  loyal  man,  however,  cannot  be  made  disloyal  by  a 
eonstructiott  put  by  an  enemy  upon  his  language ;  any  more  than 
a  pofitical  incendiary  can  white-wash  himself  by  merely  wheeling 
Tound  and  using  loyal  language  for  the  time  being. 
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VI. 

AROUMBNT. 

9r.  BvehMum  qvotes  the  utikoritj,  apoa  whom  Mr.  Bfown  ignonntlr  nliM^Adam 
Bmith,  to  show  the  indgnifloance  of  foreign  trade  in  promoting  the  weU-beixMS  of  a  peo- 
ple, in  oompariton  with  home  trade;  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  a  conntry  not 
exceeding  together  ten  per  cent,  of  its  transactions,  although  these  alone  are  ooniMend 
worthy  of  attention  by  Adam  Smith's  pretended  followers;  while  the  ninety  per  cent, 
ornine  tenthe  of  the  conntry 's  transactions,  (commonly  called  the  Home  Trade),  seemed 
to  be  beneath  oonsidaration.->Lord  Durham's  expoeureof  the  Mls-GoremnABt,  by  tte 
British  OoTerament  of  Canada,  or  more  properly  absence  of  practical  tioyemment, 
each  as  Mr.  Brown  now  proposes.— The  process  withhi  the  ten  years  previous,  by  wUdi 
-Canada  was  raised  to  that  comparatively  low  position  which  Lord  Dnrham  fonnd  to 
eompare  so  nnlkvourably  with  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  United  States.— Benja- 
sUn  FnnkUn  and  C.  B.  Carey's  desorlptions  of  the  desolatlBg  eHbetaon  the  eld  Col*> 
Hies  of  that  British  system,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  is  now  the  advocate  r 

As  the  best  exposure  of  the  Free  Trade  ravings  of  ttie  Globey  we 
«hall  give  a  few  qaotations  from  authorities  which  Mr.  Brown  will 
«oaTOely  question: 

FrtmAdam  Smith's  "  Wealth  oflfatmts,''  Book  11,  Cfh(jq>.  5. 

'^  The  capital  which  is  emplojed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
that  country,  generally  replaces  by  such  operation  two  distinct 
capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  rnanu* 
facture  of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that 
employment.  *  *  *  ♦  Whwi  both 

aore  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  necessarily  replaces  by 
every  such  operation  two  distinct  capitals^  which  had  bath  been 
employed  in  supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  euaUes  them 
to  continue  that  support.  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manu* 
factores  to  London,  and  brings  back  English  manufactures  and  com 
to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two 
British  capitals^  which  had  bath  been  employed  in  the  agriculture 
or  maau&ctures  of  Gheat  Britain.  The  capital  employed  in  pur- 
chasing foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  y» 
made  witii  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces  too  by  every 
such  operation  two  distinct  capitals,  but  one  of  them  only  is  em- 
ployed in  supportmg  domestic  industry.  The  capital  which  sends 
British  goods  to  Portugal,  and  bring?  back  Portuguese  goods  to 
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Great  Britam,  replaces  by  ererj  sach  operation  only  one  BritiiH; 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.  Though  the  returns 
therefore  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  should  be  as  quick  as 
those  of  the  home  trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but 

ONE-HALF  THE  ENCOURAQEMENT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY  OB  PRODUCTIVE 
LABOUR  OF  THE  COUNTRY.       *       ♦       ♦       » 

A  capital,  howeyer,  employed  in  the  home-trade,  will  sometimes 
make  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out;  and  return  twelve  times, 
before  a  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has 
made  one.    If  the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the  oki 

WILL  aiVE  FOUR  AND  TWENTY  TIMES  MORE  ENOOURAaSMBNT  AND 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  THAN  THE  OTHER." 

But;  exactly  the  contrary  policy  is  what  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
present  race  of  English  manufactui^rs  suggest  as  our  wisest  course. 
We,  however,  have  already  actually  experienced  the  advantage  of 
the  very  contrary  principle.  And  as  a  result,  the  prospects  for 
Canada  now  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  our 
Customs'  Duties  on  English  goods  were  2i  or  5  per  cent.  Every 
loyal  subject,  both  in  England  and  here,  must  rejoice  in  this,  for  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  that  England  could  long  have 
retained  Canada,  had  the  marked  difference  between  this  Province 
and  the  United  States  continued,  which  was  thus  alluded  to  in 
Lord  Durham's  celebrated  report : 

"  By  describing  one  side  of  the  frontier,  and  reversing  the 
picture,  the  other  would  be  described.  On  the  American  side,  all 
is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are 
created  out  of  the  waste ;  the  country  is  intersected  with  common 
roads,  etc.  *  *  *  *  On  the  British 

side  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots,  where 
some  approach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent,  all  seems  waste 
and  desolate.  *  *  *  *  rjij^^  ancient 

city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  capital  of  Canada,*  will  not 
bear  the  least  comparison,  in  any  respect,  with  Bufblo,  which  is  the 


*  To  see  how  the  raising  up  of  manafactares  at  Montreal  has  changed  all  thiS' 
already,  should  shut  the  months  forever  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Free  Traders. 
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•t^reatioii  of  yesterday.  But  it  is  not  in  the  difference  between  the 
large  towns,  on  the  two  sides,  that  we  shall  find  the  best  evidence  of 
our  inferiority.  That  painful  but  most  undeniable  truth  is  most  mani- 
£dst  in  the  country  districts  through  which  the  line  of  national  separa 
tion  passes,  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  There,  on  the  side  of 
both  the  Canadas,  and  also  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  a 
widely-scattered  population,  poor,  and  apparently  unenterprising, 
though  hardy  and  industrious,  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts 
of  intervenmg  forests,  without  towns  or  markets,  almost  without 
joads,  living  in  mean  houses,  drawing  little  more  than  a  rude  sub- 
^sistence  from  ill-cultivated  land,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  improving 
their  condition,  present  the  most  instructive  contrast  to  their  enter- 
prising and  thriving  neighbours  on  the  American  side.  *  * 
Throughout  the  frontier,  from  Amherstburgh  to  the  ocean,  the 
market  value  of  land  is  much  greater  on  the  American  than  on  the 
British  side.  In  not  a  few  parts  of  the  frontier  this  difference 
amounts  to  a  thousand  per  cent.  •  •  •  « 

The  price  of  land  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  close  to  the 
line,  is  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  the  adjoining  British  townships, 
only  one  dollar.  On  this  side  of  the  Une  a  very  large  extent  of 
land  is  wholly  unsaleable,  even  at  such  low  prices,  while  on  the 
other  side  property  is  continually  changing  hands.  *  * 

I  am  positively  assured  that  superior  natural  fertility  belongs  to  the 
British  territory.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  whole  of  tiie  great  penin- 
sula between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  comprising  nearly  half  of  the- 
available  land  of  the  Province,  is  generally  considered  tiie  best  graim 
•ountry  of  the  American  continent." 

THE  OLD  BRITISH  COLONIAL  STSTEM  OF  TRADE  A  DEATH  BLOW  TO 
THE  COLONIAL  FARliER. 

Lord  Durham,  however,  did  not  see  Canada  in  her  lowest  con- 
dition, such  as  she  was  in  before  the  days  of  paper  money.  Pre- 
viously to  Lord  Durham's  visit,  and  within  our  own  recollection,  the 
mightiest  amelioration  had  occurred  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
fanner  of  Upper  Canada — the  same  introduction  by  us  of  banks, 
followed  by  busmess  on  a  large  scale,  having  simultaneously  given 

]lim  A  TWENTY  PER  OEKT.  REDUCTION,  AT  LEAST,  ON  THE  PRICE  OV 
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HBB  aUFPUlB,  AND  FULLY  AS  QRSAT  AV  ABVANCI  OF  TSE  FRICB  HT 

dOT  FOE  HIS  WHBAT — tile  latter  arising  from  the  trade  being  no 
longer  ^iriieUy  in  {ike  hands  of  tiie  foreign  merohant,  bnt  being  also 
oompeted  for  bj  Canadians  through  means  of  the  banks.  On  the 
oontrary^ 

<'  The  British  system  (says  C.  H.  Carey)  had  for  ite  object  a 
stoppage  of  circulation  among  the  Colonists,  with  a  view  to  compel 
tbe  export  of  raw  materials,  and  tiieir  importation  in  the  form  of 
oloth  and  iron.  That  such  a  policy  tended  towards  the  destruction 
oS  both  hmd  and  man,  was  well  understood  by  Franklin,  acoordmg 
to  whom  it  was  in  1771, '  well  understood  that  whenever  a  manu- 
fiusture  is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  it  raises 
Ae  value  of  lands  in  the  neighbouring  country  all  around  it,  partly 
l^the  greater  demand  near  at  hand  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
partly  fiom  ib»  plenty  of  money  drawn  by  the  manufactures  to  that 
part  of  tbe  country.  It  seems,  therefore,'  as  Franklin  x^ontinues, 
^Hie  interest  of  all  our  fanners  and  owners  of  lands  to  encourage  our 
young  manufiiotures  in  preference  te  foreign  ones  imported  among 
us  from  distant  countries,  such  wasihen  the  almost  universal  foeling 
of  the  country,  and  to  this,  far  mors  thait  to  thb  tax  oat  tba,  or 

fliB  8TAJIP  ACT,  THB  RBT0LUTI0KAR7  MO^BUBfTT  W^AS  DTStt.     TV)Sk 

the  estabfishment  of  their  independence,  the  necessity  for  submis- 
flioii  to  tiie  97Stem  disappeared.  The  habit  of  submission  continuing, 
however,  its  effects  are  felt  in  the  fact  that,  with  slight  ezceptionSy 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  direeted  towards  securing 
Biarkets  for  r»w  products — a  proceeding  resulting  neoessaryiy  in 
exhaustion  of  the  land,  dispersion  of  the  population,  and  stoppage  of 
societary  circulation.  •  •  •  •  rj^^ 

power  to  combine  (continues  Mr.  Carey,  referring  to  Virginia, 
which  ignorantiy  had  avoided  manufactures)  having  no  existence, 
coal  could  not  be  mined,  nor  could  wool  be  spun,  nor  cloA  he  wopf, 
'the  smaller  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  taken  from  the  land,  tbe 
lessl>emg  the  charge  for  transportation,  the  planter  found  himself 
Bmitod  to  the  most  exhausting  of  all  crops — Tobacco.  Hb  livbo^ 
IN  FACT,  BT  THB  SALE  OF  THB  SOIL  ITSBLF,  and  not  by  the  product 
of  his  labour.  He  and  his  land  becoming  impoverished  together,  be 
was  compelled  to  transport  himself  and  his  people  to  more  distaai 
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kttfiby  with  ooDsiant  increafle  <^  the  tax  of  tfaoqpartation,  and  a» 
ooDStoDt  decrease  in  tha  rai^dity  of  cireulsUioD.'  " 

It  is  thuB  clear,  that  the  early  iBhatHtants  <^  the  United  States 
ifare  well  awure  how  little  a  purely  a^oidtoral  countoy  really  geta 
hack  when  trading  with  a  dietant  manufiBbctuidQg  one.  Obb,  oh 
Iiy[i>]fr-**the  aathimty  of  his  day — ^om  I  qmete  at  Ie^g&  in  my 
fitvi  note  attaohed,  states  that  tiie  calculation  then -(.in  1750)  was 
that  the  eoleinist  got  back  about  one-&urth  the  value  of  his  .piodttc<> 
tion  itom  England.  The  Canadian  fanner  cnn  easily  understand 
that  ibis  ooold  not  be  &r  from  the  majrk,  when  ftt  this  day  he  finds 
1ha(t  he  cannot  get  more  than  about  half  the  yalue  -winch  the  English 
ftmer  does  for  the  same  qmaotiiy  of  wheat,  from  getting  (in  oonse* 
qipnnce  of  the  distance)  25  p^  cent,  less  for  his  wheat  if  it  gpes  to 
JiRglandi  and  paying  25  per  cent,  more  to  pay  the  ezp^oses  of  inu 
yMting  tiiA  £15  worth  of  su^qplies  which  his  ^100  worth  of  wheat 
had  puFohased  in  England. 

The  whcde  export  and  impoift  trade  put  together  of  a  country  ave 
e^y  about  im  per  cent,  of  its  transactions ;  yjbi  the  fbiob  which 
nn  PAiouat  obtb  ik>r  his  subplus  waaAt  wimoH  hh  bxjporis 

ffXBS  OnB  PKKOfi  OF  ALL.HB  O&OWS.      . 


Til. 

ARGUMENT. 

laeiBlnifterift]  party  man  oommittod  to  Mr.  Bnchanftii's  ZoUTerein  views  tban  the  Oppoti> 
lltm,  ifl  tx>th'tbe  Toronto  Olobe  and  the  Quebec  Meroury,  tbemtateterlal  orgMsn,  euat 
«nl Instisrtnndl FreeTnde^th theUnhed StAies, oioee the hwt scMioo  «f  ParUaBMn*. 
— Geoiipe  Brown,  Editor  of  the  Olobe,  the  Canadian  Robespierre,  extinipiishlng  IT  he 
en  the  eharaeterrofhis  opponents  when  he' cannot  silenee  ffaeir  arg«neBlB.*^Jeorgo 
Shepfard,  Editor  of  the  Mmvmry,  the  atnag  imb  and  the  maJastay  ol  the  weaheit 
ministry,  that  an  organ  was  ever  called  on  to  grind  for.— His  article  in  the  Daily  ColO' 
mi$tt  in  1868,  under  the  eaption  "  Ma.  Bbown,  thb  Frb»-T&adbb,  ahb  Adyooatx  of 

DIBBCT  TAZATXOir,  YXB8UB,  MB.  BVOHAJTAJI  THB  PJBOTBOTlOnST  ABD  AOVOOATBOV 
IVDIBBOY  SjUCAVIOB." 

In  onr  ni^le  yesterday  'we  Moused  only  fiie  Itrewn  section  cf 
^  ergans  itf  ike.Ministiy  vith  tocboing  Mr.  Snchasan  finr  tiieir 
mdividual  purpose  or  profit.  The  section  of  thv  Miinstiy  lepre* 
sented  by  its  chief  organ  the  Quebec  Mercury,  looks  on  with  silent 
SMterapt  for  its  Ministerial  ODadjntafq,  and,  we  ham  no  jckmbt^ 
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inth  moBt  supreme  disgast.  Nothwithstanding  the  extraordinaiy 
antics  that  tiie  Globe  is  now  enacting  before  high  Heaven,  tfat^ 
iUuBtrious  organ,  as  well  as  the  Qtiebee  Mercury^  only  a  few  montha 
ago,  came  right  oat  in  favoar  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Zollyerein  yiews, 
the  Qvuhee  Mercury^  however  taking  the  precaution  to  saj  that  it 
feared  so  great  a  boon  would  be  denied  to  tiie  Province  by  the  Free 
Traders  in  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Brown's  whole  question  evi- 
dentiy  is,  which  is  the  most  profitable  opinion  for  himself  to  take  up 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan calls  him  the  Canadian  Robespierre,  the  difference  being  that 
when  the  French  Robespierre  could  not  silence  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents  he  extinguished  the  opponents  themselves ;  whereas  the 
Canadian  Robespierre,  less  manly,  deprives  all  who  dare  oppose  him 
— ^to  the  extent  the  Globe  can — of  their  character,  not  even  sparing 
the  late  Robert  Baldwin,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  approve  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry.  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  the  editor  of  the  Jftr- 
euryy  is  a  man  of  intellect  and  practical  experience,  than  whom  no 
man  knows  better  the  horde  of  selfish  men  who  delight  in  the  name 
of  English  Free  Traders  or  Political  Economists,  he  having  been 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  these  Gamaliels  in  his  younger  days.  A 
strong  man,  he  has  been  the  main  stay  of  the  weakest  Ministry 
that  an  organ  was  ever  called  on  to  grind  for;  but,  just  as 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  so  great  an  advantage  in  practically  understand- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Sheppard  has  the  double 
advantage  of  understanding  the  true  interests  of  industry,  being 
the  most  eloquent  writer  on  social  science  in  Canada  or  perhaps 
any  where  else.  We  shall  do  no  more  to-day  than  give  his  opinions 
below,  to  show  how  identical  they  are  with  our  own.  When  the 
following  was  written,  he  was  editor  of  the  Toronto  Oohnitt: 

[From  tiie  Daay  Coloniit,  of  Oct.  27, 1868.] 

Mb.  Bbown  thb  Fbeb  Trader  and  Advooatb  of  Dirbct  Taxa- 
tion, venue  Mb.  Buchanan  thb  Pbotbohonist  and  Adyooazi 
of  Indirbot  Taxation. 

The  Globe  attacks  Mr.  Buchanan  under  a  caption  ^^  The  PUb 
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sophy  of  Plunder/'  and  the  assertions  in  its  article  are,  as  is  usual, 
wholly  incorrect.    The  Globe  asserts : 

Ist.  The  member  for  Hamilton  has  established  his  title  to  be 
considered  a  thorough-going  partisan  of  the  Macdonald-Gartier 
^rt. 

2nd.  He  has  ostentatiously  cultivated  a  reputation  as  a  Political 
J!conomist. 

Now,  firstiy,  as  to  his  being  ^^  a  thorough-going  partisan  of  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  sort."  The  public  cannot  but  remember  that, 
At  the  crisis  of  the  two  days'  or  Brown-Dorion  Ministry,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  those  adherents  of  that  Ministry  who  urged 
them  to  propound  thehr  policy,  and  offered  to  support  them  if  they 
took  up  the  question  of  employment  more  enthusiastically  than  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  had  done.  Indeed  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always 
jaid  that  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  speedily  when  no  man 
would  dare  to  show  himself  at  the  hustings,  who  does  not  profess  to 
view  this  great  question  of  the  people's  existence  as  the  great 
oyershadowing  constitutional  question,  and  one  far  above  the  ques- 
tions which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  constitutional,  as  ihe  Crown 
privileges,  the  Upper  House,  the  Aristocracy,  the  Church,  &c.  In 
his  idea,  all  these  are  secondarily  constitutional  questions,  and  must 
for  ever  be  in  danger  if  the  question  of  employment,  on  which  all 
others  depend,  has  not  the  chief  and  primary  attention.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  Globe  in  insmuating  that  Mr.  Buch- 
anan is  a  mere  partisan  of  certain  politicians.  The  fact  simply  b 
fliat  he  views  ihem  not  only  as  the  pariy  of  order,  but  as  better 
and  more  intelligent  patriots  than  those  who  would  introduce  into 
Oanada  direct  taxation  and  Free  Trade. 

And  secondly y  as  to  Mr.  Buchanan  having  ^'  ostentatiously  cul- 
tivated a  reputation  as  a  political  economist,"  we  always  before 
heard  of  Mr.  Buchanan  repudiating  in  toto  political  economy,  and 
denying,  properly  speaking,  that  it  is  a  science  at  all.  'Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's opinion  has  always  been  that  political  economy  is  not  a 
science,  because  a  science  is  a  system  of  fixed  facts ;  whereas  poli- 
tical economy,  not  to  repudiate  patriotism,  must  be  a  system  of 
icircumstances,  seeing  that  a  law  that  would  suit  an  old  country 
would  not  smt  a  new  one-^  law  that  would  suit  England  as  a  rich 
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OQffmtrj  woidd  wt  suit  Caoadft  as  a  poor  one,  &c.  So  mach^ 
then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  CHoW$  second  ground  of  attack 
on  Mr.  Sucbaoan.  The  tmth  is,  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  banquet  to  Sir  William  Jenirick  Willian^  of  Kars^ 
at  Hanuiton,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  Mililiay  coupled  it  with 
the  health  of  Sir  Allan  McNab,  wbom  he  praised  for  haying  pushed 
forward  the  embodiment  of  the  IMGlitia  during  the  Crimean  war^ 
a  turn  which  might  have  left  Canada  peculiarly  open  to  attack. 
He  admitted  the  great  cost,  but  argued  that  the  expense  of  the 
Militia  was  mmplj  a  matter  of  spending  so  much  money  among  our- 
selyes,  and  that  the  cost  was  nothing  proportioned  to  what  such  an 
outlay  would  be  if  paid  (yut  of  the  country.  And  to  show  that 
outlay  in  a  country  might  be  a  good  thing,  because  ^'  spent  among 
ourselves/'  he  instanced  the  Queen's  drawing  roomsy  at  any  of 
which  every  lady  is  expected  to  wear  something  of  British  manu- 
fiu^ture.  This  is  a  good  tlung  to  the  artisans  of  Britsdn,  while  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  to  all  classes  if  the  ladies  wore  French  silks, 
and  the  money  expended  had  to  leave  the  country.  England, 
however,  from  her  superiority  in  manufactures,  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  most  of  her  great  expenditures  are  merely  dis- 
bursements among  her  own  people,  and  are  a  boon  to  them.  In  a 
WOBD,  Mr.  Buchanan,  likb  ourbblvbb,  advocates  Peotbction 

ONLY  for  the  general  INTEREST  OF  THE  FARMERS  WHO  COMPOSE 
THE  BULK  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  UpPER  CANADA.       And  if  the  CHobe 

can  find  no  stronger  accusation  against  the  Government  than  that 
its  members  are  anxious  for  protection  to  manufactures,  so  far  as 
they  see  this  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  we  feel  assured  that 
Mr.  Cartier's  administration  will  not  be  a  short-lived  one  on  this^ 
account. 
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VIII. 

ARGKnCBKT. 

HoBflM  natioiud  Eoonoinf  and  troe  political  Beform,  (sooh  is  wo  had  befbre  Brown  came  to 
Canada),  conaiato  not  only  In.  applying  the  peopled  mtmej  tor  their  own  benefit,  bnt  fat 
•eoorlng  the  largest  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  our  own  people.— Mr. 
Buchanan's  whole  policy  for  thirty  years  has  been  to  benefit  the  Canadian  fknner,  and 
through  him  secure  the  well  being  of  all  other  departments  of  industry.— Lower  Canada 
a  warning;  she  exhausted,  or,  in  other  words,  annually  sold  her  soil  by  perpetual  crop- 
ping  of  wheat  at  the  instigation  of  Kr.  Brown's  fliends,  the  British  Political  Eopno* 
mist8.-Mr.Brown  like  his  BogUsh  ftiends,  oarea  nothing  for  the  people  beyond  their  rotas^ 
He  and  they,  either  through  the  stupidity  or  something  worse,  have  been  the  dishonoured 
instruments  of  establishing  principles  suitable  only  for  the  rich— annuitants  or  money 
^Boiiger»-*«nd,  which  bara  cansed  the  hopelesa  degradation  of  nnmbeiiless  poor  fiiailllea 
of  the  Proyince,  whose  only  capital  is  the  labour  of  to-morrow,  in  preftrenoe  to  wUoli 
^Id,— the  labour  of  the  past,  the  property  of  the  rich,— has,  by  the  direftil  op4hiiion  of 
the  law*  been  prateired  as  an  article  of  export;  seeing  that  the  amount  of  the  pfedottt^ 
metals  exported  is  Just  a  measure  of  the  labour  of  the  Canadian  people  which  might 
hufjo  been  exported,  or  to  speak  more  plainly  of  the  loss  of  employment  to  our  own 
people.— The  antboilty  of  the  London  Timsa  girea  for  the  loregolng,— Mr.  Baoliiiiteii 
'  remarking  simply,  that  monetary  reform  would  sooner  be  carried  if  people  would  reflect 
that  the  increased  value  of  money  means  a  cheapening  of  labour,[and  the  i|icreased  value 
of  labour  means  a  cheapening  of  money. 

''  IViie  political  reform,  (snoli  as  vre  had  before  tlie  Globe  came  to* 
Oanada,)  is,  in  a  progressive  state  of  Society  such  as  we  have  in  America, 
tiie  truest  Conservatism.  We  must  be  economical  not  only  in  a]4>lying 
the  people^s  money  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  securing  for  our  own 
people  all  the  employment  we  can,  in  making  the  articles  we  require^ 
seeing  that  when  the  manufacturers  live  in  a  foreign  country  they  are  not 
consuming  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  farms.  No  country  can  be^ 
great  wi^out  having  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  country  can  have  this 
without  having  a  manufacturiog  population  to  eat  the  produce  which  is. 
not  exportable.  [Cheers.]  And  so  glaringly  untrue  is  the  industriously 
dicolated  notion  that  such  policy  would  be  injurious  to  Hie  agricultu- 
ral class,  that  my  whole  object  in  insisting  on  limiting  the  Provincial 
importation  of  manufactures  and  raising  up  factories  alongside  our  farms^ 
is  to  benefit  the  Canadian  farmer,  and  through  him  aQ.  other  classes^ 
bowing  full  well,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  only  solid  and  permanent  foun- 
dation £or  the  prosperity  of  the  cduntry.  [Hear,  hear.]  /  wu  long 
<Hgo  warned^  hy  witnessing  the  sad  fate  of  Lower  Cafiada,  whose  »ril  has 
been  exhausted  hy  overcropping  vnth  wheat.  Lower  Canada  blindly  fol- 
lowed 'the  interested  or  ignorant  advice  of  the  British  Political  Econo- 
iDUBta,  and  confined  hersdf  to  growing  wheat  for  export,  little  dreaming 
how  laige  a  per  cGintage  each  yeai  it  took  to  repr^euat  the  ^eterJQnitiofi 
of  the  soil  under  such  treatment  of  it.  And  what  I  wish  for  Upper 
Canada  is  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  to  render  which  possible  it  fa 
eflseiitial  fbr  us  to  have  a  town  or  manufacturing  poimla<£on  to  eat  the 
y^gi^tables  n^nd  otber  .peri^h|kble.and  bulky  productions  of  the  CaindiaA 
,&nnar."— rifr.  Buchanan's  late  Spfsech  at  Tonmtp. 
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Oeorge  Brown  is  coming  out  in  his  trae  colours.  It  tarns  out 
after  all  that  he  is  no  reformer.  He  is  an  Edinburgh  Whig^  but  not 
a  Canadian  Befarmer.  like  nine  m  every  ten  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberals  at  home,  the  whole  object  of  his  Reform  cry  has  beea 
to  build  up  a  political  party — a  matter  of  votes  in  fact. 

"  Thej  hold  no  waj  so  orthodox 
To  try  it,  at  the  ballot-box, 
And,  like  the  nation's  patriots, 
To  find,  or  maki,  the  truth  bj  votes." 

And  it  is  not  only  as  regards  colonial  labour,  but  as  regards  the 
labor  of  the  mother  country,  that  British  statesmen  have  adopted 
the  most  disloyal  principles,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  owe  more 
allegiance  to  the  British  industry  (which  should  be  theb 

POLITICAL  master)    THAN  THEY  DO  TO   THE  FOREIGN  INDUSTRY. 

On  the  throne  of  patriotism  they  have  set  up  political  economy! 
Perhaps,  however,  we  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  held  that 
in  England  there  never  was,  among  her  legislators,  any  more  than 
the  pretence  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  British  people. 
The  success  of  the  American  Revolution  shewed  them,  that  no 
government  could  exist  that  had  not  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  subsequent  troubles  in  France  made  this  still  more  clear.    But 
they  took  the  same  line,  a»  we  have  $een  the  mo$t  unwarHuf  poUr 
tieians  in  Canada  take — ^to  prove  themselves  purcj  they  cried  out 
against  an  imaginary  corruption. — ^But  as  in  the  one  case  so  in  the 
otiier,  it  was  all  mere  empty  words.     The  public  men  in  En^and, 
instead  of  honestiy  associating  the  Oovemment  with  the  people  in 
their  interests,  humbugged  (to  use  an  unmistakeable  word,)  both 
the  crown  and  the  people.    That  truly  popular  interests  should  pre- 
vail was  no  doubt  the  interest  of  the  crown,  but  this  would  not 
suit  the  British  statesman  as  representatives  of  the  men  of  money. 
They  knew  that  well  paid  labour  is  a  convertible  term  for  cheap 
HONET.    They  therefore  introduced  a  contrivance  which  blinded 
both  the  Crown  and  the  people.    At  Cambridge  they  had  learned 
that  ^^  thinge  which  are  equal  to  the  eame  thing^  are  equal  to  <m€ 
another  J  ^  and  they  taught  this  lesson  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
peoide.    Their  object  of  course  was  to  prevent  any  actual  oneneee 
oS  interests  between  the  Crown  and  the  people ;  so  they  had  to  use 
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eaoadenhle  $leightH>f-hand,  and  the  Juggle  Bucceeded  adimrablj-. 
To  lUnstrate  wbich  in  Mr.  Brown's  case  Mr.  Buchanan  gave^this 
other  quotation  from  Hudibras. 

"  Indeed  the  pleasure  seemed  as  great 
Of  beiDg  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
""  That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight ; 

And  still  the  less  they  understand, 
The  more  they  admire  his  sleight  of  hand.'' 

They  accordin^y  set  up  this  thing  called  Political  Economy,  and^ 
■aooeeded  in  convincing  the  people  that  it  was  patriotism  they 
were  called  upon  to  worship.  Political  Economy  (said  they)  is 
the  people's  interest ;  Political  Economy  also,  they  averred  to  be 
the  Crown's  mterest.  And  so,  by  the  easiest  geometrical  process, 
the  intrests  of  the  crown  and  the  people  were  proved  identical,  as  be- 
ing both  identical  with  Political  Economy.  But  the  great  popular  con- 
dition was  never  fulfilled,  of  the  establishment  of  a  homely  policy 
which  by  keepbig  money  in  the  country  would  make  iicheap.  The 
Political  Economists  well  knew  that  this  was  the  convertible  term  for 
labour  being  made  dear  or  employment  fairly  remunerated  ;  and  this 
would  not  suit  persons  on  fixed  incomes,  and  money  lenders.  They 
pretend  to  be  friends  of  hwmanity^  but  are  not  friends  of  men  as 
individuals  or  as  classes:  and  as  such  were  thus  described  by 
the  Kght  Hon.  George  Canning,  a  statesman  just  alike  to  Free- 
dom and  the  Throne,  in  his  celebrated  Knife  Grinder: 

"THE  FRI£ND  OF  HmCANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE  GRINDER. 

FHIBHD  or  UUMATtlTY. 

Keedy  Knife  Grinder  7  whither  are  yon  going  7 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  oat  of  order ; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast — ^yonr  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't^ 
So  ha?e  your  breeches  1 

Weary  Knife  Qrinderl  little  think  the  proud  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike 
Boad,  what  bard  work  His  crying  all  day^'Knives 
and 

Scissors  to  grind  0 1 
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T0II  me  Knift  g^der,  how  came  jroa  to  grind  knlres  ? 
Did  goaie  rich  man  tyrannically  nae  yon  ? 
Wag  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parishi 
Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  sqnirei  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
'Ooretons  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  law  suit? 

(Havejyou  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Pafaie  ?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
iteady  to  &11,  as  soon  as  yon  hare  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 

KVIFB  Gbiwdmr, 

*8tory  I  God  bless  you  ?  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  ; 
Only  last  night  a  drinking  at  the  Oheqners, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Nonstable  came  up  to  take  me  intd 
<^afitody  j  they  took  me  before  the  Justioe : 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 
Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence  ; 
8ut  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

Fbisitd  ov  HuXAinTY. 

I  gire  thee  sixpence  1  I  will  see  thee*d  —  d  first- 
Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 
Spiritless  outcast  I 

iKickt  tk€  Knife  Grinder j  overturns  his  whtel^  and  exit  in  a  transport  ofSep^' 
Zican  enthusiasm  and  universal  phUanihrophyJ^J 

These  lines  of  Canning  had  chiefly  in  view  Southey,  who, 
though  in  his  earlier  career,  was  as  incendiary  in  his  appeals  to 
the j  people  as  Brown  here  has  been,  subsequently  distanced  all 
others  as  an  obsequious  Tory ;  and  this  character  seems  the  model 
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lAnch  Mr.  Brown  has  placed  before  him  to  imitate.  ESs  ovy  for 
fiepresentation  iras  no  doubt  plausible,  altiiough  the  whole  interest 
the  people  have  in  it  depends  on  the  use  to  which,  as  an  instrmnant^ 
if  got,  it  would  be  put.  Mr.  Bochanan  expressed  this  at  the 
Toronto  dinner: — 

^^A  people  may  equally  starve  under  a  Republic  and  a  Monarchy, 
and  of  itself  Bep.  by  Pop.  will  not  fill  the  belly ;  so  that,  admitting 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  our  macldnery  of  Legislation, 
and  supposing  it  attained,  his  (Mr.  Buchanan's)  practical  question 
to  the  Qriis  is  one  wiiich  they  have  not  practical  talent  enou^  to 
answer,  via. :  what  practical  measures  they  would  carry  by  this 
new  instrumentalify  to  subserve  the  great  question  of  the  peo|fle's 
^mjdoyment  [Much  cheering.]  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's 
views  on  Rep.  by  Pop.  are  antipodal  with  those  of  Mr.  Bronim;  so 
tiiey  must  be  a  happy  family.'^ 

Now,  when  people  see  ihe  use  Mr.  Brown  tinnks  should  be  made 
>of  the  Canadian  people's  power — to  use  it  against  Canadian  in- 
dustry— ^they  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  precipitate  the  question  of 
Bepresentation  by  Population. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  Mr.  Brown  to  study  the  follow- 
ing admission  of  the  London  Timesy  the  great  organ  of  his  fiiends, 
the  Ea^h  Free  Traders : 

^'  For  a  whole  generation,"  [said  the  T^imeSj  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1861,  in  its  noble  effl>rt  agmst  its  own  firiends,  the  Political  Econ- 
omists, and  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,]  ^^  man  has  been  a  drug 
in  this  coimtry.  It  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  heads  of  econo- 
mists that  they  would  e^er  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour, 
^e  inesiiaustible  Irish  supply  has  kept  down  the  price  of  EngUsfa 
labour,  whether  in  the  field,  the  factory,  the  army  or  the  navy ; 
whether  at  the  sickle,  the  spade,  the  hod  or  the  desk.  We  believe 
that  for  fifty  years  at  least,  labour,  taking  its  quality  into  aec&imt, 
has  been  cheaper  in  this  comvtry  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
this' cheapness  of  labour  has  contributed  vastiy  to  the  Improvement 
and  powers  of  the  country — ^to  the  success  of  all  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  money  to  spend. 
This  sanu  t^eapness  Aa«  placed  the  labouring  classes  most  effectual- 
ly under  the  hand  of  m^mey  and  the  hed  of  power. ^^ 
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In  regard  to  this  cheapneaB  of  labour,  Mr.  Buchanaa  remarks  r 
^<  Monetary  reform  would  soon  be  carried  if  people  would  reflect 
that  the  mcreased  value  of  money  means  a  cheapening  of  labour, 
and  that  the  increaBed  value  of  labor  means  a  cheapening  of  money.'* 


IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

St—OT'e  Progr^u  qf  Nationi,  an  Amerieui  work  of  great  Talne,  is  quoted  to  aliew  tiUsT 
the  eplM>dei  of  Free  Trade,  or  rather  reduced  tariff;  into  which  American  Uookbeada, 
without  experience,  like  Hr.  Brown  and  the  Itoglish  Free  Traden,  have  periodleaQy 
driren  them— have  been  the  only  or  ebief  cause  of  misery  in  the  United  Statsi. 
—Seaman's  riew  that  Canada  is  still  worse.— He  however  when  writing  did  boC 
know  her  patriotic  legislation  of  1868-69  saved  Canada.  Upon  the  prineipleB  of  Ifr. 
Brown  and  the  Political  Economists  his  taant  would  still  have  stood  good  agahut 
Canada,  with  the  natural  crop  of  his  loyalty  as  the  consequence.- A  record  from  ths 
Hamilton  Spectator  of  80th  July,  1868,  of  Hr.  Buchanan's  sucoessflil  etSmrt  to  seenrs 
legislation,  whose  object  wss  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country— to  prei«nt  Csasda 
sending  oflTwool,  hides,  wood,  and  other  raw  materials,  Ibr  which  we  got  a  veiy  snill 
sum  of  money,  and  getting  back  wool  and  cloth,  leather  and  woodenware,  tgriooltorsl 
implements,  ac.,ao.,  for  which  the  Provinoe  paid  a  very  large  sum— a  sum,  the  coDtinaed 
payment  of  which  Ibr  the  manulketure  of  homely  implements,  would  have  entirely  pre- 
vented us  in  so  short  a  time  recovering  from  the  monetary  distress  of  the  Provinoe, 
which  commenced  in  1867.  See  C.  H.  Carey's  illustration  of  the  dreadlhl  eaipeitace  im 
the  United  States  of  Free  Tnde,  even  when  reciprocal. 

'*  Though  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth  hfls 
barelj  kept  pace  with  the  population,  and  they  are  as  poor  as  they  were 
half  a  century  since.  They  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade 
with  England  all  the  time,  we  have  only  a  part  of  the  time.  Whenever 
we  have  attempted  to  supply  ourselves  by  our  own  industry,  with  the 
comforts  and  neoessaries  of  life,  we  have  improved  our  condition  as  a 
people ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  Free  Trade  and  large  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  we  have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  boidering  on 
bankruptcy ;  while  the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and 
kept  so  poor  by  Free  Trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  get  sidicient  credit  to 
have  even  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in  succes- 
sion.— [From  Seaman* s  Progress  of  Nations,  a  work  of  great  value.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner,  New  York." 

Upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Political  Economists 
this  taunt  could  still  have  been  made  against  Canada,  with  the  natu- 
ral crop  of  disloyalty  as  the  consequence.  But  our  principle  haa 
always  been  that  he  is  the  most  loyal  man  who  can  do  most  to  pre- 
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yent  Canada  having  any  thing  to  envy  in  the  United  States ;  and, 
in  the  SpeeUaor  on  80th  July,  1868,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce the  following : 

THE  VICTOBT  POE  PEOTECTION  IN  CANADA. 

^^  The  successful  result  of  the  morement  set  on  foot  in  the  metro- 
polis, at  the  instance  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  member  for  thia 
city,  haying  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Canadian  industry,  showa 
what  can  be  accomplished  throuj^  a  determined  perseyerance,  and 
the  untiring  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  It  will  be  re- 
membered with  what  a  shout  of  derision  the  movement  was  met  by 
a  portion  of  the  Opposition  press,*  who  attempted  to  laugh  it  to  scorn, 
and  denounced  it  as  a  futile  effort  to  restore  an  exploded  system  of 
protection,  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
In  no  way  discouraged  by  the  reception  they  received  the  fnends 
of  the  movement  urged  boldly,  yet  quietly,  forward.  Meetings 
were  convened  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  meeting  of 
delegates  finally  took  place  in  Toronto,  at  which  the  necessary 
course  of  action  was  decided  on.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  laudable  enterprise,  and  patientiy  but  steadily  pushed 
on  the  column,  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  He  had  much  to  con- 
tend against,  yet  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  he  now  finds  his 
effcMrts  crowned  with  success.  Had  not  the  movement  in  favour  of 
encouragement  to  native  industry  been  started,  we  would  not  to- 
day have  had  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
those  supporting  him,  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  home  manufactures.  Some  three  or  four  journals, 
among  them  the  Qlohe  and  Leader  j  laboured  most  industriously  to 
thwart  the  aim  of  the  Association,  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was 
useless,  for  the  feeling  of  the  countiy  was  with  the  Association, 
and  the  Government  wisely  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  without, 
and  conceded  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protectionists.  The  Tariff^ 
was  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  those  advocating  the  important 
change,  and  the  country  must  eventually  benefit  largely  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  ^vmg  the  necessary  protection  to  home 

*  The  supporters  of  the  present  Macdonald-Dorion  Ministry. 
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indnstry.  By  a  deciaye  vote  of  68  to  28  the  tariff  passed  liie 
poptdar  branch  of  the  Le^latore,  and  the  good  effect  of  tfie 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government  is  ab-eady  beginning  to  shew 
itself.  We  hear  of  confidence  bemg  imparted  to  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  new  manufactories  are  talked  of,  and  those  at  present  in 
operation  have  decided  to  sell  at  reduced  rates.  The  mcrease  in 
the  protection  to  printing  paper  has  induced  the  Messrs.  Buntin  f9 
reduce  th*eur  prices  four  per  cent.,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  other  manufacturers  in  di^rent  branches  will  follow  the 
example.  Confidence  has  been  restored,  and*  it  now  only  remains 
for  the  Goyemment  to  carry  throu^  two  important  measures,  1}ie 
usury  and  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  bills,  to  render  the 
victory  complete.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good  eflS^cted 
by  the  policy  pursued  in  commercial  matters.  The  Free  Traders, 
so  cdled,  have  been  worsted,  and  they  have  probably  learned  by 
this  time  that  their  nostrums  are  by  no  means  palatable  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  What  we  want  is  more  capital,  and  A 
€HECE  UPON  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MONEY  FROM  THE 
PROVINCE,  and  this  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtainmg,  for  the 
Tariff  will  reduce  our  importations,  and  retain  within  the  country 
one  half  the  amount  expended  in  purchasing  goods  which  we  can 
manufacture  ourselves.  This  is  no  trivial  boon  to  a  country  like 
Canada ;  besides  our  markets  will  speedily  be  discovered  that,  in  a 
JtUt  market  duties  are  no  taxes. 

"  For  the  victory  so  signally  achieved  in  behalf  of  protection  to 
home  manufactures,  we  are  unquestionably  indebted  to  the  member 
for  this  city,  who  instigated  the  movement,  and  through  his 
unwearying  exertions  carried  it  out  to  a  successful  completion. — 
His  detractors  have  been  silenced  by  his  success,  and  instead  of 
ridiculing  him,  they  will  yet  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has 
accomplished  what  no  other  man  in  the  Province  had  the  cowrage 
to  attempt.  All  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  what  he  has 
<lone  in  the  way  of  stimulating  native  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  country.'' 

The  simple  questicHi  now  is,  are  we  prepared  to  give  up  our 
victory  to  the  Political  Economists  and  Free  Traders,  Free  Trade 
in  commerce  bemg  just  what  free  thinking  is  in  T«li^on,  not  a  new 
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principle,  bat  an  absence  of  anj  principle  and  of  all  patriotic  legis- 
lation. Now  we  can  afford  to  speak  more  plainly  than  men  wbo 
for  a  moment  would  doubt  their  own  loyalty,  we  being  of  that  class 
who  would  stick  to  the  old  flag  right  or  wrong;  and  we  cannot  find 
words  8u£Sciently  eloquent  to  denounce  those  ignoramuses  or  some* 
thing  still  worse,  who  would  attempt  to  try  on  old  country  theories 
(even  if  they  had  been  proved  in  that  old  and  rich  state  of  things) 
in  a  new  country  like  Canada.  Though  this  country  is  not,  and 
we  trust  never  will  be  Republican,  its  material  interests  are  the 
same  as  those  of  our  Republican  neighbours,  the  difference  between 
the  countries  being  merely  a  mere  line  of  latitude.  Canada,  there- 
fore, wants  no  untried  theory  of  Trade  and  Industry,  seeing  that 
we  have  the  actual  and  dearly  bought  experience  before  us  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  whose  circumstances  are  identical  witii 
^those  of  Canada;  and  the.  following  extract  from  Carey,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority,  is  a  record  of  the  experience 
-of  that  country. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Carey  always  uses  the  word 
commerce  to  mean  internal,  not  external  trade : 

"  The  policy  of  ^  the  United  States  has  been  very  variable- 
tending  occasionally,  and  for  short  periods,  to  the  arrest  of  the 
export  of  raw  materials,  and  of  gold.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction — the  consequences 
have  exhibited  themselves  in  the  stoppage  and  failure  of  Banks 
above  referred  to.  They  are  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
period  from  1817  to  1824,  WHEN  MANUFACTURES  CAME 
FREELY  IN,  AND  COIN  WENT  FREELY  OUT  ;  for  the 
second,  in  the  calamitous  years  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1842.  Excluding  these  two  periods,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
all  the  failures  of  Banks  throughout  the  Union,  m  tiie  thirty  years 
from  18]  5  to  1846,  amounted  to  the  thousandth  part  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  if  the  losses  of  the  people  by  the  banks  amounted  to  even 
the  millionth  part  of  one  per  cent.  up<Hi  the  business  which  they  so 
much  facilitated.  The  losses  resulting  from  the  use  of  ships  in  a 
single  year  would  pay,  a  hundred  times  over,  the  losses  by  all  the 
banks  of  the  country  for  a  century — with  the  exception  of  the  six 
jears  ending  in  1824,  and  the  five  which  closed  in  1842. 
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^*  Then,  as  now,  the  country  was  strained  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce an  export  of  raw  materials,  by  which  THE  SOIL  WAS  TO 
BE  EXHAUSTED ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  precious  metals  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  The  policy  forbade  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  com.  It  forbade  the  use  of  credit ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
hoarding  became  so  general  in  the  years  from  1887  to  1840,  that 
the  large  export  of  com  to  this  country  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1888,  had  not  even  the  slightest  effect  in  restoring  the  confidence- 
that  had  been  lost.  So  it  is  now.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
country  is  greater  far  than  it  has  ever  been,  but  it  is  shut  up  in 
treasury  vaults,  because  of  want  of  confidence  in  banks ;  it  is  being 
transported  from  South  to  North,  or  from  West  to  East ;  or  it 
is  shut  up  in  private  hoards  ;  but — and  for  the  simple  and  obvious 
reason,  that  confidence  has  no  existence— IT  IS  NOT  IN  CIRCU- 
LATION. All  are  looking  for  an  explosion  similar  to  those  of 
the  periods  of  1817-20  and  1887-42  ;  and  all  who  can,  prepare 
for  it." 

^^  Directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  what  we  meet  with  whenever 
the  policy  of  the  country  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  home-growa 
raw  materials,  and  thus  to  arrest  their  export. — UNDER  THE 
TARIFF  OF  1828,  SO  PERFECT  HAD  BECO»iE  THE 
STABILITY  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  THAT  IT  RE- 
MAINED ENTIRELY  UNAFFECTED  HERE,  NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CHANGES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN  MARKETS.*  Under  that  tariff,  the  precious  metals 
flowed  in,  and  confidence  was  complete.  The  policy  was  changed, 
and  mines  ceased  to  be  opened,  while  furnaces  ceased  to  be  built ; 
and  then  confidence  disappeared. — Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  money 
became  abundant — not  because  of  a  large  increase  of  import,  but 
because  of  the  almost  instant  re-establishment  of  public  and  private 
credit. — ^The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  hoarded,  and  thus  for 
the  time  annihilated,  then  came  forth,  to  become  available  for  tho 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

<^  All  the  facts  presented  by  the  history  of  the  United  States 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  country  which 

*  Let  FarmerB  in  Canada  mark  this. 
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maintains  a  'policy  tending  to  promote  the  export  of  raw  materiah 
must  have  against  it  a  balance  oj  trade  requiring  the  export  of  the 
yrecums  metals,  and  must  dispense  with  their  services  as  measures  of 
value. 
"  Those  facts  may  briefly  thus  be  stated  :— 

*^  Protection  ceased  in  1818,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie — a  people  among 
-whom  there  existed  great  prosperity — a  large  public  revenue— and 
a  rapidly  diminishing  public  debt. 

^^  Free  trade  ceased  in  1824,  bequeathing  to  protection  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie — an  impoverished 
people,  a  declining  public  revenue — and  an  increasing  public  debt. 

"  Protection  ceased  in  1884-85,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a 
tsommerce  that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie — a  people  more 
prosperous  than  any  that  had  even  then  been  known — a  revenue  so 
great  that  it  had  been  rendered  necessary  to  emancipate  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  other  commodities  from  duty— and  a  treasury 
free  from  all  charge,  on  account  of  public  debt. 

^^  Free  trade  ceased  in  1842,  bequeathing  to  protection  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie — a  people  ruined,  and 
their  governments  in  a  state  of  repudiation — ^a  public  treasury 
bankrupt,  and  begging  everywhere  for  loans  at  the  highest  rate 
of  interest — a  revenue  collected  and  disbursed  in  irredeemable 
paper  money — ^and  a  very  large  foreign  debt. 

^'  Protection  ceased  in  1847,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie— a  highly  prosperous 
people— State  (Jovemments  restored  to  credit— a  rapidly  growing 
t5onimerce— a  large  public  revenue — ^and  a  declining  foreign  debt. 

^'  Since  that  time,  California  has  supplied  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  exported,  or  is  now 
locked  up  in  public  and  private  hoards  ;  the  consequences  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  facts  that  commerce  is  pabalyzed — that  the 

PRICE  OF  MONET  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  HAS  RANGED 
FOR  TEARS  BETWEEN  TEN  AND  THIRTT  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNCM 
— ^AND  THAT  THE  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS  HAS 
INCREASED  TO  SUCH  AN  AMOUNT  AS  TO  REQUIRE)  FOR  THE 
PATMENT  OF  INTEREST  ALONE,  A  SUM  EQUAL  TO  THE  AVERAGE 


EXPORT  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD." 
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ABGUMENT. 

Hr.  fiaoliMUUi  baUoTes  ttwt  foreigiiAit  or  mut  with  fonign  intofesti,  wfaioh  Is  th»  amt 
thing,  hare  been  allowed  to  nsnrp  the  electoral  power  of  England,  and  he  despiMs  tfae^ 
pnbllo  men  of  England  who  hare  bad  so  little  patrlodsm  as  to  be  their  tools.— He  hss 
nothing  in  common  with  President  Lincoln  or  President  Davis,  hot  as  a  Colonist  be- 
woold  rattier  be  under  the  rale  of  either  than  that  of  the  present  English  Chancellor  of 
the  Exolheqner^lCr.  Gladstone,  or  ander  those  men  ftom  when  he  deiives  his  viUlttjr, 
such  ss  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden.— The  manore  on  the  lead 
in  ttagland  oosts  as  much  as  all  the  goods  exported  from  that  oonntix,  (See  McQQMa^ 
SUtlstloal  Work),  Mr.  Brown  orerdoing  his  oharaeter  of  the  British  Lkm,  as  being  nsw 
to  him.— Mr.  Geo.  Sheppsrd's  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Col<mi$t,  in  1860,  being  a  msgni* 
floent  description  of  the  position  and  interests  of  Canada. 

THE  "GLOBE"  VERSUS  THE  CAIfADlXN  FABMEE. 

<<  On  oooasions  like  the  preeeot,  separate  toasts  are  proposed  to  agri- 
ooltoTe,  oommeroe,  and  manufactures ;  but  in  Canada  there  is  really  bat 
one  interest :  I  should  deplore  the  setting  up,  as  in  Bngland,  of  a  separate 
oommeroial  interest  composed,  as  Manchester  is,  of  Qerman  Jews  and 
others,  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  other  countries, 
although  they  have  the  audacity  not  only  to  exercise  political  power  in 
Bngland, — ^but  to  think  they  should  control  the  goTcmment,  as  indeed 
they  now  do.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  Freiident  Lincoln  and 
President  Davis,  but  I  would  rather  as  a  colonist  be  under  the  rule  of 
either  than  under  that  of  the  present  English  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  under  those  men  ftom  whom  he  derives 
his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobdenu 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  a  country  like  this,  if  the  farmer  is  right,  all  olasMS 
are  right;  and  if  the  farmer  is  wrong,  all  classt;s  suffer.  Even  in  England 
this  was  the  doctrine  held  up  to  the  period  of  the  ren^ade  speeches  of 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  when  they  suddenly 
departed  from  the  old  i»inciple  that  the  land  or  agriooltnie  of  Bagland 
is  England,  doing  so  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  national 
risk  they  were  running.  I  at  the  time  assisted  Lord  George  Bentinck 
in  getting  up  the  statistics  which  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and  I  remem- 
ber showio^,  on  the  great  authority  of  "  McQueen's  StcUuHeal  Work,'' 
that  the  manure  put  upon  the  land  in  England  amounts  to  more  than 
all  the  goods  exported  from  that  country  ^  (hear)  although  the  latter,  or 
foreign-trade  interest,  now  entirely  rules  England.  Happily  England 
was  saved  the  disastrous  effects  which  must  have  flowed  ftom  her  opening 
her  ports,  and  giving  foreign  countries  a  claim  on  her  for  gold  which  sb^ 
did  not  possess.  Her  prosperity,  however,  has  been  solely  caused  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847 ;  and  subsequently,  it  has  been 
in  spite  of  ft^e  trade,  not  in  consequence  of  that  mad  Hieory.  I  have 
.been  aozious  thus  to  show  the  last  speaker,  my  friend,  Mr.  JcJmspn,  die 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Association,  that  I  desire  to  see  no  com- 
merce, nor  manufactures  which  have  an  interest  subversive  of  the  great 
interest  of  4he  country,,  which  is  that  of  Agriculture." — [Mr.  Budumam's 

ridi  aC  the  JHfmer  gi»en  to  the  Pioneers  of  Upper  Cbmufo^  at  Lorn* 
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In  the  aame  hj^UBritUh  Lion  q)irit  «a  Mr.  Brown  now  rejoices 
iQ,  some  blockhead  declared  that  Uie  foregoing  remarics  were  dia- 
hpl;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Buchaoan  refeiced  Jtiim  to  the  cele* 
brated  Edmund  Burke's  r^ply  in  Parliament  on  ^a  .similar  occasion, 
"  I  am  lejal  to  the.kiaig,  but  this  does  not.re^pim  me  to  be  loyal 
*^  to  his  man  servant,  his  maid  servant,  hia^oi^^'Or  his^aas !" 

We  yesterday  recorded  the  .triumph  of  >  Onadiau  Industry,  in 
1858,  when  we  ff)t  the  Tariff  raisi^d  ^  jper  iMmt,  or.  Cjfier^alf  what 
was  wanted.  In  the  following  yei^r  the  ofluer  5  per  ^ent.  was 
extorted  from  Parliament,  leaipig  JOcdi^  in  the  .position  that  aU 
that  is  now  required  (as  no  higher  duties  are  wanted  x>r  were  ever 
4wked  for)  is  the  reduction,  as  soon  as  the  Revenue  will  permit,  of 
Ihe  dv)(y  on  necessaries  which  we  camiot  grow  or  manufacture, 
isach  as  sugar,  tea.  and  coffee. — And  as  our  object  i& entirely  prac- 
tical, we  cannot  ^ve  a  better  view  of  the  period  we  allude  to  than 
by  quoting  the  eloquent  words  at  that  time  of  George  Sheppard, 
Esq.,  which  appeared  as  an  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Coloniatj  he 
beiqg  jE^or  excellence  the  historian  of  that  bright  era  of  the  Province, 
and. the  man  chiefly  looked  to  defend  and  work  out,  in  concert 
.with  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  great  practical  Industrial  Reform  then 
achieved  for  Canada — ^aBeform  the  paiaiotic  benevolence  of  whose 
-spbdt  is  all  that  Bepresentatbn  by  Population  or  any  other  improve- 
ment in  our  machinery  of  Government  could  ever  have  secured 
to  us! 

^<The  movement  in  progress  throughout  Western  Canada  in 

favour  of  a  policy  calculated  to  foster  Provincial  industry,  is  charac- 

texised  by  features  which  elevate  it  above  the  level  of  ordinary 

political  agitation.      None  of  the   elements  of  partisanship  are 

^aiqparent  in  the  proceedings  that  have  already  taken  place  upon 

the  Bubject ;  and  the  various  affinities  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 

aesoeiated  with  the  movement,  are  a  guarantee  that  it  is  begun 

.aDd  will  be  conducted  less  with  reference  to  party  results  than  with 

regard  to  ttie  accomplishment  of  purposes  wider  and  more  enduring 

than  tiiose  which  constitute  tiie  every  day  staple  of  political  strife. 

'^  The  bitter  experience  of  the  period  of  depression  through 

-whidli  the  country  is  passii\g,  has  served  to  direct  attention  to  con- 

9dBaim>B  deeper  than  n:iere  surface  prosperity.    It  is  seen  that 
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some  other  test  than  the  gross  return  of  exports  or  unports  ia 
needed  to  determine  the  question  of  material  advancement ;  and 
that  the  transient  flush  of  prosperity  which  accompanies  special 
occurrences,  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  surplus  wealth  or  lasting 
resources.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  policy  which  looks  simplj 
to  the  collection  of  revenue,  or  the  mere  adjustment  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  is  not  the  policy  needed  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  hidden  wealth  and  strength;  and  that  in  the  adjustment 
of  a  tariff  due  regard  must  be  pcud  to  the  protection  of  interests, 
in  their  essence  vitally  important,  but  which  from  local  causes,  are 
as  yet  unfitted  to  encounter  the  rough  competition  of  the  world. 

^^  An  obstCLcle  alwat/s  met  at  the  entrance  upon  a  discussion  of 
this  nature,  is  a  common  belitf  that  there  are  certain  i^falUNe 
dicta  of  political  economists  wrdversal  in  their  application^  and 
therefore  conclusive  in  every  argument^  wherever  it  may  he  con- 
ducted, [This  is  Mr.  Brown's  grand  error. — En.  Spectator. 1 
It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  that  we  should  surmount  this  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  scarcely  two  political  economists 
agree  even  in  the  definition  of  terms — ^that  they  are  at  war  with 
each  other  upon  the  point,  whether  political  economy  is  an  art  or 
a  science — that  they  differ  in  their  record  of  facts  and  of  the 
lessons  they  teach — and  that  the  popular  idol,  Adam  Smith,  derives 
his  greatness  mainly  from  tradition,  which,  again,  rests  upon  an 
inability  to  comprehend  his  logic  or  to  harmonize  its  conclusions. 

^^  Let  it  be  conceded  that  abstract  reasoning  has  no  binding 
force  in  relation  to  national  policy,  which  must  be  shaped  to  meet 
given  circumstances,  and  we  are  freed  at  once  from  the  intolerable 
bondage  of  a  jargon,  which  is  as  inapplicable  to  Canada  as  Syriac 
or  Chaldee.  The  question  becomes,  not  what  Adam  Smith  said  in 
the  last  century,  not  what  Mons.  Bastiat  has  said  to  France,  not 
what  Mr.  McCulloch  now  says  to  England,  but  what  is  actually 
wanted  to  suit  the  condition  of  Canada — ^what  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Canadian  industry  and  enterprise— what  is 
calculated  most  effectually  to  elevate  Canada  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  to  secure  the  elements  of  her  future  greatness.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  dogmas  are  seen  to  be  less  efficacious  {han  analogy. 
We  are  concerned,  not  so  much  to  know  the  opinions  of  individ- 
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nalSi  as  the- lessons  of  experience  which  enables  ns  to  trace  the 
.operations  of  different  forms  of  policy  under  different  conditions 
rf  eodal  strength.  And  we  arrive  then  at  the  position,  that  as  no 
resemblance  exists  between  the  actual  condition  of  En^and,  and 
.the  condition  of  Canada,  in  regard  to  cs^ital,  machinery,  skill, 
labour,  and  raw  material,  so  no  attempt  can  properly  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  latter  a  system  of  taxation  and  finance,  which  may 
be  &ifly  enough  held  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  former. 

^^  The  inqmry  is  narrowed  down  to  this : — When  England  was 
as  Oanada  is,  what  was  England's  policy  ?    When  England  was 
in  a  condition  of  infancy — speaJdng  in  an  industrial  and  manu- 
&ciaring    sense — what  was  her    course  in  dealing  with   other 
nations? — by  what  procedure  did  she  seek  to  build  up  her  native 
industry?      And  history  utters  no  /lubious  reply.     Always  her 
.  iK>licy  was  to  protect  her  own  skill  and  labour  and  capital,  against 
the  skill,  labour,  and  capital  of  other  countries — ^to  offer  encourage- 
meot  by  a  protective  tariff  to  home  enterprise — ^to  develop  home 
resources  under  the  sunshine  of  judicious  le^ative  favour — and 
gradually  to  construct  a  manufacturing  and  trading  power,  which 
could  alBford  fearlessly  to  encounter  all  competition,  from  where- 
soever it  nught  proceed.  .  As  she  advanced  in  wealth  and  pomtion, 
these  fostering  influences  became  less  necessary.     Protection  had 
done  its  work,  and  England  found  herself  not  simply  able  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  as  a  manufacturing  and  maritime  power, 
but  intent  upon  the  accompUshment  of  manufacturing  and  maritime 
supremacy.     Of  necessity,  her  commercial  policy  underwent  a 
change.    Herself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  free  trade,  it  became 
her  interest  to  extend  the  fr^e  trade  area  to  the  widest  possible 
liimts ;  and  thus  to  subject  other  countries  to  a  degree  of  depend- 
ence upon  her  affairs. 

<<  Epitomismg  England's  progress,  we  trace,  first,  the  era  of 
:4igriculture,  with  an  interest  in  open  markets ;  next,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  carrying  trade ;  third,  the  promotion  of  maifufacturing 
industry  under  protective  tariSb ;  next — ^as  now — ^the  possesedon  of 
^mparaUeled  manufiicturing  advantages,  with  supremacy  on  every 

^  Canada  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  national  growlh.    We 
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aj!^  no  longer  ezdusiyely  an  agricnliutfd  people.  We  hare  luAkrv^ 
respectabiGty,  at  least  in  the  caring  trade,  and  are  enjoyinif 
advantages  wUch  ensure  to  us,  with  reasonable  care/somefliinfg 
£le  distinction  in  that  respect.  And  the  time  liab  come  irfaen  w^ 
must  meet  the  third  phase  of  adrancemeiit*  We  must  aim  lit  tile 
creation  of  manufacturing  industry,  or  consent  forever  to  teiasta 
ihe  commercial  vassals  of  foreign  capital— the  hidustrial  depeiril^ 
ants  of  a  distant  people.  Blink  the  alternative  as  we  mny,  ihete 
it  is,  palpable  and  inevitable.  We  must  continue  subject  -to  the 
fluctuations  of  a  producing  power,  having  tiie  commasid  of  enoimtms 
capital,  perfected  machinery,  and  a  hboilr-market  that  never  cealMS 
to  be  glutted;  or  we  must  i^solve  to  turn  to  account  our  vttst 
natural  resotlrces,  to  develop  oulr  hitherto  neglected  wedtii,  to 
profit  by  all  the  accidents  of  our  geographical  position^-^^anA  tso 
gradually  and  quietly,  but  surely,  to  secure  a  home  market  Ibr  obr 
raw  products,  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  local  maki- 
u£Bu;tures,  and  to  win  for  ourselves  the  solid  advantages,  and  -the 
not  unworthy  honour  which  are  inseparable  from  the  possession  x>f 
national  power. 

"  Acknowledging,  then,  the  necessity  of  promotingmanufecrtuitea 
m  the  Province — aciknowledgbg,  too,  the  fact,  that  never  in  imy 
country,  have  manufactures  outlived  the  difficulties  incident 'ta 
their  early  stages,  save  under  tiie  discriminating  -protection  of  a 
tariff— acknowledging  the  tedtimoHy  which  comes  to  us  i&om  tall 
sides  from  all  forms  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  existing  system,  Canadian  manufacttires 
are  exposed  to  a  competition  as  ruinous  as  It  is  unjust ;  we  hfail 
the  movement  now  begiin  as  a  gratifying  sign  of  tirat  more  heal&y 
public  opinion  wbich  shall  at  once  necessitate  and  justify  &e 
adoption  of  an  amended  commercial  policy.  A  prohibitory  tariffs 
is  not  sought  in  any  quarter.  All  that  is  aedted  is,  such  a  jucUcious 
degree  of  'protlei^tion  as  ^all  stimulate  and  slneld  Provincial 
industry;  and  we  believe  tiiat  this  may  be  lifforded  ^wiHiout ^loaa 
or  inconvenience  to  any  section  of  thfe  commuiiity?* 
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XT. 

ABGUMENT. 

lilr* Brown aaksOIr. Baefaanftn to  teUeye  that tb« ftrthor  rneTm^lB  oantod  »y  Onadft 
the  more  she  wlU  prosper,  ind  that  Canada  should  adopt  a  system  of  direct  taxatton— 
^He4dao  aasevta  coatsary  to  what  mast  be  the  eridenoe  of  his  senses,  if  he  has  any,  thkt 
the  (ftiiwtian  people  should  be  neU  eontented,  andmottgratefU  for  the  miserabiepolle)r 
punaed  towards  them  by  the  mother  eonntry.— And  Mr.  Brown  threatens  that  nothio^ 
■hut  rain  nUl  attand  theie  who  daro  taU  the  tmth  on  tbls  eabiect,  vital  net  less  to  th» 
mother  country  than  to  Canada.— The  policy  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  EngUsh  Free-I>adir» 

"  would  make 'Canada  a  seoond'Ii^land.— History  of  the  happy  and  prondBing  eon* 
dittan  tainka4f9  laOaulff  preriow  to  ita  legUaltTe  uilfln  with  England. 

'*  And  Mr.  Buchanan  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  farther  Pree  Trade  w 

ft«iarri#d'hy  GanadSy  the  more  she  will  prosper.     If  we  could  abolish  tha 

Tariffaltogtilier,  and  pay- the  expenditure  by  direet  taxation,  we  dwiild 

do  more  for  the  proaperi^  of  Canada  than  all  that  was  ever  dreamed 

of  by  a  Protectionist.       ♦*****♦ 

''  The  Canadian  people  are  well  ck)ntent  witih  the  policy  pursu^ 
^towBcds  them  by  the  mother- oountry,  and  they  would  be  indeed  ungrate- 
Jul  if  they  were  not,  for  never  has  any  dependency  of  any  empire  been 
more  kindly  and  considerately  treated  than  we.  So  deep  rooted  has 
this  feeling  become,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Opposition  to 
nmroai  it,  let  them  resort  to  what  guise  or  to  what  deceit  they  may. 
.They  will  acoomfdish  nothiag  but  their  own  destruction.''— [Article  in 
the  Globe  commenting  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech ;  and  his  letter-ad- 
dressed to  the  Globe^  stating  that  his  effort  was  to  prevent  not  to 
t^noourage  Annexation.] 

Mr.  Browtn^s  very  ignorut,  or  most  innae  policy,  as  above 
«XiSiid  he  may  take  whichever  horn  of  the  dslemma  lie  pleases) 
oould  luwe  no  other  eflfeot  tiian  to  make  Canada  .another  Ireland 
riwmg  its  eonnjection  witii  the  mother  ccnutry,  wihich  woidd  be 
rfthort  indeed.  Corrupt  and  tmeulent  as  saanyef  Ireland's  soas 
^eve  at  the  tune  ef  the  vUnm,  we  axe  not  aware  of  any  Irishman 
fwbo  BO  degraded  himself  as  to  uaei  laxi^uage  like  the  foregoingy.at 
Tixneethankflig  Bnj^imd  for  what  ahe. had  dene  rand  was  dofaig  for 
^UB.dev^atod  eeuntry,  mai  dtnounxwg,  as  ^irioyal,  those irho  can 
vvee  o4j^r«an  to  Canada  eqpiaUy  "with  Ireland  in  JFree  OTrade  wil;h 
(B^baid.  The  Jate  JUod  iDwdiam  may  thank  his  «tai8  that  Mr. 
rBiQwn?hadaot)yei«nifed.inQanAda4rhenJhe  j^^  oeMirated 
Ji^poityiiijadiiahfhetdaredto  telt.fo  inu6hrtva^  .Jjid-we^Wke 
Iwreilherefbm  .q»et|ytto  eogce^t  iorlAr.  iBioimpthat  he  rift4#o- 
gather  overdoing  his  new  oharactcar  of  Bxitiah  lien,  who,  with  all 
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his  faults,  is  a  magnanimotis  beast.  In  En^and  no  one  ever  hinted 
at  any  shadow  of  disloyalty,  when  Sergeant  Byles  made  the  fblr 
lowing  remarks  on  England's  wretched  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  caOed  a  patriot  for  making  them. 

"  There  is  no  novelty  or  strangeness,  in  this  SUGGESTION 
OF  PARTIAL  AND  TEMPORARY  PROTECTION  OF 
INFANT  IRISH  MANUFACTURES  EVEN  AGAINST 
ENGLAND.  Enlightened  and  impartial  foreigners  have  made  it 
before.  For  example,  the  Baron  Dupm,  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  United  States  of  America,  have  ^ren  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  without  it,  from  any 
course  of  British  legislation  for  Ireland.  Nay,  we  have  more  than 
theory  or  authority  to  guide  us.  We  have,  in  the  past  history  of 
Ireland  herself,  actual  experience  both  of  the  ctdvantage  of  pro- 
tecting Irish  TMnyfactures  against  Unglishj  and  of  the  ruin 
attending  the  withdrawal  of  protection.  Before  the  Union,  Iridi 
protecting  duties  existed  on  many  English  manufactures.  Among 
others  there  was  a  duty  on  En^ish  woollens  ;  a  duty  on  Rngliflh 
calicoes  and  muslins  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitoiy ;  a  duty 
on  English  silk.  There  were  duties  on  Enghsh  cotton  yam,  cotton 
twist,  and  cotton  manufactured  goods.  The  Act  of  Union  con- 
tinued the  duties  on  woollens  and  several  other  articles  for  twenty 
years.  It  continued  the  high  duties  on  calicoes  and  muslins  tail 
1808.  They  were  tiien  to  be  gradually  reduced  till  they  should 
fall  to  10  per  cent,  in  1816,  and  nothing  in  1821.  The  duties 
on  cotton  yam,  and  cotton  twist  were  continued  till  1808,  and 
were  then  to  be  gradually  reduced  to  nothing  in  1816.  The  linen 
trade  was  encouraged  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  withdrawn  in 
1826.  Now  see  the  effects,  first,  of  protection,  and  next,  of  its 
withdrawal,  or  rather  a  specunen  of  the  effects.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Dublin  tradesmen,  acquainted  with  the  fiicts,  that  in 
1800  they  had  91  Master  Woollen  Manufacturers,  employing  4918 
hands.  In  1840  the  Master  Manufacturers  were  12,  the  hands 
602.— Master  Woolcombem  in  1800  were  80— the  hands  230. 
Jn  1884,  Masters  6 — hands  66.  Carpet  Manufacturers — ^in  1800, 
Masters  18— hands  720.  Lil841,  Masters  1— hands— .  Blanket 
Manu&etareTB  in  Kilkenny-^ia  1800^  Masters  56— hands  800#. 
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In  1822,  Masters  66— hands  8000.  In  1832,  Masters  42— hands 
925.  Broad  silk  loom  weavers  in  Dublin  in  1800 — ^at  work  2500 ; 
in  1840 — 250.  Calico  looms  in  Balbriggan,  in  1799,  in  full  work, 
2000.  In  1841—226.  Flannel  looms  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
in  1800—1000.    In  1841— not  one.    In  the  City  of  Cork : 

1800.    1884. 

Braid  weavers, 1000  40 

Worsted  weavers, 2000  90 

Hosiers, 800  28 

Wool  combers, 700  110 

Cotton  weavers, 2000  210 

Idnen  check  weavers, 600  none. 

Cotton  spinners — ^bleachers— calico  printer^thousands  employed 
utterly  extinct.  The  linen  trade,  protected  and  fostered  till  1826^ 
was  not  in  those  days  coniBned  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  Clonakitty, 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  X1200  a  week  were  expended  on  ike 
purchase  of  coarse  linen  webs,  so  late  as  1825.  In  Mayo, 
JC111,000  were  expended  in  purchasing  the  same  species  of  web«. 
In  1825  the  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  were  expended 
in  Ireland  in  the  purchase  of  coarse  unbleached  home-made  webs. 
I  am  obliged  for  these  specimens  of  the  ruin  of  Irish  industry  to 
Mi^.  Butt,  Q.  C.  at  the  Irish  Bar,  who  informs  me  that  they  could 
be  very  much  extended^" 

If  George  Brown  and  those  English  statesmen,  whom  he  would 
lukve  us  idolize,  get  their  way,  Canada  would  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  be  the  object  of  pity  as  much  as  Ireland,  and  to  have  applied 
to  her  Tom  Moore's  words  of  lament  for  that  unhappy  land : 

"  Oh  1  let  grief  come  first. 
O'er  pride  itself  Tictorioas, 
To  think  how  man  has  cursed 
What  Gk>d  had  made  so  glorious." 

^^  For  nearly  half  a  century,"  says  the  same  patriotic  writer, 
**  Ireland  has  had  perfectiy  Free  Trade  with  the  richest  country  in 
tte  world  ;  and  '  what' — says  the  author  of  a  recent  work  of  great 
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ability — ^  has  Free  Trade  done  for  her  ?  She  has  even  uaw/  k» 
continues,  'no  employment  for  her  teeming  population. except  op(m 
the  land.'  She  ought  to  have  had,  and  might  easilj  have  had| 
^ther  and  various  employments,  and  plenty  of  it.  Are  vre  to 
believe — ^he  says — ^the  calumny,  that  the  Irish  are  lacy  and  won't 
vrork  ?  Is  Irish  human  nature  difierent  from  other  human  nature  ? 
Are  not  the  most  laborious  of  all  labourers  in  London  and  New 
York,  Irishmen  ?  Are  Irishmen  inferior  in  understanding  ?  We 
Englishmen,  who  have  personailj  known  Irishmen  in  the  aimy,  at 
&3  bar,  and  in  the  church,  know  that  there  is  no  better  head  than 
s  diaciplmed  Irish  one.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  that  mttster  of 
inlostry,  the  stomach,  has  been  well  satisfied.  Let  an  Knglishman 
•ex3hange  the  bread  and  beer,  and  beef  and  mutton,  for  no  break- 
fast, for  a  luke-wairn  lumper  at  dinner,  and  no  sujqm.  With 
such  a  diet,  how  much  better  is  he  than  an  Irishman — a  Gelt,  as 
be  calls  him?  No,  the  truth  is,  that  the  MIS£BY  OF  mELAND 
IS  NOT  FROM  THE  HUMAN  NATURE  THAT  GROWS 
THERE— IT  IS  FROM  ENGLAND'S  PERVERSE  LEGIS- 
LATION, PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

^'  Before  the  Union  there  were  under  {Hroteotion  (against  Eng^ 
land)  Irish  woollen  manufaetures^  Irish  carpet  manufactures,  IriA 
blanket  manufactures,  and  Irish  stocking  manufSMstures.  These 
manttfactores  are  now  smothered  and  extinct.  But  whai  ou^ 
ihey  to  have  been?  with  increased  population  and  power  of  con- 
sumption and  with  the  application  of  stoam,  with  improved  mechatir 
ical  and  chemical  agencies !  What  would,  and  must  they  haw 
been,  but  for  the  blight  of  English  connection,  wittieiing  at  once 

BOTH  THE  POWBR  OF  PRODUCING  AND  THB  MEANS  OF  PUECHASDrOil 

IVhat  might  they  be  made  bven  now,  diould  England,  instoad  of 
blindly  chasing  the  phantom  of  ohsapnesb,  no  matter  of  wfaal 
sort,  at  once  seriously  address  herself  to  developing  the  unex- 
plored but  prodigious  productive  power  of  Ireland.  But  England 
is,  at  present  spell-bound  and  paralyzed  by  her  epidemic,  yet 
ephemeral  theories.  Unless  it  be  in  conformity  with  her  new 
^  doctrines,  she  will  not  listen  to  the  most  obvious  measure  of  true 
pobcy  for  Ireland.  She  will  support  an  artificial  system  to  main- 
tain myriads  of  Irish  poor  in  idleness,  but  not  hear  of  an  artifioid 
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^ffskmio  msaaj  them  to  industry.  ^  Buy,'  says  she,  with  bittei; 
irauff  to  tke  p^imileas  Iriah,  ^  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Boa% 
|K^e  for  yourselres,  -vrhen  you  oan  b«y  of  me  cheaper  than  you 
can  make.'  Accordingly  the  Irish  do,  as  all  nations  so  situated 
l^eeda  must  do^  fliey  go  ydthaui  !  Innumerable  Irish  hands  ready 
to  labour — immeaemrable  quantities  of  Irish  materials  ready  to  bo 
Irrought  up,  innumerable  consumers  anxious  to  consume,  and  to 
procTuce  in  return,  are,  as  if  by  enchantment,  kept  asunder. 
Without  temporiMy  protection,  Irish  mdustry  is  under-sold,  smoth- 
ered,, rendered  impossible.  Universal,  hereditary,  and  naticNial 
idleness,  poverty,  and  discontent,  are  the  necessary  consequenoes. 
''  Who,  again  we  ask,  is  to  blame.  England  and  nobody  etoe. 
XhoQgh  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theories  which  blind  her  to 
teue  Irish  interests,  have  blmded  her  quite  as  much  to  her  own." 


XII. 


ARGUMRNT. 

lite  Uii^g  HUsoaUed  Free  Trade  in  England,  carried  by  the  middle  clMse»,  not  only  wtthovt 
the  asBigtanoe  of  tlie  working  olajees,  bnt  in  epite  of  their  oppoeltiott.— Engbah  Frea 
Trade  only  ftvodon  to  our  people  to  porafaaie  the  labour  of  fOMlgnen»  hot  not  fteadoMi 
lo  ■&  to  mU  vm  tebowr  to  foreiumtra.— As  in  Ireland,  ao  in  Bi^Iand,  the  middle  men  ai^ 
aJton  toteiest,  earing  nothing  for  the  working  dan.— Any  loyalty  to  the  Crown  a  ikroa 
which  has  not  been  preceded*  and  built  npen  the  loyalty  which  we  owe  to  our  ofo^ 
fiuniliet,  which  it  loyalty  to  a  goremment  antecedent  to  Monarchies  or  SepobUcs.— 
This  great  truth  singularly  fbrgotten  by  the  Sheffield  Free  IVaderB,  who  lately  Intolnd 
Imperial  intorfcrenee  into  Oanadian  Legiilatlon.—Keither  party  In  Canada  vdSliif  to 
admit  the  well-behp«  of  ttie  Oaimdian  ftnaer,  or  otherwise  the  employmentof  the  peo)B^« 

.  of  Ommdn  to  be  the  flnt  ^uertion  hi  Canadian  politioa.— The  humbugged  Canadian  peo- 
ple themselTee  to  blame  for  this.— The  Cabinet  at  Washington  declared  to  Lord  Lyons 
that  their  attention  had  been  called  by  the  Otob^  newspaper  to  the  unfairness  towards 
the  Americans  of  the  new  Canadian  torilf  — The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  ShefleM* 
quotes  the  Globe  as  ito  authority  fbr  the  flict,  (which  in  truth  is  not  a  fact),  that  by  the 
Ciiaadlaii  tarifTthe  United  States  are  laToared  is  eompaied  to  England.— Canada  may 
well  look  on  Brown  as  the  man  with  his  throat  cut  would  look  upon  the  perpetrator 

^  who.eonld  unblushlngly  stop  to  apostrophize  hla  motives.— The  Despatoh  of  the  Dukv  of 
Neweastlewith  the  Sheffield  protest  against  Canada,  to  continue  to  have  respon^Ue 
government  in  regard  to  its  tarilT. 

'^  It  is  remarkable  that  Free  Trade  was  carried  by  the  middle  olasaes. 
net  only  withoat  the  aasistanoe  of  the  working  claiises,  but  in  spite  oC 
^eir  opposition."— [Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer,  1849.] 

''  Oar  complaint,  therefore,  against  the  Refbrm  Aot,  is  not  with  reigat 
io  the  natare,  bat  to  the  extent  of  the  measare  which  it  haa  prodooe^* 
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In  1832  the  neoMsity  was  fdt  of  eflfoeting  a  change  whkh  should  aeeurr 
a  greater  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  middle  and  working  elaaifls< 
The  change  which  was  aotnally  aooomplished  resembled  the  answer  of 
Joye  to  the  hero's  petition — ^he  granted  half  the  prayer,  the  other  half 
he  scatteved  to  die  winds.  Since  1832  we  ha^e  had  a  systematic  coarse 
of  l^'slation,  in  which  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  middle  dass  haT» 
been  carefnlly  attended  to,  and  their  interests  habitnally  consnlted.  Bui 
hate  we  seen  signs  of  the  same  solicitade  with  respect  to  the  neceesitiss 
and  interests—certainly  not  less  pressing  nor  less  important — of  the 
working  classes? 

3|c  :|e  :fc  ♦  ♦  3|e  :|c 

<'  This  is  onr  charge  against  the  Reformed  House  of  Oommons,  that- 
it  has  dealt  effectually  with  no  qnestion  where  the  interests  of  the  middle- 
class  ceased  to  be  oo-eztensiTe  with  those  of  the  working  class." 
[Prom  the  Morning  Chronicle  when  the  organ  of  the  Peelites:] 

''  I  need  scarcely  say  here,  that  there  exists  no  doubt  at  present,  of 
the  l^altjf  to  the  Britieh  Crown  of  the  Canadian  people.  Tested  ia 
the  bolt  way,  they  haye  proved  this,  vis.,  by  suffering  more,  and  being 
more  energetic  in  the  cauee,  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  their  follow* 
subjects  liave  been  in  circumstances  so  required  to  do.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  loyalty  which,  bavins  its  onoR  ia 
nature,  is  earlier  than,  and  superior  to,  Uie  duties  or  byalty  due  to 
Dynasties,  or  particular  forms  of  Government,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
only  legitimate  or  permanent  cause  of  the  latter  loyalties  I  vis.,  THE 
LOYALTY  WHICH  WE  OWE  TO  OUR  OWN  FAMILIES. 
And  I  feel  it  the  more  an  obvious  daty  to  make  this  explanation  here, 
as  the  great  truth  contained  in  it  seems  to  have  been  singularly  foi|^ttea 
by  the  English  Political  Econonusts,  who  lately  invoked  Imperial  inter- 
forence  in  Canadian  L^;islation,  and  by  the  British  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  who  did  not  at  once  tell  them  that  Imperial  interference  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Responsible  Oovemment  happily  established  in 
Canada — ^a  Government  responsible  only  to  the  Canadian  Hustings.'' — 

Krom  Mr.  Buchanan's  Pamphlet — Blue  Book  for  the  Huetinge — the 
pter  shewing  Political  Economy,  meanine  thereby,  Free  Trade  sim* 
xdtaneously  with  a  hard  money  system  to  be  the  contrary  principle  to 
that  of  Empire.] 

By  the  publication  of  iihe  following,  Canadians  were  startled  by 
finding  that  no  one  cares  a  straw  for  tlie  employment  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  but  all  stand  for  Free  Trade,  or  as  they  call  it,  eotmd 
principles  qf  Legislation^  so  that  the  protection  of  their  own  Pro- 
vincial  interests  must  be  attended  to  by  themselves,  or  Canada  wili 
be  sacrificed,  and  remain  the  miserable  country  industrially  it 
hitherto  has  been ;  while  all  the  while  Canada  had,  and  still  has 
witUn  it,  m  profusion,  the  elements  of  gi-eatness  and  prosperity — 
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kad,  and  stiD  has,  in  a  word,  the  moet  boundless  resources,  were 
fliese  only  economized,  or  not  flagrantly  dissipated  by  the  Province 
being  drained  of  money  to  pay  for  over  importations.  Our  readers 
eaimot  forget  that  Canada  was  indebted  to  that  patriotic  sheet  the 
Qlobe  for  the  viaii  to  the  Province  of  Mr.  Hatch  of  BuffiJo,  who 
reported  so  un&vourably  to  the  continnance  of  the  Reciprocity  Law. 
The  Cabinet  at  Washington  declared  to  Lord  Lyons  that  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  nnfiiimess  towards  the  Americana 
of  the  new  Canadian  Tariff  by  the  Globe.  The  Globes  also,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  correspondence,  has  the  enviable  honour, 
of  being  found  the  Jttdas  who  has  betrayed  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  Political  Economists.  Their  informant,  too,  as  to  the 
injustice  done  to  England  by  Canada  was  the  Globe.  Their  chief 
complaint,  however,  is  that  by  the  Canadian  Tariff  the  United 
States  are  favoured ! 

Canada  may  well  look  on  Brown,  as  a  man  with  his  throat  cut 
would  do  on  the  perpetrator,  who  could  unblushingly  stop  to  apos- 
trophize his  motives ! 

"  So  the  strack  eagle,  Btretehed  Dpon  the  plaiD, 
No  more  through  rolling  cloads  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  hii  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
Winging  the  shaft  that  qnirered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs ;  bat  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plamage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast" 

GOBBESPONBENCE  OP  THE  QOVBRNlfBNT  OF  CANADA  WITH  THtt 
IMPERUL  aOVEBNMENTy  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
TABIFFy  OB  CANADIAN  CUSTOMS  ACT, — ^MOVED  FOB  BT  ISAAC 
BUCHANAN,  ON  2nD  APBIL,  1860. 

RETURN. 
To  an  Address  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  His  Excellency 
the  Qovem(Hr  (General,  dated  3rd  April,  I860,  for  all  the  Cor- 
respondence with  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canadian  Tariff,  or  the  Canadian  Customs  Act. 

By  command, 

C.  Allbtn, 


Siobbtabt's  Offiob,  18th  April,  1860. 


Secretary* 
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ISh.  40l  GtovcsMKKHir  Houra, 

Sir, — ^I  hare  the  honour  to  endoBo  a  copy  of  ihe  !Eartf  /  of 
CHistoms  duties  ^ch  have  been  enacted  by  iSie  Legishiture  of  tiiifl 
Odony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ihe  necessity  which  exists-  fdir  meeting 
the  fiaancial  engagements  of  ihe  Ph)vince,  and  ihe  depresrion  of 
last  year,  hs/re  compelled  &e  Goremment  to  propose  rates  of  duty; 
80  high  as  those  imposed  by  the  present  Act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  oflered  to  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  "  ad  Talorem"  duties,  but  I  must  necessarily  leave  Ae 
representatiyes  of  the  people  in  Parliament  to  adopt  that  mode  4yf 
raismg  supplies  which  they  believe  to  be  most  beneficial  io  tHeir 
constituents. 

There  is  nothing-  in  the  system  adopted  which  proffesses  to 
Impose  di&rentaal  duties,  or  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  tmde. 

(Signed)  EnimisfD  Head. 

The  Bight  Honoai«bW 

Sir  E.  B.  LrriMm^  Bart., 

&C.,  &)C.,  &c. 


[copy.] 
No.  28.  DowNUffa  Street, 

August  I8th,  1859. 

SiB,*^I  have  the  honour  to  tinnsrait  to  you  tiie  oepy  of  a  Me- 
morial which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Gem- 
merce  and  Manufactures  at  Sheffield,  representing  the  injury 
anticipated  to  their  Commerce  by  the  increased  duties  which  have 
been  imposed  on  imports  by  the  late  Canadian  Tariff. 

I  request  that  you  win  place  this  representation  in  the  hands  of 
jour  Executive  Council,  and  observe  to  that  body  that  I  oannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  much  fbrce  in  the  argument  of  the  Sheffield 
manufactures.  Practically  this  heavy  duly  operates  differentially 
in  favour  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  fiioility  for 
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.smag/fii^  which  so  long.a  line  of  finxitier  aflbrde^.aod.  ther  temp* 
tatioa  to  embark  in  it  which  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  offeree 
Segarded  aa  a  fiscal  expedient  the  measure  is  impolitic,  for.  whilst 
any  increase  of  contraband  trade  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  diminution  of  foreign  importations  will  piobably 
more  than  neutralize  the  additional  revenue  deriyed  firom  the 
higher  duty.  Whenever  the  authenticated  Act  of  the  CanadiaA 
Parliament  on  this  subject  arrives,  I  may  probably  feel  that  I  can 
take,  no  other  course  than  signify  to  you  the  Queen's  assent  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  nused  i^gunst  the  law  in  this 
country ;  but  I  consider  it  my  duty,  no  less  to  the  Colony  than  to 
the  Mother  Country,  to  express  my  regret  that  the  expeiienoe 
of  England,  which  has  fully  proved  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Pro* 
tection  system,  and  the  advantage  of  low  duties  upon  manu&ctures, 
l>oth  as  regards  trade  and  revenue,  should  be  lost  sight  o£,  and  . 
such  an  Act  as  the  present  should  have  been  passed. 

I  much  fear  the  efiect  of  the  law  will  be  that  the  greater  part- of 
the  new  duty  will  be  paid  to  the  Canadian  producer  by  the  CoU 
onial  consumer,*  whose  interests,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  not  been 
suflELciently  considered  on  this  occasion. 

I  have,  &c., 

Newcastle. 
Bm  B.  W.  Head,  Babt., 
kcj  kc.j  &c., 
Canada. 

[copy.] 
HUte   Ohawber  of  Oommeree^  ^e.y  of  Sheffield^  to  the  Puke  of 

Newcastle. 

CHAlffiSR  OF  COMHEftCB  AND  MANUFACTUKE6. 

SuEJWiKLD,  Ist  August^.  1869. 
3h  JBS9  Grace  the  Ihke  i^  NemoeaMe^  Seeretary  of  StaU  for  tine 
CMoniee: 
Mt  LoBi)  Duke,— In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  by  us  on 

•  Thia  U  Sir  Robert  Peel's  beresj,  as  if  all  the  eonsunun  that  require  legUla- 
ti»#  pioteetion  were  not  producer iy  and  as  if  (to  be  profitable,  which  is  here 
Anotlier  word  for  permanent)  their  prodnotion  most  not  be  always  Uie  lai^t 
qnantitj,  and  that  in  which  they  are  more  interested  than  in  their  consumption. 
«— Ed.  Spmtator. 
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the  20th  nhamo,  when  we  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  your 
Grace  on  behalf  of  the  Merchants  and  ManufSM^torers  of  Sheffield, 
to  represent  the  mjury  anticipated  to  the  trade  of  this  town  from 
the  recent  advance  of  the  import  duties  of  Canada,  we  now  beg 
respectfully  to  renstate  the  reasons  why  such  injury  is  apprehended. 
These  reasons  may  be  said  to  be  two-fold.  First, — Those  ariong 
from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  foster  native  manufiabctures  by  fiscal  protecti<m  and 
every  other  means  in  their  power.  And  Second, — ^Thoee  aiifflng 
from  a  consideration  of  the  &ct  that  there  exists  close  to  the  Cana^- 
dian  frontier,  a  body  of  competing  United  States  Manufacturers, 
to  whom  such  contiguity  more  than  counterbalances  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  ourselves. 

For  proof  tiiat  we  are  not  mistaken  about  what  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  is,  v:e  would  refer  Tour  Grace  to  the  Ume 
of  the  whole  press  of  Canada,  to  the  speeches  of  Members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  espedallj 
to  the  steady  increase  of  duties  levied  on  Sheffield  goods  under 
every  successive  tariff.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  on  the  last 
point,  that  within  18  years,  or  less,  the  duty  levied  on  Sheffield 
goods  has  been  steadily  advanced  from  2}  to  20  per  cent. 

We  would  remind  Tour  Grace,  in  the  second  place,  that  while 
there  is  a  protection  in  favour  of  Canadian  Manufiictures  against 
Sheffield,  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent.,  consisting  of  Land  Carriage, 
Freight,  Insurance,  Commission,  Shipping  Expenses,  Duty,  &c., 
that  owing  to  the  close>  contiguity  of,  and  cheap  transit  from,  the 
competing  seats  of  American  industry,  similar  goods  can  be  sent 
across  the  Canadian  frontier  by  United  States  Manufacturers  at 
a  cost  of  from  22|  to  25  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  American  Manufacturer  has 
actually  an  advantage  over  the  Sheffield  Manufacturer  of  frt>m 
12|  to  15  per  cent.  As  this  is  a  natural  protection,  however,  and 
consequentiy  one  which  remains  about  the  same,  be  the  Canadian 
duty  what  it  may,  we  only  name  it  to  show  Tour  -Grace  how  great 
the  obstacles  are,  naturally,  against  which  Sheffield  has  to  struggle,, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  as  another  objection  to  any 
increase  of  duty,  that  it  is  actually  the  interest  of  American  Man- 
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nfiMsiurerSy  that  the  Canadian  daties  should  be  raised,  once  any 
hindrance  or  confusion  caused  to  Sheffield  Manufacturers  can  only 
tend  to  diyert  the  demand  towards  markets  easier  of  access,  and 
with  which  intercourse  is  more  quickly  exchanged  than  with 
Sheffield. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that  the  American  Manufactu- 
rer has  more  than  1,000  miles  of  unguarded  frontier  over  which 
he  can  smuggle  with  impunity. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Sheffield  have  no  wish  to 
obtain  special  exception  for  themselves,  and  do  not  complain  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  American  or 
Oerman,  neither  do  they  claim  to  have  their  goods  admitted  free 
of  duty ;  all  they  ask  is,  that  the  policy  of  protection  to  native 
ManufEMsturers  in  Canada  should  be  distinctly  discountenanced  by  ' 
Her  Mayesty's  Qovemment,  as  a  system  condemned  by  reason  and 
experience,  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
Moflier  Country,  and  calculated  to  breed  disunion  and  distrust  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
less  than  indecent  and  a  reproach  that  while,  for  fifteen  years,  the 
Government,  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  the  press  of  this  country 
have  been  not  only  advocating,  but  practismg  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  the  Government  of  one  of  her  most  important  colonies  should 
have  been  advocating  monopoly  and  protection ;  under  the  artifi- 
<nai  stimulus  of  this  system,  extensive  and  numerous  hardware  man- 
vfiictories  have  sprung  up,  both  in  Canada  East  and  West,  and  the 
-adoption  of  increasing  duties  has  been  the  signal  for  more  to  be 
commenced.  We  are  aware  that  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  are  urged  as  the  chief  cause  for  passing  the 
late  Tariff  Bill.  This  is  not  the  whole  truth ;  no  one  can  read  the 
papers  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  be  deceived  for  an  instant,  but  even  if  that  were  the 
canse,  we  conceive  that  Her  Majesty's  Crovemment  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  what  revenue  is  needed  shall  be  raised  in  some  other 
way  than  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  acknowledged  commercial 
poUcy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  destructive  of  the  interests 
of  those  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  which  trade  with 
Canada.    As  some  evidence  that  this  new  tariff  is  objectionabk  on 
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OoHonial  groondB,  we  irotild  drair  jcm  attention  to  Hie  foUoirixig 
tttirairt: 

Mr.  Gilt's  Tariffis  bearing  with  dreadful  soTerity  on  our  trade. 
!nie  imports  at  Toronto,  for  the  first  six  monihs  of  1859,  were 
fl,939,928y  while  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  were 
$1^84,181,  shewing  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  The  dudes  col- 
lected in  the  same  period  in  1858,  were  $168,161,  and  in  1859^ 
f286,100 ;  which  shew  an  augmentation  on  the  burden  of  the 
people,  of  very  nearly  70  per  cent.  The  exports  during  the  ax 
months  of  1859  were  only  $147,444—987,069  less  than  in  1858, 
and  $138,656  less  than  we  paid  in  duties  alone.  With  decreased 
means  of  payment  we  have  imported  more,  and  paid  more  to  the 
'Oovemment  than  last  year.  How  can  a  country  prosper  under 
such  burdens  as  the  present  Qovemment  have  imposed — [Toronto, 
17.  C,  CHobe  of  July  8ih. 

Wiik  pioibund  respect, 

We  remain,  &c., 
.(Signed)  Chablbs  Atkinson, 

Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Sheffield. 

ROBJSBT  JaOKSON, 

Master  Gutter  for 
John  Jobson  fijoas, 
Presideiit  of  the  Chamber  of  CemsMree. 

QUMMiaB  .E.  SlOZNi, 

HowKraiy  BeerelHy. 


[oopar.] 

^Ko.  118.  GovmncBirT  Hovss, 

QuBBBO,  Nov.  11th,  1889. 
'Mt  Xobb  DtJKB, — ^I  did  not  fail  immediately  to  call  the  atteitiiop 
.of  my  Council  to  your  despatch  of  18th  August,  No.  23.     The 
subject  was  by  them  referred  to  the  ^EVuoice  ICnister,  (Mr.  CUly) 
i^ho  has  reported  thereon . 
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i&eeording  to  flie  Teeommendation  oF  tite  lEhceoiffiye  OoitneO,  t 
iKIt  fiurwardi  far  T^oor  Qrace^s  conadeTaiMny  a  <;opy  of  fhis  Beport*. 

I  hitmy  4fee., 
(Signed,)  fiDMrai)  Head. 

9te  IXoftB  OF  STlWOAfmffl, 

We  Mgvet.thftt  our  apace  irillaM  ^aUow  im  to.^retMr*  -flyt's 

ftep^tt  ttt  pfesetit. 


XIIL 

ARGUtffiNT. 

Jk  4l»toiiiiBt  oftte  •drantagiM  pimtjcally  ezperienced  under  the  Gemum  ZoIlTerelD.— The 
organizing  of  laboor,  the  problem  of  the  whole  ftatare  for  all  who  pretend  to  goretn 
atai.**/n0]mt>lnaa  ikr  mom  pmiMteitty  loportflnt  one  iik  tte  mlvtton  titan  the  dJeeoT- 
try  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  the  clrooAation  of  the  blood, «  knowledge  of  which  waa 
not  neoessary  to  their  providential  Operation,  seeing  that  happily  they  were  not  liable 
«»  he  tmpend  with  by  BIp  ttofrertFeeI,«iitd  his  e(]val|y  inaiperftsneed  ino«etBois.«Tolw 
ohavged  with  'disloyalty  by  a  politleaUnoendiary,  like  Brown,  saTOors  of  '*  Satan  repror* 
1ngirhk.*'^^ne  Aels  it  the  vnkiudest  out  of  all.— One-feelUhimselt  in  the  same  hnmHiating 
^odUtdn-as  onO'leotarod  on  merality,  by  a  person  at  presefei  drank,  or  who  Jiad  neter 
heen  sober.— I>e8patch  of  Earl  Cathcart,  Govemor  General  to'Hr.  Gladstono,  Colonial 
'"8eowtaryf  predloeing  the  ruin  of  the  Canadian  gVtfn—r^aad  th»  diseontcsit  of  the  Qeloay 
«ajfte'^re«ilt  of  English  Free  Trade.— Corxoboiation  by  thb  legislature  of  Canada.— 
'English'  Free  Trade,  only  freedom  to  Foreign  fkrmen  to  sell  their  wheat  nntasted  in 
ithoauAMB  (kftfie  hii^-tasBedBnglishman^hat  net  flptedttmto  tl».UrtteB%o>saU  hia 
labour  in  the  market  of  the  same  foreigner.— The  Colonial  oonneotion  now  endangesed 
'by'the  same  supercilions  ignorance  and  determined  adherence  to  mtpraetioal  as  weU-aa 
•■lipitriotlo  ijieorlse  ff  firttWi  etatesmen  which  Ihnncriy  lost  the  old  eolMiles.«*Btirt»> 
mentpof  what  is  required  to  pre  7ent  the  Canadian  fiurmer  being  deeply  injured  .—If  thia 
can  be  aehieted,  or  in  other  words  the  tUteAil  eilbets  of-  EugHsh  Free  Trade  legiAhrtton 
'•▼ertM^braftJ'ttoda  leea  ot^eeUonabl^than  by  an  Awerieto  -ZoUTerein,  io.smoh4hfr 
'better. 

'<  Tbe  ftotB  (rtgcrdiiig  tin  Ctomn  Ztrihiema)  (fhwd  giiwn,, prove  r 
flei.  Vbskt  the  prices  of  the  xnvr^produets  of  .G«nQaiiy  hrfe  tended  «p- 
wards,  to  the  oendfit  of  lier  farmers,  and  to  that  of  the  agriodltand 
ioterefit  of  the  world  at  large.    Sud.  That  the  prieesof  all  manafketared 

>  '^eemnNiditms  kave  tended  ^woward^-eiMibUng  'tibe  *fintiner  to  prefit 
ytoMy :  Int,  b^<  obtaiotiig  m^tet  of  the-  proeieutf  raelak^  fer  lii&oora :  and 

.  -Jeoond,  hj  obtamia^^more  oloth  for  any  given  qoantitj  of  those  metals. 
'^rS.  'iThat  the  reduotion  in  the  cost  of  conyersion  has  been'So  great,'as 
Ho  SniLble  liie^people  ^f  (3enD(afiy-kr|eely  to^  sopply  the  wofld  witti^fiMNlttid 

.  m^VimikefMmiat^^ikniz  taiid'ikii&to<a)d  IhefanBcqs  ^we^y^t^iupYh 
tniiiiigsappliesof  olothing.    4th.  That  the  improved  oondition  of  the 
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fknnaa  ftzmon  hu  esaUed  thfloi  gpEeathr  to  invreMe  tWr . 
upon  tlie  tropical  countries  for  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  rude  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth.  5tih.  That  under  the  system  of  Colbert,  now  adoptrf 
in  that  country,  commerce  tends  steadily  to  gtow,  while  ik^  powelf  m^ 
trader  tends  aa  regularly  to  decline.  6th.  That»  with  laierBasft  of  wn- 
meroe,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  individuality  in  the  great 
commanity  that  has  now  been  formed,  manifested  by  a  steady  and'rtga- 
hr  increase  of  r«fenae,  entirely  uninfoeBoed  by  the  great  criw  of  IBM 
'42;  and  but  slightly  effMted  even  by  the  r^attooary  BKmnisaiB  rf 
Western  Europe  in  1848.  These  results  correspond  pieoisehr^a3  the 
reader  will  perceive,  with  those  obtained  in  France,  Spain,  andlTenmarl ; 
wMle  they  are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  Irdandand  hk&, 
Turkey  and  Ftirtngai."— (7.  M.  Card's  Frimeiplm  of  SodcU  Sdmu. 

ft  must  be  kept  in  tiew  that  by  Oommeroe  he  means  Hime  TnA, 
that  by  Trade  he  means  Foreign  Goouaercie.] 

When  now  closing,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  this  whioli 
should  be  the  first  question  of  Canadian  politics^  we  woqld  aUte 
our  entire  concurrence  with  the  words  of  Carlyle :  ^'  Thxstiu^t  ibey 
call  organiasing  of  labour  is,  if  well  understood,  the|  problem  Oif  the 
whole  future  for  all  who  pretend  to  govern  men ;"  and  vith  the 
still  more  striking  words  of  Byles :  '^  To  find  employment  for  the 
•  people,  is  just  the  very  tiling  which  is  so  supremdly  drfictdt  as  to 
be  often  pronounced  imposable.    It  is  ^e  problem  Tenuutingfi>r 
the  true  Political  Econonust  to  resolve.    Its  solution  wiO  be  u 
ovent  not  less  brilliant^  and  far  more  important  to  mankind  than  tlie 
discovery  of  the  solar  system.^'    However  advantageous  may  bei 
Imowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  tiieir  operation  10  in  no 
way  affected  by  that  knowledge.  In  social  science,  on  the  contrary, 
<Arcumstancee  are  the  facts,  and  the  laws  must  be  adopted  by  01I^ 
'  selves  in  confonmty  with  tiiese ;  for  it  is  cleiar  that  what  may  bo 
prudence  in  an  old  and  rich  man,  or  an  old  and  rich  country,  m&y 
'beimpnidence  ina  youngandpoorman,  brina  newand  poor  coun- 
try.   And  if  in  such  a  matter  the  Glohe  will  persist  in  dealing  ii 
theory  instead  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  get- 
ting its  knowledge  from  books,  some  of  Chem  a  hundred  years  old| 
it  is  the  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. — ^For  ourselves  we  an 
80  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  wo 
lepeatfhe  sentiment  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  tiie  Globe-^^J 
«houId  we  not,  throwing  little  matters  of  politics  to  tiie  winds  (tnl 
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tU  oiber  matton  btb  KtHe  poMtios),  be  Me  to  umite  in  trying  to 
get  each  arrangements  as  w31  preserve  Canada  to  England,  ^ti^t 
deeplj  injuring  tbe  people  of  Canada. 

•  We  diall  now  ^ve  a  few  more  instances  of  plain  speaking  in 
regard  to  Colonial  nusgoyemment,  which  wiD  show  tiie  absurdify 
^  Ifr.  Brown's  present  diarges  of  disloyalty— even  if  we  coold 
adoiit  that  he  is.the  person  to  make  such  charges— ^ven  if  he  had 
not  written  a  thousand  times  more  equivocal  in  the  Gloie^  snch  for 
instance  as  his  article  o!  ISth  September,  1860  :  ^<  Let  the  linm, 
let  iiie  Duke  of  Newoastte  and  his  coHeagnee  be  assured,  that  we 
have  reached  a  criris  in  this  com^  idiich  must  end,  and  tliat 
9pte^  in  one  <Mr  two  ways ;  either  in  tlie  change  of  the  Union 
Act,  wifli  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  wiD 
secure  equal  ri^its  and  immunities  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
m  proportion  to  ilieir  numbers,  or  in  a  violent  disruption  of  tlie  pre- 
'Sent  political  relations  of  the  Provinces  towards  each  o<her,  and 
posrihly  towards  Great  Britain." 

Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Sis  ExceUency  Earl  Cathcart^  K.G.B. 
Governor  0-eneral  to  the  Right  EonorabU  W.  E.  GHadsUmey 
Secretary  of  State  for  ihe  Colonies. 

GOVBBNMBNT  HOUSB, 

Montreal,  January  28, 1846. 
Sib, — ^My  attention  having  been  very  earnestly  called,  by  the 
members  of  flie  Executive  Councfl  of  this  Province,  to  the  appro- ' 
hensions  tiiey  have  been  led  to  entertain,  by  discusaons  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers,  pointing  strongly  to 
a  change  in  the  Com  Laws,  I  am  induced  at  their  earnest  dedre, 
even  with  no  better  foundation,  to  bring  the  subject  under  your 
consideration  by  the  mail  which  leaves  this  night,  as  the  opportu- 
nities fj^r  communication  at  this  season  are  so  unfrequent,  as  to 
ph)duce  inconvenient  delays. 

'  The  Province  of  Canada  is  so  vitally  interested  in  the  question, 
Ihat  it  is  a  duty  of  the  Executive  of  the  Province  to  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  a  full  statement  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  protection  to  the  colonial  trade  in  wheat  and 
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flimr^  Md  «f  tib  «ftct  «f  tajt  ohiDset  |rf  nUdi  die  frVtMMlMi 

The  iiopipTeiDent  ot  the  ]iitenii4  OmriMvqilKlpai  bgr  ^rattrilk 
CaIladl^  WM  miderUkwi  em  tke  etringlft  of  tte  adraorli^  if^i^x- 
ftxtHog  to  tb^^Md  o«r  8iii!pliift  wbetii  Md  flpvr  bjr  <)Mbeo^  AwM 
M  oich  advawtege  en^  ttie  rennoe  of  Ihe  JRmvqie^^be.dafNI 
ftemtlletolbwaald&iL  TbewMMcCAeFraViBM  tofit^^ 
eipal  wd  ihtefeot  or  die  did>t.gmratodl  ^Oiglhttd  i««#4M 
dims^ad^  Md  tfie  geti«n4  ikm|Mrit}(of  the  FhiMM^Ii^ 
neterially  efeetedt  w  to  i^dnot  iti  veY#M  debited  Atte  «« 
■Mooi  ihutf  vendexkg  it  »  penible  oeMs  tliai  ibe  goiMMlvieNi 
to  the  pobliQ  cr^diMrs  iitKiU  1m^ 
wtisfiMtim  of  thtoir  cluto. 

Xhe  larger  t>octiati^  nearljr  aH  ef  the  .i«^ 
i^giroiriLmihieweitemiNurtefit;  eMif  m eiMtaM-itiiinf  ik 
pmcipfe  to  «l^  Dotiee  I>mwba^ 

ting  CahadiaD  produce  to  pees  thrlra^^ihto  Usted  CMwft^Air^ 
ment,  and  the  RagUah  market  was  open  to  prodaoe  shipped  from 
American  ports^on  as  fiBtvoorable  terms  as  if  diipped  from  GanaStt 
poHd/fhe  largi^r  portion  of  the  exporb  of  tipper  Caitada  woiddfiikd 
its  way  throtigh  the  c^u^  of  the  State  of  New  Toirk,  instead  of 
those  of  Canada,  rendering  tihe  St.  Lawrence  canals  comparafiyelj 
yalneless.  The  efiect  of  the  Duties  Drawbacks  Law  has  been  to' 
traovfer  the  purchase  of  sugar^  tea,  and  many  other  goods  to  Nev 
York,  from  whence  nearly  all  of  these  articles  for  Hie  «onfy  dF 
Upper  Canada  are  now  imported* 

Shobld  such  a  change  in  the  export  0^  Canadian  produce  takt^ 
{tei,  it  will  hot  only  injure  the  Canadian  canal  and  forwarilmf 
Hk^j  but  also  t^e  shipping  mterest  engaged  in  carfyi]i|{  dM6* 
artides  &om  Dtontreal. 

A  change  m  the  Com  Law,  which  would  dimiznsb  tiie  price  ^ 
Canadian  fanners  can  now  obtain,  would  greatly  aifect  the  eoa^ 
■omptibn  of  British  mainufactures  in  the  JEhrovince,  wlncli  ntiit 
depend  on  the  means  of  the  ftrmers  to  pay  for  them.  Anioereased 
demand  irnd  consumption  has  been  very  perceptible  for  the  last  twf' 
years,  aild  is  mamly  attributable  io  the  floorishing  COnditkm  0^  ^. 
ag^ncultural  population  of  Upper  Canada. 
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'"  'WtenTth  relA&afion <»^  fte  syBtem  of  protection  to  the  colonies  i$ 
to  be  adopted,  it  18  of  infinite  consequence  that  it  shoidd  not  be 
wMxm.  The  reta  tfiat  fSttSti  a  proceeding  wootd  caose,  is  incalculable. 
me  pdBiieal  ciniseqneiiices  to  Ute  gorermnent  of  the  colony 
iavtilfed  in  fhe  foi^going  ^ggestions,  are  Sufficiently  o^bvious  (viz : 
alMMtofr  ift0m  ihe  llofter  Otmntry^  and  annexation  to  our  rival 
ttiA  ^MAjy  tJie  TTnited  States),  as  also  must  be  those  arising  from 
Hkb  tMb  bF  tipper  Canada  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  from 
Moiikeal  tldflCew  York. '  This  latter  concSderation  belong?,  bowever, 
lfll9  to'tte  opekuSM  of  *flie  'Oom  Laws,  ihoug^  partiaBy  connected 
^Mii  tiiii  brand  of  the  i^lject. 

'X  ItfirfHiie  tsikp^ferlBiic^  df  lliese  bbserrations  will  forte  a  stfficient 
apekgy  fo^  my  itttrading  ttem  upon  you  at  tiiis  titiie ;  but  as  the' 
■dyjeel  to*  wUcIi  tiiey  refer  wiD,  in  all  pirobalNHty,  engage  tile  early 
■jfciHimi'frfHhe  BtHMiyyariitoitet,  I  baVe  tiiou^t  it  right  iihat  you 
riMOd  1mm  «mm  pretious  knoitledge  of  the  bearittg  any  sucb^' 
iMMdnoaJwMld  hSfVef  tte  Ihe^intei^ld  of  this  colony* 

^^         '   '  '•   ^  liave,  fcc, 

•  '  '  .         ,     .  -  (gjgijg^)  Cathcakt. 

•j.j    ......  ■.  .J 

^!ESxtract  of  address  of  the  LegiAlatiYe  Assembly  to  the  Quee% 
€&tedl2lh]Mray,1846: 

^  ^^  It  iheD^re  beogmes.  mr  dixigrt  m  ftitiifial  mdgectB  of  youx^ 
Ulljee^^  to  poBMb  out  what  we  sinoeiely  believe  mnst  be  the  leeult 
of  measures  which  have  for  their  olj)ect  the  repeal  of  the  hi^ 
ijfcrdii»g  proteotion  to  the  Oanadiao  eaport  imde.  Sirst,  it  will 
diioeunge  those  at  {Mreaent  engaged  in  aj^ultural  punuits,  fitnu 
Cjsteuding  their  (^rations.;  secondly,  it  will  prevent  the  influx  of 
respectable  emigrants  from  the  mother  countiy,  who  have  for  many 
yMrs-pert  settied  in  large  nnmbera  on  the  waste  lands  m  the  Pro- 
vide, and  w^,  by  their  industry  and  capital,  have  materially 
QOotributed  to  that  happy  advancement  of  the  country  which  wo 
hivebefiure  noticed;  and^lastiy,it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  should 
tibe  inhabitants  of  Oamida,  fma  the  witiidrawal  of  all  protection  to 
their'^Bt^ile  inroduete,  4hI  tiot  lliey  cannot  oompete  witii  tiieir 
Belabours  of  tfie  XTmted  States,  hi  the  only  market  open  to  them, 
tbey  will  naturally,  of  necessity,  begin  to  doubt  whether  remaining 
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a  portion  of  ^he  British  empire  will  be  of  tihat  paramount  advanti^ 
which  they  have  hitherto  found  it  to  be. — ^These,  we  humbly  sub- 
mit, are  considerations  of  grave  importance,  both  to  your  Majesty 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Province ;  and  we  trust  we  need  not 
assure  your  Majesty  that  any  changes  which  would  tend  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  westken  the  ties  that  have  for  so  many  years, 
and  under  trying  circumstances,  bound  the  people  of  Canada  to 
that  land  which  they  are  proud  to  call  their  mother  country,  would 
be  viewed  as  the  greatest  misfortune  wluch  could  befall  them.'* 

Extract  of  a  celebrated  speech  by  Sheridan  m  regard  to  Britain's 
misgovemment  of  India ; 

'^  It  looks  asif  somis  faUedmimster  had  mads  hiapaflsagetbifiig^ 
the  country,  whose  pestiferous  bvsath  hftd  bburted  laore  than  ito 
voracious  ^petite  could  devour.    *  *  *  *  ■ 

Am  I  a^ked  why  these  pec|di9  Arose  in  suoh  concert  ?»  Beeapae. 
tbey  were  people  in  human  aha|)e ;  beoauae  patieBee  under  tiMi 
detested  tyraony  of  Huan  is  rebellioii  to  Ike  soveveienlj  of  Gad ; 
because  allegjanee  to  that  pow^r  that  ^vea  us  tbe/ofina  of  sien 
commands  to  maintain  the  righu  of  men.    «  *  * 

Kever  was  this  unextinguishable  truth  destn^ed  from  the  heart 
that  man  is  not  the  property  of  man;  that  human  power  la.a 
trust  for  human  benefit;  and  that  when  it  is  abused,  revenge 
b^jE^mes  justiof  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  injured.  ![hese, 
Bi^  Lords,  were  the  causes  wl^  these  people  rose." 

Extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  '^  The  miecas  ^ 
QcmaHan  rnar^actming  no  hngeir  dwbtfuly^  of  which  a  thousand 
were  i^ued  to  Parliament  and  the  country  in  1860 : 

^^  We  neither  respect  nor  fear  the  present  race  of  men  in  Eng- 
li^d  who  call  themselves  statesmen.  From  their  patriotism  we 
expect  nothing,  any  more  than  firom  their  lamontable  ignorance  of 
the  Colonies.*  But  from  their  fears  we  might  look  for  something, 
if  they  would  only  reflect  how  the  old  American  colonies  were  lost 
tolkiglaod  ;  and  in  the  time,  we  are  confident  the  people  of  England, 
and  through  tibem  the  Governments  of  England  (which,  in  the 

-t- — '-      '         ■         '  '■     '  '       '  — 

f  See.  Uie  OlM't  repeated  exposates  of  the  ignorsnce  of  even  the  2ljMt 
Bwrepoper  on  Gsnsdisn  gab^ects. 
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present  day,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  are  mere  mouthpieceB  of  the 
Miyichester  school) ,  must  come  to  feel  that  Free  Trade  is  impos- 
sible,  and,  if  posable,  is  the  contrary  principle  to  the  principle  of 
Empire.  Sum  Ramanm — ^I  am  a  Roman  citizen — ^was  a  proud, 
because  a  substantial  boast ;  but  while  this  wretched  Manchester 
school  bears  sway  in  the  Imperial  Councils  and  Legislature,  a 
British  subject  has  a  heritage  of  Duties  to  be  performed,  witiiout 
being  in  the  possession  or  prospect  of  a  single  peculiar  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed— our  national  blockheadism  making  him  share  his 
national  advantages  with  all  tiie  countries  m  the  world,  not  one  of 
which  will  share  its  national  advantages  with  British  subjects. 

«<  In  C&aada  our  peculiar  danger  arises  from  the  influence  of 
(M  country  people,  who  seem  all  to  have,  from  not  taking  time  to 
reflect,  confidin^y  believed  the  Manchester  poBticians,  and  adopted 
as  a  truth  that  greatest  of  all  untruths,  tiiat  firee  imports  is  Free 
Trade— it  (English  Free  Trade)  being  only  FREEDOM  TO  BUT 
FROM  OTHER  00UWTRIB8  THEIR  LABOUR,  BUT  NOT 
FREEDOM  TO  SELL  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OUR 
PEOPLE'S  LABOUR.  Th&,  and  tiie  desire  to  get  popularity 
wMi  the  many,  or  influence  with  the  few  in  England,  have  hitiierto 
prevented  our  P^vindal  statesmen  speaking  out,  and  making  clear 
to  the  Colonial  Office  the  decision  of  Canadian  pubHc  opinion  on 
this  <he  most  vital  of  all  subjects  for  Canada.  They  will  now, 
however,  speak  out,  and  declare  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms/ 
that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  Legislatare  is  not  to  take  care  of 
ottmr  parts  of  Ae  em{nre,  or  of  tiie  world,  but  to  promote  attd 
to  defend  Canadian  interests ;  and  that  Canadians  are  no  longer 
blind  to  the  fact  that  this  patriotic  policy  can  best  be  attained, 
and,  indeed,  can  only  be  attained,  by  flrmly  adhering,  under  every 
possible  circumstance,  whatever  be  tike  result,  to  the  Mowing^ 
Resoluticm : 

^*  That  while  we  in  Canada  have  no  unsh  farther  to  increase  our 
Cmtoms  duties,  Oftd  while  we  look  to  doing  away  entirely  with  those  on 
Tea,  Sugar,  and  all  articles  which  we  do  not  grow  or  manti/acturef 
our  Provincial  policy  is  not  to  incur  debt  for  anything  we  canaooidf 
and  we  shall  never  consent  to  reduce-^-^therwise  than  as  a  matter  cf 
Rboiprocitt  with  thb  Unitbd  Statbb — the  duties  on  ariides 
which  we  can  grow  or  manufactured 
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▲T  TBDI  DIVmE  OXTBV 


TO  THE  PIONEERS  OF  UPPER  CANADA, 

AT  LONDON^  c.  w.,  IOth  dboshber^  1863. 


(From  ilu  London  f)re$  Prtu.) 


Isaac  Buchanan,  Eeq.,  M.P.P.,  being  loudly  called  on,  rose 
t5  respond.*  He  eaid: — Mr,  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Gentle- 
men, my  name,  as  the  Cbainnan  has  explained,  is  on  the  list  of 
those  expected  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  tlie  day,  the  Pioneers  of 
Uf^r  Canada,  as  being  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  Upper  Canada ; 
bat  I  thought  it  better  to  delay  my  remarks,  as  other  Pioneers  have 
spoken  at  such  length.  On  occasions  like  the  present,  separate 
toasts  are  proposed  to  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  ; 
but  in  Canada  there  is  reaUy  but  cme  interest.  (Cheers).  I 
should  deplore  tiie  setdngup,  as  in  Enghmd.  of  a  separate  commercial 
interest,  composed  as  Manchester  is,  of  German  Jews  and  others^ 
whose  only  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  other  countries,  although 

*  The  Toast  was  "  tho  Gommerce  Trade  and  Na?igation  of  Oanada.*' 
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ibey  kave  the  tttdaoiijy  not  only  ionttem  yoUtiol  pomoi iai  Boi^ 
Uod,  bat  to  think  they  ahonld  oontiol  th*  g9¥0mnaiA,  9B  kAMli 
fhey  now  do.    I  haye  little  in  oqquboh  ifitik  Pxeridfiik  Ipeetak 
and  Pk«ddent  Daviey  but  I  would  valhec  m  a  ookoiil  be  nmifbt 
the  role  of  either  thaa  under  that  of  the  pfeeeat  Bn^Kdt  < 
oellor  of  the  Exebeqneri  Mr.    Oladataue,  or  odes  tteee 
from  whom  he  deriyes  hie  yitaliiy,  aiioh  aa  Mr*  Mifaieir  Qflnoti^ 
Mr.  Brif^t,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  [Hear,  hear^]    In  a  ooanilijr  ibe 
tbie,  if  the  £umer  is  right,  all  QlMeeaare  rij^t ;  and  if  tiie  finiDer 
18  wrong,  all  claeaee  suffer.    Eyen  is  IBnj^ead  thie  waa  the  doo* 
trine  held  up  to   the  period  of  the  nnegade  qMohes  of  Bir 
Jamee  Graham  and  «r  Bebert  Peel  in  164^  when  they  aaddedtf 
•departed  from  the  old  prineiple  that  the  land  or  agpneultite  of 
En^and  w  England,  d(ungaemtheJMaof  the  strongest  eyidettoe 
of  the  national  risk  they  were  mniung,  I  at  the  time  assisted  Leid 
George  Bmitiack  in  cepipiliiig  the  atelM*  irhick  he  speke  in 
Parliament)  and  I  remember  showing,  on  the  great  authiority  ef 
McQueen's  Statastieal  Work,  tbai^  the  n^eiwe  put  ppon  the  land 
in  England  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  goods  exported  frum  that 
countiy,  (hear)  although  the  latter,  or  foreign-trade  interest,  new 
entirely  rules  Englapl.    Happily  FiUglaftd  was  sayed  the  disas- 
trous effects  which  must  haye  flowed  from  her  opening  hmr  ports, 
and  joying  foreign  countries  a  chum  on  her  for  gold  which  she  did 
not  possess.    Her  prosperiily^  bPireyer,  has  been  aokly  caused  by 
the  (UflOQyeries  of  the  preeioutf  laeteU  in  1847,  and  sohsetiMn^^ 
it  has  been  in  spite  of  free  trade, not*  m  eomeip^neaiof  that^jnad 
theory.    I  haive  been  amoue  thuA  to  sh/9ir  the  laet  speekePf  my 
friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  tb»  Agmultiml  Asssoiei>p»n| 
that  I  dec^ie  to  see  no  eanmmse,  nor  maMfr«*snDs  wU^hai^  aia 
interest  subFsmiye  cif  the  great  interest  of  the  oountay,  whiek  is 
that  of  ^gmiikare.    Ji  is  eeffj^  hemyer,  toshewhow.  vaudi  I 
fit  has  aocn]ied  to  the  Cmi^^  Aimer  fr^m  the 
made  iA  09r  iQmteiaa  of  tii^  and  lee  Wtf(>t^    AMthetkm&tfi 
the  wholesele  trade,  I  opeiaed  a  hveftch  ef  our  Momtneal  kovsa  sa 
Toronto  in  193t    The  freight-^a  fifil  merohandiw  IbrwMdM 
by  me  in  1881,  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  was  one  dollar  per  hnnr 
dred  weighty  and  the  frei^  in  1868  is  only  about  a  tenth  prfe 
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^  i'dpllw.    (Hear»  heu*.)    Trevknul  to  my  cdnnng  to  reedde  in 
IJjqiterChMdft,  I  had  spent  a  great  part  of  two  years  travelling 
mmofog  otor  eenaeotien  m  fldr  western  coEontiy,  aiid'  tihirlrf  years  ago 
I  wanted  no  gpiide  to  the  l!tibclt  and  Loiigwoods  roads.    In  the 
winter  of  1880  I  slept  a  loght  at  lite  store  of  Mr.  John  MoFariane, 
at  whai  was  ttien  eafled>^  Knmber  Nine,"  in  Aldboi^';  on  Hie  Lake 
Shmre.    I  remember  that  we  ocmld  see  the  stars  throti^'  thii^  roof, 
and  <^I  slept  m  a  tavern  hnnkyosing  my  for  cap  as  a  ni^t  cap! 
and  did  time  permit  I  could  give  many  such  ilhistrations  of  the  olden 
day^    I  held  an  ofbaxm  different  firom  my  class  in  Montreal,  &e  . 
merdianti  there  having  at  that  eaily  day  been  of^Hised  to  the 
estaUishment  of  more  Banks.    Up  to  that  tame  the  Montreal  mer- 
chants had  no- competition  m  the  porchase  of  the  wheat  of  Upper 
Canada,  for  which  the  farmer  coidd  not  get  cash  except  at  the 
periods  of  tiie  year  when  it  suited  the  few  Montreal  buyers.    The 
jresolt  was  that  they  had  to  get  thehr  sapplies  on  long  credit,  and 
paid  at  least  a  third  more  in  price  than  now,  while  they  got  at  least 
a  third  less  in  price  for  theirwheat,  so  that  the  fSeumers  at  that  time 
gave  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  what  he  now  gives  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Sneh  has  been  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  establishment  of  Banks 
in  the  interior,  wMch  raised  up  a  competition  with  the  Montreal 
merchants  for  the  wheat  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  simultaneous 
estaWshment  by  myself  and  others,  of  wholesale  businesses  in  the 
mtorior.     (Loc^  cheers.)    Ko  intorior  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  interior  country  in  the  world,  can  boastof  a  trade  wiiSi  its 
connections  so  direct  with  the  first  markets  in  Europe  and  other 
countries.    In  manu&ctures,  too,  our  success  has  been  marveUoos ; 
every  article  attempted  to  be  manufihctured  being  reduced  in  price 
compared  to  what  the  imported  article  was  sold  at.    The  strides 
in  the  science  of  agriculture  have  been  as  great,  iif  not  greater, 
than  m  any  eounta7  in  die  world.  (Hear.)  Canada  has  estabfished 
«  system  of  edncatkm  probably  also  the  finest  m  the  world,  the 
Bdncalioiial  Department  manu&ctuiing  all  the  scientific  instruments, 
books,  frc,  re<|uired  by  the  schools,  which  now  number  in  Upper 
Canada  8,910,  with  816,28T  scholars,  this  number  bemg  more  than 
j^ fifth  part  of  the  whole  population.   (Hear,  hear.)    The  Koneers 
had,  k  fiM^ir,  left  very  little  for  their  suocenors  to  ori^nate.    We 
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iMive  constructed  the  finest  system  of  railroads,  canab^  and  macad- 
mised  roads  at  half  the  cost  to  oar  own  population  which  theae 
have  entailed  on  other  countries.  We  have  established,  as  munir 
cipal  institutions,  little  local  parliaments  giving  the  people  more 
direct  control  over  their  affidrs  than  they  have  in  any  other  country, 
except  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  184].,  we 
wrenched  from  the  British  Qovemment  the  two  great  refon^^  wdtli- 
out  which  the  spirit  of  annexation  could  not  have  been  allayed  iu 
Oanada.  I  refer  to  the  attainment  of  the  entire  control  of  our  owb. 
Legislative  and  Executive  acts,  which  we  call  Responsible  (}ovenH 
ment  (loud  applause)  ;  and  secondly,  our  attaining  the  powers  of 
a  country,  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  our  o?m  tariff  and  trade^ 
uncontrolled  by  the  Imperial  Government.  (Cheers.)  Hitherto,  in 
this  respect,  Canada  had  only  been  in  the  position  of  a  dependent 
colony.  I  have  thus  shown  that,  as  Pioneers,  we  had  suflScient 
cause  of  self-respect  without  the  aid  of  such  a  demon8tratio:[»  fU9  i^ 
to^iight  ^ven  to  us.  The  Pioneers  of  our  Canadian  Bodf^ij  ^m 
with  pride  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  poet^  '*  Si  Manu-- 
mentwm  qucerU  circumynce  P^  But,  on  receiving  my  invitation^  J 
feU  if  great  object  would  be  served  by  such  a  demonstration  of  g^yjiog 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  This  meeting,  in  short,  I  view  aa 
very  valuable,  in  shewing  a  characteristic  among  the  youth  of  Can- 
ada, the  want  of  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  tlie  United 
States.  Li  the  United  States  the  fifth  commmandment  is  practi- 
cally left  out  of  their  code  of  morals  (hear,  hear),  and  hence  they 
want  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  discipline  and  autho- 
rity having  been^cognized  in  the  government  of  the  family,  which 
is  a  government  antecedent  to  those  of  Monarchies  and  Republics. 
(Cheers.)  Gentiemen,  your  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
than  simply  to  suggest  t^at  great  good  would  arise  from  a  meeting 
of  this  sort,  being  held  on  this  day  in  each  year.  The  present 
personal  gratification  enjoyed  is  great,  of  meeting  those  whom  we 
can  with  heartfelt  truth  address  in  the  words  of  Campbell's  ^^  Hail 
to  the  Chiefe"— 

"  Types  of  a  race  who  shall  the  invader  scorn. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  roand  their  shore  i 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  nnbom 
Their  country  leave  nnconquered  as  of  yore.*^ 
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Fads  for  Canadian  history  would  be  saved  which  are  now  being 
htorried  as  things  floating  on  ihe  surface  of  a  river,  soon  to  reach 
the  ocean  of  oblivion.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  little  money  bo 
raised  among  us  for  coDectingfhe  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
oSiet  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Canada.  (Hear.)  I  am  a 
member  of  the  library  committee  of  Parliament,  and  I  may  mention 
that  witii  misplaced  economy  we  have  given  up  a  machinery  of  this 
kind' which  has  till  now  existed.  Up  to  this  period  we  have  paid 
ah  old  gentleman  in  the  Niagara  district  JSIOO  a  year  to  collect 
fisM^ts  for  history,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  form  a  Pioneer 
Society  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  services.  I  may  mention 
that  the  last  piece  of  work  done  by  him  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Hon.  William  Hamilton  Bferritt.  Allow 
mb,  in  closing,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  this 
our  late  friend,  Bfr.  Merritt ;  to  him  the  province  has  been  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  man ;  and  like  myself  I  feel  sure  that 
many  here  present  will  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  subscribing  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
county  of  lincoln,  to  this  the  greatest  of  all  our  pioneers  (hear^ 
'  heair) ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  propose  that  we  now  drink  to  his 
OMnnoryinsoIemn  silence.  The  toast  was  honoured  in  solemn  silence, 
amid  which  Mr.  Buchanan  resumed  his  seat. 
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Few  people  have  any  conception  how  thorough  Mr.  Buchanan's 
investigationB  have  heen  on  the  Twm,  or  rather,  Siamese 
Subjects  of  Money  and  Labour.  The  Editor  has  thought  how  to 
'^^ve  the  reader  some  idea  of  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  co-ope- 
•rate  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  great  aim,  which  has  ever  been  to  draw 
people's  attention  to  (or  to  lead  people  to  think  upon)  these  vital  con- 
.^derations;  and  he  has  determined  that  nothing  could  ^ve  a 
better  illustration  of  what  is  now  alluded  to  than  to  give  in  the 
Appendix  (X)  the  contents  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  pamphlet,  called 
Blue  Book  far  the  JBustingB  ;  along  with  some  few  remarks  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  on  very  interesting  points.  And  the  foUovring  quotation 
from  that  pamphlet  seems  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  these 
introductory  remarks  :* 

^^  That  which  we  have  long  seen  to  be  a  great  and  self-evident 
truth  seems  now  to  be  about  to  become  a  national  conviction— 
tiiat  under  our  present  British  principles  of  money,  or  monetary 
law,  it  is  an  utter  impossibiliiy  for  any  country  to  have  any  con- 
tinuance of  prosperity,  because  our  prosperitt  nbcessarilt 
AND  ijj^MEDL^BLT  ^s  THS  CAUBB  OF  ADVERsnT.  Prosperity,  or 
more  bidders  for  our  own  country's  labour,  leads  to  higher  wages, 
and  as  a  national  consequence,  higher  prices.  The  foreigner 
jHien  finds  it  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  gold  for  exportation,  t&w 
Article  leinff  prevented  iy  law  from  riemg  in  frice,  and  THfe! 
HOPES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  ARE  IMMEM- 

•  The  Editor  bad  not  determined  to  pnbllab  tbii  nnta  after  the  portion  idloded 
M  bad  been  prin^d. 
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ATELY    DASHED    TO    THE    GROUND,    UNDER   THB 
DOUBLE  EFFECT  OF  LESSENED  DEMAND  FOR  THEIR 
LABOUR,   AND    OF   THE   PARALYSIS  INTRODUCED  ^ 
INTO  THE  MONEY  MARKET  THROUGH  THE  THREAT^-  * 
BNED  EXPORTATION  OF  GOLD.    The  great  error  of  our 
Legidatioii  is  thus  seen  to  be  that  gold,  while  only  a  money  or 
counter  to  our  home  trade,  can  be  used  as  an  exportable  commoditj 
by  the  foreign  trade,  and  is  practically  so  used  the  moment  the  price 
of  our  own  productions  rise  above  the  lowest  raw  material  price. 
Even  Lord  Palmerston,  I  have  been  told,  now  feels  it  due  to  him* 
self  to  deny  that  he  personally  had  any  implication  with  the* 
BARGAIN  between  Lord  John  RusseU,  the  then  premier,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  (viz.,  that  while  Peel  gave 
a  ftir  consideration  to  the  Russell  government,  his  monetaij 
measures  would  not  be  called  in  question,)  and  has  gone  the 
length  of  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of  ^  tki$  taxation 
money.*  '* 

^'  In  the  meantime,  however,  like  all  previous  and  probably  aD 
fbture  Reformers,  we  have  long  been  made  to  suffer  the  martyr- 
dom necessarily  the  consequence  of  what  at  first  appears  to  tihe 
world  as  *  the  folly'*  of  the  truths*  a  point  which  the  celebrated 
Swiss,  Dr.  Yinet  (who  writes  tins  in  the  most  eloquent  French 
of  modem  days)  so  well  explains  in  the  following  beautiful  words : 

^^  ^  Not  only  an  opinion  which  all  the  world  rejects,  but  a  hope 
which  no  one  shares,  or  a  plan  with  which  no  one  associates  iun^ 
self,  bring?  the  charge  of  folly,  before  the  multitude,  against'  th« 
rash  man  who  has  conceived  it,  and  who  cherishes  it.  His  opinioik 
may  seem  just,  and  his  aim  reasonable ;  he  is  a  fool  only  for  wish* 
ing  to  realize  it.  His  folly  lies  m  believing  possible  what  all  the- 
world  esteems  impossible.         ♦         ♦         •         ♦         ♦ 

^^  ^  Many  reason  upon  this  subject  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
«nce  the  day  when  G^,  looking  upon  his  work,  saw  that  what  h» 
bad  made  was  good.  They  speak  of  truth  as  if  its  conditioi^ 
amongst  us  were  always  the  same.  They  love  to  represent  it^ 
enveloping  and  accompanying  humanity,  as  the  atmosphere  env^ 


*  The  French  medioal  wordyUjf— iataal^.  * '  ^' 
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lopes  and  accompanies  our  earth  in  its  journey  through  the 
heavens.  But  it  is  not  so ;  truth  is  not  attached  to  our  mind,  as 
the  atmosphere  to  the  globe  we  inhabit.  Truth  is  a  suppliant, 
who,  standing  before  the  threshold,  is  for  ever  pressing  towards 
the  hearth,  from  which  sin  has  banished  it.  As  we  pass  and 
re-pass  before  that  door,  which  it  never  quits,  that  majestic  and 
mournful  figure  fixes  for  a  moment  our  distracted  attention.  Each 
time  it  awakens  in  our  memory  I  know  not  what  dim  recollections 
of  order,  glorjr  and  happiness ;  but  we  pass,  and  the  impression 
vanishes.  We  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  repudiate  the  truth, 
we  still  retain  some  unconnected  fragments  of  it ;  what  of  its  light 
our  enfeebled  eye  can  bear,  what  of  it  is  proportioned  to  our  coa- 
dition.  The  rest  we  reject  or  disfigure,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult^ 
of  recognition  whUe  we  retain, — which  is  one  of  our  misfortunes, 
— the  names  of  things  we  no  longer  possess.  Moral  and  sociieJ: 
truth  is  like  one  of  those  monumental  inscriptions  (level  with  the 
ground)  over  which  the  whole  community  pass  as  they  go  to  their 
business,  and  which  every  day  become  more  and  more  defaced; 
until  some  friendly  chisel  is  applied  to  deepen  the  lines  in  that 
worn-out  stone,  so  that  every  one  is  forced  to  perceive  and  to 
read  it.    That  chisel  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  numbeb  of 

tfEN,  WHO  PERSBVEBINGLT  REMAIN  PROSTRATE  BEFORE  THAT  AN-^ 
OIENT  INSCRIPTION,  AT  THE  RISK  OF  BEINO  DASHED  UPON  THB^ 
PAVEMENT,  AND   TRAMPLED   UNDER    TUE  HEEDLESS  FEET    OF    THV 

PA88ERS-BT  ;  in  other  words,  this  truth  dropped  into  oblivion,  that 
duty  fallen  into  disuse,  finds  a  witness  in  the  person  of  some  man 
who  has  not  believed  that  all  the  world  are  right,  simply  and  solely 
because  it  is  all  the  world. 

^^  ^  The  strange  things  which  that  strange  man  says,  and  whicb 
some  others  repea!  after  him,  will  not  fisiil  to  be  believed  sooner  or 
later,  and  finally  become  the  universal  opinion.  And  why  ? 
Because  truth  is  truth;  because  it  corresponds  to  everything^ 
satisfies  everything;  because,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  it  i» 
better  adapted  to  us  than  error ;  because,  bound  up  by  the  most 
intimate  relations,  with  all  the  order  in  the  universe,  it  has,  in  our 
interests  and  wants,  a  thousand  involuntary  advocates ;  becausb 

ITBRT    IHINa    demands  IT,  ETBRT  IHIN0    CRIES  AFTER   IT,  B9- 
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<GiUaB  XRBOR  EXHAUSTS  AND  DEGRADES  ITSELF;  BECAUSE  FALSf- 
HOOD,  WHICH,  AT  FIRST  APPEARED  TO  BENEFIT  ALL,  HAS  ENDED  BJ 

INJURING  ALL ;  80  that  truth  sits  dovn  m  its  place,  vacant  as  \i 
were,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  heir.  Enemies  concur  with 
friends,  obstacles  with  means,  to  the  production  of  that  unexpected 
result.  Combinations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  account, 
«nd  of  which  God  only  has  the  secret,  secure  that  yictoiy.  "But 
•conscience  is  not  a  stranger  here ;  for  there  is  within  us,  whateyer 
we  do,  a  witness  to  the  truth,  a  witness  timid  and  slow,  but  which 
a  superior  force  drags  fi^m  its  retreat,  and  at  last  comp^  te 
speak.    It  is  thus  that  truths,  the  most  combated,  and,  at 

FIRST,  sustained  BT  ORGANS  THE  MOST  DESPISED,  END  BT  BE- 
COMING IN  THEIR  TURN  POPULAR  CONVICTIONS. 

^^  ^  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  all  such  truths  from  bek^g 
combated,  and  their  first  witnesses  from  passmg  for  madm3n.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  those  movements  which  have  promoted  tiie 
•elevation  of  the  human  race,  what  do  you  see  7  In  the  estiooAtii^n 
•of  the  world,  madmen.  And  the  contempt  they  have  attracted 
l)y  their  folly  has  always  been  proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of 
itheir  enterprise,  and  the  generosity  of  their  intentions.  The  tme 
lieroes  of  humanity  have  always  been  crowned  by  that  insulting 
epithet.' " 


Mr.  Buchanan  was  perhaps  the  very  first  person  on  either  side 
of  the  Atiantic,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  that  a  country's 
legislation  should  have  in  view  its  working  classes  or  producers 
4iIone* — seeing  that  the  £EM;t  that  the  other. classes  are  above  the 
necessity  of  labour,  shows  that  they  can  take*  care  of  themselves. 
The  knowledge  is  be^nning  to  dawn  on  minds  open  to  honest  con- 
Tiction,  (if  they  only  dared  to  e;q)ress  it  to  themselves  and  othen) 
ihat  what  we  have  been  in  the  way  of  calhng  the  interest  of  the 
•country,  is  often  the  ruin  of  its  working  claases;  whereas,  t]ial 
which  is  for  the  interest  of  the  working  claases,  can  never  be  the 

-•The  Qohden-FMl  iMre^lte^g,  Ihateei^wm 9a9ii«ilK>al4tAlfgWsMI^^ 
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nun  of  a  coimtrj :  so  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  proposal  is  seen  to  be 
ijbe  only  philosophical  one^  that  our  rule  should  be  to  make  sure  of 
the  well-being  of  our  masses,  as  the  first  object  in  the  politics  of 
eyeiy  countrj^ — no  understanding  that  producers  form  the  great 
Uolk  of  the  consumers,  and  that  it  is  as  producers,  their  greater 
interest  Ees,  their  production  being  more  than  their  consumption,, 
otherwise  it  would  be  unprofitable,  and  their  employment  would  at 
once  cease. 

By  the  following  quotation  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Ahbrioait 
Zollvsrbin's  benevolent  and  patriotic  principle  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  Britain,  as  being  the  guarantee  for  the  employment;! 
of  the  workmg  classes  of  the  mother  country. 

(^Fram  the  Arman  Observer  of  Febmary^  1864.> 

Parliament  meets  to-day,  and  great  things  may  depend  on  its  first 
proceedings.  A  change  of  Ministry  is  a  not  improbable  eveiit.  The 
firmness  of  the  Premier  and  the  position  of  Denmark  render  it 
mdeed  highly  probable.  Who  are  to  succeed  the  present  men  ? 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  ?  Great  and  deserved  as  their  fame^ 
is  in  wars  of  words,  are  they  the  men  for  the  present  emergency  ? 
Have  they  a  policy — ^a  policy  that  will  at  once  commend  itself  tO' 
the  masses  of  half-starved  workingmen  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, now  &r  advanced  in  their  second,  and  many  m  their  third 
year  of  pauperism  and  parish  relief,  with  prospects  of  worse  coming 
better  ?  Have  they  a  policy  to  benefit  even  the  agricultural  labourer?^ 
and  keep  them  fix)m  flooding  out  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they 
are  doing  out  of  Ireland  ?  If  they  have,  let  them  declare  it ;  if 
fthey  have  not,  let  them  stand  aside.  In  that  case  they  can  do  good 
either  to  the  indoor  workers  or  the  outdoor  workers,  or  to  the  country 
at  large.  They  may  consider  themselves  bound  in  honour,  by  pledges 
(pven  more  dian  six  years  since,  to  abstain  from  following  their 
better  judgments.  If  so,  let  their  conscientious  scruples  be  res- 
pected ;  but  let  them  make  way  for  men  not  unhappily  pledged  as 
Aey  are.  Surely  if  such  men  are  rightly  sought  for  they  will  be 
found. 

Old*  Toryism  is  palsied — ^hopelessly  so.     Whigism  is  much  the 
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^same— hopefoUy  so.  Radicalism  waits  only  the  captare  of  thft 
Dannewerky  and  the  apotheosis  from  Downing  Street  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  bring  forth  ^'  reforms"  in  litters — ^base  whelps  of 
Birmingham,  Rochdale,  or  Manchester  kennels— abolition  of  piv 
mogeniture,  abolition  of  entails,  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec, 
nboiition  first  of  church  rates,  then  of  church.  As  for  peerage  and 
royalty,  such  as  they  are,  treat  them  according  to  circumstances— 
the  one  may  be  made  as  harmless  as  the  other.  Before  all  other 
yells,  however,  let  there  be  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  if 
that  be  thought  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  that 
really  be,  and  rule  those  that  only  seem  to  be ;  otherwise  a  smaller 
^extension  of  the  franchise ;  but  in  either  case  an  extension  speciaOj 
•directed  against  present  landed  interests — an  extenuon  professedlj 
liberating  the  people,  but  in  reality  binding  them  with  tighter  and 
more  subtie  chains. 

Reform,  extension  of  the  franchise,  &c.,  &c.,  captivating  phrases, 
but  impotent  to  procure  the  big  loaf  which  Free  Trade  promised  to 
get,  but  failed  in  getting.  Yet  they  will  be  listened  to  again,  if  real 
benefits  are  not  offered  to  the  people  in  their  stead. 

Thanks  to  Free  Trade,  old  Toryism,  or  even  old  Conservatism, ii 
BOW  impossible.  True  Conservatism  must  outbid  Radicalism — mwA 
offer  to  honest  industry  palpable  l^enefits  instead  of  plausible  bai 
lying  promises. 

What  has  true  Conservative  statesmanship  got  to  offer  to  the 
workmen  who  are  willing  to  work?  One  thing— which  is  worth  tea 
times  all  the  nostrums  that  Radicalism  ever  has  offered  or  can  ofer, 
were  they  all  realized  and  made  the  law  of  the  land — viz.,  the  open- 
jng  of  the  British  colonies  as  fields  for  all  kinds  of  honest  industry. 
And  that  is  the  sole  policy  by  which  the  workmen,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  can  be  peaceably  elevated  from  their  present  noto- 
riously downtrodden  state.  Radical  statesmen  won't  offer  that. 
They  can't.  It  goes  against  their  Confession  of  Fiuth  in  what  has 
been  called  '*  the  gospel  of  enlightened  selfishness."  It  would 
make  what  they  call  their  hands  really  free,  which  is  the  v^ry  last 
thing  they  would  like  to  see.  Ay,  but  will  it  not  make  the  agricul- 
tural workman  really  free  too  ?  and  haw  will  landlords  and  farmeif 
like  that  ?    It  tpill  make  these  workmen  free  too,  and  some — ^letus 
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hcfe  not  all,  or  even  a  majority— of  the  landlords  and  fanners  may 
think  such  liberty  excessive,  and  quietly  argue  that  it  is  not  desi- 
rable for  the  sake  of  the  working-people  themselves  \ — as  the  master 
manufSMturers,  and  the  merchants,  and  the  bankers,  and  moneyed 
nen,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  together  with  all  their  organs  of  the 
press,  will  loudly  and  fiercely  argue  that  it  would  ruin  the  poor 
operatives,  whom  they  have  pitied  so  much  and  pnused  so  much  for 
their  noble  patience,  and  consoled  so  much  with  hopes  of  the  good 
limes  coming.  Coming  ! — these  have  been  coming  any  time  these 
Iwo  years— and  yet  are  they  not  as  far  off  as  they  seemed  two  yean 
•go  ? — nay,  fiuiher,  for  is  it  not  now  nothing  but  Surat !  Surat ! 
Surat ! — ^nothing  but  the  detested  Surat ! — and  not  enough  of  that 
fer  the  operatives  to  work  at,  and  prevent  sinking  themselves  deeper 
IB  debt? 

BUT  IS  NOT  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
REALLY  OPEN  BOTH  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKMEN  ?•  If  not,  where  is  the  obstacle?  The 
obstacle  has  always  had  a  fine  name ;  formerly  it  was  called  Pro- 
tection, now  it  is  called  Free  Trade ;  but  under  the  former  name  it 
was,  and  under  the  present  name  it  is,  a  stringent  monopoly.  And 
it  was  to  strengthen  this  monopoly,  to  extend  and  entul  the  divorce- 
nent  of  roanufitctures  fix>m  agriculture  in  the  colonies,  and  to  render 
more  sure  and  expeditious  the  transference  of  land  in  Britain  from 
the  territorial  classes  to  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing  millionaireSi 
tiiat  the  permanent  and  universal-peace-insuring  and  the  big-loaf> 

.  procuring  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  invented,  to  bring  upon  the  oper- 
atives and  the  people  at  large  the  strong  delusion  in  which  tiiey 
believe,  and  under  which  they,  in  two  senses,  lie. 

In  eonelasionfor  thepresent,  ComervatUmin  England^  to  $uo* 
tud  to  placBj  and  hold  it^  needs  to  encourage  ConeervatiMm  in  the 
eohniee^ — needs  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  agriculture  with 

mannfaeluree  there — wMch  eon  he  done  only  in  one  waijf — ^  wag 
iy  which  alone  $iuA  marriage  has  anywhere  been  consummated'^ 
-t».,  bg  protection  to  manufdetures — colonial  protection.     And 

Jihatj  to  be  ej^ectivej  must  be  large. 

*  Here  is  the  principle  of  the  Amerieao  ZoUverein. 
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t«EE  TRADE  IK  MONET,  THE  ONLY  FREE  TRAD^ 

WE  WANT. 

ote  TtartcnoR  TsntouoH  thb  cuKftSNCY,  the  trub  PBorscTifON  to- 
tes HOIJ>KISa  or  BBrnfiH  OOMMODITIES,  stocks,  and  LABOUH-BBINf^ 
X  BBOCHURS  PUBLISHED  BT  KB.  BUCHANAN,  IN  UVERFOOI^  IN  18«7^ 
WHEN  THE  MEKCHANTS  SENT,  WHAT  HE  DEEHED.  A  CONTEMFTIBLi 
ifaSMORIAL  TO  GOTERNlifiNr. 

Protection  to  the  Money  and  Oorrency  of  this  coimtryy  which  are 
the  qpinal  maarrow  and  life's  blood  of  eyery  British  interest,  is  now 
loudly  demanded ;  all  parties  now  seeing  clearly  the  vital  and  im- 
mediate  necessity  of  such  an  infumon  of  patriotism  (or  patriotic 
selfishness)  into  our  monetary  le^lation  as  will  secure  just  protect 
tion  to  British  kbour,  as  weU  a^  enable  Free  Trade  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  practical  extent — viz.,  to  an  extent  that  doesnor 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  our  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

Although  charity  must  not  end  at  home,  it  must  begin  there. 
Any  such  common  sense  course  is,  however,  fiir  from  being  tiie 
present  policy  of  this  nation,  for  we  give  the  foreigner  who  is  noi 
charged  (in  import  duty  or  otherwise)  his  proportion  of  our  nationat 
burdens  the  same  nominal  price,  in  gold  at  tiie  untaxed  price,  as^ 
Englishmen  who  have  to  deduct  from  their  price  more  than  25  per 
cent,  paid  by  them  in  taxes  directly  and  indirectiy.  The  cruelty 
of  this  to  our  own  people  arises  from  want  of  ^^  Protection  to  the 
Currency.' '  To  the  extent  British  taxes  and  profits  are  added  to 
British  prices,  our  manufactures,  freights,  &c.,  become  dearer  than 
gold,  which  is  fixed  at  the  untaxed  and  profitiess  foreign  or  natural 
value,  so  our  gold  is  exported ;  thus  causing  not  only  wide-spread 
dedolation  throughout  the  land,  but  enabling  the  foreigner  to  bring- 
back,  say  a  third  more  commodities  than  otherwise  he  could,  to 
compete  with  British  labour,  for  (through  our  insane  legislation)  he 
is  in  the  foreign  market  enabled  to  sell  his  Bill  at  par  instead  of  at ' 
25  per  cent,  discount.  The  present  system  in  fiMst  affords  apnh 
teetion  to  the  foreiffner  to  the  extent  of  26  per  cent,  (or  whatever 
our  taxation  amounts  to).  The  foreigner  ought  to  get  the  same 
curtailed  quantity  of  gold  (which  he  takes  abroad  as  a  commodity^ 
not  as  a  money),  as  the  EnglieAmian  gets  of  commodities  in  exchange 
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finr  di&t  same  amount  of  gold^  or^  in  other  wordd^  the  fbreigner 
odght  to  be  paid  in  pounds  as  depreciated  as  the  Englishman's 
|K)and  is  (meamred  in  the  commodities  which  the  EngKshman  gets 
for  the  price  of  his  wheat  or  the  amount  of  his  freight  list.) 

KOVKrAKr  REFORM  THE  YITAL  CONSIDERATION  FOR  HOLDERS  OF  COM- 
MODhlES  AND  STOCKS,  WHILE  IT  IS  THE  GREAT  MEANS  OF  PROTECTION 
TO  BRITISH  LABOUR. 

To  the  HctUar  of  the  Liverpool  Standard. 

Liverpool,  26t&  May,  1861. 

Sii, — ^Agreeing  entirely  with  Mr.  Duncan's*  principle  of  paper 
or  emblematic  money,  I  am  also  persuaded  that  a  day  will  suddenly 
tfrive  when  almost  every  man  in  laverpool  will  be  anxious  to  join  a 
monetary  expostulation  with  the  Government  and  the  Legislature. 
I  tbini,  however,  thiit  any  sort  of  paper  money,  properly  secured^ 
inD  be  found  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mercantile 
|jilhie  as  any  other,  (although  the  plan  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  issue  of 
government  notes,  would  of  course  reduce  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
tbe  interest  on  the  circulation  of  the  government  paper)  ;  and  my 
object  is  now  to  show  hoto  smdtt  a  change  in  our  monetary  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  save  the  holders  of  commodities  and  stocks. 

THE  TRUE  PROTECTION  TO  BRITISH  LABOUR,  AND 
THE  ONLY  POSSIBILITY  OP  CARRYING  OUT  FREE 
TRADE,  MUST  ARISE  PROM  OUR  GIVING  THE  PO- 
KEIGNER  IN  OUR  MARKETS  DEPRECIATED  POUNDS, 
SEEING  THAT  WE  MUST  GIVE  HIM  THE  SAME 
itUMBER  OP  THESE  POUNDS  AS  WE  GIVE  TO  OUR 
(JWN  AND  OUR  COLONIAL  PRODUCERS,  WHOM  WE 
I^AY  IN  GOODS^DEPRECIATEDt  BY  TAXATION;  for 
instance,  the  American  and  Englishman  get  the  same  nominal 
price  for  the  same  quality  of  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market,  but 

*  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  of  London,  was  at  that  Ume  lectaring  on  Honejr 
\t  Liverpool. 

t  They  get  less  in  qwmtUy  to  the  extent  prices  hare  taxation  added  to  them ; 
and  if  taxation  cannot  he  added  to  price,  it  mast  become  a  dedaction  from. 
wages. 
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the  latter  is  paid  in  British  goods,  whose  prices  inclode  the  heavy 
taxation  of  this  empire,  as  well  as  our  enormous  local  burdens,  whik 
the  American,  instead  of  getting  paper  money,  which  will  buy  gold 
^t  a  British,  or  enhanced  price,  of  £5  per  ounce,  gete  paper  money 
wWch  he  can  convert  into  gold  at  the  foreign  or  untaxed  price  of 
£4  per  ounce,  so  that  instead  of  sellmg  his  bUl  in  New  York  (for 
the  proceeds  of  his  wheat*  for  25  per  cent,  discount,  or  for  X76, 
he  sells  it  at  JBIOO* ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  back  26  per  ceni 
more  tvJieaty  to  oppose  the  British  agriculturist,  than  the  latter  got 
in  Britbh  commud'ties  in  exchange  for  his  wheat.  It  is  thus  clew 
ihat  though  they  got  the  same  nominal  amount  m  manejfj  they  did 
not  get  the  same  quantity  of  commaditiet  for  the  wheat  sold  m  the 
Liverpool  market.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
hardship  to  our  home  agriculturist  would  be  reduced  by  our  being 
able  to  induce  the  Americans  to  take  manufactured  goods  to  tlie 
fiill  amount  of  the  produce  they  send  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  ftfit 
is,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  American  wheat  sold  m  liverpod,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  would  in  every  case  be  accounted  for  in 
pounds  sterling  worth  the  sanae  invariable  weight  of  gold :  and  tibe 
American  would  actually  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  will 
the  British  farmer  the  more  goods  go  to  America  from  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  as  this  would  turn  the  exchanges  more 
in  favour  of  England,  and  thus  give  him  more  money  in  New  Toric 
for  his  bill  on  Liverpool  for  £100  sterling.  But  even  the  Maur 
<!heiter  men  begin  to  see  that  the  blighting  effect  upon  prices,  of 
our  present  unpatriotic  money  law,  is  no  less,  detrimental  to  our 
manufacturing  than  it  is  to  our  a;$ricultural  population.  Any  one 
can  easily  see  this  who  is  aware  that  the  prices  of  our  manufactorei 
bpth  for  home  and  foreign  trade  are  dictated,  in  the  long  run,  fay 
4he  price  wiiich  the  foreigner  is  willing  to  gi^e  us  for  our  surplufl 
production ;  such  a  person  must,  with  the  leasfr  consideration,  have 
no  diificulty  in  seeirjg  that  gold  at  a  fixed  foreign  price  becomes  aa 
iniquitously  false  utanJard  of  value^  to  the  extent  any  taxation  or 


*  Indeed  be  selU  his  bill  at  £109  to  £I10  when  the  exchanges  between  tbi 
•eoantries  are  at  par ;  but  this  arises  from  the  Americans  baTing  proitdedihtk 
<urrefuy,  by  making  the  sovereign  a  legal  tender  with  tbem  at  a  price  wbicb  k 
upwards  of  9  percent,  higher  than  it  is  a  legal  tender  at  in  England. 
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liiofits  are  added  to  the  price  of  British  productions.    I  have  often 
lefore  shown  how  it  is  only  when  things  in  this  country  are  as  de- 
fnressed  as  gold  at  £4  the  oz.  that  the  foreigner  prefers  taking 
British  goods.     He  then  gets,  say  80s.  for  20  bush,  wheat,  and  his 
-choice  of  a  remittance  is  between  80  yards  of  cloth  at  Is.,  or  one 
eonce  of  gold  for  80s. ;  but  when  a  good  state  of  the  home  trade 
^▼es  him  100s.  for  his  wheat,  he  can  get  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  gold,  whilst  he  finds  the  cloth  also  so  advanced  in  price  that  he 
«an  of  it  get  no  more  than  80  yards  as  before  (the  cloth  rises  in 
price,  and  the  gold  rises  in  quantity!^  The  foreigner's  taking  the  gold 
not  only  reduces  the  employment  of  our  artisans,  but  throws  the 
liome  trade  into  confusion,  the  export  of  gold  always  having  the 
«&ct  of  extirpating  our  currency  and  bank  facilities.     Thus  it  is 
fliat  we  denounce  a  low  fixed  price  of  gold  as  a  gross  injustice  to 
British  industry,  while  we  would  wonder  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  since  181$),  did  we  not  see  that  under  the  old  pro- 
tective system  (up  to  1846),  our  general  exports  were  kept  above 
•oor  general  imports,  so  that  foreigners  could  not  actually  remove 
4>ur  gold ;  they  even  then,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  us  in 
celling  dear  to  us  when  things  were  prosperous  here,  while  they 
liad  it  in  their  power  to  take  a  draft  on  their  own  country  at  the 
low  exchange  of  sovereigns  at  £S  17s.  lO^d.  the  oz. — which  in 
America  being  a  legal  tender  at  9  per  cent,  higher,  wiU  make  our 
now  low  prices  9  per  cent,  better  to  the  American  as  compared 
:with  the  nominal  price  of  his  commadity  in  America.     And  we 
trace  all  our  industrial  evils  to  Peel's  havmg  in  1819  made  money 
m  foreign  interest  in  the  state — an  interest  to  which  the  distress  of 
^  others  is  prosperity  ('^deamess  of  moaey!")  and  Peel's  system 
of  free  imports,  while  money  remains  a  foreign  commodity,  at  a  low 
foreign  price,  we  view  as  equivalent  to  depressing  Englishmen  to 
tlie  level  in  remuneration,  and  below  the  level  in  comfort,  of  the 
foreign  serf  or  slave — regardless  of  the  habits  of  John  Bull  or  of 
liis  circumstances,  as  having  to  support  an  expensive  Government, 
Crhurch,  and  National  Debt,  with  local  and  corporation  burdens 
amounting  to  about  as  much  more. 

I,  however,  ttunk  it  best  to  throw  my  views  into  the  shape  of  a 
s&emorial,  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  they  may  come  to  be  wanted ; 
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and  reflection  has  shown  me  that  a  monetary  movement  will  b^ 
more  effectuallj  and  quicklj  made  bj  us  a8  a  eommnnity  than  as 
an  association  or  league,  wUIe  this  would  also  have  the  advantage 
of  preventing,  for  the  present,  anj  rencounter  of  particular  men's 
former  antipathies  on  other  questions,  such  as  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  if  not  of  disarming  such  hostilities,  about  mere  nominal, 
di&rences  of  opinion,  in  the  future,  among  all  men  who  have  no- 
interest  in  party  or  faction. 

We  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  :  there  is,  first,  the 
men  who  have  hitherto  had  their  character  mainly  as  a  means  of 
supporting  their  families ;  second,  the  men  who  have  large  realized 
capital.  The  former  class  cannot  (now  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
cheapening  going  forward)  be  expected  to  stand  the  losses  which 
are  common;  and  they  cannot  hereafter  be  trusted  by  the  Bankers^ 
who  have,  therefore,  to  give  their  money  cheap,  although  it  is  not 
plentiful,  to  the  diminished  number  of  bidders  for  their  discounts 
(comprised  in  the  second  class).  The  second  class,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  of  our  merchants,  see,  too,  that  their  ruin  is  only  delayed — 
the  same  class,  or  the  capitalists,  among  the  manufacturers  being 
already  anxious  to  throw  their  capital  out  of  co-operation  with  labour^ 
seeing  that  "  wages  of  labour"  cannot  in  their  downward  course  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  decline  mpriceSj  so  that  there  are  now 
no  '^  wages  of  capital."  All  these  men  of  capital  must  in  the  mean 
time  continue  to  reduce  their  means,  and  in  their  turn  wiU  be  over- 
thrown when  the  Bankers  come  to  lose  their  credit  (which  is  the 
chief  thing  Bankers  lend  to  the  public) — a  thing  inbvitablb 
under  our  present  money  law,  whenever  gold  comes  into  demand 
for  exportation,  as  from  gold  not  being  allowed  to  rise  ia  price  even 
when,  being  scarce,  it  has  risen  in  valuCy  money  has  to  be  made 
scarce  and  dear  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  in  1847,  this  being  the 
only  means  of  crushing  down  prices  of  commodities  to  the  point 
that  will  express  the  difference  between  the  value  and  the  price  of 
gold.  The  foreigner  then  gets  more  money  for  his  gold,  by  the 
poor  man  being  thus  driven  to  give  more  of  his  time  and  labour  for 
the  same  money ;  and  till  this  point  is  reached  it  is  (under  our. 
unpatriotic  money  law)  the  foreigner's  interest  to  take  our  gold, 
leaving  our  manufactures,  causing  m  this  way  commercial  panic 
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and  umyersal  bankruptcy.  The  present  cheajmess  is  that  selfrs^^ne 
miTBe  to  the  community  wluch  Mr.  Huskisson  pointed  out  in  the 
great  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  IStih 
of  April,  1826,  against  a  reduction  of  prices  arising,  not  frovi 
increased  abundance,  but  from  decreased  ability  to  consume  manu- 
factures;* but,  nevertheless,  and  although  I  am  a  protectionist 
(ex^pt  where  I  can  get  tvxhrided  Free  Trade),  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  poor  man  to  submit  to  protection  through  the  Custom- 
house at  present,  or  ever  again  to  allow  his  interests  to  be  tossed 
about  as  the  mere  foot-ball  of  contending  political  parties.  Having 
got  the  ^^  cheap  loaf,"  our  population  should  stick  to  it  till  it  is 
gradually  raised  in  price  simultaneously  with  their  wages,  and  witji 
the  prices  of  all  other  commodities,  in  the  only  legitimate  and  per- 
manent way — viz. :  by  means  oifree  trade  in  money;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  clear,  from  the  late  report  of  the  London  Association 
for  Protection  to  British  Industry,  that  the  protectionists  having 
eome  to  see  that  "  free  trade  in  money  "  is  virtually  "  protection 


*  Th«  following  are  Mr.  Haskisson's  words : 

"  I  am  the  first  to  declare  mj  conviction,  that  if  from  any  circamstances  the 
yrice  of  wheat  were  at  this  moment  to  be  reduced  materially  below  what  it 
•"flow  is,  there  is  nothing  which  could  more  contribute  to  aggravate  the  existing 
,. distress,  and  to  take  away  the  best  chance  of  early  relief.  Sir,  I  say  tips 
advisedly.  I  say  that  the  present  average  price  of  wheat  is  one  which  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  materially  lowered  without  producing  more  of  sulTering 
than  of  relief  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  If  the  house  could  suddenly 
and  materially  reduce  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  from  relieving, 
it  would  only  aggravate  the  general  distress.        •        •        •        •        • 

M  Cheapness,  without  a  demand  for  labour,  is  a  symptom  of  distress.  Cheap- 
ness always  prevails  where  enterprise  is  at  a  stand.        *        ^        »   -    • 

"  I  admit  that  if  unlimited  foreign  imports,  which  the  war  has  suspended, 

were  now  again  allowed,  bread  might  be  a  little,  though  a  very  little,  cheaper 

.,ihan  it  now  is  for  a  year  or  two.    But  what  would  follow?     The  small  farjnpr 

would  be  ruined ;  improvements  would  everywhere  stand  still ;  inferior  lands 

now  producing  corn,  would  be  given  up  and  return  to  a  state  of  waste ;  the 

home  consumption  and  brisk  demand  for  all  the  various  articles  of  the  retailer 

V  (which  have  so  much  contributed,  even  during  the  pressure  of  war,  to  t|ie 

prosperity  of  our  towns,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  not  connected  with 

niann&ctures  or  foreign  commerce)  would  rapidly  decline ;  farming  servants, 

v^Dd  all  the  trades  which  depend  on  agriculture  for  employment,  would  be 

-JliFOwiLoat  jDf.work,  and  thejuBeessary  «esalt  of  the  want  ^f^work.  would  %# 

y^t ^w§gp8  jwqvld  fftll  even  more  jagid^.  iji^fn^li^efMl.'' 
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to  commodities  and  wages,"  will  now  be  willing  to  confine  their 
present  moyement  to  the  attiunment  of  '^  the  reform  of  the  cor-^^ 
rency" — ^raising  no  quesdona  about  increased  customs  duties,  or 
about  the  navigation  laws,  till  it  is  seen  how  far  monetary  reform 
will  go  to  carry  out  their  patriotic  view  of  preventimg  our  national 
employment  being  given  away  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Duncan's  principle  of  money  is  no  doubt  correct,  and  the 
public  are  infinitely  mdebted  to  him  for  his  gigantic  and  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  to  popularize  a  great  principle ;  we  may  even 
adndt  that  had  we  to  originate  a  system  m  a  new  country,  his  plan,, 
or  details,  nlight  be  what  we  would  adopt ;  but  surrounded  as  we^ 
are  by  circumstances  and  prejudices  in  favor  of  gold  as  the  securify 
of  the  circulation  (if  not  as  the  standard  of  value),  the  mercantile 
community  must  tell  Mr.  Duncan  plsdnly  that  we  cannot  submit  to 
any  sudden  revolution  of  our  monetary  system,  especially  as  we 
see  that  we  can  attain  his  principle  of  paper  money  as  well  through 
the  present  machinery  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  is  shown  in  thfr 
memorial  subjoined.  We  must  first  secure  paper  money  througk 
oar  present  bank  system ;  and  when  this  is  done  most  of  us  will 
have  no  objection  to  see  Mr.  Duncan's  system  of  Govemmeni 
paper  money  established  alongside  of  itj  and  gradually  supplanting 
it,  to  the  extent  the  public  get  confidence  in  taxation  notes,  or  to^ 
the  extent  these  displace  the  circulation  of  the  present  banks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Liverpool  Mbrchakt. 


SKETCH  OP  A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THB 
OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 


Thb  Mbmorial  of  the  undersiqnsd  Merchants  ov ^ 

Shbweth — 

That  it  has  become,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more, 
pMnfttlly  apparent  that  they,  in  commoi  with  all  holders  of  ooift* 
aiodities  and  stocks,  have  been  disabled  by  legislation  firom  any 
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eontrol  over  their  own  and  their  families*  prospects  in  life — the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  the  state  of  British 
markets,  bemg  what  now  controls  prices  and  wages,  and  dictates 
the  fate  of  e^ery  merchant  and  everj  man  connected  with  businesa 
or  stocks. 

That  certain  and  speedy  ruin  to  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well 
as  every  British  interest,  is  inevitable — as  these  are  being  crushed 
between  the  contradictory  principles  of  British  legislation— our 
money  laws  basing  aQ  our  national  confidence  or  banking  on  the 
presence  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  while  our  system  of  free 
imports  is  perpetually  leading  to  the  diminution  of  that  basis,  and, 
M  a  necessary  consequence,  of  that  confidence. 

That  to  save  this  country  from  general  bankruptcy  and  univer- 
sal nun  in  all  its  interests,  the  principles  of  British  legislation  must 
be  reconciled,  or  made  uniform,  by  the  monopoly  to  gold,  and  the 
restrictions  on  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  being  made  to  foUow 
the  fate  of  all  other  monopolies — which  can  easily  be  effected  aa 
regards  the  details  when  once  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  shall  have 
become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  this ;  for  the  Act  of  1819  has  only 
to  be  so  far  altered  as  to  do  away  with  gold  as  a  standard,  while 
retaining  it  as  the  aeewriby  of  the  circulation;  and  the  Act  of  1844 
need  not  be  fiirther  changed  than  to  admit  of  new  banks  of  issue 
being .  established  under  similar  restrictions  or  securities  to  tho 
present  ones. 

That  the  detaiU  of  the  new  measure  need  not  be  more  compfi* 
cated  than  as  foUows :—  The  Act  of  1819  has  only  to  be  so  far 
changed  as  to  make  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legsJ  tender  at  ita 
own  counter,  as  they  at  present  are  elsewhere,  to  the  extent  of  the 
14  millions  owing  by  the  government  and  the  amount  of  specie  in 
its  vaults — the  Bank^  however^  being  hound  down  never  to  reduce 
it4  specie  under  a  certain  pointy  sag  fourteen  millions ;  and  the- 
Act  of  1844  has  only  to  be  extended  so  as  to  aUow  of  new  banks — 
whoee  issues  might  be  confined  to  two-thirds  the  amount  of  certain 
public  securities  (to  be  specified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament),  lodged 
with  the  govemmant — and  so  as  to  allow  the  Bank />f  JEnglandy 
4tnd  aU  othiT  BankSj  to  issue  one-pound  notes. 

Periodical  panic  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  commercial 
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legislation ;  amj  considerable  jneasture  of  prQ0peri<J7y  or  xu(d  |a 
prices,  causes  the  deepest  distress,  bj  making  it  U^e  interest  of 
the  foreigner  to  take  awaj  our  gold ;  and  if  some  such  step  as  tl^^ 
foregoing  is  not  taken  in  time,  there  will  be  a  repetition,  in  a  mQi;t 
aggravated  and  permanent  form,  of  the  panic  of  1847 ;  and  the 
Liverpool  memorial  of  October,  1847,  be  it  remembered,  ynfi  14 
the  following  humiliating  language ;  asking  from  an  individual  as^a 
favour  what  they  should  demand  from  the  law  as  a  rigl)it,  viz.^  tiia^ 
legislation  shall  not  enable  the  foreigner  to  invade  the  ,sa^qtit(7  of 
their  personal  concerns : — 

"  To  the  Right  Eimourable  the  Lard  John  Bussetl,  First  Lord  of 
Her  Majesty^ e  Treamri/y  the  Memorial  of  the  Underrigned 
Bankers,  Merchants,  Traders,  and  others,  InhabUawte  rf 
Liverpool, 

"  Shbwbth,— 

^^  That  your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  represent  to  your 
lordship  ihe  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
.such  immediate  relief  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  govemmeni 
to  afford.  Produce  of  every  description  is  only  saleable  in  small 
quantities  and  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Bills  of  Exchange  ai^ 
the  most  valuable  securities  are  inconvertible  into  cash,  even  at 
great  depreciation,  except  in  the  most  insignificant  amounts. 
Foreign  orders  for  produce  and  goods  cannot  be  executed  f(^r 
ifant  of  the  customary  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  bills  drai^ 
,f|igainst  them.  Confidence  is  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  currenqy 
of  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  and  hoarded. 

^^  It  is  needless,  on  tins  occasion,  to  enquire  by  what.combinatipa 
of  causes  tins  lamentable  state  of  afl^urs  has  been  broogbt  about. 
Ji,  cricus  of  unparalleled  severity  exists,  and  your  mefnoriaUsja 
lielieve  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  aUay  ala^ 
and  restore  confidence,  by  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  commercj^ 
aiid  nm^aotuiing  classes  hy  a  tepuporarj/ MviVMe  on  the  credijijfif 
ihe  countTji. 

<<  Xi^ffx  mmm9iit(f»  bdwve  tihat  it  .is  Mt  in^y  liie  vofmf^  ^ 
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Ae  daty,  of  Ooyernment  to  afford  reUef,  inasmuoh  a8  they  confi- 
4ms&j  believe  that  the  utter  prostration  of  the  manafacturing  aad 
commercial  interests  cannot  othennse  be  prevented,  whereby  the 
labouring  population  will  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  an  amount  ofmUery  and  deitUtUian  wittiessedy  unexampled  in 
tte  annaU  of  the  country. 

*'  Your  lordship  may  depend  upon  us,  when  we  assure  you  that 
if  the  present  pressure  be  not  removed,  merchants,  and  other 
irmders  of  undoubted  respectability,  who  are  not  only  solvent  but 
rich,  and  who  have  merchandise  and  bills,  which,  under  ordinary 
tircomstances,. would  afford  easy  and  ample  means  of  meeting 
eiigagements,  will  mevitably  be  compelled  to  stop  payment.'' 
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''  THE  GLOBE'S  PERSONALITIES  BEVIEWED-" 


TO  THH  HON.  GBO.  BROWN. 

Sir, — ^^  I  still  live.''  Your  attack  of  this  monung  has  ndither 
crashed  nor  cowed  me.  You  have  overdone  your  work,  and  have 
unwittingly  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  showing  the  extent 
of  your  veracity,  and  the  conscieniiousness  which  pervades  your 
grossest  .persoualities. 

Our  quarrel,  as  The  Lea4er  has  said,  was  not  begun  by  mt. 
You,  or  your  paper,  commenced  it.  During  the  last  twenty  months 
you  have  assailed  me  whenever  the  slightest  pretext  could  be 
found ;  and  since  July  last,  you,  or  those  for  whom  you  are  WBposir 
sible,  have  advertised  me  as  ^^  Jeff.  Davis's  agent/'  with  my 
^<  pockets  full  of  rebel  gold,"  and  aa  a  ^^  ministerial  hireling^'' 
ready  for  pay  to  do  the  work  of  the  government  you  oppose.  I 
have  taken  no  direct  personal  notice  of  these  attacks,  partly 
because  the  source  finom  which  they  emanate  is  duly  appreciated 
by  every  man  whose  good  opinion  I  care  to  have ;  partiy  because, 
until  now,  you  have  abstamed  from  the  mention  of  my  name.  Your 
article  in  this  morning's  Olobe  changes  the  aspect  of  the  case.  I 
am  now  honoured  by  your  unmistakeable  abuse,  and  yoa  thus  confer 
upon  me  a  right  to  speak  to  you,  of  you,  and  of  myself,  with  a  free- 
dom which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  inexcusable. 

I  am  not  afraid,  or,  to  introduce  your  indictment,  and  perhaps 
I  ou|^t  to  thank  you  for  printing  your  accusations  in  a  shape  that 
admits  of  specific  reply.  Here  is  the  substantial  part  of  your  edi- 
torial article : 

^^  But  for  public  and  patent  reasons  Jeff.  Davis's  agent  wif^i 
have  remained  for  years  without  the  elighteet  reference  being  made 
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bj  the  Globe  to  him  or  his  affiurs.  But  when  the  recognised  organ 
of  die  Canadian  Government  became  the  mootb-piece  of  American 
slaveJiolderB  and  the  stirrer  up  of  hate  and  discoid  between  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  Republic,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  an 
emissary  from  Bichmond  was  among  us  and  at  the  helm  of  the 
paper.  When  citizens  of  standing  and  worth,  who  had  ever 
upheld  Britiah  principles  and  British  Institutions,  were  denounced 
in  The  Leader  as  KepmUioaua  at  heart  and  enemies  ef  their  ceun- 
trj — ^it  was  impossible  to  keep  back  the  fact  that  the  man  who  so 
denounced  them  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  panegyrist  of 
American  Republicanism  and  the  paid  hireling  of  Southern  Seces- 
fflonists.  When  gentiemen  were  denounced  by  name  in  the  Gorem- 
ment  organ,  and  pointed  at  as  marks  for  public  insult  and  attack 
0A  owt  streets,  simply  because  they  were  natires  of  the  Republic-^ 
hew  ewAd  we  conceal  that  the  man  who  penned  the  incendiary 
Bnts  was  one  who  had  himself  fbund  refuge  from  his  nnsfortune  in 
that  same  Republic  7  And  when  this  same  Mr.  Sheppard  ventured 
to  denounce  all  and  sundry^  because  tliey  did  not  bend  down  to  his 
god!9»-^how  was  it  possible  to  refram  from  showing  from  the  man's 
hundred  Harlequin  changes  that  his  opinions  were  utterly  worfl^ 
lest  ?  But  a  few  years  ago,  a  roaring  Bnglidi  Chartist  and  editofr 
oF  a  Chartist  paper  in  England — tiben  agent  for  &e  settlemeiit 
of  En^h  emigrants  in  the  Western  States-^titen  a  defendei  of 
Railway  and  York  Road  Jobbing  in  the  Toronto  Leader — ^then  efi- 
tbr  of  the  Washington  Republic^  which  breathed  its  last  under  hb 
manipulataon*— then  the  subsicEced  editor  of  the  High  Tory  Toronto 
Oohnietj  which  died  in  his  hands^-^en  a  fit  of  patriotism  and 
atofwal  of  conversion  to  the  Tiews  of  the  oppodtion-^then  efitor  of 
ther  Hamilton  Timee^  which  speedily  withered  in  his  hands,  and  a 
fierce  adyocate  for  dissolution  of  the  Canadian  TJnsoiH^then  tiie 
editor  of  the  slave-mongering  secession  Washington  OmeHtuHenj 
which  he  soon  '  did  to  death' — ^then  a  secesaon  writer  at  Kchmond 
'^-^and  lastly  editoivin-chief  of  the  Toronto  Leader^  excruciatingly 
loyal,  eulogistic  of  Jeflferson  Davis,  festidious  on  buttons,  given  to 
regimentals,  and  death  on  Yankee  Railway  Managers,  Yankee 
Lecturers,  and  Yankeedom  in  general.  The  politici^  lectores'  of 
^imek a maa  must  be.  valuable,  indeed-— and  if  Mr.  Beaty  wil  only 
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keep  him  at  the  desk  a  few  weeks  longer^  we  venture  to  predict 
that  not  even  the  York  Boad  rerenne  will  save  The  Leader  from 
the  &te  of  its  four  ilfaastrioos  predecea8(H»." 

Let  me  ask  yott,  Mr.  Brown,  upon  what  pretence  of  propriety 
yon  prefer  these  sweeping  charges.     To  complain  of  a  man's 
^^  harlequin  changes  "  is  to  insinuate  that  &e  author  of  the  com- 
plaint is  an  embodiment  of  consistency.    To  accuse  him  of  being  a 
<^  paid  hireling/'  is  to  suggest  the  inference  tibtat  his  antagonist  is 
an  incarnation  of  disinterestedness.    To  sneer  at  him  as  the  subject 
of  ^^  nusfortune/'  is  to  excite  a  belief  that  the  individual  who  sneers 
has  been  blessed  witii  mwarying  prosperiiy.    Are  you  in  a  posi* 
tion,  or,  that  justifies  any  of  these  suppositiops  ?    I  do  not  press 
the  question  in  any  private  sense.    I  adc,  can  you  on  ''  public  and 
patent  *^  grounds  aver  that  what  you  allege  to  be  sins  on  my  part, 
do  not  also  attach  to  your  own  skb*ts?    You  consistent !     Why,  if 
change  of  opinion  or  aHianoes  constitute  a  harlequin,  you  are  a 
political  Grimaldi.    You  have  danced  round  the  ring  again  and 
Hbgain,  now  serving  Mr.  Baldwin,  anon  slandering  him — ^now  flat- 
tering Mr.  HiNCKS,  anon  decrying  him  as  worse  than  a  highway- 
man ;  at  one  time  consorting  with  tones  to  defeat  reformers — ^at 
another  woilking  witii  tiie  Clear  Grits  for  the  estinction  of  con- 
servatism; for  a  season  libelling  Messrs.  Hojuion,  Dbummonb, 
LxMlstrx,  Sahbfisld  Maodonald,  and  Foley — then  conciliating. 
tiieir  ftvour,  and  taking  tiiem  to  yoildr  arms  as  colleagues  in  the 
memorable  two^lays'  cabinet.    There  is  no  limit  to  your  gyrations 
— ^no  end  to  what  you  choose  to  designate  inconsistency.    I  do  not 
suggest  tiuit  these  changes  have  been  criminal.    la  the  old  country, 
with  institutions  fixed^  and  classes  and  parties  well  defined,  unvary- 
mg  adherence  to  one  set  of  opinions  or  one  band  of  associates  is 
impossible;  and  it  is  still  less  so  in  a  province,  where  politics 
embody  not  so  much  of  |»rinciple  as  of  personalities,  and  where 
individual  mutations,  in  or  out  of  public  life,  occur  with  a  firequency 
unknown  elsewhere.    Here,  all  of  us  lie  down  sometimes  witii 
strange  bedfellows ;  and  it  has  been  your  lot  to  do  so  amongst  the 
rest.    Experience  should  render,  you  tolerant  toward  others.    And 
isince  yen  would  resent  as  a  libel  the  allegation  that  your  alternate 
firiendship  and  hostility  had  been  dictated  by  corrupt  motives,  I 
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may  insist  that  the  same  judgment  shall  be  meted  to  me  imtil  evi- 
dence be  foand  to  pTove  the  contrary.  At  least,  in  the  meantime, 
I  deny  your  right  to  arraign  me  for  inconsistency ;  and  I  defy  yea 
or  any  man  to  prove  that  in  any  change  I  have  made,  corrapt  or 
sinister  motives  are  discoverable.  Most  of  my  changes  have  been 
against  my  o^m  interest.  As  to  the  ^^  hireling  "  part  6f  the  busi- 
ness, yon  have  nsed  an  offensive  epithet  in  a  connection  which  yon 
know  to  be  indefensible.  Any  payment  I  have  received  for  service 
rendered  has  been  le^timate ;  and  I  am  therefore  no  more  of  a 
^^  hireling  "  than  yoor  managing  editor,  Mr.  Gobdon  Bbowv,  or 
your  counsel,  Mr.  Adam  Wilsok,  or  any  other  person  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  lawful  avocation  receives  an  equivalent  for  skill  and 
labour  employed.  No  more  of  a  ^^  hireling,"  Mr.  Bbowet,  tfaA& 
you  were  willing  to  be  when  you  negotiated  with  Mr.  HmcKS  for 
the  editorship  of  the  Montreal  Pilot;  and  not  half  so  much  of  a 
^^  hireling  "  as  were  you  when  you  transferred  yourself  from  New 
York  to  Toronto  to  be  the  organist  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Nor  is 
it  seemly  in  you  to  talk  sneerin^y  of  seeking  ^^  refuge  from  misfor- 
tune" in  the  republic.  One  Mr.  Brown  and  family  did  that 
under  circumstances  which  you  would  fiun  have  forgotten.  I  never 
did.  Neither  fraud  nor  misfortune  ever  compelled  me  to  seek 
"  refuge"  anywhere. 

And  now,  sir,  I  propose  to  look  in  detail  at  those  of  your  inqpu- 
tations  which  more  particulaiiy  affect  my  professional  character. 
Your  aim  is  to  blast  it.  I  am  fortunately  able  to  show  that  you 
have  only  succeeded  in  traducing  it. 

"  But  a  few  years  ago,"  you  state, "  I  was  aroaring  En^h  chart- 
ist, and  editor  of  a  chartist  paper  in  England."  The  same  state- 
ment has  been  circulated  before  by  the  nunor  prints  of  your  party. 
It  is  not  true.  There  is  nothing  disgraceful  that  I  know  of  in  the 
honest  advocacy  of  ultra  political  reforms ;  and  we  have  ike  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Justice  COLERtnOB  as  to  the  profound  reading  and 
thought  which  were  exhibited  by  chartists  who  were  tried  befi^^ 
him  for  sedition.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  amongst 
the  intelligent  working  classes  of  England  chartists  immeasurably 
your  superior  in  grasp  of  mind  or  &miliarity  with  the  principles 
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that  underlie  political  disciuaaion.  But  I  never  was  a  chartist,  and 
never  edited  a  chartist  newspaper.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
opposed  chartism,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  evils  and  wrongs 
exist  in  England  are  non-political  in  their  ori^ ;  I  publicly  opposed 
the  Fbakgus  O'Connor  land  scheme  at  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  and 
afterwards  had  the  chartists  for  my  bitterest  enemies  in  a  movement 
in  which  I  engaged  at  Hull.  With  regard  to  the  press  in  En^and, 
an  enumeration  of  the  newspapers  with  which  I  was  editorially  con- 
nected will  establish  my  denial.  In  1839-40,  during  a  brief  residence 
in  the  west  of  Scotiand,  I  wrote  for  the  Ayr  Advertiser^  a  moderate 
Whig.  Froml840tol848,  with  the  exception  of  afewmontiis  ml848, 
I  was  employed  upon  the  Newcastie  dywranb,  a  neutral  paper ; 
during  a  portion  of  the  period  representing  the  London  Daily  News 
in  that  part  of  England,  and  during  the  panic  of  1837  contributing 
articles  upon  Pebl's  Banking  Bill  to  the  London  Morning  Herald. 
From  the  spring  of  1848  to  the  date  of  my  departure  from  England 
in  the  spring  of  1850, 1  edited  the  Hull  Eastern  Counties  Herald^ 
a  commercial  and  at  that  time  a  non-party  journal — a  journal  as 
far  removed  from  chartism  as  the  Q-hhe  is  from  decency.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Brown — ^borrowing  a  saying  of  Junius — I  will  not  call 
you  a  liar  J  for  I  have  proved  you  one.  Next,  "  agent  for  the  set- 
tlement of  English  emigrants  in  the  Western  States."  A  Quix- 
otic affiur,  I  confess,  and  one  of  which  I  had  good  reason  to  repent. 
I  remember,  however,  that  though  my  judgment  may  have  erred, 
I  fEuthfully  carried  out  an  unprofitable  contract,  and  that  I  did  not 
terminate  the  agency  without  possessing  evidence  of  the  honest 
employment  of  every  shilling  entrusted  to  me. 

<^  Then  a  defender  of  railway  and  York  road  jobbmg  in  the 
Toronto  Leader.**  Your  chronology  is  at  fSetult,  Mr.  Brown. 
When  I  came  to  Canada  from  the  Western  States,  The  Leader  was 
not  in  existence  ;  and  in  1851 1  was  associated  with  yourself  upon 
the  Globe — ^then  the  organ  of  the  Balbwin-Laeontainb  Ministry 
— until  my  removal  to  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

^^  Then  editor  of  the  Washington  Bepvhlic^  which  breathed 
lis  last  under  his  manipulation."  Again,  not  true.  The  Bqntilic 
was  the  organ  of  the  Fillmorb  administration,  and  when  Mr*  Fnir 
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MOBB  vacated  the  presidencj,  my  relations  with  the  JtepubUc  te> 
minated,  and  I  returned  to  a  farm  in  Flamboro*.  The  RepvhUe 
outlived  my  departure.  That  my  labours  as  one  of  its  editors  were 
s4tiafactory  to  its  proprietors  is  established  by  evidence  whicb  is  at 
your  service  if  you  desire  to  exaimne  it.  I  may  refer  you  to  adhe- 
rents of  the  federal  cause,  not  likely  to  be  specially  partial  now-a- 
days  to  a  southern  sympathizer.  Mr.  Pike,  then  of  the  Tribune,  now 
federal  minister  to  die  Hague,  and  Mr.  Truman  Sboth,  then  senator 
firom  Connecticut,  held  strong  opinions  aboutmyself  and  the  Repvhlie, 
which  modesty  will  not  suffer  me  to  repeat.  Your  finends,  Mr. 
Dana,  of  the  Tribune^  and  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  TimeB,  may  also 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  John  0.  Saroent,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  RepMiCy  who,  I  am  sure,  will  convince  you  of  your  error.  Or, 
aa  you  have  intimacies  at  Washington,  your  principal,  Mr.  Seward, 
may  readily  learn  from  another  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Georqe 
Gideon,  whether  your  version  of  the  "  manipulation  *'  or  mine  is 
correct ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gideon  may  feel  at  liberty  to 
tell  of  propositions  which  were  made  to  me  last  February,  wholly 
at  variance  with  your  allegation. 

"  Then  the  subsidized  editor  of  the  high  Tory  Toronto  Colonist, 
which  died  in  his  hands."  Not  "  subadized,"  Mr.  Brown.  So 
far  from  having  profited  pecuniarily  by  the  editorship  of  the  Colo- 
niit,  I  lost  by  its  acceptance,  and  you  know  it,  sir.  You  know 
that  I  relinquished  a  good  position  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company,  which  I  had  held  four  years,  to  resume  a  con- 
nection with  the  press.  And  you  know  that  I  surrendered  tlie 
editorship  of  the  Colonist — under  circumstances  that  should  bring 
a  blister  on  your  tongue  and  a  blush  to  your  cheek  when  you  per- 
vert them  to  my  injury.  Others  do  not  forget,  though  you  may, 
the  service  you  received  from  me  as  editor  of  the  Colonist,  Yon 
were  assailed  personally  upon  the  floor  of  parliament,  and  I  ibr* 
felted  valuable  friendship  by  words  of  kindness  penned  in  your 
behalf.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  you  are  insensible  to  high  mo- 
tives and  deaf  to  honourable  appeals ;  I  supposed  you  to  be  a  man 
capable  of  truth  and  fairness,  and  subject  to  their  influence  ;  and 
I  wasted  good  feeling  by  stretching  to  you  a  generous  hand.  For 
the  moment  you  were  profuse  in  your  expressions  of  gratitude  ; 
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but  tihose  who  knew  jou  better  tbau  I,  predicted  that  the  gratitude 
would  prore  a  sham,  and  that,  should  the  positions  be  reversed,  you 
would  crush  instead  of  help  me.  "  You  are  generous,"  said  a  gen- 
ilaraan  to  me  on  the  morning  on  which  the  article  appeared,  '^  to  a 
man  who  has  not  a  spark  of  generosity  in  his  nature  ;  you  depre- 
cate severe  attacks  upon  a  man  who  shows  no  mercy  to  his  opp(h 
nents,  and  is  approachable  only  with  the  weapons  that  are  used 
againgt  a  bully."  My  friend  was  right,  and  I  wrong.  Had  I  been 
.as  well  acquainted  with  you  as  I  am  now,  I  should  hfive  said  that 
Mr.  Powell  did  the  country  good  service,  and  that  you  deserved 
•the  castigation  he  administered  to  you.  Please  accept  this  as  my 
mature  o{»nion,  and  as  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  for  the  foUy 
of  treating  you  as  a  reputable  opponent.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
it  agidn. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Coloniit  died  in  my  hands. 
Eighteen  months  after  my  separation  from  it,  its  then  editor,  Mr. 
O'Bkien,  indited  a  friendly  notice  on  the  occasion  of  my  emanoi- 
pation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Globe. 

It  suits  your  convenience  to  pass  in  silence  my  connection  widi 
your  journal.  I  am  not  surprised ;  for  the  man  who  in  1858 
sought  my  services,  and  in  1860  publicdbied  my  praise,  now  attempts 
to  convey,  an  impression  adverse  to  my  usefulness.  From  the  Bbowm 
of  to-day,  mortified  and  sour;  I  appeal  to  the  Brown  of  Jamiary, 
1860,  for  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  now  heaped  up<m  me.  The 
following  editorial  paragraph  from  the  0-hbe  of  January  28thf 
.I860 — emanating  as  it  did  from  your  own  pen — almost renden 
nnneoessary  any  other  vindication  m  reference  to  proceedings  prior 
to  that  date : 

**  We  are  sure  the  Reform  party  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
Ake  Hamilton  Times  is  about  to  be  placed  in  a  still  more  efficient 
position  than  it  has  ^joyed  yet ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  placed  under 
ihe  Editorial  care  of  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  wiio  for  eighteen 
mofnths  past  has  been  connected  with  this  journal.  Mr.  SheppavA 
.  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  press  of  Hamilton.  He  is  an  abfe 
.man  and  an  excellent  writer.  We  part  wi&  our  aav^ere  with 
.regret^  but  at  the  same  time  heartily  rejoice  that  he  is  about  lo 
ittSHime  a  position  in  which  he  may  be  of  eesential  sendee  to  thio 
liberal  cause,  and  earn  new  laurels  for  himself." 
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'  How  happens  it,  sir,  that  a  writer  who  m  January,  1860,  waa 
^  a  great  acquisition  "  to  a  newspaper,  one  who,  according  to  your 
own  estimate,  was  capable  of  '^  essential  service,'^  and  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  won  some  laurels  as  the  condition-precedent  of 
tiie  ^*  new  laurels  '^  you  indicated ; — ^how  happens  it,  I  ask,  that 
such  an  one  is  now  vilified  by  the  Olohej  slandered  by  yourself^ 
and  maligned  by  your  echoes  ?  I  shall  essay  an  answer  to  this 
question  bye-and-bye.  It  involves  a  little  bit  of  political  history, 
and  I  desire  to  keep  it  distinct  from  the  strictly  personal  account 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  settle  with  you. 

*^  Then  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Times^  which  speedily  withered 
in  his  hands/'  My  severance  from  the  Times  arose  out  of  private 
matters,  with  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  has  a  right  to  meddle. 
I  only  know  that  it  did  not  "  wither,"  and  that  the  parties  who 
then  held  a  proprietary  interest  proposed  terms  with  a  view  to  my 
Continuance.  Besides,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  2Vm€S  was  a  sharp 
thorn  in  your  side.  Had  it  been  ^^  withering "  very  visibly,  you 
would  not  have  employed  your  hounds  to  bark  at  it,  nor  would  yoa 
have  reproduced  their  barking  in  the  Olobe, 

*^  Then  the  editor  of  the  slave-mongering  secesmon  Washington 
Cbntftfufton,  which  he  soon  did  to  death."  Are  you,  sir,  inca- 
pable of  aught  but  lying?  Or  are  you  strinpng  together  lies  and 
guesses,  under  an  expectation  that*  the  truth  will  never  overtake 
them  7  I  went  to  Washington,  not  as  editor  of  the  CafutitutiKm^ 
but  under  a  confidential  engagement  with  theBreckenridge  Central 
Committee,  and  maintained  that  relation  until  the  close  of  the  pre- 
tidentiat  campaign ;  the  invitation  which  took  me  thither  having 
proceeded  from  gentiemen  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  ma 
whilst  connected  with  the  Republic  seven  years  previously.  How 
my  services  were  appreciated  you  may  learn  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  your  Washington  friends,  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  of 
War ;  for  the  chairman  of  the  Breckenridge  Committee,  Governor 
BnvBNS,  is  at  present  colonel  of  the  Highland  recent,  and  he 
knows  better  than  any  other  person  exactly  what  I  did  at  Wash- 
ington. During  last  winter,  I  contributed  daily  to  the  OanMHtvh 
Uonj  but  I  was  not  responsible  either  for  its  conduct  or  its  fitter. 
fha*  Me  WIS  not  deaUi,  as  you  allege,  but  removal  from  Wasii- 
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ingUm  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  Souibeni  CoofedenMsj, 
subject  to  some  arraQgement  made  bj  Mr.  Bbownx,  the  proprietoc, 
indi  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  Montgomery  papers. 

^^  Then  a  secession  writer  at  Richmond."  Plainly,  another  lie^ 
sir.  Mr.  Daniel,  of  the  Examiner,  ofhreA  me  an  editorial  posiir 
iion  upon  that  journal,  which  I  declined ;  and  all  the  writing  t 
©yer  did  at  Kchmond  was  as  correspondent  of  a  foreign  journal 

My  present  connection  widi  The  Leader  is  hardly  a  fair  subject 
of  remark.  I  am  acting  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Likdset,  who  was 
for  several  months  debarred  from  duty  by  illness,  and  whos^  atten- 
tion, since  his  recovery,  has  been  absorbed  in  domestic  Affiun. 
But  as  sickness  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  assaults  of  the.  Globe, 
I, cannot  reasonably  expect  that  you  will  be  considerate  or  even 
toithful  in  referring  to  myself  as  his  substitute.  It  is,  howevei^ 
satisfactory  for  me  to  know,  as  I  do  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Beatt, 
that  since  July  the  circulation  of  each  edition  of  The  Leader  has 
largely  increased,  and  that  it  is  to-day  more  prosperous  and  more 
influential  than  ever.  If  you  believe  what  you  have  been  baa^ 
««nough  to  write,  you  would  pray  from  mommg  till  night  for  my 
•continuance  here.  And  it  is  because  you  are  aware  vf  the  grow- 
ing power  of  The  Leader  y  and  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the 
Globe  as  a  Canadian  organ  of  the  Washington  government,  that 
you  seek  this  method  of  prejudicing  a  formidable  rival.  ,  It  is  the 
trick  of  a  coward,  as  false  as  he  is  contemptible. 
*  I  propose,  sir,  to  say  a  word  touching  your  general  aocMsatkm^ 
that  I  am  a  <<  hireling,"  available  by  any  party  who  may  pay  me  ; 
and  I  shall  again  place  yourself  against  yourself.  Your  conv^- 
nient  memory  may  not  recall  a  meeting  held  subsequent  to  the.  St 
Xawrence  Hall  Convention,  in  1859.  Mr.  Mowat  may  refre^b 
your  memory,  if  at  fault.  It  was  alleged,  you  are  aware,  tbajk 
my  motion  for  "  pure  and  simple  dissolution,''  in  amendment  to 
your  vague  resolution,  was  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  h^ 
tween  ourselves ;  and,  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  you  ^oke  of  th^ 
expression  of  this  idea  by  one  of  your  acquaintances.  You  i^ded 
your  reply,  which  was  something  like  this :  "  A  bv gam  with  Sespk 
iPARD  to  humbug  the  Convention?  Preposterous!  ,If  I  wantef 
io make  such  a  bargain,  he  is  about  the  liisf  ip^ { wnM tt^ 
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to  ibr  fJie  purpose.  He  is  too  nnmani^able  for  that.''  Yen 
Here  right,  Mr.  Brown.  There  was  no  compact  between  as  in  the 
Conrention.  Yon  and  I  acted  independently  of  each  other,  as 
Mr.  HoLTON  can  testify.  And  jour  familiarity  with  me  had  taught 
you  diat  I  conld  not  be  readily  ^'  managed ''  when  trickery  was  ta 
be  accomplished.  Others  have  formed  the  same  estimate.  I  ami 
as  yon  describe  it  ^'  cantankerous"  when  ganmion  is  on  the  board. 
And  I  submit,  therefore,  that  by  your  oKn  testimony  I  am  acquit- 
ted of  the  pliability  which  is  the  prime  element  in  tiie  composition 
of  a  ^^hirolmg.^  I  have  changed  my  ground  often,  and  my 
alliances  more  than  once ;  but  no  politician  in  cr  out  of  Canitda 
can  prove  that  any  of  these  changes  has  been  mercenary  in  ito 
origin.  I  have  avoided  fixedness  in  busmess  simply  because  I  am 
inflexibly  resolved  to  avoid  debt.  I  have  returned  from  the  Ghrtt 
to  the  Moderate  ranks  nmply  because  excellent  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation have  satisfied  me  that  the  'leaders  of  the  ultraists  are 
cUsihonesty  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  vulgar  scramble  far  office^ 
and  that  their  party  ^  disorganized  as  it  w,  is  powerless  for  good. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  at  Washington,  and  those  who,  like  yourself,  ^'  look  to  Wash- 
ington.'* I  have  not  been  behind  its  scenes  without  learning  some 
useful  lessons.  I  went  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  American 
system.  I  returned  convinced  that  that  system  is  rotten  to  the 
core  ;  convinced  that,  practically,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  Britidi 
system — ^that  it  is  more  demoralizing  both  to  politicians  and  people 
---and  that  its  democracy  leads  to  but  one  alternative,  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Your  gentlemen  who  "  look  to  Washington,'**  on  the 
other  hand,  ignoring  the  teachmgs  of  the  past,  and  discarding  the 
flferiking  warnings  of  the  present,  persist  in  striving  to  force  Canada 
down  the  rapids  of  democracy,  that,  with  the  province  American- 
ised, you  may  realize  the  gains  which  will  remain  beyond  your  reach 
so  long  as  the  people  of  Canada  cherish  attachment  to  the  mother 
famd. 

The  repeated  endeavours  you  have  made  to  render  me  responsible 
fbr  a  species  of  Canadian  Know-Nothingism  are  almost  onworthjr 
of  notice.  All  I  have  done  has  boen  to  direct  attention  to  the 
itio  temper  which  has  been  and  yet  is  displayed 
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by  noiihemera  whom  British  capitalista  have  mvested  with  authoritjr 
over  others.    It  is  too  bad  that  upon  the  Northern  Biulroad,  owned 
and  sustained  by  British  subjects,  only  Americans  have  had  a 
chance  of  employment  under  Mr.  Grant.     He,  and  others  like 
him,  if  they  come  here  in  good  faith,  should  evince  a  spirit  the  op- 
posite of  that  which,  until  very  recently,  has  prevailed  ia  the 
management  of  the  Northern  Railroad ;  and  if  they  refuse,  they 
must  expect  criticism  and  censure.    Professing  as  you  do  strong 
British  feelingp,  you  should  be  the  last  to  palliate,  still  less  to  de- 
fend, the  exclusiveness  in  which  many  Americans  amongst  usindulge* 
And  now,  Mr.  BaowN,  let  me  revert  to.  the  question  mooted  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  letter.     Why  did  you  and  I  differ  ?    Why 
did  we  separate  ?    An  article  which  I  sent  to  the  Elora  Obser^feTj 
and  which  appeared  in  its  cdumns  some  titne  in  December,  1859, 
partially  furnishes  an  answer.    Having  found  a  constitutional  agi- 
tation more  awkward  than  you  anticipated,  you  sought  to  set  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Convention,  or  to  thrust  upon  the  party  your 
own  version  of  the  compromise  entered  into.     I  said  in  the  Observer 
what  I  was  not  allowed  to  say  in  the  0-lobey  and  thereupon  we 
quarrelled.    The  editorship  of  the  Hamilton  Times  enabled  me  to 
expose  the  insincerity,  the  dishonesty,  of  the  movement  as  contrd- 
led  by  yourself;  and  those  exposures  led  to  the  feud  which  has  its 
olimax  in  your  disgraceful  outburst  of  thia  morning.    Tou '  de- 
nounced me  because,  having  detected  the  fraud  you  were  practising 
upon  the  oppositionists  of  Upper  Canada,  I  dared  to  expose  you 
and  to  invoke  upon  you  the  scorn  you  deserved.    From  then  till 
now,  your  journal  hajs  followed  me  with  a  petty  vindictiveness  that 
has  known  no  limit.    Upon  every  ppssible  occasion  it  has  assailed 
me,  imputing  to  me  functions  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
trying  to  injure  my  professional  standing  in  Canada ;  and  now  you^ 
air,  concentrate  your  envenomed  hate  in  a  single  article,  with  the 
hope  that  by  piling  lie  upon  lie  you  may  succeed  m  crushing  me. 
Thank  God,  I  am  beyond  your  power.     My  livelihood  is  not  do- 
pendent  upon  your  good  will ;  my  future  is  not  contingent  upon 
your  patronage. 

I  am,  &c., 

GbOBGE  SHEPPABa 

December  14ih,  1861. 
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PRINCIPLES    OP    MR.    BUCHANAN 


THOSE   OF  MR.  BROWN. 


Tlfr.  Brown's  newspaper,  the  GHobe,  is  generally  "  down*'  upon 
tK>me  public  man  whom  it  wishes  to  ostracUe.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
the  person  at  present  in  this  alarming  predicament.  The  &lobe 
luscases  him  of  anything  and  everything  the  most  remote  from  the 
trath,  such  as  of  bemg  a  Republican  some  years  ago,  &c.,  &c.* 
In  various  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  especially  in  one  in  which 
an  article  appears,  written  during  the  last  session,  about  the  time 
ihat  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  want  of  confidence  in  thej)resent  Adminis- 
tration, a  letter  which  he  wrote  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  same 
session,  to  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  who  was  an  aspirant  for  the 
^Speaker3hip  of  the  Assembly,  promising  that  gentleman  his  vote  is 
;alluded  to,  and  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  endeavoured  to  be  fast- 
.ened  upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  based  on  the  said  letter.  The  GHobej  in  its 
eagerness  to  destroy  Mr.  Buchanan,  politically,  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  tothreaten  to  publish  this  important  State  paper !  To  shew  how 
little  Mr.  Buchanan  values  the  menace  of  such  an  one  as  the  ^^  Edi- 
tor-in-chief "  of  the  said  journal,  at  the  Editor's  urgent  request  he 


*  Those  of  oar  readers  who  wish  to  gratify  a  oommendable  curiosity  as  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  ioiquities  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  stands  charged 
4HW  referred  to  the  columns  of  the  Olobt  for  the  last  three  months. 
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has  favored  him  with  the  letter  in  qaestion,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  only  evidence  of  incoDcnstency  against  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  that 
g£  trying  to  the  last  to  ihink  well  of  Mr.  Brown's  motives ;  the 
writer  of  it  was  at  length  driven  to  consider  him  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  all  politicians^  or,  in  his  own  words^  ^  not  good  enou^ 
to  be  bad." 
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SPEAKER  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 


OB  TBB  OOOAUOB  OF  TKB  LATTBB  BBIBO 


NOMINATED  TO  THAT  OFFICE  BY  HIS  PARTY. 


Mountain,  Hamilton,  let  August,  1863, 
Saturday  Evening. 
My  Deab  Sib  : 

I  write  jou  a  line  to  Bay  that  if  your  name  is  proposed  for  the 
Speaker's  chair,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  voting  for  you.  I 
should  be  truly  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  you  all  the  respect 
I  can,  without  violating  my  conscience ;  and  this  is  to  a^mit  the 
goodness  of  your  motives,  and  the  wonderful  energy  of  your  cha- 
racter. The  fact  that  I  cannot  go  farther  on  your  road,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  to  give  you 
my  assistance  so  fieur,  thus  shewing  that  no  personal  enmity,  or  ill- 
will,  is  the  cause  of  my  subsequent  or  previous  expressions  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  way  in  which  you  seem  to  think  you  can  serve 
a  new  country  like  Canada. 

You  think  that  a  Political  Economy  suited  for  Britain  (and  one 
the  very  contrary  of  that  under  which  the  infancy  of  that  country 
jurospered)  is  equally  suited  for  this  young  country.  I  cannot  give 
^though  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  so)  my  mental  assent  to  any  pro- 
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portion  of  any  approach  to  Free  Trade  m  a  new  countiy.    I,  bt 
fact,  deny  that  potitical  economy  is  a  science  at  all !    A  science  i» 
a  system  of  fixed  fSsicts ;  and  the  facts  of  Political  Economy  caa 
only  be  circumstaneeBy  unless  we  would  leg^late  with  oar  eyes  shut,, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  the  countiy  m  which  we  le^date.. 
I  see  that  the  Free  Trade  Legslation  of  England  was  a  horrible 
blunder  from  1842  downwards,  and  I  belieye  the  opening  of  its- 
flood-gates  in  1846,  would  have  caused  a  Reyolution  in  Enghmd^ 
from  want  of  employment  alone,  but  for — ^first — the  providential:, 
existence  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  gave  England  back,  from 
America,  eyery  sovereign  America  had  drawn,  and  afterwards 
(immediately)  the  providential  discoveries  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia  as  gold  fields.    But  for  these  sources,  we  could  not  have  ^ven 
the  world  the  gold  which  Peel's  open  ports  secured  to  foreigners, 
without  their  giving  the  least  equivalent.     Gold  did  not  exist  in 
the  necessary  quantity,  even  althou^  (which  must  have  done)  we 
were  willing  to  ^ve  British  labour  at  half  nothing  for  it.    And  I 
see  that  even  discoveries  of  Gold  would  not  make  Free  Trade 
tolerable  in  Canada,  circumstanced  as  she  is.    We  have  proof  pod- 
tive  of  this  in  the  sad  experience  of  Lower  Canada,  m  the  past. 
She  followed  the  advice  of  England,  and  did  nothing  but  grow 
wheat,  allowing  England  to  furnish  her  with  her  supplies  of  goods. 
She  got  Gold,  or  its  equivalent,  just  as  much  as  if  there  were  Gold 
mines  at  Acton ;  and  she  grew  and  grew  wheat  till  she  could  grow 
no  more.    The  land,  like  an  impoverished  animal,  became  the  prey 
of  insects.     She  had  not  known  that  rotation  of  crops  is  necessary, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  attained  without  a  home  manufacturing  and 
ardzan  population,  to  make  the  farmer  a  market  for  his  roots,  vege- 
tables, milk,  beef,  and  other  things  which  he  cannot  export.    I  see 
that  (let  them  do  their  utmost)  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
cannot  export  enough  to  pay  for  the  least  importations,  to  which 
practically,  we  can  reduce  our  purchases  from  foreigners ;  so  in 
our  ctreUmHancei,  it  is  practical  patriotism  to  prevent  the  country 
becoming  spendthrift  in  the  particular  of  purchasing  more  tiian  the 
least  quantity  of  foreign  labour.     The  less  money  we  send  away 
to  pay  for  foreign  articles,  the  more  we  have  to  expend  upon  articles 
of  home  manufacture,  and  in  local  improvements.     Now,  if  I  knew 
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that  this  (the  employment  of  &e  people)  is  the  only  question  of 
any  oomparatiye  importance  in  Canada  (and  I  have  this  great 
guarantee  for  Ae  correctness  of  my  opnion,  that  no  man  is  more 
interested  than  I  am  in  die  country  taking  large  importatioiiB) 
what  must  Jthink  of  you  as  a  practical  patriot,  if  you  do  not  see 
it  of  any  importance  at  all  ?  It  is  clear  that  either  I  must  haye  a 
great  contempt  for  you  as  a  practical  man,  or  for  myself ! !  I  must 
suppose  tiiat  you  have  done,  and  will  do,  incalculable  harm  in  incul- 
cating "Free  Trade**  (or  large  purchases  by  Canada,  of  foreign 
labour)  firom  day  to  day.  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  yourself  a 
patriot,  but  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  just  as  eveiy  day  we  see 
men  who  thiok  they  are  Christians,  but  are  not  so. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  a  practical  patriot,  I  think  you  unsound  at 
the  core.  I  deeply  regret  this.  I  have  neither  desire  nor  abiKty 
to  be  a  leader  m  poUtics,  and  I  would  as  soon  follow  you  as  any 
other  man.  Even  in  respect  to  the  foregoing  matter,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  Canadians,  there  is  evidentiy  a  great  gulf  between  tis^ 
and  THB  ONLT  RESULT,  I  believo,  of  representation  bt  popula- 
tion WOULD  BE  TO  WIDEN  YOUR  FIELD  FOR  DOING  HARM  ON  THIS 
VITAL  MATTER  OP  OUR  PROVINCIAL  EMPLOYMENT.   More  pOWer  WOUld 

be  ^ven  to  new  comers,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  know  any- 
thing about  the  great  interests  of  Canada.  I  have  always  placed 
a  hi^,  because  a  true,  value  on  the  advantage  to  United  Canada^ 
of  the  greater  experience  of  Lower  Canada  as  a  country.  But 
for  the  votes  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  we  would  still  be  buying 
firom  the  United  States  our  Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery^ 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Cotton  Yam,  and  all  our  Cotton  and  Flax  Goods^ 
fcc,  &c.,  and  we  would  not  have  recovered  yet  from  the  money 
panic  of  1857.  This  service  of  Lower  Canadians  to  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  of  more  consequence  to  Upper  Canada  tiian  all  the  harm 
tiiey  have  done  us,  or  have  been  represented  to  have  done  us, — 
supposing  such  representations  all  true,  which  they  are  not.  But 
supposing  that,  instead  of  doing  great  harm,  situated  as  we  are, 
representation  by  population  was  as  undoubtedly  as  right  and  good 
a  thing  as  the  freeing  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Southern  States ;  should 
we  not  take  warning  by  seeing  the  lives  and  treasure  sacrificed  hy 
lincoln  and  Seward?    The  goodness  of  the  principle  will  not 
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atone  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  or  for  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
'Country.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  you  that,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  Representation  by  Population,  is  just  to  decide  againat 
•a  Federal  Union  witii  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  aiid  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  for  these  small  colonies  never  could  j<Hn  Canada 
upon  such  a  principle. 

And  supposing  ttiat  some  good  instead  of  consideraUe  evil,  were 
to  arise  through  the  discussion  of  Representation  by  Population, 
there  could  be  no  good  that  would  bear  the  least  comparison  to  tbe 
injury  done  tiie  people  of  Canada,  by  your  putting  into  abeyance  liie 
legitimate  vital  matters  which  should  be  discussed  under  the  Con- 
stitution, in  order  that  the  Constitution  itself,  or,  in  plainer  langua^, 
a  Revolution  might  be  discussed  in  the  fieuie  of  immense  armies  on 
our  frontier.    In  this  vibw  alonb  (your  requiring  to  give  w 

THE  agitation  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  FOR  BOMB  TEABS)  I 
BHOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  YOU  IN  THE  SpBAKBR'S  ChAIR. 

A  political  party  in  Canada,  that  dares  not  make  the  individual 
well-being  (for  which  employment  is  only  another  word)  of  tiie 
peq)le  of  Canada  the  first  and  most  essential  thing  in  its  politics, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  something  monstrous,  besides  being  a 
contradiction  m  terms.  The  most  practical  loyalty  in  Canada  is  to 
labour  that  Canadians  should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  United 
States,  but  those  who  would  allow  the  English  Boards  of  Trade, 
and  the  Manchester  School  of  Politicians  to  dictate  to  Canada, 
justify  the  Canadians  in  complaining  that  their  liberty  is  not  tiiat 
of  a  country  whose  laws  are  dictated  by  its  own  public  opinion,  but 
that  it  is  a  dependent  colony.  Under  such  circumstances,  how 
long  could  the  connection  last  ?  If  Canadian  labour  is  to  have  no 
advantage  even  in  Canada,  (it  having  none  in  the  Empre  else- 
where) Canadians  will  feel  that,  as  British  subjects,  their  heritage 
is  one  only  of  duties  to  perform,  and  disadvantages  to  face,  and 
not  of  privileges  to  enjoy,  as  was  the  heritage  of  him  who  could 
Bay  of  old  "  Sum.  Bomanus.''  Even  if  fitted  for  Englwid,  Free 
Trade  is  not  fitted  for  Canada  nor  for  the  Empire.  Free  Trade,  in 
truth,  is  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire,  which  under  its 
blasting  operation  is  a  mere  bundle  of  sticks  with  no  bond  of  union. 
In  Canada  no  one  wants  protection  to  Manufactories,  except  to  the 
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^^xtent  to  which  it  is  the  farmer's  interest  to  promote  these,  in  the 
doable  view  of  their  existence  finding  him  an  additional  market 
for  wheat,  and  the  only  other  market  he  can  have  for  farm  products 
that  wont  bear  the  expense  of  exportation,  and  of  their  at  the  same 
time  finding  employment,  without  expatriation,  to  such  of  his  family 
as  are  unfit  for  AGRICULTURALISTS. 

I  could  not  number  myself  amongst  any  party  that  did  not  make 
the  greater  employment  (which  under  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand means  the  better  paid  employment)  of  Canadians  the  first 
question  of  Canadian  politics,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  through 
the  most  determined  efforts  to  limit  importations,  so  that  our  money 
may  not  be  squandered  on  foreign  labour.  A  Canadian  who  gives 
a  hundred  sovereigns  and  gets  its  value  in  British  goods,  does  not 
get  an  equivalent.  He  only  gets  an  equivalent  if  Britain  takes 
for  them  in  payment  the  produce  of  Canada.  In  giving  away 
Gold,  he  gives  away  a  portion  of  the  basis  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  all  confidence,  credit,  and  circulating  medium  is  built,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  telling  to  how  many  times  the  taking  away  of 
the  hundred  sovereigns  injures  the  country,  unless  the  exports  of 
the  country  are  equal  to  its  imports,  which  in  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,  they  never  are,  practically,  however  much  they  may 
appear  to  be  so.  I  have  lately  got  hope  in  this  matter  from  a  new 
quarter.  Some,  whose  consistency  compels  them  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  see  its  evil  in  Canada,  and  propose  that 
far  a  limited  period^  say  ten  years,  or  during  the  infancy  of  Cana- 
dian Manufactures,  there  should  be  protection.  To  this  compromise 
I  would  agree. 

Yours  faithfiilly, 

Isaac  Buchanak. 
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^e  object  o{  these  few  concluding  remarks  is  to  refer  to  an 
wticle  on  the  RaciMtoerrr  Treaty  by  *'  A.  A.  B.^'  which  lately 
aj>peared  in  the  British  Ameriean  Magazine.  It  has  evidently 
been  written  in  England,  and  however  well  meaning,  does  not  go 
to  the  root  of  this  vifcal  matter.  The  writer  says :  ":5^  the  Colonies 
wiih  to  retain'  the  exietmg  etmneetiony  they  nmet  he  ready  to  do 
what  is  in  their  power  to  assist  their  fellovihsuijects  at  home  by 
reeiproGOting  benefits,*^  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  people  in 
the  old  country  and  in  Canada  have  different  notions  of  the  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  colony  which  would  confer  the  greatest  amount 
cf  reoiprotal  advantage.  It  is,  oofertunately,  a  foregone  conclu- 
non  an  ike  xniadB  of  peofde  at  home,  equally  expressed  in  the 
foregring  and  m,  the  foUoifing  quotation,  tihftt  the  policy  which 
ao>  auamy  in  Canada  ttnnk  best  t&t  the  working  classes  of  the  mother 
eoaniry^  aswell  lor  the  people  of  Canada^  must  necessarily  be  at 
iht  expeafle  -ef  the  mother  country. 

^^  Shmddy  however^  ike  West  be  beaten j  and  a  compromse  be 
idometoin  the  States,  bfuihieh  Canada  and  the  provinees  would 
be  required  to  grant  favouraUe  conditions  to  the  States,  then  the 
timeiootdd  be  comets  efmsiderwhat  ought  to  be  done;  for  it  would 
ie  ihm  that  the  poUtioal  bearing  of  the  Sfobject  would  beeome  of 
vital  inpertance,  and  that  the  eolonieewould  haoe  to  decide  whether 
4li^  would  retain  the  EngUsh  eonmaUm  or  r^eet  it  for  that  ofihe 
tatatee:' 

)  We  would  again  repeat,  that  the  proposed  Zefiver^  is  entirely 

J9ak  ioduetrial  ^aeaBure,  and  would  have  bo  political  bearing  whair 

0ver.    Canada  is  detemhied  to  remain  true  to  the  mother  covntiy 

politically,  though  also  determined  to  remain  true  to  itself  indus- 

trially. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  statmg  that  Snglaad  moat  arrange  to  make 
Oaoada :  nftutial  territory,  in  ease  of  war  with  ihe  Aznerioains,  is 
.*oriy  the  least  offenmve  and  strongest  way  of  getting  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  mother  country  to  reflect  that  the  Free 
ITrade  legudation  of  Britain  left  the  cdoniea  no  industrial  advants^e 
.to  fight  for. 
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In  regard  to  the  political  position  of  Canada,  Mr.  Bnchanaa'r 
conviction  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  save  her  to  the 
Empire  is  rapidly  to  increase  and  strengtiien  her  producbg  popiH 
lation/which  he  believes  can  only  be  done  either  by  a  peipetoation 
of  the  present  Reciprocity  Treaty,  or  by  the  introduction  of  more 
extended  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  whidi  he 
has  named  ^^An  American  Zollverein ;"  and  to  awaken  the  people 
of  Britam,  as  well  as  Canada,  to  this  great  truth  is  the  object  indiidk 
Mr.  Buchanan  sees  to  be  all  important  at  this  crisis  of  aibin. 

HOW    MB.    BUCHANAK    WOULD    SETTLE   THE    BECIFBOCITY    TRKATY. 

DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  mind,  howeverj^  is  entirely  practical,*  and  Us 
having  proved  the  right  of  the  people  of  Oaaada  to  do  as  tliey 
please  in  Legislation,  and  also  the  advantage  to  any  country  in 
North  America  of  a  tariff,  does  not  interfere  with  his  practising 
what  he  preaches  m  regard  to  ^^FoliUoei  Ecommff  being  a  science 
not  of  fixed  facts  but  of  circumetaneee.^*  And  he  has  kindly 
enabled  the  Editor,  in  clodng  his  labours,  to  be  the  first  to  announce 
the  quarter  from  which  Mr.  Buchanan  now  looks  for  the  means  of 
saving  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  for  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  Buchanan  would  hold  &Bi  to  the  general  patriotic  view  of 
which  he  has  been  the  apostie,  that  no  general  theories  should  be 
allowed  to  undermine  the  great  object  of  each  country's  legislation, 
the  greatest  amount  of  well-being  or  employment  for  its  own  popu- 
lation ;  but  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings  he  has  always  insisted 
that  the  first  procuring  and  afterwards  securing  the  best  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  Canadian  farmer  is  the  indispensjihie  condition 
of  the  well-being  of  all  other  classes  as  well  as  of  the  fieufmer. .  And 


*  "  British  principles  (says  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  one  of  his  writings),  before  the 
present  unprincipled  dajs,  differed  from  all  other  theories  in  this,  that  thej 
embodied  themselTeB  in  well  understood  British  interests,  and|that  the  theorj 
was  immediately  departed  from  whenever  it  was  seen  to  undermine  the  interest 
to  promote  which  it  was  set  up.  How  different  this  from  the  course  of  the 
Americans  who  worship  system,  and  persist  in  their  Banking  and  other  theories, 
long  after  it  is  clear  these  are  destroying  the  great  interests  to  promote  which 
they  were  instituted.'' 
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as  he  sees  the  continuation,  if  not  the  extension,  of  the  Reciprocily 
Treaty  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  this  great  end,  he  considers  it 
the  plain  duty  of  the  Canadian  statesman  to  keep  in  view  this  vital 
interest  of  the  jfiEUrmer  to  the  setting  aside  for  the  present  of  all 
minor  considerations,  and  aU  other  eonnderations  hs  holds  to  be 
minar. 

Though  local  political  mfluences  in  the  United  States  may  lead 
that  country  under  temporary  excitement  to  forget  the  interest  of 
its  whole  people  (which  certainly  is  bound  up  in  the  Bonding 
System  and  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  British  America),  and  may 
even  lead  to  the  twelve  months'  notice  being  given  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  great  Mth  in  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  American  people,  especially  as  the  gircum-  ' 
8TAN0BS  enable  Canada  to  make  certtun  concessions  as  a  quid  pro 
qm.  The  circumstances  alluded  to  flow  from  the  alteration  of  the 
American  currency.  The  increased  volume  of  circulating  mediiun 
in  the  United  States  has  in  the  same  proportion  increased  the 
wages  of  the  people,  and,  therefore^  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
that  country.  In  these  circumstances  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
would  be  as  well  protected  by  the  tariff  that  existed  at  the  formation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  as  by  the  increased  one  that  now  exists 
in  Canada.  On  condition,  therefore  that  the  Americans 
would  yield  to  canadian  vessels  in  their  ports  the  same 
coasting  prtvilbobs  as  are  yielded  American  vessels  in 
Canadian  Poets  (and  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this 
should  not  have  been  the  case  all  along),  Mr.  Buchanan 
would  be  willinq  to  bbduob  "reciprocally"  the  Canadian 
Customs'  duty  to  what  it  was  poRBiBRLY  on  almost  every 
article,  the  importation  op  which  prom  the  United  States 

IS  SHOWN  to  have  FALLEN  OFF  UNDER  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 

Rbciprooity  Treaty.* 

*  Mr.  Buchanan  woald  not  make  any  sweeping  change  or  vnhinge  the  Tariff 
generally.  He  wonld  not  do  more  than  is  required  by  the  circumstances.  He 
is  fond  of  quoting  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head's  didactic  delirery,  when  in  Canada, 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  British  Goyernment's  latterly  insisting  on  acting  too 
much^  and  on  general  principles  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  exact  circum- 
stances ;  this  Sir  Francis  represented  to  be  quite  as  unreasonable  as  if  a 
physician  were  to  insist  on  doting  a  whole  family  wheneyer  any  one  of  its 
members  required  to  be  dottd ! 
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These  aimpl^  lure  Mr.  Bttcluaaa'«  vieiirs  «t  tiua  saomettt  m,  ihu 
.great  queation,  The  IkUtor  iROH^d  aot  jmsuine  to  «dd  ittiytreoiiii 
of  his  owft,  but  in  clwi&g  ha  veuld  ^e  expiMaMD  ttoa  ftelk^ 
which  IB  verygenesal,  viz:  that  e?oii  m  'Oase  the  aotiee  of  ibb 
ahrogation  of  the  Regiprooity  Treaty  is  giyeayit  n6ver  ivritt  be 
abrogated;  the  obvious  interests  of  both  countries  so  loudly  prstost 
against  any  ttung  so  suicidal.*  A  judi0iousii0gooal)(Hra{)pciivbedlby 
each  ooiurtry  could  easily  veeeia^  difieremes.  Men  like  Mr. 
Boahanan  md  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  of  St.  Paul%  Miuaeseto,  who 
bave  already  shown  that  they maderataiid  the  w^edt  thoremgUyy 
and,  at  &e  same  time,  who  have  tiie  greatest  resect  fo  eaoh 
<»tber's  oeuatries,  could  settle  the  batfis  ef  aiPtanran^nienty^iiher  at 
Quebec  or  Washington,  in  a  mngie  week,  if  not  in  a  flbgle  dl^y. 

The  geu^oal  principle  loog  held  by  Mr.  Buohanan,  (nift  which 
we  faiow  Mr.  Tajrler  and  other  distii^pushed  Anenoatis  ace 
delighted),  will  be  found  nmaoag  throu^  all  ioa  ipeockea  and 
wntiogs,  ia  ccntuaied  in  page  181^  via : 

"l%<rt  white  we  ih  Canccda  have  no  mih  farther  to  increase  our 
Cfugtoms*  duties^  and  while  we  look  to  doing  away  entirely  with 
those  on  Tka,  Sugar ^  and  all  articles  which  we  do  not  grow  or 
manufacture,  our  Prornidal  policy  is  not  to  incur  debt  for  any- 
(king  we  can  avoid,  and  we  shall  never  consent  to  reduce — otherwise 
ihan  as  a  matter  of  Reciprocity  with  the  tTNiTilD  S^tates — the 
-duties  on  articles  which  we  can  grow  or  manMfacture?^ 


•  LegtelaUon  will  be  reqnbed  to  tfi^ct  the  abrogatiKni  oCtha  Siel^ffOflKy 
'T-realj,  and  the  AmericaQs  wiU-pvol^aUj  delaj  thialtom  MmetO'Ume ;  tikaagh 
Toluntaiy  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  upset  bj  either  par^,  the  mataal 
adyantages  meantime  would  be  jast  the  same.  Hr.  Buchanan  thinks  the  Op- 
position in  the  United  States  is  more  to  the  bondstge  or  obligation  for  ten-  y^ars 
4han  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  eren  the  notice  may  aoFt  be  glvtm  whenliie 
Amerieans  reflect  that  this  would  p«t  it  intathe^power  of  Nora  Sootia  and  )(ew 
Drmttwiok  to  alter  their  Hgislaliioa. 
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TH£4I>)>JEtK8B  OF  THfi  KSTBOFOUVAV  TBADES'  DEUSeATBS  TO  T9RIB  FKir*: 
UOW-COWSfT&YKES  ON  THlfi  Iin:BES9r9  AKD  PSBSENT  POSITION  OF  TH]$r 
JLABOURING  CJLAJ3SES  OF  THE  £MPIBS,  SHOWING  THAT  THERE  IS  LITTLE 
OF  THAT  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  AMONG  THEH  WHICH  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMISTS  WOULD  HAVE  US  BELIEVE. 

Fbllow-Gountbymen  : 

Th€ire  is  not  recorded  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  onr  country,  nor 
indeed,  in  tiie  history  of  all  nations,  when  the  great  subject  of  the 
natural  and  social  rights  of  those  who  lire  by  means  of  their  labour^ 
which  required  to  be  so  thoughtfully  considered,  so  clearly  explained,' 
uid  so  zealously  and  faithfully  supported,  as  the  present  era. 

Intimately  connected  as  we  are  with  the  interests  of  labourersv 
by  being  members  of  that  class  who  have  to  support  themselres  and 
their  fim^es  by  the  constant  exercise  of  labour,  and  being  entrusted 
by  BO  many  of  our  fellow  labourers  of  this  nation  with  the  great 
duty  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  great  operating 
natural  and  social  causes  which  affect,  either  beneficially  or  injusiw 
iously,  the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
laibour,  we  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the  working  mm 
of  tins  great  country  to  the  following  declaration  of  our  views. 

On  looking  steadily  and  carefully  at  those  natural  sources  fimft 
which  the  physical  well-being  of  all  men,  in  every  nation  of  4he 
world,  are  derived,  we  discern  that  none  of  the  material  produc- 
tions in  nature,  adapted  either  for  food  or  for  clothmg,  for  shelter 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  varied  and  abundant  though  these  mate- 
rials are,  can  be  acquired  excepting  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  labour  of  man.    We  discern,  moreover,  that  little  advanee^ 
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mad  could  have  been  made  in  the  necessary,  nsefbl,  or  orna- 
mental appropriation  of  the  crade  materials  of  natore,  if  the  efforto 
oflalKmrhad  not  been  made  in  separate  departments  of  indnstry, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  writers  on  political  economy,  the  diyision  and 
sob-diTision  of  labour. 

The  effyrts  of  labourers  being  thus  directed  to  a  mnltiplieify  of 
employments,  each  man  midertaldng  a  particular  occupation  for 
tiie  purpose  of  ensuring  a  common  and  general  object,  which  is, 
superioriiy  of  production  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  these  eflforiB 
of  labourers  have  become  united  efforts  by  reason  of  the  produo- 
fions  of  each  labourer  being  received  and  exchanged  by  and  witt 
his  fellow  labourers,  the  seyeral  producti<ftkS  thus  becoming,  by  this 
fiict  of  exchange,  the  constituted  means  by  which  the  labourers  and 
their  fiunilies  are  supported. 

On  conffldering  anxiously  the  social  principle  thus  involved  by 
the  action  of  labourers  having  become  an  unUedj  and,  hence,  a 
dependent  action — ^the  one  being  dependent  on  the  other,  by  tilie 
fact  of  exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  consumption,  of  each  other's 
production — we  see  that  some  rule  or  Zatr  of  action  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  preserving  the  constituted  right,  or  the  due  en- 
joyment of  those  who  have  entered  upon  this  conjoined  course  of 
labour,  involving,  as  it  does,  production  of  commodities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  consumption  of  them  on  the  other. 

By  looking  carefully  on  the  ample  state  of  things  just  aUuded  to 
— ^the  combbation  of  the  passive  matter  of  nature,  and  of  the  acti?e 
power  of  the  labour — ^the  elements  of  the  earth  and  the  labour  at 
ipfffi  directed  to  educe,  to  alter,  and  to  modify  these  elements  fiv 
use  and  convenience — we  see  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  d 
ip^  in  asocial  state  are  constituted.  We  see  that  man  must,  by  the 
constraining  character  of  those  circumstances  with  which  his  natural 
condition  is  surrounded,  unite  himself  with  his  iieiffhbour  in  order 
to  accomplish  any  satisfactory  and  successful  progress,  or  acquire 
the  possesion  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  for  his  comfortable 
subEdstence.  A  most  important  question,  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  things  just  alluded  to,  is  then  presented  to  us,  which  is,  who 
constitutes  this  neighbour  with  whom  the  agreed  union  of  labour, 
together  with  the  exchange  of  jiroductdons  resulting  from  it,  takes 
place? 
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To  ihia  important  qoesiioii  one  right  answer,  and  one  only,  can 
be  given,  which  is,  he  who  is  nearest — that  is  a  fellow-coontryman* 
We  see  then,  Aat  in  the  order  of  nature,  p*u>r%  of  connection — 
ffwrity  in  the  nnion  of  labour-^prim^  in  the  exchange  of  pro< 
dnctions  or  in  commerce  must  spring  up  and  sabast  between  men 
b  that  particular  sphere  which  they  inhabit,  this  great  sodal  act 
and  principle  prevailing  in  every  community  or  nation.  By  this 
course  it  is  that  the  connection  of  £Bunily  with  property  is  estab- 
fished. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  prioriiy  of  connection  just  alladed  to  must 
of  necestil^  solxust,  and  attaching  to  this  priority  a  rule  or  law  of 
progress,  which  is  required  everywhere  and  over  everything,  we 
maintain  that  the  social  obligations  <^  men  are  of  that  character 
which  requires  them  to  attach  themselves  in  the  first  place  to  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-<M)untrymen  or  fellow-labourers.  We  main- 
tain that  commerce,  which  is-an  exchange  of  productions  between 
man  and  man,  should  be  conducted,  in  every  nation,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  comprehend  and  preserve  to  the  utmost  degree  the 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  nation.  Hence  we  advance  and 
maintain  the  principle  that  established  and  home  trade  should  jir«^ 
be  contidered  and  preserved,  and  that  changes  and  foreign  trade 
ought  to  be  undertaken  only  by  means  of  that  value  or  capital 
which  may  be  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  maintaining  in 
their  enjoyments,  the  members  of  each  nation. 

Ton  wUl  discern  that  the  principle  of  commerce  just  adverted 
to  by  us  is  that  principle  which  was  ancientiy  adopted  by  our  an- 
cestors, the  incorporation  of  it  in  our  laws  and  in  our  practice  hav- 
ing formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  characteris- 
tics of  the  British  Constitution,  though  the  principle  has  been  so 
partially,  and  hence,  so  unjustiy  applied,  as  to  derange  and  destroy 
its  own  operation,  thereby  causing  the  minds,  even  of  many  thought- 
ful and  honourable  men,  to  suspect  its  truth,  to  deny  its  utility,  and 
to  demand  its  rejection. 

Deeidy  impressed  by  the  degraded  social  condition  of  so  many 
men  in  our  own,  and  also  in  other  nations — so  many  human  crea- 
tores  being  seen  to  suflfer  under  the  tremendous  evils  of  poverty 
and  destitution — a  claas  of  men  have  been  induced,  during  the  last 
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seventy-fiTe  years,  to  direct  the  power  of  their  mmds  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy.  Foremost 
of  tiiese  writers  was  Dr.  Adam  Bmith.  The  woric  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  appearing  under  the  striking  and  alluring  titie  of  '^  The 
Wealth  of  Nations j*'  many  persons  were  induced  to  read  the  elab- 
orate statements,  and  the  ingenious  reasonings  contained  in  it, 
and  also  to  place  rehance  on  those  commerdal  doctrines  which  are- 
msanly  propounded  in  it.  Since  the  departure  of  Adam  Smitii,  a 
number  of  other  writers  have  sprung  up  who  have  receired  him  as 
tiieir  chief  authority,  or  leader.  Thus  a  modem  school  of  Political 
and  Social  Economy  has  been  reared  in  our  country.  By  this 
school  all  the  most  important  subjects,  connected  with  the  physical 
interests  of  men,  have  been  freely  dealt  with  ;  for  besides  adieus- 
aon  of  the  natural  means  placed  within  the  appropriation  of  man 
for  his  maintenance,  together  with  the  various  methods  invented 
and  adopted  by  man  for  making  this  appropriation,  his  right  to  in- 
troduce his  ofbpring  into  the  worid,  has  been  discussed  also.  The 
main  result  of  the  intellectual  efibrt  of  this  school  is  the  adhesion 
given  by  its  members  to  the  doctrine  of  free  social  and  commercial 
action. 

We  have  it  tiius  announced  to  us  that  it  is  under  the  operation 
of  unregulated,  stimulated  and  universal  competition,  we  are 
henceforth  to  live. 

Cheapness  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  one  great  and-  desirable  at- 
tainment. But  the  cheapness  that  is  attained  under  tiiis  system 
is  not  the  result  of  fair  and  distributory  abundance— being  mainly 
acquired  by  diminishmg  the  enjoyments,  or  the  consumption,  of 
tiiose  by  whose  labour  productions  are  derived,  and  by  that  eco- 
nomy of  labour  by  which,  in  so  many  instances,  the  labourer  is  cast 
off  altogether  from  employment,  because  a  cheaper,  that  is,  a  less 
consuming  instrument  than  his  body,  is  invented  and  applied.  The 
labour  of  the  working  man  thus  becomes  a  superfluous  commodity  m 
the  market,  so  that  he  must  either  be  an  outcast  altogetiier  from 
society,  or  else  find  some  way  of  doing  more  work  for  less  materials  of 
consumption  ;  and  even  then,  if  he  should  succeed  in  tins  course  of 
realising  cheapness,  he  becomes  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
other  of  his  fellow-labourers  down  to  tiie  same  degraded  level  ta 
which  he  is  reduced. 
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Bad  and  appaUing,  however,  as  is  the  existing  condition  of  so  manj 
whose  only  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  is 
Ihe  exercise  of  their  daily  labour,  yet  we  msdntain  that  the  pros- 
pect before  us  is  still  more  dark  and  gio<»ny.  We  declare  to  you 
our  conviction  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  su£foring  and  of  desti* 
lution  impends  over  the  labouring  classes  and  their  families,  both 
of  tins  and  of  all  other  nations,  unless  the  falseness  of  the  free  or 
competitive  system  be  thoroughly  penetrated,  clearly  exposed,  and 
a  course  of  general  commerce,  very  diflferent  from  that  emanating 
from  the  fi^e  system,  be  entered  upon. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
eveiy  working  man,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  should  be  mado 
acquainted  with  the  delusion  that  prevails  regarding  Adam  Smith'a 
writings,  as  also  the  writings  of  those  who,  together  with  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  constitute  the  modem  school  of  Political  Economists. 

It  has  been  asserted  throughout  the  country,  and  often  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  tiiat  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  labour, 
comprised  as  these  rights  are  in  the  principles  of  general  commerce, 
has  been  so  well  and  so  fully  considered  and  explained  by  this 
body  of  writers,  that  the  vital  subject  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  subject 
thoroughly  understood  and  settied.  Writers  and  statesmen  have 
asserted  this  with  so  much  confident  assurance  that  laws,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  depends,  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances, made,  and  in  others  abrogated,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  advanced  by  this  school  of  economists. 

Now  a  more  fatal  delusion  than  that  of  placing  faith  in  the  pro- 
ficiency of  this  school,  cannot  be  entertained,  and  we  are  bound  to 
announce  to  you  that  a  deception  of  the  grossest  character  has  been 
practised  on  the  nation  with  regard  to  it.  This  assertion  we  will 
prove,  and  the  proof  shall  be  derived  from  the  leading  economists 
themselves,  they  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that 
the  true  characters  of  the  mam  branches  of  the  science  of  Social 
Economy  have  not  been  discovered  by  them. 

The  proof  which  we  will  adduce  first,  is  derived  from  tiie  writ^ 
ing?  of  Mr.  M'Gulloch,  who,  himself  being  a  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  acknowledging  him  as  his  leader  and  master,  has^ 
nevertheless^  admitted  in  a  passage  in  the  introductory  part  of  his 
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own  work,  that  his  master  was  very  deficient*    The  fi^wing  is  the 
passage:— 

^^  Howeyer  exceOent  in  many  respects,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  errors,  and  those  too  of  no  slight  importance,  in  ^T^ 
Wealth  cf  NaJbhM.^  Dr.  Smiih  does  not  say  that,  in  prosecnting 
each  branches  (^  industry  as  Are  most  adTantageoos  to  themselves, 
individuals  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are,  at  the  same  time, 
mo9i  adrantageous  to  the  public.  His  leaning  to  the  c^em  of 
M.  Quesnay — a  leaning  perceptible  in  eveiy  part  of  his  work— - 
made  him  so  fiur  swerve  from  tiiie  sounder  principles  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, as  to  admit  that  the  preference  shown  by  individuals  in  favour 
of  particular  employments  is  not  always  a  true  te$t  of  their  public 
advautageousness.  He  c<xundered  agriculture,  though  not  the  only 
productive  employment,  as  the  most  productive  of  any;  the  home 
trade  as  more  productive  than  a  direct  foreign  trade ;  and  the  latter 
than  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  these  distinc- 
tions are  all  fundamentally  erroneous.  *  *  *  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  principal  defect  of  ^The  Wealth  of  Nationie*  consists  in 
tiie  erroneous  doctrines  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  invariable 
value  of  com,  and  the  e&ct  of  fluctuations  in  wages  and  profits  oa 
prices.  These  have  prevented  Dr.  Smith  from  acquiring  clear  and 
accurate  notions  respecting  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  have,  in  CQusequenoe, 
vitiated  the  theoretical  conclusions  in  those  parts  of  his  w<»rk  which 
treat  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  tiie  principles  of  taxation." — 
Prineiplee  of  Political  Ueonompy  by  J.  B.  M'CuDoch. 

If  you  will  examine  carefully  the  foreging  extract,  you  caanol 
fidl  to  discern  how  great  those  deficiencies  are  which  tiie  pupil 
alleges  against  the  master,  fi>r  he  declares  him  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  and  value,  firstiy,  of  home  trade  ;  secondly,  of 
fcreign  trade ;  and,  tiiirdly,  of  the  carrying  trade  between  naticms. 
A  pretty  extensive  category  of  ignorance  this  is ;  and  then  in  addition^ 
he  declares  that  the  master  was  not  aUe  to  discover  the  laws  which 
govern  the  rate  of  profit.  Now,  as  all  increase  of  wealth  is  compre- 
hended by  the  term  of  profit,  so,  failing  to  discover  and  apprehend 
the  whole  subject  of  the  creation  of  wealth* 

The  next  category  of  deficiences,  admitted  by  the  schoohnen  them- 
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selves,  we  derive  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  MalAus.    Hey  ate 
•comprised  in  the  following  passage :— ^ 

"  Since  the  era  of  these  distinguished  writers,  the  subject  has 
gradually  attracted  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
particularly  during  the  la^t  twenty  or  thirty  years.  M  the  main 
propoGdtions  of  the  science  have  been  examined,  and  the  events 
which  have  since  occurred,  tending  either  to  illustrate  or  confute 
them,  have  been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion and  discussion  seems  to  be,  that  on  some  very  important  points 
there  are  still  great  differences  of  opinion.  Among  these,  perhaps, 
may  be  reckoned,  the  definitions  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour 
— ^the  nature  and  measures  of  value,  the  nature  and  measures  of  tiie 
principles  of  demand  and  supply  ;  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  rent ; 
the  causes  which  practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  wealth ; 
the  level  of  the  precious  metals  m  different  countries ;  the  principles 
of  taxation,  &c." — Principles  of  Political  Sconomy,  by  T.  R. 
Malthus,  edition  1836,  page  3. 

By  this  passage  from  the  wiitkgs  of  Malthus,  containing  his 
Aifest  judgement,  for  the  work  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
you  irifl  see  how  mudk  the  writers  m  Political  Economy  have  left 
for  succeeding  inquirers  to  6X{dore,  to  discover  and  to  ezplaia  to  th& 
worid. 

The  next  evidence  which  we  will  adduce,  is  derived  from  the 
reeorded  judgmrat  of  a  scientific  and  practical  statesman,  one  who, 
having  attadied  hiasdf  to  the  liberal  political  party,  before  entering 
<m  public  life  in  the  House  of  Commons,  devoted  himself  with  the 
Edinburgh  schoohnen,  to  an  especial  study  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  We  allude  to  Francis  Homer.  He  studied  patientiy 
and  perseveringly  Adam  Smith's  work.  He  studied  also  tiie  scienee 
of  Political  Economy.  The  result  of  Ms  stuifies  acre  communicatod 
to  us  in  the  following  passages : — 

^^  We  have  been  under  the  necessiiy  of  suspendmg  our  progress 
in  the  perusal  of  ^  The  Wealth  of  Natums^  on  account  of  the  insnr- 
Bountable  difficulties,  obscurity  and  embarrassment  in  which  the 
.reasoning^  of  the  5th  Chapter  are  involved.  It  is  amusong  to  recollect 
ihe  history  of  one's  feelings  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.    Many  years 
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ago,  when  I  first  read  ibe  '  Wealth  of  Nations/  the  whole  of  die 
first  book  appeared  to  me  as  perspicuous  as  it  was  interesting  and 
new.  Some  time  afterwards,  while  I  lived  m  England,  I  attempted 
to  make  an  abstract  of  Smith's  principal  reasonings,  but  I  wai 
impeded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  real  mecuure  of  value^  and  the 
distinction  between  nominal  and  real  pric^  ;  the  discoveiy  that  I  did 
not  understand  Smith,  speedily  led  me  to  doubt  whether  Smith 
understood  himself, — ^and  I  thought*!  saw  that  the  price  of  labour 
was  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodiiy ;  but 
the  discussion  was  too  hard  for  me,  and  I  fled  to  something  more 
agreeable  because  more  easy." — Memoirs  of  Francis  Somer,  vol.  ly 
page  163. 

^^  There  has  been  nothing  new  very  lately  in  the  line  of  Political 
Economy,  though  Brougham's  work  and  Malthus's  are  a  great  deal 
for  one  year.  An  indirect  application  was  made  to  me  to  furnish 
a  set  of  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  *  SmithU  Wealth  of  Nations.^ 
This,  of  course,  I  declined,  because  I  have  other  things  to  attend 
to,  even  if  I  had  been  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking,  which 
certainly  I  am  not  yet,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  expose  Smith's  errors 
before  his  work  has  operated  its  full  effect.  We  owe  much  at  present 
to  the  superstitious  worship  of  Smith's  name,  and  we  must  not 
impair  that  feeling  till  the  victory  is  more  complete.  There  are 
few  practical  errors  in  the  'WeaWi  of  NationSy^  at  least  of  any 
great  consequence ;  and  until  we  can  give  a  correct  and  precise 
theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  wealth,  his  popular,  and  plausible,, 
and  loose  hypothesis  is  as  good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  other*"' 
— Undy  vol.  i.,  page  229. 

The  opinions  just  quoted  are  those  of  a  man  who  was  expressly 
educated  as  a  scientific  statesman,  and  who  was  introduced  and 
received  in  Parliament  with  this  high  character. 

You  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  deep  importance  of  his  words  when 
he  declares  that  a  correct  and  precise  theory  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  wealthy  has  not  been  discovered  either  by  Adam  Smith 
or  by  any  other  member  of  the  school. 

The  writer  who  has  appeared  last  on  the  stage  of  literature  of 
those  who  are  connected  influentially  with  the  modem  school  of 
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Political  Economiste,  is  Mr  John  Staart  IfiU ;  the  work  of  this  writer 
haying  been  very  recently  presented  to  the  world.  l!he  estimatioii 
in  which  Mr  liGll  holds  the  work  of  Adam  Smith — ^that  work  which 
onr  most  influential  and  leading  statesmen  have  of  late  declared  to 
be  allH9uf5cient  for  goidii^  them  in  their  most  important  courses  of 
national  law-making,  is  announced  by  the  following  words  5<— 

"  The  *  TTeaftA  of  Nations  '.is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and,  in  aU, 
imperfect.  Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up 
almost  from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  society,  from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  never 
separated  his  more  peculiar  theme,  though  stiQ  in  every  early  stage 
of  its  progress,  has  advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  pomt  at  which 
he  left  it." — Principles  of  Political  Economy  ^hj  John  Stuart  Mill, 
vol.  i.  preface,  p.  6. 

Such  are  the  proo&  we  have  to  lay  before  the  working  men  of 
this  nation  respecting  the  assumed  discoveries  and  the  doings  of  thifl 
highly  vaunted  school.  That  which  the  whole  people  have  been 
exhorted  to  admire  and  to  adopt,  is  addmitted  to  be  nothing  better 
than  "  a  popular  plausible,  and  loose  hypothesis,"  but  although  of 
this  worthless  character,  it  is,  nevertheless,  pronounced  to  be — '^  as 
good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  other." 

Many  more  such  proofs  might  be  adduced,  but  we  have  adduced 
Bufficient.  You  will  now  see  how  urgent  the  necessity  is  for  renewed 
and  more  skilful  investigation  in  this  important  field  of  science, — a 
.field  of  inquiry  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  yourselves  and  your 
families,  of  every  family  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world, 
are  comprised. 

The  great  and  urgent  question  then  is — What  shall  we  do  ?  What 
practical  course  can  we  adopt?  In  reply  to  this  question  we  answer 
as  follows: — We  enjoin  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  well,  and 
consider  maturely,  the  few  suggestions  and  the  declarations  contained 
in  this  address.  Enough  is  presented  in  it  to  lead  your  minds  to  a 
solemn  consideration  of  those  principles,  and  that  course  of  social  action, 
which  conduce,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  elevation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  depression,  of  tiie  interests  of  those  who  have  to  live 
by  their  labour.  Be  prepared  to  give  us  effectual  support  for  securing, 
before  a  competent  tribunal,  a  full  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
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mi^lgr  iobject  We,  on  our  p«rtiy  iviH  be  prqitred  te  9iUmt^ 
efidMoe,  and  to  aolmiii  Mi^omeiit,  m 

CMtBioed  in  this  addiMB.  TUb  we  aotemnly  pronnie  you.  But  then 
thb  etidenee,  sod  this  argaiiieitt  mort  be  sobmitted  to  thoee  vbo 
•Ime  CM  gjive  to  tfiem  praotieal  iDflnence  and  effect  when  tbeyeie 
80  estaUiahed.  We  mean  iboae  rtateamen  to  whom  the  power  of 
^verning  the  nation  is  entrosted. 

It  18  generally  aeen  and  adnutted  that  the  gOYeming  principle 
and  power  of  our  country  are,  at  the  present  juncture  of  our  national 
affiurs,  in  a  position  of  lamentable  instabiliiy,  which  it  could  not  be 
]f  the  principle  were  true,  and  the  power  broadly  and  deeply 
founded. 

The  predominating  bfluenoe  and  power  of  aristocratic  gDvemment 
having  prevailed  for  a  lengthened  period,  are  now  passed  away. 
The  aristocratic  party  have  raised  the  structure  of  its  government 
tsipon  the  ancient  constitutional  principles,  departed  from  these  prin- 
ciples, introduced  corruption,  and  is  now  deposed. 

The  predominating  influence  and  power  of  the  mid^  dasses  of 
the  nation  are  acknowledged  and  accepted  at  the  present  time.  This 
party  having  introduced,  as  principles  ef  general  social  action,  the 
meanest  incentives  and  motives  that  can  animato  the  human  mind,, 
namely,  the  firee  and  full  action  of  unenfightened  self  interest — the 
unquaMed  love  of  wealth  and  the  gratification  of  this  love— the 
accumulative  principle  of  social  action  instead  of  tiie  £stributive — 
their  political  philosojdiy  being  of  a  diaraeter  wholly  mercantile, — 
18  now  impaired  and  degraded  by  the  conflictmg  operation  of  those 
courses  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  stimulates.  This  power  also  is 
in  a  condition  to  be  rejected. 

Let  us,  then,  be  prepared.  You  be  prepared  to  give  us  all 
necessaiy  support  in  a  tomperato,  firm,  and  constitutional  manner, 
— ^at  an  times  remembering  that  in  undertaking  to  argue,  and  to 
treat  of  our  own  rights  and  intorests,  we  must  necessarily  argue  and 
treat  also  of  the  rights  and  mtorests  of  others.  We,  on  our  parts,  w91 
be  ready  to  show  your  rights,  both  in  a  manner  and  in  substance 
not  hitherto  attempted.  Resting  our  case  on  its  ri^t  foundations^ 
and  submitting  it  in  the  good  shape  of  calm  and  dispasaonate  reason- 
ing, there  will  not  be  wanting  to  us  sealous  and  honourable  advocates. 
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both  within  the  walk  of  Parliament  and  without  them,  by  whose  idd 
a  full  and  fidr  hearing,  followed  by  a  juBt  judgement,  will  be  ensured 
us. 

If,  then,  your  judgments  approve  the  views  and  declarations 
we  have  now  submitted  to  you,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  pve  an  ardent 
support  to  tihie  cause  in  every  sphere  where  your  iniSuence  may  be 
exerted  and  felt,  and  on  every  fitting  opportunity.  Moreover,  you 
must  be  resolute  in  demandhig  that  ye  be  heard.  This  hearing 
will,  we  feel  assured,  lead  to  convincement  in  the  cases  of  those  whom 
we  desire  and  require  to  convince  ;  and  convincement,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  to  extend,  will  lead  to  the  recognition  and  adoption 
of  that  just  national  policy,  and  of  action  yi  accordance  with  this 
policy,  which  constitutes  the  only  remedy  for  those  terrific  social 
evils  that  so  many  labouring  members  of  our  country  have  to  feel 
and  deplore. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Delegates, 

John  Sbagravb,  President. 
Augustus  E.  Dblaforcb,  Secretary, 

10,  North  Square,  Portman  Place, 
Globe  Road,  MOe  End. 
Committee  Boom,  St.  Andrew  Cofiee  House,  ) 
82,  High  HoIb<Mm,  } 

London,  Uth  April,  1860.  } 


II. 

A  MOWiLllCHT  SUBBOUKHED  BT  BEPUBUCAK  INSTITUTIOHS-PBOrQS JeL  BT 
GENERAL  LAFAYETTE  IK  1882. 

(^JPrarn  the  Ammean  avihovy  Mr.  J,  Femdmore  Coapei^M  Re9i- 
dmce  in  France  in  1832.) 

I  felt  convinced  the  present  system,  the  JTMte  mOiUu  (that  of 
Louis  Philippe),  could  not  continue  long  in  France.  It  might  do 
for  a  few  years  as  a  reaction ;  but  when  things  were  restored  to 
fheir  natural  course,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  an  unnatural 
union  between  fiM^ts  that  are  peculiar  to  despotism,  and  facts  that  are 
peculiarly  the  adjuncts  of  liberty ;  as  in  the  provimons  of  the  Code 
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Napoleon^  and  in  the  liberty  of  the  presa,  without  naming  a  molti- 
tade  of  other  discrepancies.  The  juste  milieu  that  he  had  so 
admirabl J  described  could  not  last  long,  but  the  government  would 
soon  find  itself  driven  into  strong  measures,  or  into  liberal  measures^ 
in  order  to  sustain  itself.  Men  could  no  more  serve  ^^  God  and 
Mammon ''  in  politics  than  in  religion.  I  then  related  to  him  an 
anecdote  that  had  occurred  to  myself  the  evening  of  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  present  reign. 

[When  the  term  jvste  milieu  was  £r8t  used  by  the  king,  and 
adopted  by  his  followers,  LaFayette  said  in  the  Chamber,  that  he 
very  well  understood  what  a  juste  milieu  meant,  in  any  particular 
case.  It  meant  neitKer  more  nor  less  than  the  truth,  in  that  par- 
ticular case ;  but  as  to  a  political  party's  always  taking  a  middle 
course,  under  the  pretence  of  being  in  a  juste  milieUy  he  should 
liken  it  to  a  discreet  man's  laying  down  the  proposition  that  four  and 
four  make  eight,  and  a  fool's  crying  out,  ^^  Sir,  you  are  wrong,  for 
four  and  four  make  ten,"  whereupon  the  advocate  for  the  juste 
onilieu  system  would  be  obliged  to  say,  ^^  Gentiemen,  you  are 
equally  in  extremes,  four  and  four  make  nine.^^  It  is  the  fashion 
to  say  LaFayette  wanted  esprit.  This  was  much  the  cleverest 
thing  the  writer  ever  heard  in  the  French  Chambers,  and,  generally ,. 
he  knew  few  men  who  sud  more  witty  things  in  a  neat  and  unpre 
tending  manner  than  General  LaFayette.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
bias  of  his  mind,  which  was  littie  given  to  profound  reflections, 
though  distinguished  for  a  fart  bon  sens."}  This  is  a  note  at  foot  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  book. 

On  the  night  in  question,  I  Wjas  in  the  Tuileries,  with  a  view  to 
see  the  fireworks.  Taking  a  station  a  littie  apart  firom  tiie  crowd, 
I  found  myself  under  a  tree  alone  with  a  Frenchman  of  some  sixty 
years  of  age.  After  a  short  parley,  my  companion,  as  usual, 
mistook  me  for  an  Englishman.  On  being  told  his  error,  he  imme- 
diately opened  a  conversation  on  the  state  of  things  in  France.  He 
asked  me  if  I  thought  they  would  continue.  I  told  him,  no ;  that 
I  thought  two  or  three  years  would  suffice  to  bring  the  present 
system  to  a  close.  ^^  Monsieur,"  said  my  companion,  ^^  you  are 
mistaken.  It  will  require  ten  years  to  dispossess  those  who  have 
seized  upon  the  government  since  the  last  revolution.     All  the 
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joung  men  are  growing  up  with  the  new  notions,  and  in  ten  years 
they  will  be  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  present  order  of  things. 
Eemember  that  I  prophesy  the  year  1840  will  see  a  change  of 
government  in  France." 

LaFayette  laughed  at  this  prediction,  which,  he  said,  did  not 
quite  equal  his  impatience.  He  then  alluded  to  the  ridicule  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  his  own  idea  of  "J  Monarchy  tuith  Repub- 
lican InitibviJthnii^  and  asked  me  what  I*  thought  of  the  system. 
As  my  answer  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  other  questions,  will  serve 
to  lay  before  you  my  own  opinions,  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  me,  as  a  traveller  rendering  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen, 
I  shall  give  you  its  substance  at  length. 

So  far  from  finding  anything  as  absurd  as  is  commonly  pretended 
in  the  plan  of  ^^  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions,"  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  exactiy  the  system  best  suited  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  France.  By  a  monarchy,  however,  a  real  monarchical 
.government,  or  one  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  to  pre- 
dominate, is  not  to  be  understood,  in  this  instance,  but  such  a 
semblance  of  a  monarchy  as  exists  to-day ,  in  England,  and  formerly 
existed  in  Venice  and  Genoa  under  their  Doges.  In  England  th^ 
ariitocraey  notoriously  rules  through  the  king;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  France,  a  constituency  with  a  back  sufficiently  broad  to 
entitie  it  to  assume  the  name  of  a  republic,  might  not  rule  in  its  turn 
in  the  same  manner.  In  both  cases  the  sovereign  would  merely 
represent  an  abstraction ;  the  sovereign  power  would  be  wielded  in 
liis  name,  but  at  the  will  of  the  constituency  ;  he  would  be  a  parlia- 
mentary echo,  to  pronounce  the  sentiment  of  the  le^slative  bodies, 
whenever  a  change  of  men  or  a  change  of  measures  became  neces- 
sary. It  is  very  true  that,  under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  no 
real  separation,  in  principle,  between  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  government ;  but  such  is,  to-day,  and  such  has 
long  been  the  actual  condition  of  ^England,  and  her  statesmen  are 
fond  of  saying,  the  "  plan  works  well."  Now,  although  the  plan 
does  not  work  haif  as  well  in  England  as  is  pretended,  except  for 
those  who  more  especially  reap  its  benefits,  simply  because  the  legis- 
lature is  not  established  on  a  sufficientiy  popular  basis,  still  it  works 
1)etter,  on  the  whole,  for  the  public,  than  if  the  system  were  reversed, 
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a$  wa$f  armpit/  the  caUj  and  the  king  ruled  through  (he  Parliament^ 
instead  of  the  Parliament  ruling  through  the  king.  In  France  the 
facts  are  ripe  for  the  extension  of  this  principle,  in  its  safest  and 
most  sabtary  .manner.  The  French  of  the  present  generation  are 
prepared  to  dispense  with  a  hereditary  and  political  aristocracy,  in 
the  first  place,  nothing  being  more  odious  to  them  than  privileged 
orders,  and  no  nation,  not  even  America,  having  more  healtiiM 
practices  or  wiser  notions  on  this  point  than  themselves.  The 
experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  shown  the  difficulty  of 
creating  an  independent  peerage  m  France,  notwithstandfaig  tiie 
efforts  of  the  government,  sustained  by  the  example  and  widies  of 
England,  have  been  steadily  directed  to  that  object.  Still  tiiey 
have'  the  traditions  and  prestige  of  a  monarchy.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  see  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  LaFayette» 
Indeed,  some  such  policy  is  indispensable,  unless  liberty  is  to  be 
wholly  sacrificed.  All  experience  has  shown  that  a  king,  who  is  a 
king  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  is  too  strong  for  law,  and  the  idea  of 
restraining  such  a  power  by  principles^  is  purely  chimerical.  He 
may  be  curtailed  in  his  autiiority,  by  the  force  of  opinion,  and  by 
extreme  constructions  of  these  principles ;  but  if  this  be  desirable, 
it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  struggle,  and  begin  at  once  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  system  in  such  a  way  as  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  change. 

As  respects  France^  a  peerage^  in  my  opinion^  is  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable.  It  is  certunly  possible  for  the  king  to  maint^n  a 
chosen  political  corps,  as  long  as  he  can  maintain  himself,  which  will 
act  in  his  interests,  and  do  his  biddmg ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ascribe  the 
attributes  that  belong  to  a  peerage  to  such  a  body  of  mercenaries. 
They  resemble  the  famous  mandamus  counsellors,  who  had  so  great 
an  agency  in  precipitating  our  own  revolution,  and  are  more  likely 
to  achieve  a  similar  disservice  to  their  master  than  anything  else. 
Could  they  become  really  independent,  to  a  point  to  render  tiiem  a 
masculine  feature  in  the  state,  they  would  soon,  by  their  combina- 
tions, become  too  stron'g  for  the  other  branches  of  the  government, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  England,  and  France  would  have  ^*  a  throne 
surrounded  by  aristocratic  institutions."  THE  POPULAR  NO- 
TION THAT  AN  ARISTOCRACY  IS  NECESSARY  TO  A 
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IftOUABCHT,  I  TAKE  IT,  IS  A  GROSS  EBPOR.  A  titutar 
aifitocracy,  m  Bome  shftpe  or  other,  is  alyrv*  the  cameqtimce  of  a 
OMmarchy,  merely  because  it  is  the  refleotion  of  the  Boyereign'a 
&YOiir,  poKcy,  or  caprice ;  hni  political  aristocracies,  like  the  peer- 
age, have,  nine  times  in  ten,  proved  too  strong  for  the  monarch. 
Franoe  woidd  fi>nn  no  exception  to  the  role ;  but,  as  men  are  apt  to 
nm  into  Ihe  delusion  of  believing  it  liberty  to^strip  one  of  power, 
althongjh  his  mantle  is  to  M  on  the  few,  I  think  it  more  that 
probable  the  popular  error  would  be  quite  likely  to  aid  the  aristo- 
erats  in  eflfeoting  titehr  object,  after  habit  had  a  Kttie  accustomed 
ihe  nati(m  to  tiie  presence  of  such  a  body.  This  is  said,  however, 
vnder  the  snppontion  that  tiie  elements  of  an  independent  peerage 
eouU  be  found  in  France,  a  &ct  tiiat  I  doubt,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

IF  ENGLAND  CAN  HAVE  A  THRONE,  THEN,  SCJHr 
ROUNDED  BY  ABISTOCRATIOAL  INSTITUTIONS, 
WHAT  IS  THERE  TO  PREVENT  FRANCE  FROM  HAV- 
ING  A  THRONE  «  SURROUNDED  BY  REPUBLICAN  IN- 
STITUTIONS ?  "  a*e  word  ^<  RepubUc,''  though  it  does  not 
exclude,  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  ol  a  democracy.  It 
nesely  means  a  pofity,  m  which  the  predominant  idea  is  the  ^  public 
tiungi,''  <»*  C(»nny>n  weal,  mstead  of  the  hereditary  and  inahenablo 
f^ts  of  <»ie.  It  would  be  quite  practicable,  therefore,  to  establish 
in  France  such  an  efficient  constituency  as  would  meet  the  latter 
conditions,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  tinroiie,  as  the  machinery  neceet- 
aary ,  in  certain  cases,  to  |»romulgate  the  will  of  this  very  constituency. 
Vliis  is  all  that  the  throne  does  in  England,  and  why  need  it  do  more 
in  France  t  By  substituting,  then,  a  more  enlarged  constituency, 
for  the  borou^  system  of  England,  the  idea  of  LaFayette  would 
-be  completely  fuUilled.  The  reform  in  England,  itself,  is  quite 
Kely  to  demonstrate  that  his  scheme  was  not  as  monstrous  as  has- 
been  affirmed.  The  throne  of  France  should  be  occupied  as  Corsica 
is  occupied,  not  far  the  ^^firmative  good  U  doe$  the  naUony  90  much 
«s  io  frc»€nt  harm  from  tfo  lemg  occanUmdOy  vacant. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  gave  to  General  LaFayette  the- 
following  outline  €i  the  form  of  government  I  could  wish  to  give  to^ 
nance,  wove  I  a  Freni^man,  and  had  I  a  voice  in  the  matter.    I 
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^76  it  to  you  on  the  principle  already  avowed,  or  as  a  traveller 
furnishing  his  notions  of  the  things  he  has  seen,  and  because  it  may 
aid  in  giving  you  a  better  insight  into  my  views  of  the  state  of  this 
<jonntry. 

[a  monarchy  surrounded  by  rbpubuoan  iNSTrrunoNS.] 

I  would  establish  a  monarchy,  and  Henry  V.  should  be  the 
monarch.  I  would  select  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  which  will 
admit  of  his  being  educated  in  the  notions  necessary  to  his  duty ; 
and  on  account  of  his  birth,  which  would  strengthen  his  nominal 
^vemment,  and,  by  necessary  connexion,  the  actual  government : 
for  I  believe  that,  in  their  hearts,  and  notwithstanding  their  profes- 
sions to  the  contrary,  nearly  half  of  France  would  greatly  prefer  the 
le^timate  line  of  their  ancient  kingis  to  the  actual  dynasty.  This 
point  settled,  I  would  extend  the  suffrage  as  much  as  facts  would 
justify ;  certainly  so  as  to  include  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half 
of  electors.  All  idea  of  the  representation  of  property  would  be 
«*elinqu]shed,  as  the  most  corrupt,  narrow,  and  vicious  form  of  polity 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  invariably  tending  to  array  one  portion 
^f  the  community  against  another,  and  endangering  the  very  property 
it  is  supposed  to  protect.  A  moderate  property  qualifieation  mi^t 
be  adopted,  in  connexion  with  that  of  intelligence.  The  present 
scheme  in  France  unites,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  precisely  the  two 
worst  features  of  admission  to  tiie  suffirage  that  could  be  devised. 
The  qualification  of  an  elector  is  a  given  amount  of  direct  contribu- 
tion. This  qualification  is  so  high  as  to  amount  to  rq^resentation^ 
and  France  is  already  so  taxed  as  to  make  a  diminution  of  the 
burdens  one  of  the  first  objects  at  which  a  good  government  would 
aim ;  it  follows  that,  as  the  ends  of  liberty  are  attained,  its  founda- 
tions would  be  narrowed,  and  the  rq^resentatian  of  property  would 
be  more  and  more  insured.  A  simple  property  qualification  would, 
therefore,  I  think,  be  a  better  scheme  than  the  present. 

Each  department  should  send  an  allotted  number  of  deputies,  the 
polls  being  distributed  on  the  American  plan.  Bespecting  the  term 
•of  service,  there  might  arise  various  considerations ;  but  it  should 
not  exceed  five  years,  and  I  would  prefer  three.  The  present  house 
^f  peers  should  be  converted  into  a  senate,  its  members  to  sit  as 
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long  as  the  depntiee.  I  see  no  use  in  makmg  the  term  of  one  body 
longer  than  the  other;  and  I  think  it  very  easy  to  show  that  great 
injury  has  arisen  from  the  practice  among  ourselves.  Neither  do  I 
see  the  advantage  of  havmg  a  part  go  out  periodically  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  disadvantage,  as  it  leaves  a  representation  of  old,  and, 
perhaps,  rejected  opinions,  to  struggle  with  the  opinions  of  the  day. 
Such  collisions  have  invariably  impeded  the  action  and  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  our  own  government.  I  would  have  every  French 
elector  vote  for  each  senator ;  thus  the  local  interests  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  deputies,  while  the  senate  would  strictly  represent 
France.  This  united  action  would  control  all  things,  and  the  min- 
istry would  be  an  emanation  of  their  will,  of  which  the  king  should 
merely  be  the  organ. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  action  of  our  own  system  would  be  better, 
could  we  devise  some  plan  by  which  a  ministry  should  supersede  the 
present  executive.  The  project  of  Mr.  Hillhouse — that  of  making 
the  senators  draw  lots  annually  for  the  office  of  President,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  better  than  the  elective  system ;  but  it  would  be,  in  a 
manner,  liable  to  the  old  objection,  of  a  want  of  harmony  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  government.  France  has  all  the 
machinery  of  royalty  in  her  palaces,  her  parks,  and  the  other 
appliances  of  the  condition ;  and  she  has,  moreover,  the  necessary 
habits  and  opinions,  while  we  have  neither.  There  is,  therefore, 
just  as  much  reason  why  France  should  not  reject  this  simple  expe- 
dient for  naming  a  ministry,  as  there  is  for  our  not  adopting  it» 
Here,  then,  would  be,  at  once,  a  "  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions ; "  and,  although  it  would  not  be  a  throne  as  powerful 
as  that  which  France  has  at  present,  it  would,  I  think,  be  more 
permanent  than  one  surrounded  by  bayonets,  and  leave  Franco 
herself  more  powerful  in  the  end. 

The  capital  mistake  made  in  1830,  was  that  of  establishing  the 
ikr<me  before  establishing  the  republic  ;  in  trusting  to  men,  instead 
of  trusting  to  institutions. 

I  do  not  tell  you  that  LaFayette  assented  to  all  that  I  said.  He 
had  reason  for  the  impracticability  of  setting  aside  the  personal 
interests  which  would  be  active  in  defeating  such  a  reform,  that 
involved  details  and  a  knowledge  of  character  to  which  I  had  nothing 
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to  say ;  and,  as  respects  the  Due  de  Bordeaox^he  affirmed  Chat  (lid 
reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  over  in  France.  The  country  was  tired 
of  them.  It  niay  appear  presumptuous  in  a  foreigner  to  give  an 
opinion  against  such  high  authority ;  but,  **  what  can  we  reason 
but  from  what  we  know  ?  "  and  truth  compels  me  to  say,  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  opinion.  My  own  observation,  imperfect  though  it 
be,  has  led  to  a  different  conclusion.  I  believe  there  are  thousands, 
even  among  those  who  throng  the  Tuileries,  who  would  hasten  to 
throw  off  the  mask  at  the  first  serious  misfortune  that  should  befill 
the  present  dynasty,  and  who  would  range  themselves  on  the  dde 
of  what  is  called  legitimacy.  In  respect  to  parties,  I  thrnk  the 
republicans  the  boldest,  in  possession  of  the  most  talents  compared 
to  numbers,  and  the  least  numerous  ;  the  friends  of  the  king  (active 
and  passive)  the  least  decided,  and  the  least  connected  by  principle, 
though  strongly  connected  by  a  desire  to  prosecute  their  temporal 
interests,  and  more  numerous  than  the  republicans ;  the  Carfists,  or 
HmriquinquUUy  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  generally,  but 
secretfy,  susained  by  the  rural  population,  particularly  in  the  west 
and  south. 

LaFayette  frankly  admitted,  what  all  now  seem  disposed  to 
admit,  that  it  was  a  fault  not  to  have  made  sure  of  the  institutions 
before  the  kmg  was  put  upon  the  throne.  He  affirmed,  however, 
it  was  much  easier  to  assert  the  wisdom  of  taking  tiiis  precaution, 
than  to  have  adopted  it  in  fact  The  world,  I  believe,  is  in  error 
about  most  of  the  political  events  that  succeeded  the  three  days. 

III. 

JEQStraetfiiytn  Mr.  BwhananU  FamfiUet^ — ^^  Britain  the  Oauntrjf 
verms  Britain  the  Empire^^  or  ^^  The  encrffiee  of  Britain 
the  Empire  no  real  hemefib  to  Britain  ike  Country.^^ 

LABOtTS  nt  AJnBXOA  OBXATET  AWlCrXD  BY  SLATSBT  IB  TB*  0OT7TR,  Aim  Wt  IttV 
BXLIHIUSTAIinirO  PBHITSHTZAST  BYBTMK  IH  TBB  WKmm.'-VaM  POSITIOV  OP  «■■ 
BBOIPaOOITY  TBXATY. 

^'  The  statesmen  of  the  South,"  says  Mr.  Ormsbyin  his  work  ^have 
for  years  prided  theniselves  on  possessmg  the  principal  exports  of  the 
country.  The  production  of  immense  quantities  of  cotton  is  cer- 
tainly creditable  to  our  Southern  nei^bours  ;  but  its  slupment  to 
Europe  is  a  disgrace  and  shame  to  America.    The  cotton  crop  of 
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thig  country  is  the  basis  of  British  power  and  prosperity,  and  has 
been  for  years.    In  encouraging  her  export  of  her  raw  material 
to  be  manufactured  by  a  foreign  nation^  the  South  commits  an  act 
of  folly  for  which  she  is  not  pardonable,  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
reap  a  suitable  reward.    The  exclusiye  possession  of  that  raw 
material  lias  for  years  rendered  England  her  jealous  and  deadly 
enemy,  and  erery  moment  this  power  is  seeking  her  overthrow  and 
destruction.     The  ruin  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  th6  South^ 
has  ever  been  considered  by  England  as  the  sure  means  of  over- 
coming Southern  competition  in  the  production  of  cotton.     When 
the  slaves  of  the  South  are  freed,  England,  in  some  of  her  colonies, 
may  raise  cotton  as  cheap  as  she.    As  slavery  in  the  West  Inches 
<»ases,  Britain  iGnds  the  production  of  sugar  in  her  East  India  pos- 
sessioDS  profitable.     She  cannot  compete  with  slavery ;  but  with 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  States  cultivated  by  free  blacks,  she 
ean  to  profit  produce  her  sugar  and  cotton  in  her  Eastern  posses- 
sions ;  and  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  is  her  constant  study 
4ind  employment.     Should  she  fail  in  her  schemes  against  Southern 
slavery,  she  may  not  in  obtaining  the  command  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  her  inmiense  manufactures.     She  is  striving  for  this  con- 
stantly, and  ahready  produces  in  the  Indies  quite  a  respectable 
proportion  (about  a  fourth)  of  her  raw  cotton  imports*.     That 
England  will  ever  remain  dependent  cm  the  United  States  for  a 
raw  material  of  such  vast  importance,  no  sane  man  should  expect. 
The  produce  of  India  must  ahready  affect  the  Southern  cn^ ;  and 
how  long  will  it  be  before  it  shall  have  a  controlling  power  over  it  t 
Will  it  be  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  from  this  ?    How  long  ago 
was  it  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  did  not  exceed  ihe  present 
Indian  crop  ?    And  when  the  demand  for  American  cotton  is  so 
much  decreased  as  to  gradually  reduce  its  production,  how  is  the. 
South  to  help  herself?     She  wUl  then  find  it  too  late  to  encourage 
a  home  market  by  having  her  raw  material  manufactured  here, 
and  putting  the  American  manufacture  in  competition  with  the 
English.     En^and  wiU,  by  that  time,  not  only  have  the  manufac- 
ture and  the  trade  with  the  whole  world,  but  she  will  likewise  have 

*  Which  has  been  considerablj  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  Rebellion. 
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the  supply  of  tihe  raw  material  in  her  own  hands.  The  golden  oppor- 
tonity  for  patting  the  cotton  interest  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune 
is  passing  by.  England  has  had  no  raw  material  until  within  a 
short  period.  Had  our  land  been  supplied  with  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  raw  material  kept  at  home,  and  here  manu- 
factured, the  supply  of  cottons  for  the  whole  world  would  have  been  in 
our  hands,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  take  it  firom  us.  Under 
a  liberal  system,  ere  this  time,  our  manufactures  would  have  been 
as  extensive  as  those  of  England.  Neither  China,  tihie  Indies,  nor 
any  nation  or  people  on  the  globe,  would  prefer  to  be  supplied  by 
England  in  preference  to  America.  But  the  South  set  out  in 
1828  with  the  idea  that  England  was  the  only  purchaser  for  the 
bulk  of  her  crop  that  earth  would  ever  produce,  and  thought  her 
interest  consisted  in  securing  a  constant  sale  of  her  cotton  in  that 
market*  And  that  stupid  idea  has  been  since  hugged  with  John- 
Sull-like  pertinacity.  The  Southern  planters  have  made  a  gross 
mistake.  They  have  turned  with  utter  forgetfulness  and  indiffer- 
ence from  their  poverty-sticking,  pains-taking,  industrious  and 
ingenious  brothers,  whom  a  hard  destiny  has  cast  upon  the  sterile 
rocks  of  New  England.  Those  rich  and  lordly  planters  have 
passed  us  by  until  idleness  has  filled  our  heads  with  mischief 
which  wholesome  employment  would  have  averted.  HAD  THE 
COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  SOUTH  BEEN  ANNUALLY 
WORKED  UP  IN  NORTHERN  MILLS,  THE  SIN  OP 
SLAVERY  WOULD  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  DREAMED  OF, 
AND  THE  UNION  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  BOUND  IN 
BONDS  THAT  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OF  EARTH  COULD 
NOT  SUNDER." 

^^  I  have,  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  late  pamphlet, 
"no  sympathy  with  this  writer's  views  on  Slavery.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  always  seen  and  admitted  that  the  means 
used  by  the  Abolitionists  have  been  the  most  injudicious  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  And  the  step  which  I  would 
take,  or  encourage  the  Planters  to  take,  in  manumitting  the  Slaves 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  seen  by  my  speech  below,  which  is 
the  substance  of  some  notes  made  by  me  when  in  the  Southern 
States  about  ten  years  ago.    I. have  been  mduced  to  give  the 
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"  yrhoh  proceedings  of  the  Hamilton  Celebration,  on  first  Auguat 
*  1859,  by  way  of  showing  the  interest  taken  in  the  coloured  race  in 

€anada,and  her  anxiety  to  see  peacefully  solved  the  great  problem 

of  American  Slavery. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
EMANCIPATION,  1859. 

{Fr&n  th€  HamiUUm  Daily  SpeetiUar,) 

No  matter  what  any  one's  prejudices  against  coloured  people 
may  have  been,  he  cannot  but  have  been  pleased  to  see  some  five 
*CT  six  hundred  of  them  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

There  is  a  festival  here,  every  year,  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Coloured  people  from  St.  Catharines,  Niagara,  Brantford,  Toronto, 
and  numerous  other  places,  come  to  attend  it.  But  the  most  joyots 
of  all  their  celebrations  was  the  one  held  yesterday. 

It  differed  little  from  others  in  its  commencement.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and,  after  parading  the  city,  (among  other  inci- 
dents, three  cheers  were  given  in  front  of  our  oflSce,  for  the  Speo- 
tator;')  those  who  composed  it  proceeded  down  to  Christ  Church 
to  hear  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geddes.  But  after 
tiiis  was  over,  the  more  unusual  part  of  the  proceedings  commenced. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  had  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
'  coloured  people  of  Hamilton  and  their  friends  to  spend  their  annual 
holiday  in  his  grounds  of  Clairmont  Park. 

At  about  half-past  one,  a  stream  of  human  beings  commenced 
*'io  ascend  the  mounttun.  The  richer  portion  rode  in  cabs.  Those 
''  who  could  not  aflford  this  luxury,  trudged  along  gaily  afoot.  The 
'  weather  was  not  so  warm  as  to  render  exercise  unpleasant,  while 
'  jet  the  ^orious  August  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  splendor.  We 
^  Aafl  not  pause  to  tell  of  the  long  ascent,  but  must  devote  a  few 
'  lines  to  a  description  of  the  grounds  as  they  appeared  when  their 
'  imwonted  visitors  reached  them. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  house  is  a  Lawn,  studded  wiili  treei. 
fQCMs  was  tiie  {dace  where  the  spealdng  was  to  be  carried  tnu 
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Close  beside  it  is  the  orchard,  and  on  the  grass  here,  under  the  grate* 
fbl  shade  of  the  well  grown  apple  trees,  the  dinner  was  prepared. 
Twenty  snow-white  cloths  were  spread  under  as  many  leafy  fruit 
trees,  and  twenty  plates  and  glasses  lay  upon  each,  in  ordeiiy  dis- 
order. Each  tree  was  numbered,  and  to  each  party  of  twenty  & 
steward  from  among  themselves  was  appointed.  When  the  hoar 
of  three  had  arrived,  the  invited  guests  took  their  seats  under  the 
foliage,  and  the  stewards  uncovered  four  long  tables,  close  at  hand, 
which  fairly  groaned  under  the  weight  of  roast  beef  and  fowls,  and 
pies  and  pastry  of  all  kinds.  Boxes  of  oranges  and  huge  barreb 
of  lemonade  were  there  too.  In  fact,  all  the  preparations  made 
could  not  have  been  better  had  the  most  esteemed  of  Mr.  Bach*- 
nan's  private  friends  been  visiting  him  that  day. 

The  coup  cTcM  was  really  magnificent.     If  variety  be  channing, 
then,  indeed,  did  the  party  present  a  delightful  spectacle  !    There 
were  a  few  dozen  white  persons,  lookers  on.    The  Hon.  Adaa 
Ferric,  the  Rev.  David  Inglis,  Mr.  Scoble,  and  others,  were  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan,  their  family  and  household,  were  present. 
Then  there  were  people  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  fight 
cream  to  the  ebony  black.     Men  and  women  were  present  in  about 
equal  proportion.    Boys  and  girls,  aye,  even  infants  were  there  in 
numbers.     And  then  the  dresses !      One  party  of  gentlemen, 
yclept  the  ^^  Sons  of  Uriah,"  were  dressed  in  bUick  robes,  white 
pants,  and  three-cornered  cocked  hats  surmounted  by  black  and 
red  feathers.    Their  leader  had  scarlet  pants  with  a  gold  stripe^ 
and  a  cap  which  resembled  very  closely  those  of  the  Boyal  Soto- 
reigns  of  the  Orange  fraternity.    Another  of  their  officials  had  a 
huge  axe,  symbolical,  we  suppose,  of  the  destiny  of  the  sIsTfr- 
holder.    Then  the  ladies  !    Their  costumes  were  miracles !    The 
colors  they  seemed  to  admire  were  bright  as  the  sky  above  or  tb 
flowers  around.    Nor  are  we  sure  they  were  wrong.     It  may  sdt 
Europeans,  whose  skies  are  usually  overcast,  to  wear  dun,  or  roi- 
set,  or  umber,  or  gray.    Perhaps,  under  our  warmer  sun,  ne 
should  wear  more  blue,  or  scarlet,  or  green.     Our  birds  do.    So 
do  the  prairie  flowers.    However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  ihaj^ 
our  coloured  lady  firiends  displayed,  yesterday,  the  most  effiilgenl 
lobes,  the  most  splendid  silks  and  satins,  that  can  be  seen  in  a 
day's  shopping. 
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The  stewards  served  each  party,  as  fast  as  the  carvers  carved. 
Ibe  management  of  the  whole  dinner  was  left  to  the  guests,  and 
judiciously,  for  the  army  of  Hotel  waiters,  who  were  of  the  party^ 
cut  up  the  turkeys  and  chickens  as  easily  and  quickly  as  if  there 
were  no  sach  things  as  bones  in  ornithological  anatomy.  And 
they  carried  away  half  a  dozen  plates  at  a  time  as  if  there  were  no 
such  principle  as  gravitation  which  tended  to  make  them  fis^.  The 
reason  of  this  facility  it  was  easy  to  divine— men  do  that  beat 
which  they  have  most  practice  in  doing. 

There  was  not  a  jar  in  the  whole  afi^. — ^The  pic-nic  passed  oflT 
deh^tfully.  And  all  had  enough.  All  partook  of  the  good  things^ 
oflered  them  in  the  most  orderly  way.  We  don't  beUeve  a  plate 
was  broken,  or  a  leaf  or  an  apple  pulled  from  a  tree,  even  by 
the  boys.  Hence  many  a  lesson,  pleasant  and  profitable,  might 
be  drawn. 

But  soon  the  scene  changed.  The  band  and  the  gong  sum- 
moned tiie  sated  company  from  the  orchard,  where  so  pleasant  an 
hour  had  been  spent,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  There 
die  orators  took  their  places  upon  the  green  terraces,  on  which  the 
house  stands,  and  around  were  grouped,  promiscuously,  all  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Buchanan  first  spoke  a  few  words,  saying  how  happy  an- 
influence  the  emancipation  by  Great  Britain  of  her  slaves  had 
exerted  on  the  British  Empire,  and  indeed  on  the  general  interests 
of  mankind — ^how  heartily  he  longed  for  the  time  when  slavery 
should  no  longer  exist  anywhere  in  the  world — and  how  happy  he 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan  were  to  see  the  assembled  company— after 
which  he  introduced  to  the  asisemblage — 

Mr.  Atkinson  (coloured),  who  gave,  in  eloquent  language,  the 
history  of  African  Slavery.  Britain  found  it  already  established 
in  the  islands  she  took  from  foreign  nations ;  and  no  sooner  had 
she  begun  to  perceive  its  horrid  nature  then  she  began  toltgitate 
fi>r  putting  an  end  to  it.  By  the  eflforts  of  Wilberforce,  and  Bux- 
ton and  others,  liberty  was  conceded  in  1884,  and  this  was  the 
25th  anniversary  of  tiie  day  when  it  was  granted.  A  five  yean* 
Sen  of  apprenticeship  was  indeed  initiated,  for  a  limited  period,  but 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Scoble,  now  preierU  with  U9  to  dojf^ 
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and  Mr.  Btarge,  eren  thftt  whb  ouriailedfaiid  the  absohite  £raedom 
of  the  whole  population  of  Britam  and  her  Colonies  dated  from 
Angofit  Ist,  1888.  (Hear.)  The  number  of  dares  made  free 
was  TarioiiBly  estimated  at  from  750,000  to  850,000,  and  twen^ 
miUions  of  money  was  the  price  the  British  nation  psid  for  tiieir 
emancipation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  had  been  said  tiiat  coloured 
people  were  ungrateful  and  cowardly.  He  denied  both  insinua- 
tions. The  Emperor  Napdeon,  on  the  field  of  Magenta,  had  been 
sared  bj  McMahon's  division,  the  bravest  men  in  which  were 
Africans.  And  if  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  keacherj,  should 
attack  Britwi,  her  Majesty  would  find  she  had  80,000  soldiers  in 
Canada  whom  she  knew  not  of— he  meant  the  black  finoes.  He 
would  now  urge  upon  all  tiiat  education  was  what  they  needed 
to  raise  themselves  into  a  high  social  position,  and  finally  thanked 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  in  invit- 
ing the  coloured  people  to  their  grounds.  This  was  the  happiest 
day  they  had  ever  spent.     (Hear,  hear.) 

G^ie  Hon.  Adam  Ferrie,  M.L.C.,  could  not  help  rising  to  say 
that  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  and  lived  some  time  in  Jamaica, 
and  had  always  found  the  coloured  people  a  warm  hearted  and  a 
grateful  race.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Brown  (coloured)  reminded  the  audience  that  Dan.  O^Con- 
nell  had  been  one  of  the  advocates  of  Emancipation,  and  that  John 
C.  Calhoun,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  had  said  the  ]^tiBh 
were  emancipating  those  who  would  turn  against  them.  This 
had  not  proved  true.  There  were  no  more  loyal  subjects  thaik  the 
coloured  population.  He  then  urged  upon  the  company  the  necea- 
sity  of  education.  They  might  not  be  able  themselves  to  rise  to 
eminence  in  society,  but  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  place  their 
children  at  that  height  to  which  they  could  never  rise  tbeottelvea. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  introduced  to  the  andience,  at  their  earaeit 
request, 

Mr.  Scoble,*  kte  of  England,  now  residing  here.  Mr.  Soobk 
said  he  believed  he  was  the  only  Englishman  in  Canada  of  the  old 
hand  who  had  fou^t  the  battie  of  aboMtion  in  Snghwl.    The 

*  The  |»re8ent  member  for  West  Elgin. 
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others  were  dead.  Mr.  Atkinson  had  menlioned  750,000  aB  tb» 
nnmber  of  these  who  had  been  emancipated  in  Ae  West  In£es. 
large  as  that  number  was,  it  was  mity  a  small  part  of  the  nillknai' 
of  homan  beings  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  BritiBh  Oolonies 
under  Ae  African  Sla^e  trade.  He  remembered  tiiat  the  projeot 
first  broached  in  England  with  reference  to  tiie  slaves  was  merely 
to  improve  <heir  eoncEtion.  Brougham,  Clarkson,  Lushington,  and 
others  were  the  leadeors  of  the  movement.  But  aAer  labotering  for 
years^  the  planters  were  found  so  true  to  th^  old  sydtem  that 
they  WQ«ld  allow  of  no  amelioration.  The  consequence  was  that 
in  1881,  when  the  reformed  Parliament  first  sat,  tiie  people  ef 
Bngland  raised  their  Toice  for  the  total  abolition  of  Slavery.  The 
price  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  slaveholders — paid  however  uncfer 
protest,  as,  if  due  at  aH,  it  was  due  to  ttie  slaves  rather  than  the 
masters — ^was  £20,000,000 ;  and  there  was  to  be  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  for  honsdioid  slaves,  and  of  six  for  field  hands.  He 
(JUt.  ScoUe)  and  his  hunzted  fiiend,  Mr.  Sturge  of  Birmin^kaja, 
had  l^n  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
collected  such  evidence  as  to  force  them  to  call  their  (M  friendb 
together  agam  and  do  away  with  the  apprenticeship  system  twc^ 
yeans  before  the  time  first  specified.  (Hear.)  Since  that  time- 
he  had  laboured  in  "Ae  same  cause,  considerably,  and  he  now  iniAed 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  how  much  was  yet  to  be  done» 
There  were  still  3,000,000  slaves  in  the  United  States,  8,500,000 
in  Branl,  and  1,000,000  in  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, so  that  7,500,000  men  had  yet  to  be  made  free.  He- 
was  ha|ypy  to  say  tiiat,  except  in  the  United  States,  where  slavery^ 
was  being  extended,  much  progress  was  being  made  idmost  every- 
where. Since  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves  by  Britain,  France 
had  set  firee  her  300,000;  Denmark,  a  smaller  country,  her 
600,000 ;  Sweden  all  those  in  her  Oolonies,  and  he  had  learned 
recently,  while  in  Burepe,  that  Holland  and  Portugal  were  prepai*- 
11^  to  set  free  those  &ey  held.*  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  was  tiiis  aU. 
UHoeietj  had  been  introduced  into  Africa  itself.     He  had  had  the 

•n«  nader  wfll  bear  in  miad  that  Mr.  Sooble  spoke  ia  lS6e,ft  year  prerieaa 
to  Hie  «iiMUicl^tkm  of  the  serft  in  Eootia. 
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honor  to  draw  up  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Emancipation  Society 
to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  requesting  him  to  abolish  slarerj  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  which  he  has  responded,  noblj,  bj  so  doing.  In  the 
letter  written  by  tiie  Bey  in  reply  were  these  noble  words,  ^  I 
have  emancipated  every  slave  in  my  dominions  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  dUtinguiah  man  from  the  brute  creation.^*  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Scoble  then  touched  briefly  on  his  twenty*fiye  yean 
of  labour  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  said  he  had  a  sufficient  claim 
on  the  coloured  race  to  give  weight  to  his  injunction  that  they 
should  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children.  After  some 
eloquent  remarks  on  tiie  all-importance  of  this  subject,  he  asked 
them  to  join  him  in  giving  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Buchanan  whose 
kindness  had  procured  for  them  a  day  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  cheers  were  heartily  given,  and  followed  by  three  deafening 
ones  for  Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  three  for  Mr.  Scoble. 

Rev.  David  Inglis  also  made  some  eloquent  remarks  on  the  part 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  had  taken  in  leading  the  Emancipation 
movement  in  Scotland.  He  said  he  was  too  young  to  have  been  a 
worker  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
he  remembered  that  he  was  living  in  a  far  off  Scotch  village  at  the 
time,  where,  on  Emancipation  day,  flags  had  been  hung  out  and 
speeches  made,  as  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic  as  those  which  had 
been  listened  to  this  day.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Solomon  Hale  (coloured)  said  he  had  passed  the  better  part 
of  his  42  years  in  slavery,  and  thanked  his  Ood  that  li.re,  on  Bri- 
tish soil,  he  stood  a  free  man.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Broadwater  (coloured)  told  the  history  of  a  go(.  1  many  cha> 
racters,  who  had  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  ail  of  whoru  he  asserted 
to  have  been  blacks. 

Mr.  Einneered  (coloured)  then  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  in 
a  most  impressive  style ;  after  which 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P.P., — the  host — said :  At  the  com- 
mencement of  your  proceedings  I  avoided  expressing  myself  on 
the  position  of  slavery  from  knowing  that  my  views  are,  or  might 
appear,  not  entirely  akin  to  those  of  some  or  perhaps  all  the  elo- 
quent gentiemen  who  were  to  address  you.  Now,  however,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  after  free  expresnon  has  been  gi^en  to  tiie  usual 
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popular  sentixQents  on  slavery,  I  feel  it  a  duty  on  my  part  to  say 
a  few  words.  No  man  can  go  further  than  me  in  the  warmth  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  9vJbject  (for  there  ought  to  be  no  question  about 
it  in  any  mind)  of  slavery,  or  can  admire  more  the  well  known 
fines  of  my  countryman : — 

"Thy  Bpirit,  Independence!  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  the  Hon  heart  and  eagle  eye. 
Thy  steps  I'll  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  scowls  along  the  sky/' 

I  even  go  to  the  length  of  denying  that  patriotism,  or  the  saving 
of  the  Union,  is  a  sufficiently  strong  reason  for  the  Americans  not 
exerting  themselves  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  rid  their  coun- 
try of  slavery ;  for  I  agree  with  the  noble  saying  of  another  die- 
^guished  Scotchman,  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun : 

"  He  would  lose  his  life  to  serve  his  country ,  but  he  would  not  do 
a  base  iMng  to  save  her.*^ 

But  as  Britons,  proud  of  our  freedom,  and  proud  of  our  having 
set  free  those  of  the  African  race  which  were  found  on  British 
soil,  we  must  not  forget  that  from  us  America  received  the  inhe- 
ritance of  slavery.  And  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  should  be 
warned  of  the  fact  that  nothing  but  harm  to  the  slave  has  ever  yet 
grown  from  their  ill-judged,  however  well-meant,  effi^rts.  Most 
injudiciously  if  not  most  cruelly  the  abolitionists'  sole  tactics  have 
been  to  remind  the  planters  of  the  South  that  their  slaves,  being 
Hiree  or  four  to  one  as  compared  with  the  white  population,  are 
possessed  of  their  own  principle  of  right,  viz.,  MIGHT.  like 
Locke  of  old  they  have  held  tins  language  : — 

'^  Slavery  is  a  state  of  war  continued^  and  the  bondman  has  a 
rights  when  he  can^  to  break  his  chains  on  the  head  of  his  oppressor. 
In  the  changes  and  the  chances  of  the  world  this  opportunity  is 
seldom  long  ddayed.^^ 

We  of  course  cannot  but  object  to  the  principle  of  slavery,  and 
flo  would  the  great  majority  of  the  planters  of  the  South,  although 
ihey,  as  well  as  many  others,  do  not  see  it  a  matter  of  such  press- 
ing importance  at  the  present  moment,  or  until  some  practical 
amelioration  of  white  labour  in  Europe  is  attained,  by  which  white 
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dayeiy  will  be  made  a  very  mach  better  thing  in  Europe  tbm^ 
Afirican  slavery  is  in  America,  supposing  the  Ameriean  slave  (mff . 
to  have  a  (christian  master^  and  to  be  aUowed  access  to  the  tsokr. 
of  knowledge — reading  and  writing.  As  to  these  prominent  efib^ 
under  which  the  American  slave  groans  (the  not  being  sore  of 
having  Christian  masters,  &c.)  every  philanthropist  in  both  co\m- 
tries  would  wish  to  find  that  they  could  be  eztemmated ;  and  my 
humble  opinion,  of  the  only  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  is  the  same 
as  I  had  formed,  on  our  West  India  experienee,  before  I  visited 
the  Southern  States  of  Korth  America — viz.,  that  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  these  countries,  the  institution  of  slavery  can  osij 
be  safely  got  quit  of  by  a  prospective  manubossion  of  iki 
SLAVES.  As  Englishmen  we  are  entitled  to  say  and  to  do  nweb 
against  slavery  which  would  ill  become  the  abditionists  of  ti)» 
Northern  States,  although,  as  I  have  hinted,  even  ws  should  not. 
forget  that  the  Southern  States  have  to  thank  ys  for  their  ^^  lostittt- 
tion  "  of  Slavery.  It  is  iu  no  improper  spirit,  that  I  would  now 
point  out  the  great  blunder  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  Northern 
States 'to  be,  that  having,  through  their  local  legislatures,  shakea. 
hands,  and  made  a  compact  with  the  slave-states,  and  after  soleainl|r 
agreeing  to  slavery  being  a  question  to  be  left  altogether  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  slavery  states,  they  break  this  coiBpact,  andi^ 
most  unconstitutionally  as  well  as  most  cruelly,  tiurow  firebrandi 
into  the  South,  thus  arraying,  against  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  flft 
proposed  by  them,  all  the  whites  in  the  South,  both  unionists  aiMl 
disunionists.  Instead  of  suck  a  course,  the  only  honest  one  open 
to  the  abolitionist  in  the  North,  is  to  get  the  le^atures  of  the 
Northern  States  to  give  notice  to  the  Southern  States  that  thef 
consider  they  have  made  a  nefarious  bargain  with  the  SoaA,in 
permitting  the  slaveiy  stipulation  in  the  general  constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  that  unless  the  slave-bolding  States  will  hold  a 
convention  and  immediately  abolish  slavery  ^'  as  aprvncipU^^^  te 
Northern  States  will  wash  their  hands  of  such  a  connection.  The 
abolitionists  might  then,  if  they  chose,  go  South  and  use  their 
influence  on  the  public  opinion  there,  ^vhich  must  carry  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  through  the  different  le^iislatures  of  the  South,  et 
through  a  convention  of  tiiese.    If  they  did  this,  however,  ^ 
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bnow  die  J  daie  oot  do  it  by  such  iaoesidkuy  taomB  as  ^kej  lue  in 
BQitQB,  oiherwiM  they  irould  be  ^^  taired  and  ftaiheied''  ia  every 
loea%  in  tbe  Souiii. 

What  the  abolitienitftB  (it  ai^ears  to  me)  should  do  is,  to  g^?e 
the  jdauteis  due  credit  for  wishing  to  see  slavery  abolidied,  temr 
pemtely  jomiflg  them  in  the  diBOUseion  of  what  the  South,  left  te 
t^ttjf,  ahcradd  do  in  the  matter ;  and  what  the  plantera  must  do  if 
the  reepensihility  were  left  with  the  Southern  states,  (by  the  North 
tskin^  an  open  manly  douvae  Bice  that  suggested,)  is  to  dechure 
that  at  the  end  of  ffxty  years,  or  hi  1900,  every  black  man  shall 
be  firee, — ^that  in  the  meastime  the  slaves  bam  after  this  date  dbaU 
be  ^^  educated  for  Jreedam  ''—each  being  free  at  the  age  of  forty, 
er  eariier  if  bom  after  1860,  and  being  then  in  a  position  to  take 
the  bxffden  of  the  aged  aud  infirm,  and  of  the  young  at  the  era  or 
jobilee  of  fteedom.  Any  better  measure  than  this  camiot  be  got, 
in  any  hunan  j^bability  without  the  most  terrible  flow  of  human 
bkiod,  with  Idben  a  possible  failure ;  and  indeed  many  practical 
pUhmfliiopiBtB  hold  ttiat  a  more  sudden  emancipation  would  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  negro  population  in  America,  demo- 
rafiaed  as  they  have  been  by  slavery,  especially  since  it  has  with- 
dmwn  from  them  the  prii^ge  of  education.  BUT  OF  AN 
TMMJRDTATE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION  THERE 
IS  A  CRYING  NECESSITY ;  for  not  only  is  Ae  shve  popular 
tien  oodtinoaUy  <m  the  increase,  but  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
win  be  sore  to  be  revived,  if  some  plan  of  emancipation  is  not  very 
soon  adopted.  Meetings  indeed  have  ahready  taken  place  in  Ae 
Southern  states  to  discuss  the  re-organization  of  the  slave  trade. 

^  show  their  honesty  in  their  demands  for  emancipation,  let 
the  NbrflMm  and  Western  States  come  forward  to  bear  their  pro- 
perfion  of  the  loss.  All  social  changes  and  improvements  involve 
a  loss  to  individuals,  however  great  the  gain  to  the  community  ; 
and  there  se^ns  no  good  reason  in  the  present  case  why  the  whole 
pepdataoB  of  the  United  States  should  not  equaOy  bear  tiie  burden. 
The  benefit  would  be  to  the  whole  Union,  and  more  to  the  North 
and'West  than  to  the  Seutii.  So  that  in  order  to  mdoce  the 
SlifvehQlders  to  agree  to  this  compromise  I  would  propose  that  the 
irtiole  people  of  tiie  United  States  should  jom  and  pay  them  such 
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«  Bom  as  would  probably  set  them  clear  of  pecnniary  difficvltj  at 
<a  cUuSy  and  put  ihem  in  the  best  position  to  enter  hopefblly  on  Ae 
new  arrangement.     The  public  should  offer  the  SlAYeholders  a 
hundred  doUars  for  each  slave— man,  woman,  and  child,— wlnck 
would  in  the  aggregate,  (supposing  three  millions  of  slaves)  amount 
to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.     To  secure  Ihe 
payment  of  this  I  would  set  apart  the  whole  domain  of  the  United 
States,  issuing  Debentures  for  the  amount  payable  at  less  or  more 
-deferred  periods,  or  creating  a  permanent  six  per  cent,  stock,  mxk 
•as  the  British  consols,  each  State  guaranteeing  the  interest  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.    But  indeed  my  own  particular  and  long 
held  principles  of  money  (which  I  hold  %hould  be  an  instrument  for 
the  exchanging  of  commodities,  extending  only  to  the  Trade  of 
the  particular  country  and  not  of  the  whole  world,)  would  lead  me, 
WITHOUT  CREATING  ANY  OTHER  PUBLIC  DEBT  AT 
ALL,  TO  RELIEVE  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  PAYING  ANY 
INTEREST  ON   THIS  AMOUNT,  BY  RESUMING  FOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  COINING 
PAPER  MONEY  AS  WELL  AS  METAL  MONEY.*     The 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  issue  paper  money,  a  Ugd 
tender  f  to  the  extent  of  circulation  required  for  each  citizen,  or  tea 
dollars  a  head  of  the  population,  which  would  just  be  three  him- 
dred  millions  of  dollars. 

These  notes  as  a  circulating  medium  or  medium  of  Exchange 
would  soon  spread  over  the  whole  Union,  and  do  away  with  the  at 
present  terrible  evil  experienced  in  the  Umted  States  of  a  hetero- 


*  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  shewn  that  the  Province  of  Canada  mifU 
(without  the  burden  falling  on  any  one)  find  money  to  relieve  the  embamned 
fnnnicipalities.  In  Canada,  however,  paper  money  would  only  be  required  for 
the  small  amount  of  legal  tender  required,  say  two  dollars  a  head  of  the  popu- 
lation—the Canadian  Banks  issuing  their  own  notes  as  nsual,  and  preserfinl 
the  legal  tender  paper  money  for  the  same  nse  for  whieh  they  now  held  speeie 
"—whereas  the  issue  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  IndemniQring  ^ 
Planters,  would  be  enough  for  the  whole  currency  of  the  United  States,  sad 
no  Bank  notes  would  be  in  circulation  at  all.  THIS  UNIFORM  SAFE  CIR- 
CULATION, FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES,  WOULD  BE  AN  W- 
SPSAKABLE  REFORM  OF  ITSBLF.»Isaac  Bdohaxaji. 
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^neous  currency  througboot  the  Union.  And  the  statute  could 
arrange  that  a  gold  basis  or  security  be  supplied  to  this  national 
circulation  gradually  as  the  Public  Lands  are  turned  into  money. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  IN  THIS  CONCILIATORY 
WAT  ALONE  (HUMANLY  SPEAKING)  CAN  WE  EX- 
PECT TO  SEE  THE  CURSE  OF  SLAVERY  EVER  RE- 
MOVED FROM  AMERICA ;  and  havmg  so  very  decided  views 
on  this  subject  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  them. 

In  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  have  merely  to  do  what  we  see  to 
be  our  duty,  leaving  the  result  in  higher  hands ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  most  cheering  reflection  to  feel  assured  that  GOD 
COULD  IN  ONE  MOMENT  BRING  ABOUT  ALL  THAT 
IS  AIMED  AT  BY  ANY  SCHEMES  OF  OURS,  OF  PHI- 
LANTHROPY OR  PATRIOTISM.  In  conclusion  I  have  again 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  recurrence  of  this  Anniversary  of  Free- 
dom ;  and  on  the  highly  respectable  and  orderly  appearance  and 
conduct  of  this  great  assemblage  of  our  coloured  fellow  citizens. 

The  company  then  dispersed,  after  a  most  delightful  day,  every 
part  of  the  proceedings  having  been  satisfactory — nay,  more— gra- 
tifying in  the  highest  degree  to  his  guests. 

The  day  was  wound  up  by  a  soiree  at  Price  &  Carrols'. 

But  when  I  look  to  my  general  heading,  or  mar^  at  the  top  of 
my  page, — says  Mr.  Buchanan  speaking  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
late  pamphlets, — I  see  that  I  am  off  my  subject— entirely  off  the 
track !  I  feel  in  the  position  we  used  so  often  to  see  two  old  friends  of 
mine,  and  of  many  of  my  readers  in  the  Legislature,  the  late  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  and  his  brolher  the  Captain,  who  were  both,  at  different  times, 
representatives  of  the  County  of  Huron  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  ^ 
Instead  of  telling  anecdotes  to  illustrate  their  stories,  they  were  in 
the  perpetual  habit  (a  very  delightful  one  in  hands  so  intellectual 
and  literary  as  theirs)  of  telling  stories  to  illustrate  their  anecdotes ! 
And  I  cannot  now  complain  if  accused  of  having  continued  on  this 
slavery  track — if  not  of  having  introduced  it  neck  and  shoulders, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Monetary  Reform  which 
it  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  enforce — ^for  I,  never  can  feel 
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aabamed  of  being  fouiidy  instant  in  season  and  out  of  seMon,  a4  work . 
in  a  Beform  which  I  regard  of  more  immediate  or  pressing  impor* 
tance  than  even  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  davery  itself,  as  one . 
without  which  the  white  slayeij  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
(countries  witiiout  exportable  commodities  sufficient  to  justify  large 
importaticNBS  of  foreign  labour  in  the  shape  of  foreign  made  conuwh 
dities)  is  phjncally  infinitely  worse— especially  for  the  Refugees 
of  the  South — ^than  the  black  slayeiy  of  the  Southern  States — 
countries  less  lidble  to  be  affected  by  their  and  our  present  ignorant 
currency  Law,  from  being  countries  aliye  with  exportable  commo- 
dities, which,  for  the  time  beinffj  produce  money  under  whatever 
Monetary  System. 

Indeed  the  whole  object  of  this  publication  (beyond  the  more 
immediate  object  of  calling  the  attention  ol  the  Government,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Province,  te  the  necessity  of  present  relief  to 
the  municipalities,)  is  te  lead  the  public  te  consider  the  misery  en- 
dured, even  in  the  best  of  timeSy  by  society  in  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
THE  HARD  MONEY  SYSTEM,*  and  te  g^t  people's  eyes- 
opened  te  the  fact  that  THE  QUESTION  OF  MONEY  AND 
THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOUR  ARE  IN  REALITY  BUT 
ONE  QUESTION,  OR  PROBLEM,  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
THE  ONE  BEING  THE  SOLUTION '  OF  THE  OTHER. 
I  aim  at  showing  the  dependence  of  our  national  and  provin<nal 
emploifment^  and  permanent  prosperity,  on  our  getting  a  Bevoln- 
tianary  Heform  of  the  principle  of  money  which  is  involved  ia 
our  upaMotic  legislation.  My  position  with  regard  to  Momr 
(wUoh  I  say  is  on  an  atrocious  and  most  cruel  principle), 
may  be  ahorfly  explained  by  an  instance:  Supposing  that  thefe 
was  no  money  except  coin,  and  that  the  same  coins  and  the  same 
sterling  currency  were  common  te  the  Empire — ^the  balance  ef 


*  The  6m>r  of  the  Political  Boonomists  is  aa  vital  as  flimple— it  being  shnplf 
that,  instead  of  compelling  the  people  to  tender  a  trade  payment,  or  a  payment 
in  eomething  Oanada  has,  ^ndftnd$  a  market  for  by  thU  process,  it  compels  tbesi. 
(or  the  people  compel  themselres— strange  infatuation  t)  to  tender  gold,  an  ar» 
title  Canada  has  not  and  cannot  get,  or  keq>  if  she  got  if.-^SADo  BgoaJdrin. 
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TTrade  against  any  locality,  would  aimply  ezprees  itolf  by  tiie  4iB- 
appearance  of  the  money  from  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  This 
iroold  amount  to  the  legal  Bankruptcy  of  that  portion,  not  a  Bank- 
rafkoj  of  meaDB,  or  of  commodities,  or  of  propeHy,  or  of  mental 
«r  otJh«r  resources,  which  are  the  things  of  ^ay  real  valmy  bat  a 
Beidcraptcy,  or  absence  (which  our  law,  in  its  stupidity,  has  made 
posflible),  <(f  tie  legd  tender  npreeentative  of  our  substantial  reali- 
ties, wJdeh  are  mer  presefnt — as  the  representatives  ought  to  be,  to 
^serve  the  name  of  msbetantial  realUiee.  This  is  exactiy  the  case 
^  Canada,  though  the  distress  does  not  always  arise  from  the  actual 
dupping  away  of  the  precious  metals,  but  from  the  operation  of  the 
txpeHenie  to  prevent  this,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  our  position 
liad  been  made  much  more  dependent  and  artificial  by  the  hitiierto 
«xifilenoe  in  occasional  superfluity  of  emblematic  rq^eeentativee  of 
coin,  wfaioh^  in  tiie  less  cruel  case  supposed,  was  the  only  repreeen- 
tative.  By  our  present  theory  of  money,  in  a  word,  paper  money 
10  made  a  great  evil,  instead  of  being  the  greatest  good. 

Now  my  view  is  that  it  is  a  mere  conspiracy  against  labour  and 
property  that  the  Money  Power  or  Money  Mongers  should  have 
been  allowed  so  to  twist  British  Legislation,  as  that  our  money 
should  be  by  Law  the  mere*  creature  of  the  foreign  Trade,  or  should 
he  liable  to  mdden  expaneians  and  eontraetione  by  any  cause  out- 
tade  the  internal  transactions  of  the  country,  or  indeed  by  any  cause 
whatever,  except  tJie  want  of  security  on  which  to  base  the  transac- 
tions, of  which  the  drcidation  is  the  mere  evidence.  I  think  the 
currency,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  should  be  a  thing  ever  present 
in  (never  absent  from)  the  Province,  and  always  in  use,  except  to 
Ae  extent  there  is  a  want  of  transactions,  or  of  immediate  use  or 
4leBiaQd  for  money  in  circulation,  which  is  a  thing  not  likely  to  occur 
liere — ^no  more  likely  to  occur  indeed  with  regard  to  our  industrial 
4>r  eommereial  existence,  than  would  be  our  independence  of  the  aur 
jn  sustaining  our  physical  life. 
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THE  INTERFERENCE  WITH  OUR  MECHANICS  OP 
PENITENTIARY  LABOUR. 

With  BO  little  time  and  room  remming,  I  shall  not  attempt  itt 
enter  upon  tilie  remaining  sabject  of  Penitentiaiy  labour,  believing 
that  80  great  a  curse  to  our  mechanics  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  the 
Province,  beyond  the  period  when  it  can  be  seen  on  what  manufac* 
ture  the  felon  labour  can  be  turned  (such,  for  instance,  as  iron,)  in 
which  it  will  only  compete  with  the  Foreigner.  The  truest,  as  the 
most  practical  loyalty  in  a  Canadian,  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent 
Canadians  having  anything  to  envy  in  the  Americans,  and,  if  pes- 
ttble,  to  secure  for  the  labour  of  Canada  advantages  superior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  of  the  United  States. 
One  superiority  of  Canada,  which  cannot  be  denied,  is  its  freedom 
from  slavery ;  and  before  very  long  I  trust  to  see  her  having  also 
the  other  proud  boast,  that  the  labour  of  her  Mechanics  is  no  longer 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  the  Penitentiary  standard,  any  more  than 
to  the  standard  of  slavery.  But  I  can  here  only  refer  the  reader  to 
Uie  last  Jotting  in  Postscript,  especially  pages  88  and  89,  shewing 
that  in  fact  (however  paradoxical  at  first  sight  it  may  appear)  Ae 
the  dieaper  things  are^  the  mare  incuscessible  to  the  poor  they  beeome^ 
cheap  prices  being  an  indication  of  cheap  or  low  wages — ^the  main 
cause  of  which  is  decreasmg  employment,  or  lessened  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  poor. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOUR  HAS  BEEN  SACRIFICED  BT  CHURCH  QUESTTONa 
BOTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ENGI.AND. 

To  recur  to  the  views  of  the  American  writer  from  whom  I  hav» 
quoted,  I  must  point  out,  that,  being  of  the  Whig  or  Republican 
party,  he  has  not  admitted  the  large  share  they  had  in  rivetting  the 
Democratical  governing  party  so  long  m  the  United  States,  to  the 
country's  mcalculable  injury,  industrially.  This  was  done  by  th^ 
Whig  or  Republican  party  being  bigots  m  religion.  The  foreign  vote 
has  for  an  immense  length  of  time  been  cast  for  the  Democratic 
party,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  their  social  principles,  but 
because  they  were  opposed  by  mev"  wN^  were  bigots,  so  fiur  as  t(y 
deny  the  Roman  Catholics  equal  sefuH>l  advantages,  however  sound 
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and  patriotic  their  views  on  the  vital  question  of  national  industry — 
the  absence  of  which  at  home  had  been  seen  to  be  the  curse  of 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  her  people's  expatriation. 

And  the  question  of  labour  has  been  sacrificed  by  church  ques- 
tions in  the  British  Empire  also.    Indeed,  the  bane  of  the  British 
Empire  is  this  lamentable  fact,  that,  though  in  British  theory  the 
people's  question  is  the  first  question  of  our  politics,  in  practice  it  is 
not  so.     Of  the  Members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  two- 
thirds  are  from  Counties  or  constituencies  where  the  Church  ques- 
tion is  the  first  question  at  the  hustings,  and  where  the  question  of 
the  Industrial  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  people  has  no  influence 
at  aU  on  the  elections.    THE  PEOPLE'S  QUESTION  CAN, 
THEREFORE,  NEVER  AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  BE  DIS- 
CUSSSED,  EXCEPT  IN  APPEARANCE,  IN  ENGLAND;  . 
for  nothing  is  seriously  discussed  in  Parliament,  except  matters 
which  affect  the  Hustings..    The  ruling  party  in  England  is  now  as 
it  was  prior  to  1846,  the  Church  party :  and  the  individuals  of  that 
party  having  thought  only  of  their  own  self-interests,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  keep  off  outbreak  among  the  people^  had  then 
entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  This  fSetct  formed,  in  1846,  a  fine  vantage  ground  for  the 
foreign  party  in  England,  or  Manchester  school,  to  propose  and 
introduce  ideas  the  very  contrary  to  those  held  by  this  deservedly 
hated,  because  selfish,  class,  who  were  plainly  told  that  the  next 
question  would  be  the  question  of  the  Church,  if  they  did  not  take 
good  care  to  popularise  themselves  individually.   The  attempt  wa» 
made,  and  firee  trade  was  introduced,  not  because  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  British  empire,  or  even  of  England,  but  because  it  was  at 
first  opposed  by  THE  GOVERNING  CLASS,  WHO  WERE 
SUPPOSED  TO  THINK  ONLY  OF  THEMSELVES,  AND 
ALWAYS  TO  BE  AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE.  THE  LABOUR 
QUESTION,  IN  THIS  WAY,  WAS  SACRIFICED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  QUESTION,   AND  IN   ENGLAND  MUST   SO 
REMAIN  WHILE  THE  CHURCH  QUESTION,  AND  NOT 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  EMPLOYMENT,  IS 
THE  FIRST  QUESTION  IN  BRITISH  POLITICS,  or,  IN 
OTHER  WORDS,  UNTIL  CHURCHISM  AND  PATRIOTISM 
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BECOME,  AS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  OONYSBTIBiA 
TERMS. 

If  Free  Trade  (and  not  only  free  imporis)  had  been  introdnced 
into  England,  we  may,  for  argument's  sake,  snppoee  that  it  mi^t 
hare  suited  the  oircomstanoes  of  England ;  still,  EVEN  BONA 
FIDE  FREE  TRADE  COULD  NEVER  HAVE  SUITBD 
FOR  THE  EMPIRE,  DIVERSIFIED  AS  ARE  ITS  CIRODM- 
STANCES  AND  INTERESTS ;  AND  BUT  FOR  THE  MOST 
OBVIOUS  PROVIDENCES,  AMONG  WHICH  18  THE 
OBTAINING  OF  OUR  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  WITH. 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  DISRUPTION  OF  THE 
EMPIRE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  COMMENCED  ERE  NOW, 
FREE  TRADE  BEING,  IN  FACT,  THE  CONTRARY  PRIN- 
CIPLE TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRE.  And  if  England  perastB  in 
taking  every  dirty  child  off  the  street,  and  treating  him  like  her 
own  child,  her  own  cluldrcn,  the  home  and  colonial  producers,  will 
not  long  feel  towards  her  very  differently  from  the  dirty  child,  ner 
will  they  be  slow  to  express  their  indignation  in  popular  tiiunder— 
tiie  silk  weavers  and  glovers  of  England  leading  the  van — ^whm 
tias  murderous  effect  of  the  French  Treaty,  in  directly  withdrawing 
our  own  people's  em^doyment,  is  experieneed.  But  not  to  mnlti}^y 
remarks  regarding  the  operation  of  Free  Trade  in  Englirad  herse^ 
I  would  just  say  that  its  comparative  success  has  been  such  as  was 
not,  and  never  could  have  been,  calculated  upon.  It  ooidd  not, 
indeed,  hypossibUUy  have  occurred ;  OR,  TO  SPEAK  PLAINLY, 
STARVATION  FROM  WANT  OP  EMPLOYMENT  COUU) 
NOT  HAVE  BEEN  WARDED  OFF,  HAD  THE  STATE  OF 
FACTS  OR  ORDINARY  CAUSES  REMAINED  THE  SAME 
AS  WHEN  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  UNPRINCIPLBD  LEAP 
IN  THE  DARK,  IN  LEGISLATION,  WAS  COMMTTTBD. 
And  any  e^tparent  success  has  been  caused  solely  (AND  REVOLU- 
TION HAS  BEEN  PREVENTED  SOLELY)  by  the  piwi- 
dential  discovery  of  gold  in  CaUfomia  and  Australia.  WUILB 
EVEN  ALL  THIS  ALTOGETHER  UNEXPECTED,  AND, 
POSSIBLY,  ONLY  TEMPORARY  SUCCESS,  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  ENOUGH  TO  RAISE  ENGLAND  ABOVE  BEOifQ 
SHE  MOST  ARTIFICIAL  NATION  ON  EARTfl'-FOB  18 
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KOT  TfllS  SO  MUCH  THE  CASE,  THAT  THE  DELAY 
IN  THE  ARRIVING  OF  A  COUPLE  OF  VESSELS  WITH 
GOLD  FROM  AUSTRAUA,  GIVES  RISE  TO  MONETARY 
UNEASINESS  IN  THE  LONDON  MONEY  MARKET?* 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  add  the  expression  of  my  gratification 
at  seeing  not  only  that  onr  motives  and  intelligence  are  becoming 
less  and  less  impugned,  but  that  there  are  prominent  instances  of 
public  men,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  who  have  come 
to  admit  the  great  facts,  that  FREE  TRADE  IS  THE  CON- 
TRARY PRINCIPLE  TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRE,  and  that  our 
Irreciprocal  Free  Trade  is  a  principle  (or  more  properly  an  athe- 
ism) practically  inconsistent  with  patriotism.  I  have  alluded  before 
to  this  change  of  public  sentiment,  or  overthrow  ofpuilie  pr^udice; 
but  I  may  again  instance  the  recent  monetary  and  Tari£f  measures 
in  India,  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  formerly  Free  Trade  Editor  of  the 
London  JEconomisty  now  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and 
quote  the  following  from  his  late  speech  before  starting  for  India, 
delivered  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  honour  at  his  native  place, 
Hawick,  in  Scotland :  ^^  The  beal  interests  of  society,  W£LI« 

UNDERSTOOD,  ARE  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALIKE — ^AGRICULTURE  CAN- 


•  For  a  corroboration  of  these  1117  long  held  yiewv,  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  a  new  American  work  of  gntki  merit,  which  has  Just  been  pat  into  my  hands 
—7^  Wayt  and  Meam  ofPayment^  by  SUp/un  ColweU.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  A;  Co.,  Philadelphia.  At  page  135,  he  says :  "  There  ie  no  more  reaton 
why  he  who  mtut  remit  for  goods  purehaeed  in  foreign  eountriei  thould  have  gold 
or  eilver  at  a  fixoi  price,  than  thai  he  ehould  have  flow  or  ^otton,  if  he  find  it  for 
kis  advantage  to  make  ki$  remittaneu  in  those  commodities.  Under  such  rsgulO' 
Horn,  no  country  could  dram  off  the  precious  metals  from  another  by  any  devise^ 
without  paying  the  price  caused  by  their  demand  J*  The  Canadian  farmer  can  well 
nnderstand  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unprodactiTe  rich  to  care  for 
Ihe  labourer.  Under  our  present  system,  he  does  not  care  whether  or  not  there 
Is  an  export  demand  for  Canadian  wheat :  in  fact  he  is  interested  in  seeiag  it 
low,  because  he  gets  more  wheal  for  his  money.  But  if  my  Reform  were  carried 
ont,  when  keeping  right  the  Foreign  Bzchaoges  necessary  to  lower  the  price  of 
gold  and  increase  the  quantity  of  it,  he  could  get  for  his  money,  he  would  then 
iee  his  interest  in  posliing  ezporta  and  cnrtailing  imports  of  foreign  labour.— 

ISAAO  BuOBJJIAir. 

8 
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APPENDIX, 


HOT  PROSPER  WITHOUT  MANUFACTURES,  AND  THE  BEST  GUARAN- 
TBB  FOR  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  MANUFACTURES  IS  THE  PR08PERITT 

AND  PROGRESS  09  AGRICULTURE. ''    Mr.  WiIsoii'b  mond  6oiinige,m 
not  allowing  his  personal  oonsistenoy  to  prevent  him  taking  the 
course  he  now  sees  right  in  the  ciroomstances,  cannot  be  too  muoh 
admired ;  and  the  disingennotts  course  of  those  who  accuse  him  of 
having  imposed  a  new  tax  on  the  Indian  people,  in  patting  ten  per 
cent,  import  duty  on  cotton  manufactures,  is  being  seen  throng^. 
It  was  the  ivcurring  of  the  debt  of  India  that  imposed  the  taxy  and 
the  putting  on  customs  duties  is  a  mere  preference  of  one's  means  of 
levying  it  to  another.    As  regards  the  same  thing  in  Canada,  truth 
compels^e  to  say,  that  in  this  deceptive  mode  of  allusion  to  indirect 
Taxation^  by  which  customs  duties  are  attempted  to  be  here  also 
made  odUous,  the  Ministry  of  the  Province  have  been  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  Opposition.     Like  Mr.  Gladstone  (see  especially  his 
late  humbug  speech  against  the  patriotic  interference  of  the  House 
of  Lords  about  the  paper  Duty)  and  the  Free  Trade  enemies  of 
Lidia.  Messrs.  Gait  and  Brown  persist  in  pandering  to  the  popular 
ignorance,  by  representing  customs  duties  ba  a  tax  on  the  people, 
instead  of  as  a  mode  of  collecting  an  already  existing  public  bur- 
den (the  interest  of  the  provincial  debt)  which  they  know  well 
could  not  be  collected  in  America  in  any  other  way,  not  even  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet !     But  the  immense  amount  of  misery  already 
in  this  Province,  arismg  from  direct  taxation  in  the  Municipalities, 
will  insure  Canada  against  a  repetition  of  this  transparent  humbug, 
even  if  tJie  protection  through  Customs  duties,  in  1868  and  1859, 
was  not  seen  to  be  WHAT  ALONE  HAS  PRESERVED  THE 
PROVINCE   THROUGH   ITS    LATE   TROUBLES,  AND 
GIVEN  US  THE  HOPE  OF  MORE  UNINTERRUPTED  BM- 
PLOYMBNT  FOR  OUR  POPULATION  IN  THE  FUTURE. 
Canada  has  the  honour  of  having  been  two  years  in  advance  of 
India  in  this  patriotic  and  truly  loyal  movement.*     Elsewhere 


f  Tht  Polttml  Hoo90|»i«l3  mt^  aotiDfc  a  most  disloyal  pMt,  wbo  would  allow 
CuvadiaDB*  to  bavo  apytbiQg  to  oory  in  the  Uaiied  States,  or  leave  them  anx 
loBiQir  op6tt'(tiiatbfiiIljr)  to  stieb  taqnts  as  the  following  :*^*  Tboui^h  tbe  catio 
ortbf.iaMeaiftollb».pt>fMlatJoB  bii  boon  fRMtwiaOwMda  than  ia.the><raiiaA- 
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< Appendix  IX)  I  ff.ye  a  detoiH  of  tlie  great  and  8iicc*eiisftile^it,  iji 
1858,  of  the  Aasoeiatioti  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Indosky; 
— ^whose  tipaiisaetions  have  been  a  rapid  and  brilliant  realiiitttion  of 
the  expreasion  of  Thomas  Garl^e,  "  This  that  thcry  call  *  org<mizin^ 
of  labour '  is,  if  well  understood,  the  problem  of  the  wfade  fhtore 
for  all  who  will  pretend  to  govern  men ;"  and  the  Hannlton  BaUy' 
SpeeMoTf  of  30th  Jnly  of  same  year,  ehronicled  its  vutory  far 
])rotedtion.98  follows : — 

THE  YICTOBY  FOR  FSOTfiCTIOK  IN  CAHJOkA. 

"  The  successful  result  of  the  movement  set  on  foot  in  the 
nietropolis,  at  the  instance  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  member  for 
this  city,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Canadian  industry, 
shews  what  can  be  accomplished  through  a  determined  perseve^ 
ranee,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  it 
will  be  remembered  with  what  a  shout  of  derision  the  movement  was 
met  by  a  portion  of  the  Opposition  press,  who  attempted  to  laiigh 
it  to  scorn,  and  denounced  it  as  a  futile  effort  to  restore  an  exploded 
system  of  protection,  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  In  no  way  discouraged  by  the  reception  they  received, 
the  friends  of  the  movement  urged  boldly,  yet  quietly,  forward. 
Meetings  were  convened  in  varous  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
meeting  of  delegates  finally  took  place  in  Toronto,  at  which  the 
necessary  course  of  action  was  decided  on.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  laudable  enterprise,  and  patiently  but  steadily 
pushed  on  the  column,  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  He  had  much  to 


Stotes,  jet  tlidr  inereaae  of  w«a)tb  has  bapely  k«pt  pace  wlih  the  population; 
Mid  the;  are  as  poor  as  they  were  half  a  eentury  ainoe.  They  bare  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  Free  Trade  wUb  England  all  the  time  ;  we  have  only  a  part  of  the 
time.  Whenever  we  have  attempted  to  supply  ourselves,  by  our  own  iodnstryi 
with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  lifei  we  hare  improved  our  condition  as  a 
people;  and  during  the  intervals  of  Free  Trade  and  large  importations  of 
foreign  goods,  we  hare  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  bordering  on  bank- 
ruptcy ;  while  the  Canadians  hare  been  constantly  exhausted,  and  kept  so  pooir 
by  Free  Trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  get  sufficient  credit  to  hare  eren  the  nps  and' 
^bima  of  ii/rosperity  and  bankruptcy  in  snccession."  From  Seaman^e  Pragrat  of 
JMcm:    Plibllfbed  by.  ObarU»>8oflbaer)  Mi^¥or]i;-^lftkA«  Bbtrnjarili. 
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oontond  agabst,  yet  neyer  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  he  now  findy 
his  eflforts  crowned  witb  sacceas.  Had  not  tiie  moyement  in  &yoar 
of  encouragement  to  native  industry  been  started,  we  would  not  to- 
day have  had  the  satisfiM^tion  of  congratulating  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
those  supporting  him,  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  gire 
a  stimulus  to  home  manufactures.  Some  three  or  four  journals, 
among  them  the  GHobe  and  Leader^  laboured  most  industriously  to 
thwart  the  aim  of  the  Association,  but  they  soon  found  that  it  waB^ 
useless,  for  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  with  the  Association, 
and  the  Oovermnent  wisely  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  without, 
and  conceded  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protectionists.  The  Tariff 
was  altered  to  suit  the  yiews  of  those  advocating  the  important 
change,  and  the  country  must  eventually  benefit  largely  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  giving  the  necessary  protection  to  home 
industry.  By  a  decisive  vote  of  68  to  28  the  tariff  passed  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  goed  effect  of  tiie  poticy 
adopted  by  the  Gk>vemment  is  already  be^nning  to  shew  itsdf» 
We  hear  of  confidence  being  imparted  to  conmiercial  transactions ;. 
new  manufactories  are  talked  of,  and  those  at  present  in  operation 
have  decided  to  sell  at  reduced  rates.  The  increase  in  the  protec- 
tion to  printing  paper  has  induced  the  Messrs.  Buntin  to  reduee 
their  prices  four  per  cent.,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
other  manufiM^turers  in  different  branches  will  follow  the  example. 
Confidence  has  been  restored,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  the 
Ck>vemment  to  carry  through  two  important  measures,  the  usury 
and  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  bills,  to  render  the  victory 
complete.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good  effected  by  tiie 
policy  pursued  in  conmiercial  matters. — The  Free  Traders,  so 
ealled,  have  been  worsted,  and  they  have  probably  learned  by  this 
time  that  thebr  nostrums  are  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  people  of 
this  country. — What  we  want  is  more  capital,  and  A  CELECK 
UPON  THE  DRAINAGE  OP  MONEY  FROM  THE  PRO- 
YINGE,  and  this  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining,  for  the  Tariff 
will  reduce  our  importations,  and  retain  within  the  country  one  half 
•f  the  amount  expended  in  purchasing  goods  which  we*  can  manu- 
fiicture  ourselves.  This  is  no  trivial  boon  to  a  country  like  Canada ; 
besides  our  markets  will  speedily  discover  that,  m  a  ffM  marktt 
inOiti  are  no  taxes. 
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^^  For  the  victory  so  signally  achieved  in  behalf  of  protection  to 
.home  manufactures^  we  are  nnquestionablj  indebted  to  the  member 
lot  this  city,  who  instigated  the  movement,  and  through  his 
unwearying  exertions  carried  it  out  to  a  successful  completion. 
Sis  detractors  have  been  mlenced  by  his  success,  and  instead 
of  ridiculing  him,  they  will  yet  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has 
^accomplished  what  no  other  man  in  the  Protnnoe  had  the  oovrage 
to  attempt.  All  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  what  he  has 
done  in  the  way  of  stimulating  native  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  country." 

THS  "ITIIES"  ▲DlCtrS  PATBIOTISK*  TO  BS  BB8TOBEO  AS  ▲  «NATIONAI« 

VITALITY." 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  am  at  once  startled  and  delighted 
ikt  finding  the  foUowing  important  adnussions  in  the  London  Timee^ 
just  received : — 

*^  Although  the  fact  of  our  having  practically  repudiated  Free 
Trade  in  India  after  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  no  one 
€Ould  venture  in  the  British  Legislature  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
bounties  or  protective  duties  without  being  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches  and  ridicule,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  record- 
ed, THERE  IS  LITTLE  PROSPECT  OF  THE  STEP  BEING 
REMEDIED.  When  the  Americans  have  pleaded  that  their  pro- 
tective duties  were  desirable  for  revenue,  they  have  been  lectured 
week  aft;er  week,  and  informed  with  scientific  precision  that  for 
every  dollar  thus  obtained  by  the  Gk>vemment  the  people  were 
taxed  four  or  five  dollars,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  favoured 
class,  but  they  now  see  that  we  have  adopted  their  contemned  prac- 
tice, and  nearly  to  an  equal  extent,  under  much  less  excusable 
circumstances.  The  Indian  producer  has  not  merely  the  staple  at 
his  own  door,  but  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  in  his  com- 
petition with  Lancashire  in  the  possession  of  cheap  labour,  the  sav- 
ing of  a  more  expencive  fi-eight,  and  the  existence  of  a  population 


•  In   America  pAiriotism  and   proteotfoa   are   cooTerUble   tenns.— biAi 
BuoBAJrui. 
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of  160,#00,000,  jkmoDg  whom  tiie  growA  of  doraa&d  nay  be  bu|k 
poisd  io  be  iUiinitaUe.  It  is  to  be  obeerred  moreover,  Ifcat  Trane- 
afflantic  statesmen  may  plead  the  difficulty  of  breakiBg  down  a  sj^ 
tern  long  in  foree,  and  thus  rukiing  existuig  interests,  while  in  India 
we  hare  estabfished  it  in  the  face  of  the  field  being  clear  for  sound 
frindplea.  At  some  future  day  the  importaaoe  of  the  question 
boft  as  regards  national  interests  and  national  eonsisteBoy  will  be 
lyly  reeogaixed,  but  for  the  moment  a  cmious  cixabinatkm  of  cir- 
oumstances  preveots  that  result.  The  paiiy  hitherto  most  promi- 
nent on  free  trade  are  silent,  and  the  reason  assigned,  and  whidi 
must  be  accepted  until  a  better  is  given,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  measure  has  proceeded  from  their  own  body.  The  Censerrar 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  delighted  at  witnessing  a  revival  of 
their  exploded  views,  of  which  at  a  fitting  time  they  will  doubtlesg 
make  some  use ;  and,  finally,  a  large  section  of  the  meroaatile  oom- 
munity,  annoyed  at  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  the  undue 
care  bestowed  on  Manchester  interests  in  the  French  Treaty i,  openly 
avow  that  they  are  glad  to  see  the  Manchester  men  hit  by  a  bolt 
feathered  from  their  own  wmgs.  THUS  THE  FACT  REMAINS 
THAT  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AS  REGARDS  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  OVER  WHOM  HER  SWAY  EXTENDS, 
HAS  RETURNED  TO  HER  OLD  WAYS,  AND  BECOME  A 
PROTECTIONIST  EMPIRE,  WHILE  SCARCELY  A  WORD 
JS  HEARD  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  EXCEPT  THROUGH 
THE  SURPRISE  EXPRESSED  IN  FOREIGN  JOURNALS.'^ 
— Times  City  Article, 

I  have  just  met  with  an  American  corroboration  of  my  Recipro- 
city and  ZoUverein  views,  in  the  following  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington ;  and  valuing  the  clear  statement 
^ven  in  it  of  ^e  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  append  it  here.  The  fact  that  the  writer 
does  not  notice  the  fiaxther  rise  of  Tariff  which  occurred  in  1859, 
is  of  no  essential  or  practical  importance,  seeing  that  the  Canadian 
Tariff  is  still  considerably  less  ihan  tiie  American,  while  the  Ameri- 
e^UDBj  with  very  different  patriotism  than  Mr.  Gladstone'St  are  now 
proposing  to  increase  theirs: — 
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THE  CANADIAN  RECIPROGITY  TREATT.^A  PIBA 
FOR  ITS  EXTENSION. 

KBPOBT  OP  JAHE3  W.  TATXOB  TO  THE  SECRETAltT  Ot  THE  TIlEASUEY. 

"Saint  Paul,  Miy -2. 

"  The  coumereial  Tobtions  of  the  Umied  Statoe  eaa  be  readily 
mVeiEftigaied  by  die  people  from  the  reiDards  and  docame^lB  pubKahed 
by  tiw  goyemmd&t.  Seci«cy  attondB  dipkmaoy  and  pabfie«fi<m  is 
exoepi&oiud,  but  on  all  ^[uestiotis  of  revenae  aod  finance  open  dis- 
cussion has  prevailed.  Hence  our  public  debates  are  on  no  subject 
more  exhaustiye  tiian  upon  the  tariff  queetioii,  and  the  reports  of 
ttie  treasury  departmut  are  careftdly  studiidA  ifbenev^r  rogaUttioiis 
#f  comnennal  islepeBtB  are  agitated. 

"  Public  attention  lias  reeentfy  been  cafled  to  the  reciproiBitjr 
treaty  between  the  Umted  States  and  the  British  poiMssioas  in 
Nertii  Aflneriea.  Hostility  to  its  continuance  is  manifested  m. 
influential  quarters.  The  first  fanptdse  of  the  citisen  interested  ki 
Ae  discussion  is  to  refer  to  the  an^ves  of  the  goyemment,  as  pub- 
lished by  Congress,  and  by  study  and  comparison  of  autihentic  Sta- 
tistics to  determine  the  results  of  tiie  treaty  in  question.  At  least 
untfl  other  materials  for  decision  are  interposed,  our  mvestigations 
Mf^  properly  be  allowed  such  a  range. 

tHere  follow  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  abstract  principle  of  Reciprocity 
which  I  omit,  m  the  whole  valoe  to  oa  of  this  report  is  its  adTOcaey  of  Ameri* 
can  Reciprocity,  or  Reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  withoot 
reference  to  any  other.] 

"  By  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Great  Britain  withdrew  veiy 
i]iq)ortant  disctiminations  in  favor  of  colonial  grain ;  but  the  timber 
duties  continued  pticv  to  1860  to  favour  the  North  American  colo- 
nies* Until  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  budget,  colonial 
timber  paid  a  duly  of  only  ten  riiilUngs  per  load,  but  timber  of 
foreign  grow£h  paid  a  duty  of  fifty-five  shillings  per  load.  The 
English  mercantile  marine  complained  of  this  protection  to  Canada 
as  injurious  to  th^  interests  especially  since  tiie  repeal  of  tiie 
navigation  laws,  and  it  is  now  discontinued. 

^^  These  events — ^the  [Mrevalent  policy  of  the  home  government 
since  1849-'50 — ^have  recognized  the  principle  of  colonial  self- 
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government.  While  England  has  imposed  npon  the  colonies  &• 
duty  of  self-sapport,  she  concedes  to  them,  unqualified,  the  soToragn 
disposition  of  local  interests,  including  the  subject  of  reyenue. 

^'  Then  foUowed  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  substituting 
an  enlarged  trade  with  the  United  States  for  exclusive  access  to 
the  markets  of  Oreat  Britain. 

"  The  leading  providon  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  5, 
1854,  was  a  permanent  adjustment  of  tiie  fia^ry  diqHite--declar* 
ing  the  rif^ts  of  the  respective  parties,  often  and  then  in  serious  cm- 
flict,  to  the  fishing  banks  ao^acent  to  the  north-eastern  Atlaiitic 
coast. 

^*  At  the  conduooA  of  the  peace  of  1788,  the  treaty  between 
die  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  stipulated  the  right  of  Amen- 
cans  ^  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  other  banks  of  New, 
foundland  in  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  the 
sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  been  used  befinre. 
And  the  liberty  to  fish  on  such  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as 
British  fishermen  used  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  fish  thereon),  and  on 
the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in 
America/ 

^^  The  war  of  1812  abrogated  the  above.  The  convention  of 
1818  secured  to  the  United  States  the  rij^t  to  fish  all  along  iiie 
coasts  and  harbours  of  British  North  America,  but  not  within  three 
marine  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  to  cure  fish  in  such  bays  and 
harbours  as  were  not  inhabited,  and  also  to  enter  any  bay  or  harbour 
for  shelter,  to  repair  damages,  or  to  obtain  provisions  or  water. 

^^  Such  a  provision  made  collision  almost  unavoidable.  American 
vessels  were  frequentiy  seized  within  the  three  mile  limit.  And 
'cruisers,  with  each  recurring  season,  were  dispatched  to  accompany 
and  protect  ihe  fishermen.  Lord  Elgin  lately  observed  in  a  speech 
a.t  Liverpool,  that  when  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
was  in  progress  at  Washington,  ^  a  British  admiral  and  an  American 
commodore  were  sailing  on  the  coast  with  instructions  founded  upon 
opposite  conclusions,  and  a  siagle  indiscreet  act  on  the  part  of  one  or 
the  other  of  those  naval  officers  would  have  brought  on  a  conflict 
involving  all  the  horrors  of  war.' 

<<  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  occupied  with  an  adjustment 
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of  this  fishery  question.  It  was  agreed  that  ^  in  adcUtion  to  the 
TSbertj  secured  by  the  conyention  of  October  20, 1818,  of  taking, 
inuring,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  in  connnon  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shell  fish,  on 
the  sea  coast  and  shores  and  in  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
€anada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  of  the  several  islands  adjacent  thereto,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the 
•coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also 
upon  the  Magdalen  islands  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and 
curing  their  fish.' 

^^  Qlie  preamble  stated  as  a  prominent  motive  to  the  treaty,  a 
desire  <  to  avoid  further  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
fishing  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America.'  The  sedond 
article  secured  a  similar  privilege  to  British  subjects  on  the  eastern 
seacoasts,  shores  and  islands,  north  of  the  thiriy-sixth  paraDel  of 
north  latitude. 

'^  President  Pierce,  in  his  last  annual  message,  (December  2, 
1856),  aQudes  prominently  to  the  treaty  as  A  MEASURE  OF 
PACIFICATION,  while  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  its  com- 
mercial operation.     His  language  is  annexed : 

^^  ^  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of 
the  5th  of  June  1854,  which  went  into  efiective  operation  in  1855, 
put  an  end  to  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  countries, 
by  securing  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  advantages  equal  to 
tiiose  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  Beside  the.  signal  benefits 
of  this  treaty  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens  in  a  pursuit  connected 
to  no  inconsiderable  degree  with  our  national  prosperity  and' 
strength,  it  has  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  other  interests  in  the 
provision  it  made  for  reciprocal  fireedom  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Britbh  provinces  in  America. 

^^  <  The  exports  of  domestic  articles  to  these  provinces  during  the 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-two  million  dollars, 
exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  seven  million 
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dollars ;  and  the  imports  therefrom,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-one  millions — an  incs'ease  of  ^^  mil- 
lions upon  those  of  the  previous  year. 

" '  The  improved  oondition  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  above-mentioned  treaty.' 

*^  Are  parties  who  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  willing  to 
remit  the  country  to  the  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the  convention 
of  1818  ?  Or  do  they  hope  to  discrinunate  between  the  first  and 
third  articles,  retaining  what  is  of  exclusive  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  while  discarding  those  provisions  which  have  proved  benefi- 
cial to  our  provincial  neighbors  ? 

^^  Article  four  of  the  treaty  secures  to  the  citizens  And  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  United  States  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Canada,  and  to  British  subjects 
the  same  right  upon  Lake  Michigan. 

'^  The  hostility  manifested  in  certain  quarters  is  probably  founded 
upon  the  third  article,  which  admits  the  products  enumerated  in  a 
schedule  annexed,  being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

'  THE  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THIS  STIPULATION 
ARE  UNCHANGED  SINCE  PRESIDENT  PIERCE  CON- 
GRATULATED THE  COUNTRY  IN  1856.  Successive  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury  have  been  content  to  tabulate  the  progress  of 
exports  and  imports  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  balance  of 
trade  being  always  favourable  to  the  United  States.  In  the  report 
just  published,  this  comparative  statement  is  made  to  include  the 
year  terminating  June  80,  1859,  and  exhibits  the  increase  of 
exports  for  that  year  from  the  United  States,  over  the  year  1852, 
to  be  $17,645,158;  mcrease  of  $13,617,252;  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  $8,426,623.  (See  "  Report  on  the  Finances^'' 
1858-'59,  page  857.) 

'^  It  is  alleged  that  since  the  date  of  the  treaty,  Canada  has 
increased  the  duties  upon  imports,  especially  by  the  tariff  of  1858. 
Granted ;  but  this  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  CANADA 
IS  CAREFUL  TO  INCDUDE  IN  THE  FREE  LIST  EVERY 
ARTICLE  NAMED  IN  THE  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  TREATY; 
AND,  AS  TO  THE  MANUFACTURED  AftTICLES,  WHAT 
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tlQWI  HAVE  WE  TO  DEMAND  THAT  THE  PROVINCES 
mOTJLD  ENCOURAGE  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES, WHEN  OUR  LEGISLATION  OF  1S46  IM- 
POSED  DUTIES  AS  HIGH  AS  THIRTY  PER  CENT.,  AND 
THE  ACT  OF  1857  ONLY  REDIJCED  THEIR  AVERAGE 
TO  TWENTY-FOUR  PER  CENT.  UPON  CANADIAN  MA- 
liTUFACTURES.  Gaoaida  needs  reyeme ;  tine  poUie  kads,  as 
rn^Hx  us,  have  ceased  te  yield  any  coosideFalde  i^^^entie,  and  it 
-became  a  public  necessity  to  increase  ike  tariff.  In  doing  so  how 
jCan  we  assert  that  Canada  ^  has  acted  in  bad  faith  to  the  United 
States  and  yiolated  the  spirit  of  the  reeiprocily  treaty,'  to  repeat 
the  current  complaints  ef  the  New  York  journals  ? 

"BUT  THE  MOST  DIRECT  TREATMENT  OP  THE 
4JBJECTI0NS  TO  THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  IS  TO 
COMPARE  THE  CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN  TARIFFS, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  RESPECT  TO  MANUFACTURES: 

Rates  of  Duty. 


.y^ 


Articles. 
If  annfactnres  of  igrood 
yanpfact^ires  of  mahogany 
W#i,  bees' 
Headed  Sugar 
<i^hocolate 
Spirits  from  grain,  irhiske/ 
Spirits  from  grain^  other 
Molasses 
Vinegar    . 

jQeer,  ale,  porter,  cider 
Iiinseed  oil 
Spirits  turpentine 
Pousehold  furniture 
(V^rriages  and  oars 
fiats 

Saddlery      . 
Oandles    .        . 
Soap    .... 
Aoap,  perfumed  ai^d  fai^cy 
ftinff    .... 
^cltaooo,  manufii»^af«d    . 


Am.  Tariff. 
1846. 

30 
.    40 

20 
.     30 

20 

.  100 

100 

.     40 

30 

.   ao 

20 
.     20 

30 
.     30 

30 
.     30 

20 
.     80 

30 
.     40 


Can.  Tariff. 

1867.  1868. 

24         ...         .  15 

40 16 

16         ...         .  16 

24  Specific  j  $2,60  per  lOO  lbs. 
16        ...        .  16 

30    Specific;  I8c.  per  gal. 
30    Specific ;  60  to  lOOc.per  gal. 
24   Specific ;  4c.  per  gal. 
24   Specific;  fie.  per  gal. 
24    Specific ;  8, 26, 12|e.(F«(i<) 
16        ...        .  16 

16 16 

24        ...        .  20 

24 20 

24         ...         .  20 

24 24 

16         ...         .  20 

24   Speotfie ;  $1,26  per  lOOlbs. 
24        ...         .  20 

30   Specific ;  lOc.  per  lb. 
8d    Specific;  6.  7i,  10c.  per  lb. 
(according  to  value.) 
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LMiher 

20 

15        ....        H 

Leather,  booU  and  shoei  • 

30 

24 U 

Cables  and  eordage     .... 

25 

19        .        .        .         .    Fns. 

Onnpowder 

20 

15 IS 

Salt 

20 

15       .       .       .        .    rna 

Lead 

20 

15 6 

Iron— pig,  bar,  naik,  &e.     . 

80 

24        ...         •          8 

other  manafkctared 

30 

24 S 

agricnltoral  implement!    . 

30 

24    "Spades,  At.               30 

^Copper— in  pigs  and  bars                 / 

5 

4 1 

manufactures  of    . 

30 

24        ....        30 

Brass    in  pigs  and  bars    . 

6 

Free    ....        fm. 

manufactures  of       .        .    . 

30 

24        ....         30 

3ras8  and  Copper  wire  and  doth 

30 

24 0 

30 

24        ....         30 

Medical  drugs 

20 

16 U 

Cottons  (arerage  duties) 

25 

19        ....         W 

20 

15 10 

Wearing  apparel 

30 

24        ...        .         30 

Barthenirare 

30 

24 15 

Combs 

30 

24        .                                   11 

Buttons    ..:... 

26 

19 10 

Brushes  and  brooms     .... 

30 

24         ....         30 

(Brooms,  com,  8. ;  60e.  per  doi.) 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    . 

30 

24 10 

Printing  materials        .... 

20 

16        ....         10 

Musical  instruments 

20 

16 30 

Books  and  maps 

10 

8        .        .        .        .    Pres. 

Paints 

20 

15 15 

'Glassware    . 

30 

24        ....        30 

Tinware 

30 

24 6 

Manufactures  of  pewter  and  lead 

30 

24        ....        15 

Manufactures  of  marble    . 

30 

24 30 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber 

30 

24        ....        30 

Manu&ctnres  of  gold  and  silrer  leaf 

16 

12 30 

ArtificUl  flowers          .... 

30 

24        ....        15 

LardoU 

30 

24 15 

Manufactures  of  wool  .... 

30 

24        ....         16 

hair 

25 

19 IB 

fur      ...        . 

30 

24        ....        10 

goat's  hair 

26 

19 10 

silk     ...        . 

26 

19         ....         JO 

worsted  . 

25 

19 10 

hemp  «... 

20 

16        ....        15 

flax          .        .        . 

20 

15 15 

The  arerage  of  ad  vahrm  duties  in  force  under  the  American  tariff  sf 

1867  is  about  21  per  cent.,  under  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1858,  about  16  pir 

«ent. 
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<<  Our  mannfiictareni  demand  fhat  Canada  shall  restore  the  scale 
of  duties  existing  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  ratified,  on 
penalty  of  its  abrogation.  WHEN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED 
THAT  THE  DUTIES  IMPOSED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
TARIFF  OF  1867  ARE  FULLY  25  PER  OE^T.  HIGHER 
THAN  THE  CORRESPONDING  RATES  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  TARIFF,  THE  DEMAND  BORDERS  ON 
ARROGANCE. 

<^  What  has  been  the  effect  of  tiie  Canadian  tariff  of  1858  upon 
our  exports  of  manufactures  ?  It  went  into  operation  August  7, 
1858,  consequentij  the  exports  from  the  United  States  of  dutiable 
articles  for  tiie  year  endmg  June  80, 1858,  as  compared  with  the 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  will  exhibit  the  com- 
parative operation  of  the  former  and  the  eidsting  tariflb : 

■ZP0BT8   OF   MAVUf  AOTimiS   VBOIC   TBI   UVITID  BTATM   TO   OASABA* 

Articles.  1858.  1869. 

Adamantine  and  other  eandles. .                .      $10^06  $6,415 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  in  casks.                        .  6,809  2,707 

Books  and  maps 50,364  160,034 

Bricks,  lime  and  cement        ....  31,547  25,477 

Brooms  and  brushes 5,518  4,149 

Bnttons 3,168  — -— 

Cables  and  cordage 18,494  28,433 

Oarriages,  railroad  cars,  parts  of,  Ac.     .        .  24,681  20,449 

Combs 1,127  12,824 

Copper  and  brass,  manufactures  of                 .  66,803  60,511 

Drngs  and  Medicines 74,966  58,529 

Earthen  and  stoneware           ....  9,889  9,350 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus                         .  5,900  1,200 

Gunpowder 6,020  137 

Hats— offiirandsUk          ....  47,687  116,571 

<<      of  palm  leaf 1,741  579 

Household  furniture            .        .        .        .  183,566  136,765 

ICanuHnctnres  of  India  rubber— shoes     •  707  169 

«                      «               other          •  20,863  13,048 

Iron— bar 21,331  10,852 

castings 62,734  41,918 

nails 13,209  11,136 

pig 23,260  18,240 

manu&ctures 614,439  697,713 

JeweUerjr,  real  and  imitation  6,617  15,914 
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Lard  oil »,1M  ^i^'''' 

Lead            1,407  872 

Leather 258,563  216,436 

**      maniiALCtaMd— boots  and  shoes            242,450  211,147 

LiDseedoU 9,668  7,864 

VaAqfiaoiorad  tolwGOO         ....      670,466  1,266,684 

"      '     cottoa-*prated,  4c.                .    80^09  34^197 

«               "         white,  other  than  dack  30,994  47,132 

«                "         dnok                                   1,170  4,284 

«                "          other       .                         148,240  898,  l7T 

Glass,  mannfaotoros  of           ....    69,470  86,232 

Hempi  manafactares  of— bags    ,                           4,986  2,060 

".              «                    cloth                 .                335 

«  "  thrmff  14  

«               «                  other                              1,868  1,941 

Marble  and  stone^  nannfiMtuM  of                      86,622  53,883 

Pewter  and  lead 737  76 

Tin 7,166  16,461 

Wood 184,691  45,146 

Molasses 58,668  51,510 

Musical  instrnments 72,607  104,634 

Paints  and  ▼arnish 31,193  27,193 

Paper  and  stationery 65,341  78,825 

Printing  presses  and  type                                    16,694  1,771 

Saddlery         . 1,805  911 

Salt 155,872  201,835 

Snuff 2,490  63,909 

Soap    .                 .        .        .        .                 .           7,611  6,727 

Spirits,  from  ;rrain 94,741  31,481 

inula^ses         ....            — ^  267 

Other  materials                   .        .      2,126  3,082 

of  turpentine          ....          3908  6J432 

Sugar,  brown          .                                           .    94,630  179,158 

refined 17,447  48,995 

Trunks  and  Talises 10,620  3,992 

Umbrellas,  parasoU,  A;o 1)379  1,478 

Vinegar 1,287  6,846 

Wearing  apparel         '.        .        .  14,059         9,373 

Total        .    '    .                        $3,699,303  $4,598,792 

^^  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  manofactared  articles 

from  the  United  States  .to  Canada  were  greater  by  $899,399, 
under  the  operatiom  of  tiie  revised  tariff,  than  for  the  jear  ending 

June  SO,  1858,  whiph  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  rates 

prescribed  by  the  tariff  in  force  prior-  to  Angost  7,  1868.    Of 
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course,  the  eftorts  now  making  in  the  provinces  to  establish  domestic 
manu&ctores  preclude  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  market  by  Amer- 
ioan  manufactures,  but  this  is  unavoidable,  and  warrants  no  strictures 
<m  our  parir. 

''It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  sudden  clamour  of  hostility  that 
the  present  range  of  Canadian  duties  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  government ;  and  that  the  act  of  1858  was  a  revenue 
measmre  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  taxation  is 
imposed  upon  tea  and  cofiee,  articles  which  the  American  govern- 
ment does  not  venture  to  charge  with  an  impost.  Our  manufacturers, 
should  consider  that  tiie  duties  on  these  staples  of  consumption 
render  it  practicable  for  the  Canadians  to  tax  American  manufac- 
tures only  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valarem,  instead  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  us  upon  Canadian  manufactures,  which,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  preceding  table,  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"  Still  it  is  due  to  candour  to  add  that  a  public  sentiment  is 
organising  in  Canada,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  influential 
upon  American  legislation,  and  which  insists  upon  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  customs  as  will  fiimish  incidental  protection  to  manufac- 
tures. The  New  York  Scottish  American  (a  very  intelligent 
Journal,  which  gives  much  attention  to  provincial  interests)  remarks 
as  follows,  under  date  of  April  7, 1860  : 

'  The  people  of  Canada  are  now  setting  themselves  in  earnest  to 
extend  and  diversify  their  productive  resources.  The  public  intelli- 
gence 18  ffurly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  country  becomii^ 
self-supporting,  as  the  first  step  toward  solid  and  enduring  success. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  native  manufactures  is  assuming  a 
practical'  form.  Several  woollen  mills,  already  in  operation,  have 
as  great  a  demand  as  tiiey  can  supply  for  the  very  excellent 
articles  of  clothing  which  t^ey  produce.  Attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax,  a  commodity  for  the  pro* 
duetion  of  which  the  province  is  well  adapted ;  and  in  several 
loealities  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of 
cotton  factories.  The  latter  are  about  to  be  started  by  joint  stock 
eompaiMS  at  Toronto,  Dondas  and  ^erbrooke,  and  similar  move- 
mmto  aie  being  talked  of  in  other  places.    Sfaerbrooke  is  well 
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mtaated  for  sach  an  enterprise,  with  abundant  and  constant  water 
power,  with  cheap  labour  to  be  procured  firom  the  neighbouring 
French  population,  and  a  surrounding  country  of  great  fertdliiy^ 
formed  chiefly  by  an  enterprismg  class  of  people  from  England  and 
Scotland.  Lower  Canada,  indeed,  presents  special  advantages  for 
manufacturing  industry.  With  its  abundant  and  cheap  labour^ 
supplied  from  among  a  people  who  are  capable  of  steady  and  pains- 
taking habits  when  they  are  properly  directed,  it  needs  but  the 
energy  and  resources  of  British  captalists  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  disposition  now  evinced  in  Canada,  both  by  the  government 
and  the  people  to  support  native  manufactures.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  attention  should  be  given  ta 
those  branches  of  artificial  production ;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
different  duties  on  timber,  just  introduced  by  the  British  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  very  materially 
the  amount  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  export  of  the 
country,  or  if  it  does  not  reduce  the  quantity,  it  will,  at  all  events,, 
lower  the  price.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  business,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  advice 
^ven  by  the  London  Times,  and  turn  attention  to  some  other  class 
of  production,  though  certainly  not  to  agriculture,  which  already 
engrosses  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  province.  The 
cotton  manufacture  appears  to  be  in  most  favour,  on  account  of  the 
fiEbcilities  now  afforded  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  in  bringing 
the  raw  material  direct  from  St.  Louis.' 

"  The  annual  report  for  1859,  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  enumerates,  as  recent  and  successful  establishments,  the- 
manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  candles,  whiskey  and  ale,  cigais, 
ground  coffee,  spices  and  mustard,  nails,  earthenware,  boots  and 
shoes,  etc.  These  Canadian  manufactures  are  mostiy  absorbed  by 
home  consumption,  yet  some  of  them,  notwithstanding  our  duties 
of  20  per  cent,  and  upward,  begin  to  appear  in  American  markets. 
I  annex  a  few  manufactured  articles,  and  our  imports  of  them  front 
Canada,  during  the  years  1858  and  1859. 

QCPOSTB    OV    MAHUrAOTUBM    VBOM     OAVAOA     TO     TBI    VUITMD    BTATM. 

Articles.  ISSS.  1869. 

Beer,  in  casks $4,780  $6,160 

Beer,  in  bottles  696  898 
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Boots  and  shoeii  other  than  leather        •  787  981 

Clothing,  ready-made          ....  1,186  1,166 

Ootton,  pieoe-goodfl         ....  252  2 

Cotton,  thread  twiBt 81  — -^ 

Cotton,  relret          .        .        .        «        .  27  480 

Cotton,  not  epeeitied           ....  1,084  1,628 

Feathers  and  floweri        ....  66  289 
Flax,  manufactured  linent,  bleached   and 

unbleached 21  88 

Flax,  manufactured  not  specified     .        .  246  854 

Furs,  manu&ctures  of         ...        .  338  601 

Jewellery,  gold  and  silrer,  manu&etnres  436  480 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  straw  .        .        .        .  4,627  7,700 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of         .        •  304  6,0  70 

Iron,  bar 623  221 

cables,  cl^ain  .....  3  690 

cutlery 139  1,441 

muskets  and  rifles           .                .  376  672 

pig 12,324  6,783 

railroad 115,162  209,672 

sheet 2,233  1,347 

other  mannfSMtarea                 •  16,293  19,883 

Leather,  manu&ctured  boots  and  shoes      •  701  696 

glomes        .  — -  474 

skins  tanned            .  644  2,06d 

tanned,  sole       •  196  1,309 

not  specified    .        .  1,874  3,397 

Salt        .        .                 ....  20,878  15,231 

SHk,  manufactured,  piece  goods          •        •  147  416 

not  specified   •  636  804 

fi^ts,  brandy 13,973  18,679 

from  grain          ....  4,006  2,786 

from  other  materiahi       .        .        •  299  803 

Sugar,  brown 976  8,468 

Wares,  china,  earthen,  ke.         •               •  850  13,763 

Wood,  manufactures  of          .        •        .  21,820  36,678 
Wool  and  worsted,  manuiketored. 

Blankets 34  76 

Carpeting 464  126 

Flannels 60  134 

Piece  goods   .       .       .        .        .       •  1,897  1,311 

Xot  specified 2,008  6,666 

$233,734  $374,006 

<<  This  aggregate  of  Oanadian  mami&ctares,  which  were  brou^t 

into  the  United  States  during  1868-69,  although  exceeding  bj 

T 
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$140,272  the  siniilar  import  of  ISST-SS,  is  iongoifoanl  in  oom- 
parieon  with  the  movement  of  AmericaD  manufactares  into  Canada 
daring  tbe  same  periods,  and  which  exceed  three  miDioi^  dollfurs  for 
the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1859.  Sareljoarmana&ctiureijs,  jdfficalt 
as  thej  are  to  satisfy,  have  no  good  reason  for  dissatiflfiMtkm  with 
the  reciprocity  treaty. 

*^  But  prominent  Canadian  statesmen  present  anoilier  altematiye 
for  our  consideration  than  to  restore  reslrictioDfi  nf/m  the  tmle  and 
commerce  of  kindred  commonities.  It  conmBts  of  th»  removal  of 
existing  restrictions.  It  is  proposed  by  a  leading  politician  of  Upper 
Canada  (Mr.  Isaac  Bachanan  M.P.  for  Haoulton^  in  a  late  addiWs 
to  his  eonstitaents),  ^  to  extend,  the  Beeiprocity  Tretitjf  to  Mamir 
faeturee; — to  carry  reciprocity  /arther^  and  cttMitih  between  the 
Provinces  and  tt^e  United  Statee  an  American  ZoUvereinj  eoA 
country  adoptinff  the  policy  of  unUmitedfree  trade  with  each  other^ 
and  the  eame  protection  to  domestic  mant^acturesi.^ 

**  INSTEAD  OF  ABROGATING  THE  RECIPROCITY 
TREATY,  WILL  NOT  THE  GOVERNMENT  CONCUR  IN 
THIS  SUGGESTION,AND  PROPOSE  ITS  ENLARGEMENT? 
^^  It  is  insisted  that  the  frootier  states  are  hostile  to  the  trea^, 
and  in  favor  of  ^ving  notice  of  a  wish  to  termmate  the  same. 
What  is  the  evidence  of  snoh  a  disposition  ?  Do  the  New  England 
states  desire  to  involve  their  fishiag  interests  in  the  embarrass- 
ments ttom  which  the  treaty  reUevad.  them*  ?  Is  the  coontry  at  large 
disposed  to  incur  again  the  risk  of  hostilities  between  Ameriqan  and 
English  craisers,  which  was  immment  in  1858-'54  ?*  What  eri- 
dence  is  there  that  the  lake  states  woald  be  satisfied  bya.sarrender 
of  free  navigation  apon  the  St.  Lawrenoe  river  and.  the  oaaab  of 
Canada  ? 

^^  In  response  to  these  and  similar  questions  the  fbllowipg  extract 
of  a  recent  article  from  the  Detroit  l^ribune  is  pertinent : 

«<  <  We  do  not  know  ^at  effect  the  treaty  has  had  opma  the  lake 
states,  but  it  has  certcunly  produced  no  such  disastrous  reMks  upon 
MicUgan^  Undoubtedly,  Canada  derives  more  advantage  from  it 
than  we  do,  unless  we  oflEset  the  opening  of  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  Burope  againslitiie  very  geoeral  advAnti^pB  it 
hfB  OMftfted upwi  them ;  buliihasilriMa  bol  ma^Jmim^ or  Mr 
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mi&otiiren  from  Ifichigw  iaio  Canada,  npr  has  U,  oo  {Seur  as  we  have 
ever  heard,  bjorioasiy  affected  our  maiMifactares.  The  trade  vhich 
has  grown  up  under  the  treaty  is  mutualljbeneficial.  On  the  80th  of 
September  we  (Michigan)  had  exported  to  Canada  since  the  treaty 
irent  inteoperaiieny  of  niw  material,  manufactured  wood,  fco.,  and 
fore^  productions,  mostly  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  tea,  to  the 
Talue  of  928,467,760,  and  imported  only  915,805,509  worth,  leav- 
bg  a  babnce  in  oar  favour  of  97,651,271.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
trade  has  ^en  large  employment  to  our  shipping,  abouV  one-half 
of  the  above  aggregate  of  939^000,000  having  been  carried  or 
brought  by  our  own  vessels.' 

*^  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
satisfiM^tory  operation  of  the  treaty,  and  expresses  surprise  and 
alarm  at  tiie  movement  in  favour  of  its  abrogation* 

^^  Weliave  exhibited  our  exportations  of  American  manufiictures 
to  Canada.  It  will  farther  illustrate  the  interests  which,  aiie  now 
connected  with  this  subject,  to  append  those  articles  of  export  to 
British  America  which  are  the  natural  products  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1859.  Under  the  recipro- 
city treaty  these  enter  free  of  d«ty» 

■ipORts  noM  Tia  uann  bvatis  to  bktiu  AimieA* 

185S-'59.  To  otber 

Articlea.  To  OatuidA.  BJV.A.  pot. 

Applet, $S*e85  $10*112 

Atbot,        Tft-esft 

Beef, a6-506          71-409. 

Boards,  plank  and  icantHng, 18*562  105*060 

Batter, 15-256  WSTSS    v 

Okettt, S01S6        leeie 

Oloferteed, 6-981  1191 

Coal, 226-898  25040 

Cotton,  • t'lOO  220 

Vitb,  dried  or  tmoktdi 81*894  ie*t6t 

Fiah,  pickled       ««0l  4-49a 

Ham  and  bacon, ««-39*  165-437 

Hemp,    .    .    , M3^  350 

Hewn  timber, f<^  •«» 

Otker  lumber «^IW  W'***' 

pif^^ f  .   .  •    *T4,d6e        iwo    . 
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Hogt, 644154 

HoiMd  Cattle, •  l^OOeM  48|8T8^ 

Honef, 86-900  13*806 

Hops,     . 11-364  2942 

lodUnOorn, 439-125  93-320 

IndlMimMl, 60-Y40  1T9-91»- 

Lard,       69*642  20*698 

MqIm,    * 8-39a 

Pork, 542-972  66T-837 

Potetoeo,    .     .    .  • 27-844  9-012 

Ryemeftl, 8-615  29*130' 

RiiM '   .  21-969  19-127^ 

RoaloAiidtarpentine,   .    / 73026  17-613^ 

Rje  oats,  ke^  (small  grain,) 163062  66-909 

Sheep, 20*288  2*060 

Skin  and  fun, 60*566  4*860 

Tallow, 113*013  58-571 

Taraodpitoh, 8-743  r7-870 

Tobacco  leaf, 174-812  28-684> 

Wheat, 1*178*560  100-711 

Wheat  flour, 1*666-546  2*962a71 

Wool. 224*881 


^^  The  report  upon  commerce  and  nayigaiion  retams  $894481 
to  Canada,  and  9162,045  to  other  provinceB,  as  the  value  of  raw 
articles  many  of  which  would  doubtless  be  included  in  the  free  list 
of  the  treaty ;  but  the  obJ3ct  of  the  .foregoing  statement  is  less  ta 
eadubit  aggregates  than  to  show  how  every  portion  of  the  country  is 
interested  in  the  trade,  which  has  grown  up  within  four  yeara 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity. 

THE  LATE  ATTACK  UPON  THAT  POLICY  CAN  BE- 
TRACED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  ONE  QUARTER,  THE  SHIP- 
PING  INTERST  OP  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA, 
AND  THE  LINES  OP  TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN 
THOSE  CITIES  AND  THE  WEST.  Peunsylvania,  as  a  state, 
cannot  share  the  sentiment,  for  coal  and  iron,  witih  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  latter,  are  prominent  exports  to  Canada ;  whQe  the 
other  manufacturing  interest,  both  of  Pennsylvania  and  New-York,, 
gain  largely  from  the  consumption  of  their  products  in  the  pro- 
vinces. But  tiie  importing  and  raihroad  interests  of  tike  two  states 
are  apprehennve  of  the  competition  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway- 
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;aad  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  north*westem 
^md  even  the  Mississippi  states  most  be  forced,  by  the  abrogation 
of  reciprocal  trade  and  navigation,  to  pursne  exclusivelj  certain 
channels  of  communication.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  United 
States  can  be  indnced  to  yield  to  such  an  appeal. 

'^  The  foregoing  considerations  have  been  suggested  by  the 
•documentary  evidence  before  me.  THERE  MAT  BE  OTHER 
FACTS  THAT  WOULD  WARRANT  OTHER  CONCLU- 
SIONS, BUT  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  PAR- 
TICULARLY  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT,  ARE  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION,  A  COM- 
PLETB  VINDICATION  OF  THE  TREATIES  OF  JUNE  6, 
1854. 

^^  Still  if  there  is  necessity  for  revicdng,  let  it  be  in  the  direction 
•of  the  principle  which  the  United  States  has  always  advanced — ^firee* 
4om,  not  restriction  of  commercial  intercourse. 

"  Jambs  W.  TATLan. 

"Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Seerei/sry  of  ike  Treamry.^^ 

And  the  following  excellent  short  explanation  comes  very 
^apropos  at  this  moment : — . 

CANADIAN  RBCIPROCITY — RBPORT  OP  HON.  I.  T.  HATCH. 

To  the  JEditar  of  the  New  York  Times: 
^^  Mr.  ISRABL  T.  Hatch  accompanies  his  special  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  fieir  too  much 
speoial  pleading  ia  behalf  of  his  clients,  of  local  interests  of  West- 
'  em  New  York,  to  have  it  carry  the  influence  it  otiierwise  would. 
When  the  abrogation  of  a  fnendly  treaty  between  neighbouring 
States,  who  are,  and  should  be,  on  tiie  most  fnendly  terms  commer- 
oially  and  politically,  is  broached,  it  should  not  be  based  upon  tiie 
imaginary  grievance  of  a  section  only  of  the  8,000  mile  firontiwi 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  taken  from 
a  minute  investigation,  and  comprehensive  and  unbiassed  view  of 
the  entire  frontier  and  careful  examination  of  its  varied  interests. 
It  is  quite  easy  for  Mr.  Hatch  to  recaptulato  the  enormous  in- 
creased trade  and  traffic  of  tiie  ox  years  dnce  the  treaty  came 
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into  •Act,  Md  vmgim  all  the  Mveixtte  Ouit  womM  hftreMeraed 
had  tko  <«d  dntiae  be«n  impoeed,  and  also  &e  kfge  balanoe  at 
ff^raiur  of  Canada  in  ezoiiangd  of  {nrodnoiB,  *Cm  J^-  Bui  it  imilA 
bm  required  mack  hm  kboar  andfiur  fiHrerfigwea  to  have  oaleo-* 
lated  the  amount  of  tranaaotionB  had  the  old  ajrtem  Wen  adheved 
to,  fer  the  ttmple  reaaon  that  the  interchange  would  net  hare 
tiken  place.  But  Ifr.  Hatoh  muat  in  the  first  place  eonwUr, 
that  wyie  the  ezportsof  Canada  to  the  United  Stateeireraineclly 
the  prodttctB  of  the  BoUthatoeuld  have  foond  a  market,  taa  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  Europe,  the  impoite  from  tfie  United  SMtftes  to- 
Ckmada  have  been  mainly  aaiudhctuveB,.  on  which  ilie  ivoducer 
had  faifi  laige  proto,  or  merohandise,  on  whioh  the  merchant 
receiyes  the  same.  His  greatest  grieyance  he  finds,  howeyer,  in 
the  increased  duties  by  Canada.  He  eajra,  and,  after  reconunend- 
iz^  retaliatory  at^,  winds  up  his  labourod  report,  as  follows : 

^^  ^  The  proper,  radical  and  sufficient  remedy,  beyond  questimi, 
is  the  speedy  abrof^ttion  of  the  treaty  itself.' 

^^  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  process. 
So  it  is  for  a  State  to  repudiate  its  debts,  but  it  is  not  always — 
indeed  neyer — a  taise  transaction.  Canada  has  raised  her  duties 
as  her  only  means  of  revenue,  to  meet  her  current  obligations  mnoe 
1854,  but  it  has  acted  alike  upon  British  a$  upon  American  goods 
invariaMy.  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  also  have  slightly 
increased  for  like  reasons ;  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfound- 
land not  so,  having  sufficient  rereaue  with  no  public  works.  But 
sA  Maine,  Massachusetts,  or  their  fiAing  interests  of  Qlouceeter, 
Marbl^ad  or  Plymouth  if  they  would  have  their  quiet  and  pvo- 
fiteUe  calling  interfered  with ;  also,  Ifichigan,  Ilfinois,  Wiscenam, 
«r  Minnesota,  and  you  will  get  a  unanimous  response  in  tiie  nega* 
tinpe*  It  is  all  very  well  to  magnify  the  advantage,  of  the  Brie 
«mnl,  the  Bonded  system,  &c.,  &c.,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
an  oSret  on  the  other  side  in  the  firee  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawvenme 
for  tiie  vast  and  increasing  Western  States,  and  the  partieipatiDn 
in  Ihe  fisheries  of  the  Oulf,  &c.,  fcc.  It  mnst,  of  course,  be  ex* 
peotad  that  Canada  will  protect,  as  fiu:  as  pcesible,  her  own  rail- 
road system,  that  has  sprung  into  existence  almost  entirely  aince 
lft64.  Bat  ttie  United  States  must  not  oon^lain  of  legitimate  ccmir- 
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patitMm  in  the  oarryiiig  wd  passenger  trafic ;  fcr^  indeed,  shauld 
tb^7«a  a  nation  see  fit  to  adopt  the  narrovf  minded  policy  %gain,  I 
90h  no  reeeon  why  Canada;  le  not  in  quite  as  independent  a  position 
aS'thia  United  States  in  eveiy  paiiicular,  e^sc^ptiiig  when  the  United 
Biaiea  iSoA^  is  better  than  that  of  Europe  for  Breadstu& ;  and 
nothing  woidd  tend  sooner  to  develop  their  own  resources  in  manu? 
ftetarit^aU  kinds  of  i^onltoval  implements,  Ac,  &c.,  instead  of 
palfonisng  th^  ingenious  neig^bouni.  Besides,  with  ihe  aid  pf 
British  capital,  they  would  at  once  push  forward  their  connecticxi 
with  ilie  Red  River  oountry  and  the  Pacific  by  railroad,  ed  this 
neasuve  partakes  of  both  loeal  and  national  importanoe,  aad  would 
be  haHensd  by  any  such  action  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hatch. 
Snch  a  course,  however  would  be  anything  but  a  popular  measure 
with  the  masses  on  either  side  of  the  Une,  and  need  not  be  feared. 

^^W.  H.  M.'^ 

I  am  anxious  also  to  ^ve  here  the  following  article  fix)m  the  last 
Zandan  JEcommisty  (28th  July,  I860,)  to  show  the  lowered  tone 
of  the  Free  Traders  in  Eagland,  the  advocates  of  the  consumer y 
V8.  the  producer^  as  if  all  consumers  who  require  the  care  of 
parliament  are  not  producers.  '^  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him,"  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  way  people  now  regard  what 
they  see  in  the  Economist.  Sentences,  which  at  one  time  would 
have  been  thought  oracular,  are  now  felt  by  the  operatives  or  pro- 
ducers to  be  unmitigated  blockheadism,  such  as  the  following  from 
the  article  now  quoted : 

"  The  object  of  Industry  is  the  benefit  of  the  consumer." 

^^  We  all,  under  the  civilized  system  of  the  division  of  labour, 
wovk  for  each  other." 

With  half  an  eye  my  readers  will  see  that  the  &tal  error  of  this 
artide  as  of  all  articles  and  speeches  on  Eree  Trade  or  Politieal 
Boonomy,  is  that  the  writers  and  speakers,  either  throu^  ignomnee 
or  design,  overlook  the  virtvuMy  important  question  ofpoymenA-^ 
they  do  not  admit  that  it  makes  any  matter  whether  a  thmg  is  paid 
in  cash  or  British  labour ! — ^while,to  the  most  obtuse  practical  man, 
it  is  self-erident  that  the  latter  has  the  superiority  over  the  former, 
that  it  finds  a  market  far  the  emploifment  of  our  own  people  to  the 
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$ame  eaotenL  Wlule  all  moat  Bee  that  if  we  haj  paper  from  as 
E&gliah  papeiHnaker,  he  takes  m  return  Brituh  eommodttiee,  while 
if  we  buy  paper  from  a  French  papw^naker^  he  takes  gold  in 
vetQm»  tiie  shipment  of  which  sets  no  British  industry  in  motion^* 
but  on  the  contrary  is  a  death  blow  less  or  more  to  every  working 
man,  as  removing  from  England  the  bads  of  the  cironlating  m^ 
dinm — huineanMoftniflbymenia^  In  a  w<«d,  thonf^ 

theoretically  Britain  would  place  the  foreigner  <m  no  better  footing 
than  her  own  produeer,  practically  she  would  place  him  en  a  mnoh 
better  footang.  I  repeat  that  their  motto  (for,  worse  than  Bobea* 
pierre,  they  have  no  principle  on  which  you  can  attack  tiiem)  but 
only  a  want  of  prindple  or  political  atheism,)  that  of  Robespierre : 
— ^*  Ptfrissent  les  Col<»ies,  plutdt  qu'un  prindpe." 

FBra  TRADI  IN  PAPBBr->fB0M  THB  LONDON  ^^  BCONOMIBT.^* 

^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  Free  Trade  is  one  of  the  most  unpo- 
pular things  in  practice  in  the  world.  Abroad  it  is  unknown,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  unpopular.  But  in  this  country  we  are  m  the 
habit  of  repeating  its  maxims ;  we  have  been  so  for  many  years ; 
and  yet  even  here  fresh  occasions  perpetually  arise  which  show 
with  how  little  distinctness  the  subject  is  apprehended,  and  how 
littie  hold  it  has  upon  the  popular  sympathies.  In  truth,  popular 
sympathy  is  apt  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Its  fundamental  maxim  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  mdtitude.  Most  men  sympathise  with  the 
producer.  He  is  a  visible  person  ;  he  does  ^  good  to  the  nation ; 
he  *  employs  labour ' ;  he  presses  his  claims  for  support  upon  the 
public ;  he  often  has  and  always  seems  to  have  much  at  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Free  Trader 
attends  exclusively  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  no  one 
knows  who  the  consumer  is.  He  is,  so  to  say,  an  invisible  person ; 
he  ^  employs  no  labour ' ;  he  consumes  for  his  own  benefit  and  not 
for  that  of  others ;  he  lays  hold  on  no  imajpnative  sympathy.    The 


*  Brea  if  the  foreigner  took  pajment  in  British  labour,  there  wonld  be  a  loat 
to  Britain  of  one  half  the  employment,  if  Britain  could  grow  or  manufactnre 
the  artlole  supplied  hj  the  foreigner.— Ibaao  Bvobahaiv. 
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good  to  the  consamer,  too,  seemB  for  the  meet  part  not  oommen- 
sorate  with  the  injury  to  the  producer.  Ton  seem  only  to  be 
•cheapening  some  ordhiary  iirtiele  by  half  a  fiifiliing  which  no  one 
iii  practice  would  erer  feel ;  and  in  ordet  to  do  tiiat,  you  destroy  a 
whole  department  of  native  industry ;  you  shut  up  whole  factories^ 
you  throw  many  persons  on  the  mercies  of  the  world, — ^you  make  a 
scene  of  misery  where  there  used  to  be  a  scene  of  comfort.  Such 
will  ever  be  the  popular  conception  of  Free  Trade,  and  it  will 
ever  require  a  constant  effort  to  secure  for  that  doctrine  its  own  due 
and  paramount  place. 

**  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  we  see  illustrations  of  this 
remark.  In  France^  the  Protectionist  party,  aided,  we  regret  to 
say,  by  the  Liberal  party,  who  oppose  Free  Trade  because  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a  J^ree-Trader,  seem  disposed  to  refuse  to  make  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  the  present  prohibition  upon  the  export  of 
.rags.  In  England^  the  paper-makers  are  straming  every  nerve  to 
obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  protection  which  they  have.  A  BUI 
has  been  brought  into  Parliament  to  reduce  the  Customs  duty  on 
foreign  paper  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  to  the 
existing  Excise  duty  of  home-made  paper,  and  to  this  Bill  the  manu- 
facturers  here  have  two  objections. 

'^  First,  they  say  that  168.  per  cwt.,  the  simi  which  is  fixed  upon 
for  the  reduced  Customs'  duty,  is  not  in  truth  the  fiiir  equivalent 
of  the  14s.  9d.  Excise  duty.  And  on  this  point  the  case  of 
the  paper-makers  should  be  carefully  investigated.  It  is  for 
them  to  show,  not  in  vague  statements,  but  in  precise  figures 
what  their  real  position  is.  If  they  can  succeed  in  shewing  that 
tiie  duty  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  on  the  foreign  product  is  less 
oppressive  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  retained  on  the  home  pro- 
duct, their  argument  will  be  irresistibly  cogent.  They  will  have 
shown  that  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  subject  them  to  an  injustice. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  arguments  they  have  as 
jret  advanced  are  veiy  vague  on  this  point,  and  are  deficient  in 
practical  detail.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  modify 
his  measure  to  meet  a  practical  objection  of  this  sort,  but  no  such 
4>bjection  substantiated  witii  precision. 

^^  In  reality,  the  paper-makers  rely  on  their  second  objection. 
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They  nj,  if  foragn  oounlrtes  will  not  let  «b  haTe  their  vtgi,  ^ 
aboidd  we  take  their  paper  ?--4f  they  reatriet  «b  fmtt  tke  raw  m* 
terial,  why  should  we  buy  their  maaufiMtores  ?  But  we  say,  why 
•houkl  we  noe?  Why  is  the  purchaser  of  paper  to  pay  dear  fer  it, 
m  ovder  that  the  paper  he  boys  may  be  made  here  and  not  else- 
where ?  The  object  of  indastry  is  the  beoefit  of  the  eoDBamfir. 
We  all,  under  the  civilised  system  of  the  dimion  of  labour,  woric 
for  the  benefit  of  eaeh  other.  We  employ  our  tioie  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  others,  whom  we  do  not  see  and  do  not  know. 
The  test  of  the  goodness  of  our  work,  is  that  we  provide  better  for 
their  wants  than  any  one  else  does.  The  case  of  the  paper4Bukers 
is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  say,  the  case  of  the  Corn-Law  over 
again.  What  an  injustice,  it  used  to  be  said,  is  it  to  our  farmer 
witti  dear  labour  and  poor  soil,  to  be  exposed  to  the  oompetition  of 
the  foreign  farmer  with  cheap  labour  and  a  rich  soil.  What  an 
iqustiee,  it  is  now  siud,  is  it  to  our  paper^naker,  who  has  to  buy 
his  material  dear,  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  a  paper- 
maker  who  can  buy  his  material  cheap.  BoUk  arguments  are  im- 
portant if  we  are  bound  to  balance  the  advantages  of  the  foreigner, 
which  we  cannot  help,  by  imposing  on  him  equal  disadvantages  ; 
neither  is  of  the  least  value  if  we  say  we  will  put  all  producers  on 
a  level  as  far  as  our  fiscal  system  is  concerned.  We  will  done 
injustice ;  but  we  decline  to  make  artificial  counterweights  fior  the 
natural  advantages  or  the  restrictive  laws  of  other  nations.  We^ 
can  only  place  all  producers  on  a  level  as  &r  iui  our  own  laws  go  ; 
we  wiU,  in  all  cases  do  that ;  and  will  in  no  case  do  more. 

^'  But,  in  truth,  the  case  of  the  paper^makers  is  not  soetnmg 
as  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  agricultural  Protectionists  had 
a  telling  argument,  though  we  now  know  it  to  have  bemi  erroBeoua, 
derived  firom  the  inherent  fertility  of  foreign  soils.  Li  some  coon-* 
tries  fertile  land  abounds  in  excellent  situations.  Our  oppoaMta 
have  an  indestn^etiUe  advantage.  The  foreign  papMHoakers  have 
only  a  destruetible  advantage.  No  doubt  a  nation  wluoh  wUl  not 
allow  the  export  of  rags  has  for  a  time  the  advantage  of  cheap  rags ; 
but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  As  soon  as  tiiat  nation  manufiiotuoea^ 
paper  on  a  large  scale,  the  price  of  rags  will  rise  at  once.  Take^ 
for  example,  the  case  of  France.    France,  we  fear,  may  be  induoed 
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Mi  k>  mlaz  in  mj  degree  her  prohibitioQ  on  tke  export  of  rfigs. 
Wlat  is  the  e^nsequence  ?  For  a  time  she  injures  the  rag  mer- 
chant and  benefits  the  paper-maker.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  prospect 
«f  foreign  trade  induces  the  manufiu^tttrer  to  increase  his  husiii^ss, 
the  rag  dealer  wiX  mise  the  price.  Bagis  ^are  an  article  eesen- 
iitify  limited  in  quantity.  The  momdnt  the  demand  is  increased 
the  {ffiee  will  rise  rapidly.  The  price  of  rags  in  France,  no  doubt, 
aesma  to  ^to  the  French  manu&eturer  a  considerable  advantage 
ever  ours ;  but  it  is  an  illusory  advantage.  If  he  should  attempt 
to  export  paper  to  this  country,  it  will  immediately  diminish,  and 
win  soon  entirely  cease." 


IV. 


HOME  MANUFACTURES  THE  TBUE  PQUCY  FOR 
CANADA. 

Zetier  from  Jacob  Dewitty  Eiq.y  M.P,y  President  of  the  Banque 
da  Peuphy  to  William  Lyon  Madcenzie^  Mq.y  M.P. 

MoNTBBAL,  July  26, 1858. 
Mt  nsAB  Sm,*-^I  have  to  thank  yon  for  your  fiEkToaraUe  opinion 
if  my  desire  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  Canada ;  tibat  0ub- 
ject  has  engaged  a  portion  of  my  attention  and  ezperienee  for  more 
ten  sixty  yeais  past ;  the  question  of  providing  for  the  necessary 
SQEpenses  of  the  govenanent,  by  a  judtdous  and  wise  apportionment 
if  taxes,  hj  a  Tariff,  as  immediately  connected  therewith,    v 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to- 
niuA  what  some  one  may  consider  truisms. 

1st  And  at  the  foimdation,!  will  enquire  who  pays  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Tariff?  Is  it  the  produoer  or  the  consumer  ?  That  dependa 
mainly  on  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand.  A  diort  sup{dy 
causes  a  scarcity,  consequently  a  rise  in  tiie  price,  by  which  the 
ddttes  are  added  to  the  cost,  and  paid  by  the  consumer.  An  abun* 
da&t  supply  or  ^ut  in  the  market,  of  any  article,  causes  the  price 
to  fall  when  the  duties  are  paid  by  tiie  producer  to  get  into  the 
aaarket. 
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In  anotiier  case,  whenerer  circomstaaoes  gire  to  one  or  moMT 
penons  a  monopoly,  then  usually  the  dutieB  are  paid  by  the  cchi* 
aomer. 

Ab  a  general  role,  eompeUtion  tends  to  dimimA  prion.  To 
aeoore  this  competition  aometimea  reqnirea  dutiea  to  be  levied  mi  &a 
more  poweifiil  Foreign  mannfactorers,  without  which  they  would 
crash  your  domestic  manufacturers,  thereby  maintain  a  monopcdy, 
and  charge  their  own  price  to  consumers.  All  parties  are  benefitted 
by  phicing  the  producer  and  consumer  near  together ;  erery  man 
«can,  by  reciprocating  witib  his  nei^bour,  pay  him  easier  than  he 
can  raise  money  and  send  it  abroad  to  a  stranger. 

It  is  tibe  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  far  an  article 
that  makes  it  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  aid  the  consumer  in  paying  for  his  goods,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  revenue  to  support  an  economical  govemmenti 
should  be  nused  by  a  tariff  so  <3ippartioned  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  manufacturers  of  such  articles  as  we  can  produce  or  manufto- 
ture  with  advantage  in  our  country.  By  so  doing  we  induce  the 
investment  of  capital  in  machinery,  which  will  enable  our  manufac- 
turers to  compete  here  among  themselves  and  witib  foreigners  too, 
by  which  means  the  foreign  producer  must  pay  the  duties  into  our 
treasury  which  we  levy,  in  order  to  get  into  our  market,  which  duties 
he  cannot  put  on  the  cost  of  his  goods ;  consequentiy  the  price  is 
not  increased  to  the  consumer  by  the  duties. 

I  know  of  instances  where  foreigners,  manufacturing  articles 
similar  to  those  made  in  Canada,  have  not  only  paid  our  duties  on 
their  goods  but  freight  and  charges  also,  and  afterwards  sold  them 
at  the  lowest  prices  they  would  have  taken  at  home,  which  proves 
the  wisdom  of  so  apportioning  the  tariff,  for,  besides  foreigners 
replenishing  our  treasury  and  at  the  same  time  affording  their  goods 
to  our  merchants,  and  tiirough  them  to  the  consumers,  at  a  lower 
rale  than  they  would  have  done  if  we  had  perfect  free  trade  in 
those  articles,  or  no  duty  at  all,  it  is  plain  that  without  some  en- 
couragement our  infant  institutions  would  have  been  prevented  or 
crushed,  thus  leaving  our  consumers  entirely  dependent  on  foreigners 
to  charge  us  what  they  pleased,  and  add  costs  of  freight,  &c. 

Tou  remember  that  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  Reciprocity 
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with  the  TTnited  States.    Whj  ?  Because  we  wanted  their  market 
fiyr  die  produce  of  our  Forests,  Farms,  and  Seas ;  and  why  did  we 
want  their  market  ?     Because  it  was  better  than  our  own.     Why . 
was  it  so  ?  Because  they  encourage  their  mechanics,  and  we  do  not. 

But  free  traders  affirm  that  the  consumer  paid  the  duties.  If  tibe 
Americans  paid  the  duties  on  bur  lumber,  &c.,  what  would  we  care 
for  Reciprocity  ?  Let  them  pay  their  duties,  and  we  will  let  their 
produce  come  to  us  free.  The  facts  were,  that  when  our  people 
exported  our  produce  to  the  United  States  [before  the  Reciprocity 
Treafy]  we,  the  producern^  put  our  hands  into  otir  pockets,  took 
out  our  money,  put  it  in  the  United  States  Treasury ^  and  never 
9€no  it  again. 

The  great  variety  of  important  inventions  and  discoveries  of  new 
machinery,  moved  by  Horse,  Steam,  and  Water  power,  have  so 
multiplied  the  power  of  production,  and  reduced  the  expense  of 
manu&cturing,  that  whenever  there  is  considerable  competition, 
duties  are  almost  invariably  paid  by  the  producers,  to  procure  a 
market. 

I  think  the  case  is  difforent  as  to  who  pays  the  duties,  the  pro- 
ducer or  consumer,  in  reference  to  many  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
nty  which  we  do  not  produce  to  any  great  amount,  such  as  Salt, 
Tea,  Coffee,  Raw  Sugar,  Molasses,  and  other  similar  goods.  Duties 
on  these  articles  are  in  almost  every  case  added  to  ilne  first  cost  and 
charges,  and  are  paid  by  the  Canadian  consumer.  I  think  a  wise 
policy  would  require  them  to  be  admitted  free  from  duties,  or 
nearly  so. 

I  believe  that  all  classes  should  (in  proportion  to  tiieir  means) 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  State. 

A  reason  why  Salt,  Tea,  Raw  Sugar,  Coffee,  and  Molasses  should 
be  admitted  free,  is  that  they  are  articles  of  the  first  necessity  of 
life,  and  the  labouring  man  consumes  as  much  as  the  man  of  fortune. 
It  is  oppression  and  cruelty,  that  the  labourer  who  works  hard  for 
his  60  or  100  cents  per  day,  should  pay  as  much  duty  as  the  man 
'who  is  worth  millions.  I  maintain  that  no  duties  should  be  exacted 
.on  those  articles,  but  if  the  Government  insist  on  adding  duties  on 
these  tilings,  then,  by  all  means  let  the  duties  be  on  the  ad  valorem 
-principle  (on  the  value)  and  not  on  the  spedfio.  It  is  not  fidr  thaA 
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lay  servAnl  man  slioiild  pay  as  maefa  as  I  do  for  thoso  ariieleS)  or 
that  be  who  buys  a  cheap  artiole  should  pay  the  same  tax  as  he  wto 
buys  a  costly  one* 

A  great  object  is  to  aibrd  EMPLOYMENT  TO  OUR  OWN 
PEOPLE,  and  to  those  who  emigrate  book  the  Britisb  Mes  and 
wish  to  live  under  the  British  erown.'  WI^  nhiovld  people  be  ohUgiai 
to  bane  Cimadafor  the  United  Si^ee  to  earn  a  Kning  (Aare,  €m4 
$9e  eend  our  money  totp^jf  Hem  there  for  their  good$t 

'Tis  said  there  is  plenty  of  land.  Let  tiie  people  go  and  elear 
up  the  forest.  Do  you  thkdt  a  man  who  baa  spent  half  of  his  lift 
in  leammg  a  trade  will  go  to  the  wilderness  to  perish  there?  N0| 
you  cannot  drive  him  there,  but  you  may  drive  him  oa4  of  the 
oountiy  to  enrich  another  land  by  his  skill;  capital  and  labour. 

ShaO  we  depopulate  Canada  by  driving  onr  young,  women  fima 
their  parwts'  care  and  cocmsel,  and  the  instruction  of  their  clerg|| 
to  maaufaoture  abroad  the  goods  and  merchanfise  we  want  fbr  ow 
ocxisumption  at  home  ? 

In  passing  tiirough  the  New  England  States  we  shall  find  their 
water  power  all  «a[i]doyed.  Their  ruiming  streams  are  not  attowed 
to  go  to  waste  over  their  rooky  beds ;  the  water  is  eaughty  Unnedf  ontf 
madeindMtnQue^diffaeingwea^  Evsb 

ibeir  small  rivulets  are  dammed  up  to  catch  the  waiter  formed  bg^ 
the  melting  s^o^v  and  the  showers.  The  streams  that  flow  while  tho 
people  sleep  or  woi-ship  on  the  sabbath  are  made  to  perform  some 
profitable  w<Mi[.  I  have  seen  maebinery  moved  by  one  water-wheel, 
the  NBT  profit  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  net  profit 
on  fifty  well-K^nltivated  farms,  adding  to  the  population  and  the 
wealth  of  all  around. 

With  such  prudent  examines  before  us,  it  seems  adiegraoe  to  the 
people  of  Canada  that  they  do  not  emj^oy  more  of  th«ir  imlimited 
water  power,  when  it  mi^t  be  made  to  produce  so  much  weattk 
wd  .prosperity.    Why.  do  we  sleep  so  long  ? 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  maaufaotures  of  New  Bnglamd  tbatk 
their  poor,  hard  hnd,  is  worth  and  will  sell  f(a  moro  cash  thaa  oht 
ricb  lands  here,  and' all  over  the  western  world. 

It  basxbeen  said,  that  the  tariff  is  to  favour  thomaoafaetuvor  ei 
the  expense  of  the  psUio^now  I  maintain  that  a  wise  app^ffti^nod 
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laciff  ia  o^eesary  to  mduce  capitalists  to  invest  their  fonds  ia 
taming  oar  water  power  and  in  building  up  manufactures  which  are 
for  the  common  good,  because  they  can  inyest  their  money  in  other 
ways  wbere  tbmr  fimds  would  be  quite  as  prodnctiye  aad  yn&i  less 
risk. 

When  beer  could  be  imp<Hrted  free  from  duty,  the  prioeper  barrel 
was  $6  ;  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  of  one  dollar  on  the  barrel 
when  imported ;  a  great  cry  was  raised  that  we  were  taxing  the 
farmer  one  dollar  on  his  barrel  of  beer ;  now,  mark  the  reanlts :  the 
tax  induced  brewers  to  establish  Breweries  in.  Canada ;  plaemgthe 
prediuer  by  the  side  of  the  ctmeumtTj  and  instead  of  raising  the 
price  fijCMu  oix  to  seven  dollars,  IT  REDUCED  THE  PRICE  fr(m 
•SKT  tQ  five  dollars  J  besides  conferring  aU  the  collateral  advantages 
of  affordingahome  market  for  all  that  ihe  fanners  and  their  ftoities 
could  raise  on  their  farms  and  gardens,  thereby  affording  them  em- 
ployment which  enabled  them  to  buy  and  pay  the  merchants  for 
maay  foreign  goods^  which  otherwise  ikej  coidd  never  have  doub. 

But,  it  is  sometimes  said,  then  why  levy  any  tax  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  to  prevent  the  foreign  brewer  from,  sacrificing  his 
beer  in  order  to  crush  our  mfant  breweries.  He  does  not  ^ve  you 
an  article  which  co^t  him  four  dollars  for  three  ddlars.  (at  your 
benefit,  but  with  a  view  to  indemnify  himself  by  charging  you  his 
monopoly  prices  afiter.  your  ndighbours'  breweries  are  destroyed. 
Again,  it  is  asked,  if  the  Tariff  does  not  increase  the  price,  of  what 
benefit  is  it  to  Ihe  manufaoturer  ?  It  enables  him  to  make  his 
•armgemento ;  by  it  he  can  keep  constant  employment,  conse- 
<|nently  can  give  the  best  workmen,  and  ^rill  do  more  and  better 
work  than  when  only  occanonaUy  engaged ;  therefore,  the  main 
benefit  of  the  Tariff  is,  that  the  manu&ctorer  can  keep  a  steady 
jmOf  by  which  he  saves  freight,  commissions  and  other,  expenses, 
andcaasapply  the  consumer  upon  more  favourable  terins. 

What  I  Inve  said  in  re^ot  to  Breweries  will  apply  to  all  artioks 
which  we  can  manufiicture  with  advantage  in  Canada. 

Iiady  A.,  when  usii^  her  needle,  was  called  upon  by  Lady  B., 
who  told  her  she  could  buy  the  article  she  was  making  for  a  mere 
trifie.  Lady.  A.  replied,  she  could  make  it  a  great  deal  cheaper. 
Lady  B.  aak»d  with  astonishmient,  how  is  that  possible  7     Lady  A. 
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answered  ihat  she  could  mske  itheraelf,  but  could  not  earn  Hie  'pence 
to  buy  it. 

Suppose  an  old  lady  [perhaps  blind]  to  be  amusing  herself  by 
knitting  stockingB  and  mittens  for  the  family,  how  much  cash  could 
the  husband  or  father  pay  out  of  his  chest,  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,  to  obtam  those  articles  cheaper,  than  to  have  them  made 
by  the  employment  of  the  lady  ? 

How  unwise  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  pay  cash  or  run  mto  debt  for 
anything  which  he  could  make  in  a  rainy  day ! 

The  policy  muet  he  very  hadwUek  deprivee  our  people  of  employ- 
ment. ShaU  we  encourage  our  own  children  and  our  own  people, 
or  strangers?  ShaU  we  catch  and  tame  our  own  water-power,, 
make  it  industrious,  spread  wealth,  prosperity  and  independence  all 
around  us,  or  shall  we  refuse  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  noble 
Province? 

A  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  Agriculturists  ;  how  shall 
we  best  promote  their  interests  ?  Shall  we  add  competitors  witii 
them  in  the  market  for  the  sale  of  th^  produce,  or  shell  we  induce 
customers  to  buy  and  consume  their  produce  ? 

Shall  we  provide  them  a  domeetie  m  addition  to  their  foreign 
market  for  everything  which  they  can  raise,  by  encouraging  tiie 
manufiicture  of  such  articles  as  can  be  made  witii  advantage  in  the 
country,  and  which  will  increase  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  ? 

If  sJl  are  fimners,  who  will  be  purchasers  and  customers  ? 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  great  advantage  to  the  fiirmer  to  have  a 
home  market.  Is  it  a  benefit  to  have  the  butcher  from  the  neigjh- 
bouring  town  come  to  his  door  every  week  and  enquire  for  ibX 
animals,  and  give  the  fiurmer  his  price  in  cash  for  them  ?  Much 
better  than  for^the  farmer  to  leave  lus  fiurm  and  drive  his  animals 
to  market,  where  the  cattle  arrive  in  bad  plight,  when  the  owner 
IS  obliged  to  take  just  what  he  can  get  (what  he  would  not  take  if 
the  cattie  were  at  home)  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  taking 
ihem  back  to  his  farm. 

Which  system  will  bring  the  greatest  profit,  and  most  increase 
the  value  of  his  fiurm  ? 

By  encouraging  the  tanner,  your  neighbour,  he  can  g^ve  you 
from  four  to  six  dollars  for  your  oz  hide ;  if  you  have  not  tiie  tan* 
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ner,  you  may  be  obliged,  like  the  South  American,  to  sell  your  ox. 
bide  for  the  same  number  of  shillings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  proprietor  of  every  newspaper,  printed' 
in  Canada,  how  many  more  subscribers  each  would  probably  get  if 
our  goods  were  manufactured  in  our  country  than  in  a  foreign  land,, 
and  how  much  better  the  proprietor  would  be  paid  than  he  is  at. 
present !  Would  our  manufacturers  or  foreign  manufacturers  afford, 
the  best  support  to  the  press  ? 

Suppose  those  valuable  mines  at  Marmora  were  worked  so  as  to  > 
require  a  large  city  there,  how  greatly  that  would  increase  an* 
editor's  paying  subscribers,  in  comparison  with  the  subscription,  if 
the  same  iron  were  made  in  another  country. 

Now,  suppose  that  100,000  tons  of  iron  and  iron  goods  were 
made  at  the  Marmora  Iron  Works,  would  it  not  add  to  the  common, 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  diffuse  it  among  the  people,  instead  of 
sending  the  capital  out  of  Canada,  to  pay  for  it  elsewhere  ? 

Suppose  we  estimate  that  by  manufacturing  such  goods  as  we 
could  with  advantage  in  Canada,  the  paying  subscribers  to  each 
journal  would  be  increased  ten  per  cent.  Would  not  that  be  an 
advantage  to  their  proprietors,  and  relieve  many  an  aching  brow  ?. 
At  the  bankers  I  would  enquire  if  they  did  not  prefer  to  circulate 
iheir  bills  among  our  mechanics,  rather  than  send  the  gold  out  of 
the  country  to  pay  for  the  very  goods,  which,  by  employing  our 
water  power,  could  be  quite  as  well  made  at  home  ? 

Most  people  admit  that  we  have  made  our  pine  logs  mto  deals^ 
boards,  scantling,  &c.  I  ask,  why  stay  there  ?  Why  not  let 
your  saw  mills,  lathes,  &c.,  go  on,  work  up  the  timber  into  doors^ 
sashes,  furniture,  &;c.  ?  Are  they  afraid  it  will  be  too  valuable,^ 
make  us  too  rich  ?  Why  sell  our  paper  rags  for  a  dollar,  which,., 
when  made  into  printing  paper,  would  be  worth  four  dollars  ?  A 
pound  is  better  than  a  dollar,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  where 
shall  we  get  the  three  dollars  in  cash  to  send  away  to  pay  others  for 
doing  what  we  can  just  as  well  do  ourselves.  But  the  greatest  loss 
is  depriving  the  country  of  the  cash  so  much  wanted  at  home. 

Why  should  we  .not  work  up  our  farm  mool  into  cloth,  instead  of 
sending  the  money  abroad,  thereby  draining  the  country  of  cash  to 
pay  foreign  labourers  ?    By  encouragmg  our  own  manufacturers^ 
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bj  a  tpueb/  apportioned  tariffs  we  shall  increase  our  trade  and  ik 
puUic  revenue  ;  by  making  the  cheaper  goods  you  enable  the  opeir- 
alives  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  more  expensive ;  if  you  employ  a 
female  in  making  «cheap  cotton  cloth,  you  enable  her  to  buy  and 
pay  for  a  silk  dress  ;  without  the  employment  she  would  be  idle,  or 
more  dependent  on  her  father  or  brother's  labour  for  a  cotton  dresi 
worth  sixpence  per  yard,  where,  with  employment,  she  supporti 
herself,  buys  and  pays  for  rich  goods.  In  manufacturing  the  chei^ 
goods,  although  we  derive  no  foreign  trade  or  revenue  on  those  par- 
ticular articles,  yet  the  wealth  created  and  diffused  among  the 
people  by  that  means  retains  capital  in  our  country  whereby  the 
trade  and  revenue  are  increased.  See  the  immense  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  By  manufacturing  the  cheaper 
articles  they  are  able  to  import  the  more  expensive.  This  shows 
the  effect  of  high  tariff. 

What  would  England  be  without  her  manufactures  ?  Her  policy 
is  a  safe  one ; — she  has  free  trade  in  raw  materials,  breadstufib,  Ac, 
but  a  tariff  to  protect  her  manufactures,  and  for  revenue.  Thest 
are  the  elements  of  her  mighty  trade,  which  has  enabled  her  to  do 
what  no  other  nation  could  do : — to  carry  on  the  Russian  war,  sub- 
sidise the  Turks  and  Sardinians,  then  maintain  the  Persian  and 
Chinese  wars,  next  suppress  the  revolt  in  India,  furnish  means  to 
make  many  of  the  ndlways  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  abundance  of  cash  at  home,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 

We  have  a  great  cry  for  money  ;  and  some  persons  want  to  bo^ 
rpw  at  high  rates  of  interest.  I  think  we  had  better  make  some 
money  than  depend  on  borrowing. 

t  would  ask  the  merchant  if  he  does  not  think  his  trade  would 
be  improved  if  money  was  more  plenty  ?  Would  it  not  enable  him 
better  to  collect  his  debts  ?  The  limit  of  trade  is  the  ability  of  his 
customers  to  pay.  Are  there  not  some  farmers  who  would  like  to 
^ave  more  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  purchase  their 
produce  ?  Are  there  not  some  who  have  paid  for  only  one-half  of 
tiheir  farms,  who  would  like  to  have  money  a  little  easier  ?  Perhaps 
ihere  may  be  merchants,  farmers  and  others  who  would  like  to  be 
^  little  more  independent  of  the  money  lenders,  and  perhaps  leflf 
anxious  for  the  visits  of  the  Biuli£  and  Sheriffi. 
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Siqiqppee  we  were  to  make  our  cordage  lines,  Jcc,  our  chea]^ 
piper,  our  cheap  cloth  and  other  goods,  which  we  could  do  with 
adrantage,  that  policy  would  keep  capital  in  our  country,  and  make 
money  more  plentiful  amoi^g  all  classes. 

By  making  the  more  common  gpods,  so  as  to  equalise  our  imports 
^id  exports,  and  so  reduce  exchange  to  par,  even  oiar  public  funo- 
UoMariee^  who  depend  an  fixed  salaries^  90  far  as  they  purehaeed- 
fmefcreign  goodSy  would  benefit  about  10  per  cent.;  their  ten  doUars 
would  go  as  far  as  eleven  noWj  one  thousand  doUars  as  far  m  elevm 
}flf(i(idred  now. 

Anj  govempient  which  does  not  encourage  Canadian  monufiio* 
tees,  and  so  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  injures  the 
interests  both  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  we  look  all  around  the  world  we  shall  find  that  the 
Tilffaxm  which  manufactures  the  most  is  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous 
i^d  independent;  and,  on  the  o&er  hand,  that  nation  is  the  poore0t» 
ike  lowest,  and  most  dependent,  which  manufactures  the  least. 

Shall  we  improve  our  resources,  and  especially  ojxc  unlimited 
water  power,  which  from  its  volume,  and  the  great  descent  of  the 
water  is  to  us  equivalent  to  perpetual  motion  ?  To  this  questioii,  I 
igvite  attention,  and  have  the  honour  to  be, 

¥ezy  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

JACOB  DBWITT. 


<J4NADA,  1849  TO  1859:  BY  THE  HON.  A.  T,  GAIiT, 
FINANCE  MINISTER  OF  CANADA.* 

Thb  history  and  progress  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britsdn  n^usi 
naturally  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  England, 
especially  since  the  experimant  has  been  fairly  tried  of  entrusting 
lliose  dependencies  of  the  empire  with  local  self-government. 

Oa  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  constitutional  goveni- 
ment  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  colonists  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
tk  was  as  strongly  urged  that  the  institutions  under  which  Great 
j^tain  had  herself  attained  a  position  of  such  power  and  emin^noe. 

^  Pabiuhed  b/  HArdwicke,  Loadon,  1819. 
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were  capable  of  being  worked  by  her  Bubjects  everywhere ;  and 
that  the  vast  resources  of  her  colonial  possessions  would  be  far 
more  usefully  developed  by  giving  their  people  the  entire  control 
of  their  own  affiurs. 

In  no  part  of  the  colonial  empire  has  the  experiment  received  a 
fuller  or  fairer  trial  than  in  Canada ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing to  review  the  progress  of  that  country,  and  to  mark  how  &r  its 
inhabitants  have  worthily  exercised  the  power  conceded  to  them« 
Because,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  evil  had  flowed  from  the  con- 
cession of  self-government  in  Canada,  it  might  well  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  desure  to  give  the  people  of  England  them- 
selves a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  as  the  same 
objects  are  equally  sought  in  both  countries,  and  the  greater  the 
measure  of  reform  granted  in  England,  the  greater  identity  will  be 
produced  with  the  state  of  things  in  Canada,  where  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  necessarily  rests  almost  wholly  upon  Ihe  pop- 
ular element. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  resumS  of  the  principal  subjects  which 
have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  before  the  Legislature  of 
Canada,  leaving  the  statesmen  of  England  to  judge  how  far  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions  have  been  appreciated  or  abused  by 
their  colonial  brethren.  But  before  proceeding  to  do  so  it  may, 
be  well  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of  tiie  position  of  public  aflUrs 
up  to  1849. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  fact  that  seri- 
ous disturbances  of  the  public  peace  had  occurred  both  in  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada  in  1837-8,  and  that  in  1840  the  union  of  these  two 
provinces  took  place.  For  some  years  succeeding  the  union  an 
unsettled  state  of  things  continued,  marked,  however,  by  gradual 
concession  to  the  demand  for  self-government,  until  1846,  when 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  first  fully  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  what  is  termed  responsible  government,  and, 
required  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  should  be  administered  by 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
in  harmony  with  their  well-understood  wishes.  The  system  thus 
fairly  inaugurated,  in  1849,  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  final 
and  conclusive  acceptance,  both  by  the  mother-countir  and  the 
colony,  as  from  that  date  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  inter- 
fere with  its  free  and  legitimate  operation.  The  political  differ- 
ences and  difficulties  of  Canada  have  been  dealt  with  by  her  own. 
people  and  Legislature ;  and  Great  Britain  has  never  been  required 
to  take  part  in  any  local  question  whatever,  except  to  give  effect, 

2*     Imperial  legislation,  to  the  express  desire  of  the  Provincial 
gislature. 
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In  1846  England  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  abandoned  the  col- 
onial system  of  trade,  as  in  that  year  the  com  laws  were  repealed, 
and  the  productions  of  Canada  generally  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those  of  foreign  countries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1848 
that  the  differential  duties  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature 
mpon  importations  into  Canada  were  repealed,  and  the  province 
permitted  to  import  whence  and  how  she  pleased,  which  was  still 
farther  promoted  by  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1849, 
flmce  which  date  Canada  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entirely 
eontroUing  her  own  trade,  and  her  own  customs  dues. 

I  have,  therefore  taken  the  year  1849  as  that  when,  politically, 
Canada  waa  entirely  entrusted  with  self-government,  and  also  be- 
cause, at  that  date,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  fully  applied 
ioher. 

The  protective  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain  having  been 
previously  the  settled  policy  of  the  empire,  the  province  had  itself 
incurred  very  heavy  liabilities  upon  public  works,  dependent  for 
success  upon  its  continuance,  and  many  other  commercial  interests 
had  also  grown  up  under  it.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  change 
produced  very  serious  disasters ;  and  in  1849  Canada  found  her- 
self with  an  exhausted  Exchequer,  a  crippled  commerce,  and  depre- 
ciated credit.  Apart  from  these  financial  difficulties,  directiy  trace- 
able to  the  altered  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  country  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  1837-8 ;  that  the  Union  had  brought  face  to  face  the 
oppo(gnng  influences  of  English  and  French  Canada,  which  time  had 
not  yet  mitigated ;  and  that  the  most  serious  political  questions,  both 
affecting  the  sociaJ  and  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Under  such  depressing  circumstances,  the  only  hope  lay  in  the 
fact  that  people  had  at  last  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ; 
and  with  a  country  abounding  in  natural  resources,  a  vigorous  and 
self-reliant  effort  would  yet  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  restore, 
upon  a  more  healthy  basis,  that  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  been 
sought  through  favours  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies, 
at  tibe  expense  of  her  own  pople.  Canada  accepted  the  policy  of 
England  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  :  she  ceased  all 
applications  for  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  and 
4she  has  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  developing  her  institutions  and 
her  resources  with  a  vigour,  determination,  and  success,  that  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  other  country. 

In  proceeding  to  review  the  great  progressive  steps  that  Canada 
has  made  between  1849  and  1859, 1  shall,  in  the  first  place,  advert 
to  those  which  concern  its  social  and  moral  government ;  after- 
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WftrdB,  tlioee  whidi  affect  its  material  progress ;  and,  &all  j,  deifaon* 
sferate  the  result  as  viewed  through  the  operation  of  its  trade. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  imperial  statatO)  estoh- 
lifidhing  the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  Le^Iature  consisted^ 
under  the  Governor-General,  of  a  Legislative  Council,  or  Ui^i^ 
House,  nominated  for  life  by  the  Grown ;  and  a  Lower  Houn, 
elected  by  the  people.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  comtrf, 
especially  of  the  more  newly-opened  districts,  soon  rendered  tale 
ori^nal  allotment  of  eighty-four  members  for  the  Lower  Houie 
insutlicient,  and  this  evil  was  reformed  in  1858  by  an  increase  of  tlie 
rete^entatives  to  130  members.  The  franchise  has  also  been 
reformed  and  extended,  the  qualification  now  being  SO  dollars  p^ 
annum,  or  jE6  sterling,  for  freehold  or  tenantry  in  towns,  and  20 
dollars,  or  £4  sterling,  in  rural  districts  ;  the  principal  feature  ill 
the  change  being  the  admission  of  the  tenant  vote  in  the  counties  • 
and  rural  districts. 

The  original  election  law  allowed  an  almost  unlimited  time  fiyr 
elections,  often  producing  great  violence,  and  provided  no  checks 
upon  voting  except  oatl^ — while  the  trial  of  elections  were  both 
tedious  and  uncertain.  This  has  been  wholly  reformed  by  limiting 
the  duration  of  an  election  to  two  days,  by  providing  for  a  perfect 
system  of  registration  of  votes,  and  by  the  enactment  of  an  improved 
system  for  the  trial  of  contested  elections. 

The  Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House,  has  also  been  refbrmell 
by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle, — ^the  existing  nomi- 
nated members  retainmg  their  seats  for  life.  The  province  htt 
been  divided  into  forty-eight  electoral  divisions,  each  returning  one 
member.  Twelve  are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  go  out  df 
o£Sce  after  eight  years*  service.  The  House  is  not  subject  to  disso- 
lution ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  result  will  be  to  establish  a  body 
in  a  great  decree  secured  from  the  ordinary  excitement  of  politics, 
and  able  to  tcA:e  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  acts  of  the 
Lower  House,  which  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  Governor-General. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  sittings  of  the  Legislature  alternately 
for  four  years  in  each  section  of  the  province,  commenced  in  1849^; 
and  after  a  long  and  protracted  struggle,  this  extremely  difficilit 
Question,  essentiaUy  of  a  sectional  character,  has  been  settied  b^ 
^e  adherence  of  Parliament  to  the  decision  of  the  Queen,  in  tills 
edection  as  the  permanent  seatof  government  of  the  city  of  Ottalftt)^ 
where  the  public  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  required  for  the  perfect  working 
of  constitutional  government,  is  to  provide  for  the  complete  B^t^ 
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riace  of  local  legislation  from  ihat  affecting  the  people  at  large. 
!the  general  Legislature  can  never  properly  deal  with  such  subjects, 
and  their  introduction  tends  to  distract  attention  from  those 
measures  which  are  of  general  interest.  Municipal  institutions 
have,  therefore,  received  much  attention  in  Canada,  and  constant 
efforte  have  been  made  to  perfect  them,  and  to  give  each  parish 
and  county  the  control  of  its  own  internal  affairs.  In  Upper 
Canada  a  system  of  municipal  local  government  existed  prior  to  the 
union;  but  it  was  in  a  crude  and  ineflScient  form.  In  Lowj&r 
Canada  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  system  by  the 
Special  Council,  which  replaced  the  ordinary  Legislature  auring 
the  interregnum  following  the  rebellion  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
^veral  of  the  English  counties,  the  effort  proved  a  complete  failure* 
In  1849  a  complete  system  of  municipal  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  Upper  Canada ;  and  in  1850  a  measure  of  similar  tend- 
ency, but  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  was  passed  for  Lower  Canada. 
In  both  sections  much  evil  had  arisen  from  the  absence  of  all  power 
to  levy  local  rates  for  local  objects ;  and  burdens  were  thus  thrown 
upon  the  general  revenue,  which  were  more  properly  chargeable 
on  the  localities  interested. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated,  was  from  time  to  time  amended  as 
circumstances  showed  the  necessity,  until  finally,  in  1858,  the 
whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  muncipalities  in  Upper  Canada,  were 
revised  and  consolidated  into  one  statute.  A  similar  measure  has 
Ukewise  been  prepared  for  Lower  Canada,  and  was  distributed 
through  the  province  during  the  last  session  of  the  provincial 
parliament,  preparatory  to  its  being  considered  and  finally  passed 
m  the  session  now  approaching. 

The  general  features  of  the  municipal  la^  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  which,  with  some  modifications  suited  to  the  dilBferent  state 
of  society  in  Ijower  Canada,  may  be  stated  as  the  system  in  force 
throughout  the  province,  are : — 

The  inhabitants  of  every  country,  city,  town,  and  township  are 
constituted  corporations,  their  organization  proceeding  wholly  upon 
the  elective  principle;  and  provision  is  maae  for  the  erection  of 
new  municipalities,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  require,  by 
their  separation  from  those  already  existing.  A  complete  system  is 
created  for  regulating  the  elections,  and  for  defining  the  auties  of 
the  municipalities,  and  of  their  officers.  Their  powers  maybe  gener- 
aQy  stated  to  embrace  everything  of  a  local  nature,  including — 
the  opening  and  maintenance  of  highways  ;  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  the  support  of  common  and  grammar  schools  ;  the  pro- 
vision of  acconmiodation  for  the  administration  of  justice,  gaols,  kc^ 
and  the  collection  of  rates  for  their  support,  as  well  as  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  petty  jur^en ;  granting  shop  and  tavern  lioeoBes ;  regdr 
lating  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spintuous  liquors ;  providmg  for 
the  support  of  the  poor ;  preventing  the  obstruction  of  streams ; 
effecting  drainage,  both  in  the  cities  and  country ;  inspectioa  of 
weights  and  measures ,  enforcing  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  protection  of  .public  morals  ;  establishing  and  regulating 
ferries,  harbours,  markets,  &€, ;  abating  nuisances  ;  making  regu- 
lations for,  and  taking  precautions  against,  fires ;  establishing  gas 
and  water  works ;  making  police  regulations :  levying  rates  upon 
all  real  and  personal  property,  inclu£ng  incomes  for  cJl  purposes  ; 
and,  for  certain  objects,  borrowing  monev  ;  together  with  a  great 
number  of  minor  matters  essential  for  the  good  government  of  a 
community. 

The  present  municipal  system  of  Canada,  of  which  tiie  foregoing 
is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  is  believed  to  provide  for  all  posfflble 
local  legislation,  and  has  been  framed  upon  an  observation  of  the 
•working  of  these  institutions,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United 
States,  the  result  being  to  secure  for  each  local  district  the  most 
>  perfect  control  of  its  own  affairs.  Under  it  the  general  legislature 
is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  considering  any  local  question  ;  and 
the  people  themselves  have,  in  all  important  matters,  the  opportu- 
nity, by  a  popular  vote,  of  considering  and  rejecting  the  action  of 
ctheir  own  municipal  representatives. 

Passing  from  the  previous  questions,  which  relate  to  reforms  in 
^the  mode  of  governing  the  country,  both  generally  and  through 
municipalities,  I  will. now  advert  to  that  which  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  education,  which  certainly  has  the  most  important  bearing 
on  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  educational  question  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts. 
•First, — The  provision  of  common  schools  for  the  general  instruction 
^of  the  people  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  And,  secondly, — The 
^establishment  of  superior  schools,  colleges,  and  univermties. 

As  regards  common  schools,  much  attention  had  been  given  in 
'^Upper  Canada  to  this  subject  at  all  times ;  but  it  was  not  until  1846 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  system.  The  very  able  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  Dr.  Ryerson,  is  entitied  to  the  greatest 
^credit  for  the  labour  and  talent  winch  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  Government  to  visit  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  best  school  systems  in  operation.  And  after 
■A  lengthened  examination,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  finally 
embodied  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  provide  for  the 
^establishment  of  school  districts  in  every  part  of  Canada ;  every 
■«hild  is  entitled  to  education ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  system,  a 
(iTate  is  struck  by  each  municipality,  in  addition  to  a  contribution  of 
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■j£  90,000  from  the  provincial  exchequer.  Each  school  district  is 
under  the  management  of  local  trustees  chosen  by  the  people — 
who  are  again  subject  to  mspection  by  o£Scers  appointed  by  the 
County  Councils,  periodical  returns  being  made  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Education.  The  Superintendent  himself  is  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  Instruction,  chosen  from  the  leading  men  of  the  province, 
without  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  The  order  of  tuition  and  the 
school-books  are  settled  by  the  Council  and  Superintendent.  Librar 
ries  of  useful  books,  maps,  &c.,  carefully  selected,  are  also  supplied 
at  cost  price  to  the  different  municipalities.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  fit  instructors  for  the  common  schools,  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  both  sections  of  the  province — both  for 
male  and  female  teachers — and  much  care  is  devoted  to  their  effec- 
tual training. 

Permanent  provision  is  also  sought  to  be  made  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  through  large  appropriations  of  valuable  lands. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  Upper  Canada  is^non-sectarian,  but 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools ;  but  they  do  not  participate  in  the  local  rates  levied  for 
education.  In  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  the  population  being  princi- 
pally Roman  Catholic,  though  the  system  is  also  non-sectarian,  yet 
the  education  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  provision  is 
therefore  made  for  Protestant  separate  schools,  which  equally  share 
in  all  the  benefits  of  the  local  rates  and  legislative  provision. 

The  result  of  this  system  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  there  were  m  185o,  3,866  schools,  293,683  scholars. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  result  is  still  more  remarkable,  from  the 
fact  that,  until  afler  1849,  it  had  been  found  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  French  Canadian  population  generally,  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  education.  The  people  were  uninformed,  and  showed  a 
great  repugnance  to  the  imposition  of  the  necessary  direct  taxation 
to  maintain  the  system.  By  very  great  efforts,  this  feeling  has 
been  entirely  overcome ;  and,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 
Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  the  last  report  for  1858  shows  the  foUowing 
results:  2,800  schools,  130,940  scholars,  conti*asling  with  an  almost 
total  neglect  of  schools  but  a  few  years  previous. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  superior  education,  but  little  real 
progress  had  been  made  until  after  the  organization  of  the  common 
school  system,  when  there  was  established  in  connection  with  it  a 
hi^er  class  of  instruction  through  the  means  of  grammar  schools, 
wfich  are  now  very  generally  to  be  found  throughout  XJpper  Canada, 
and  also,  to  a  more  Umited  extent,  in  Lower  Canada.  These  schools 
are  also  supported  by  grants  of  public  lands,  and  by  partial  contri- 
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bution  from  the  common  school  grant,  in  addition  to  the  local  rates* 
In  both  sections  of  the  province,  numerous  educational  establisBi- 
ments,  of  the  nature  of  colleges,  are  established  ;  most  of  them  in 
affiliation  to  some  of  the  universities. 

The  universities  in  Upper  or  Western  Canada  consist— of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  non-sectarian,  which  is  very  largely  endowed 
by  the  province,  and  which  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  and  satis- 
factory condition.  The  University  of  Trinity  College,  which  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  Universiiy 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
established  the  University  of  Laval,  which  is  wholly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  which,  though  comparatively  recent, 
promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country.  The  Univer* 
sity  of  M'Qill  College,  originally  established  through  a  munificenjt 
bequest  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  M'Gill,  and  almost  wholly  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  is  non-sectarian,  and  is  now  in  a  verr 
flourishing  state.  The  Church  of  England  have  also  the  University 
of  Bishop's  College,  supported  almost  solely  by  that  Church,  and 
which,  though  comparatively  new,  will,  it  is  believed,  speedily  attain 
a  position  of  great  usefulness. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  course  of 
instruction  at  these  institutions,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they  aU 
contain  the  usual  professors  of  classics,  belles  lettre^y  law,  and 
medicine. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  M'Gill  College,  which  has  long 
existed,  but  until  very  recently  in  a  languishing  state,  the  whole  of 
these  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  risen  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  they  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  endowments.  It  is  true  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
existed  in  another  form — as  a  college  under  the  Church  of  England, 
for  many  years,  but  its  usefulness  was  entirely  marred  by  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  free  it  from  its  sectarian  character,  which  was 
only  effected  in  1845 ;  from  which  date  it  may  be  said  to  have 
risen  into  its  present  highly  important  position. 

The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  m  operation  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1858,  was  4,259,  attended  by  306,386  pupils,  and 
expending  1,512,386  dollars  in  their  support.  In  Lower  Canada, 
during  the  same  year,  the  total  number  of  institutions  was  2,985  ^ 
attended  by  156,872  pupils,  and  expending  981,425  dollars  in  their 
support. 

There  have  been  two  questions  which,  more  than  any  othen;,. 
have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  Canada,  and  produced  the  greatest 
bitterness  and  animosity.     Each  was  peculiar  to  its  own  section  of 
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llie  province.  In  Upper  C&nikda,  fhe  Clergy  Reserves ;  and  m 
L^wer  Canada,  the  Feudal  or  Seigniorial  Tenure.  The  former  has 
indeed  been  regarded  by  rSoBHj  ae  the  prominent  cause  of  the  out* 
break  ih  1837,  while  the  latter  had  been  an  incubus  of  the  most 
kkei  cfanracter  upon  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  Cler^  Keserves  were  an  appropnation  of  one-seventh  of 
fle  land  of  Upper  Canada,  made  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  for 
flie  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  They  were  claimed,  and  pos- 
sessed originally,  by  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  simultaneously, 
the  other  churches  asserted  their  rights,  and  a  never-ending  a^ta- 
tioQ  was  kept  up  on  Hie  subject.  It  raised  the  question  of  a 
comiection  between  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  of  an  Established 
Cboreh,  both  being  obnoxious  to  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province ;  and  it  proved  the  fruitful  cause  of  evil  of  every  kind. 
Many  unauccessfhl  attempts  had  been  made,  both  by  the  Imperial 
Legislatare  and  by  the  colony,  to  compromise  the  question ;  but  in 
•very  case  the  agitation  was  renewed  with  increased  bitterness ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  a  final  settlement  could  be  arrived 
at.  The  Legislature,  acting  under  the  authority  of  an  Imperial 
Act,  decreed  the  complete  separation  of  the  State  firom  all  connec- 
tion with  any  Church,  and  provided  that  a  commutation  equivalent 
to  the  vake  of  existing  stipends  should  be  paid  to  the  incumbents, 
ahd,  after  provision  for  widows  and  orphans  of  cler^,  divided  the 
i^ittauiing  land  and  Amds  amongst  the  municipabties  of  Upper 
Canada,  according  to  their  respective  population.  This  measure 
has  been  fhUy  carried  out,  and  the  province  has  at  length  found  a 
sdution  for  an  evil  that  had  convulsed  it  since  its  earliest  settlement. 

In  Lowdr  Canada  the  disastrous  efiect  of  the  Feudal  Tenure  upon 
the  progress  of  the  people  can  scarcely  be  understood  now  by  the 
peo^e  of  England;  to  the  student  of  history,  however,  it  is  faimliar, 
Arough  its  effects  in  Europe,  where  its  extinction  in  evety  country 
has  been  the  result  of  long-protracted  struggles.  Civil  insurrection, 
Mbodshed,  and  crime  have  marked  the  process  of  Europe  in  cast- 
ing off  tins  burden  ;  and  though  stripped  of  many  of  its  worst 
features  hi  Canada,  yet  the  system  remained,  repressive  o^  the 
indnstrr  of  the  people,  degrading  them  in  character,  and  effectually 
preclucuoig  Lower  Canada  from  sharing  in  the  flow  of  population 
and  wealtii  which  was  so  steadily  setting  in  to  every  other  part  of 
Nortti  America.  The  French  Canadians  had  grown  up  under  this 
i^Stein  for  years ;  but  the  progress  around  them  haa  awakeined 
their  intelligence,  and  produced  that  strong  movement  in  tihe  masses  - 
irinch  betokened  a  steady  persistent  effi)rt,  at  all  hazards,  to  free 
themselves  from  every  trace  of  serfdom.  No  more  diiEcult  problem 
aoidd  be  oflfered  for  Solution  to  a  Legislature  than  the  settiement  of 
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a  question  which  had  its  roots  in  the  very  fimdamental  laws  of  pro- 
pertjy  and  which  could  not  be  approached  without  endangering  the 
deslnruction  of  the  whole  social  edifice ;  and  the  diffioultj|r  was  not 
<lecreased  by  the  fact  that  the  body  which  had  to  deal  with  it  eon* 
sisted,  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  of  representatives  from  Upper 
Canada,  who  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  they  had  no  immeouite 
interest  in  it.  This  problem  has,  however,  been  solved ;  and  by 
the  acts  of  1854,  and  of  last  session,  the  feudal  tenure  has  beea 
<;ompletely  extinguished  in  Canada,  and  lands  are  now  held  by 
freehold  tenure  equally  in  both  sections  of  the  province.  The 
rights  of  property  have  been  respected ;  no  confiscation  has  taken 
place,  but,  with  tiie  consent  of  all  interested,  the  obnoxious  tenure 
has  been  abolished,  on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  by  each  tenant, 
and  by  a  contribution  of  about  jE  650,000  from  the  province  gene- 
rally. A  social  revolution  has  thus  been  quietly,  and  witiiout 
excitement,  efiected,  at  a  most  trivial  cost  to  the  country,  which 
will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the  increased  progress  of  tiie  Lower 
province ;  and  yet  this  very  measure  is  that  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  charged  against  the  Government  of  Canada  as  a 
lavish  and  wasteful  outlay  of  public  money.  One  single  week  of 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  would  have  cost  the  province  vastly 
more  than  the  indemnity  given  to  those  whose  rights  of  property 
were  required  to  be  surrendered  for  the  public  go^.  K  there  m 
one  point  in  the  whole  working  of  constitutional  Government  which 
should  encourage  its  friends,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Canadar 
have  been  themselves  able  to  approach  and  deal  with  such  a  question 
^  this  without  excitement,  disturbance,  or  individual  wrong. 

The  settiement  of  the  country  has  at  all  times  been  a  subject  of 
4eep  interest  in  Canada,  and  has  been  promoted  in  every  possible 
way.  Emigrants  are  received  on  arrival  at  the  quarantine  harbour, 
where  hospitals  and  medical  care  are  provided  free  of  charge ;  they 
receive  from  Government  oflkers  reliable  information  on  every  point 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  In  case  of  destitution,  they  are  for- 
warded to  their  friends  ;  and  ereacj  eifort  is  made  to  protect  them 
from  the  frauds  and  impositions  of  designing  persons,  to  which  tiiey 
are  so  much  exposed  at  New  York. 

Leading  roads  are  opened  by  the  Government  in  the  remoter 
.parts  of  the  province,  and  free  grants  of  land  are  made  upon  them, 
— the  price  of  ordinary  land  in  these  townships  is  fixed  at  70  cents, 
or  about  Ss.  sterling,  per  acre,  for  cash,  4s.  sterling  (1  dollar)  if 
on  credit.  To  enable  large  proprietors  or  small  communities  to 
establish  united  settlements,  townships  of  50,000  acres  are  oflfored 
for  sale  at  2s.  sterling  per  acre,  for  cash,  subject  to  conditions  oi 
settiement.     By  these  arrangements,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
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almost  every  one  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  farm,  with  a  free 
title  for  ever,  and  subject  to  no  other  charges  than  the  settlers  them- 
selves, mider  the  mmucipal  system,  choose  to  impose ;  while  the 
education  law  provides  for  the  gradual  establishment  and  mamten- 
ance  of  schools. 

The  action  of  the  Government  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  district 
ia  confined  to  the  opening  of  the  leading  county  road,  as  it  may  be 
termed.  No  further  expenditure  is  made  from  the  public  chest,  as 
the  municipal  system  makes  ample  provision  for  all  the  further  local 
wants  of  the  people.  Under  this  plan  an  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  the  extent  of  about  £15,000  per  annum  takes  place,  and 
it  has  produced  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  rendering  accessible  millions  of  acres 
of  fine  land,  which  through  its  sale  gradually  reimburses  the  public 
exchequer. 

For  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  macadamized,  plank, 
and  gravel  roads,  the  Legislature  has  provided,  through  a  general 
law,  for  the  organization  of  road  companies.  This  law  has  been 
very  generally  acted  upon  in  Upper  or  Western  Canada,  and 
instead  of  almost  impassable  tracks  through  the  forest,  the  country 
is  now  traversed  by  exceUent  roads  through  all  its  more  settled 
parts. 

The  very  valuable  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great  Lakes,  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative  care ;  and  in  1858  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  their 
protection  and  proper  management.  This  Act  has  as  yet  been  too 
short  a  time  in  operation  to  permit  reference  to  results  achieved ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
public  advantage,  especially  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where  the 
fisheries  are  perfectly  inexhaustible,  under  proper  supervision  ;  and 
where,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  them.  A  hardy  class  of  seamen  will  hereby  be 
provided,  and  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  trade  be  developed. 

In  attending  to  the  great  interests  of  the  people,  the  Legisla- 
ture have  not  neglected  those  subjects  which  now  so  largely  inte- 
rest philanthropic  mmds.  The  care  of  lunatics  has  engrossed  much 
attention,  ajid  admirable  asylums  are  provided  for  them,  where 
ihey  receive  the  most  skilful  and  approved  treatment.  In  Upper 
Canada,  a  local  rate  provides  for  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  ; 
but  legislative  aid  is  required  to  the  extent  of  about  £12,500, 
with  an  equal  sum  for  similar  institutions  in  Lower  Canada. 

As  regards  criminals,  a  Provincial  Penitentiary  receives  those 
to  whom  a  long  period  of  servitude  is  attached ;  they  are  there 
taught  various  trades,  and  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
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their  own  muntenaiiQe.  Their  labour  i9  lot  out  by  oontrart  te 
tradespieix,  aad  by  employment,  and  tt^e  acqaimtion  of  ih^  know- 
ledge of  aome  handicraft,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  provide  them, 
on  their  return  to  society,  with  the  mei^  of  gainmg  m  honetib 
livelihood,  wiUiout  the  temptation  of  want  to  cause  their  r^ouitenoe 
to^evil  courses.  For  the  reformatioii  of  the  young,  r^nnatory 
prisons  have  been  opened  within  the  last  year,  under  an  Act  passed 
m  1858 ;  and  by  careful  and  judicious  training  it  is  hoped  thai 
many  juvenile  offenders  may  be  reclaimed.  As  regards  the  pci- 
sons  generally,  by  the  Act  of  1858,  a  Groveiwnent  inspection  of 
the  most  searching  kind  has  been  established,  and  it  is  hoped  witt 
be  effectual  m  remedying  much  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  iit»  indis- 
criminate confinement  of  criminals. 

Nor  has  science  been  wholly  overlooked, — Oanada  having  had, 
once  1844,  under  the  a\>le  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Login, 
F.B.S.,  a  systematic  geological  survey  in  progress,  which  has 
already  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  province,  whilst  it  has 
made  no  mean  contributions  to  the  stock  of  kaowledge  in  this  very 
interesting  science.  The  annual  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Canada  may  be  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  service  performed ;  while  the  display  of  specimens  at  the  London 
and  Paris  exhibitions  amply  demonstrated  its  practical  character. 

The  Toronto  Observatory  u  also  well  known  for  its  valuable 
contributions  to  astronomical  and  meteorological  science ;  and  thai 
at  Quebec  is  also  rising  into  deserved  notice.  My  space  will  not, 
however,  permit  me  to  do  more  than  notice  the  fact  that  such  insti^ 
tutions  exist,  and  are  valued  and  promoted  in  Canada,  affiirding 
evidence  that  the  progress  of  the  country  is  not  confined  wholly  te^ 
material  objects. 

Among  other  reforms  which  have  characterised  the  legislation  of 
Canada  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  criminal  law  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  amended ;  while  in  Upper  Canada,  where  Enj^elt 
law  prevails,  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  have  been  greatly  simr 
plified,  and  stripped  of  technical  difficulties ;  in  this  respect,  fully 
keeping  pace  with  the  legal  reforms  of  England.  In  Lower  Cana> 
d4^,  the  whole  plan  of  judicature  has  been  changed  and  decentn^ 
llsed,  so  as  to  bring  the  redress  of  legal  wrongs  within  easy  resfih 
ol^  every  one ;  while  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  administratioa 
of  justice  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been  modified  and  greatly 
reduced. 

The  whole  statutory  law  of  Canada  has  been  consolidated  intn 
three  volumes,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  corresponding  value. 

For  the  achievement  of  tiiis  important  work,  the  province  is  deeply. 
ii^.^eb^dto  the  late  Sir  James  lMb[oauIay,ex-GhiefJusticeofOonu9oa. 
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Pleas  in  Upper  Canada,  who  only  lived  to  see  his  work,  and  that  pf  his. 
able  coadjutors,  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  new  consolidated 
st^rtutes  within  the  last  two  months.  To  have  reduced  within  such 
compass  the  entire  statutory  law  of  the  country  since  its  conquest, 
is  nio  mean  achievement ;  and  the  removal  of  contradictions  and 
amUguities  in  existing  laws  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
work. 

In  Lower  Canada,  a  commission  is  now  sitting,  charged  by  Par- 
liament with  the  codification  of  the  French  law,  after  the  manner 
oi  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  work  is  one  of  much  labour,  and  can 
scarcely  be  completed  within  less  than  three  years.  Canada  will 
then  possess,  in  a  consolidated  and  condensed  form,  her  complete 
hodv  of  law,  notwithstanding  she  has  had  to  deal  wi^  two  entirely 
distmct  and  difierent  systems. 

'  In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  only  been  able  very  briefly 
to  allude  to  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  legislation  since  1849 ; 
there  are  many  others,  of  a  highly  important  character,  which,  did 
my  space  permit,  I  would  gladly  cite  m  support  of  my  argument 
oil  behalf  of  the  general  policy  of  Canada  ;  but  surely  the  system 
elmnot  be  either  intrinsically  bad,  or  administered  by  vicious  iDr 
iBtniments,  which  has  produced  within  ten  years — 

A  thorough  reform  of  the  Legislature  ; 

An  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  registration  of  votes ; 

A  complete  system  of  municipal  self-government* ; 

A  perfect  system  of  elementary  and  superior  education ; 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  and 

The  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  question ; 

The  abolition  of  the  Feudal  Tenure ; 

Provision  for  emigration  and  the  settlement  of  the  country ; 

The  care  of  lunatics  ; 

The  management  of  criminals  ; 

The  establishment  of  reformatory  prisons  and  supervision  of 
gaols; 

The  promotion  of  science  ; 

The  reform  of  the  criminsd  code ; 

The  simplification  of  the  civil  laws  ; 

The  consolidation  of  the  statute  law  ;  and 

The  codification  of  the  French  law. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  efforts  made  by  Canada  during 
i^e  same  period,  in  the  direction  of  material  progress,  and  which, 
I  think,  equally  attest  the  beneficial  working  of  our  system. 

'  Canada  occupies  a  position  in  North  America,  extending  from 
the  ocean  at  tiie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  the 
if^atemmo^t  of  the  great  lakes.    The  river  St.  Lawrence  forming 
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the  discharge  of  these  hikes,  finds  its  most  southerly  point  in  Lake 
Erie,  lat.  42^ ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  in  a  general  noriheasterij 
direction  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  lat.  50^.  It  thus  drains  & 
vast  extent  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  forms  the  natural 
channel  to  the  ocean,  not  merely  for  Canada,  but  also  for  the 
States  of  Western  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, — ^and,  it  may  be  added,  for  the 
States  lying  to  the  west  and  north-^west  of  the  lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior.  This  great  district  is  that  wherein  the  principal  part  of 
the  cereal  crop  of  America  is  produced, — bulky  in  its  nature,  com- 
paratively low  in  its  value,  and  requiring,  therefore,  the  cheapest 
mode  of  transport  to  market.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  being  inter- 
rupted above  Montreal  by  formidable  rapids,  could  not)  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  be  used  for  transport,  except  by  the 
tedious  and  expensive  employment  of  small  flat  boats.  The  lakes 
could  only  be  navigated  by  vessels  perfectly  seaworthy,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire  themselves  interposed  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  becoming  the  route  through  which  foreign  trade 
could  reach  the  seaboard.  The  importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  round  the  great  lakes  was  early  seen  ;  and  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  State  of  ifew  York  speedily  demon- 
strated, through  its  success,  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  to  be 
contended  for.    - 

Canada,  divided  into  two  provinces,  still  more  divided  by  hav- 
ing two  distinct  national  races,  and  fettered  by  the  commercial 
policy  and  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  was  but  ill  prepared 
to  develop  the  superior  advantages  of  the  natural  channel  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  But  still  the  effort  was  commenced  ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  Canal,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
on  a  small  inexpensive  scale,  by  Upper  Canada,  the  Rideau  Canal, 
made  by  the  British  Government  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
Lachine  Canal,  built  by  Lower  Canada,  proved  that,  even  prior  to 
1830,  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  securing 
a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  States  bordering  on  the 
lake-waters  filled  up — the  rush  of  emigration  from  all  parts  towards 
them — ^the  growth  of  cities  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  increa»- 
ed  the  efforts  to  facilitate  communication  between  this  district  and 
the  ocean.  But  the  unfortimate  insurrection  in  Canada  of  1837- 
38,  paralysed  all  her  efforts,  and  years  elapsed  before  they  could 
be  renewed.  The  first  step  was  taken  under  Lord  Sydenham,  im 
1841,  after  the  union  of  Upper  with  Lower  Canada,  when  the  Ihk 
perial  Government  granted  their  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  J6 1,500- 
000  to  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the 
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construction  of  canals  to  obviate  the  i^ids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
tetween  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  These  works  were  vigorously 
|)re8sed  forward ;  and  the  province  was  still  further  excited  to 
redoubled  effort  and  increased  outlay,  by  the  Lnperial  Act  of  1843, 
which  permitted  American  wheat,  ground  in  Canada,  to  be  shipped 
to  England  as  colonial,  thug  giving  an  indirect  advantage  to  trade 
from  the  United  States  through  Canada.. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada  was,  in  a  great  measure,  completed 
in  1846,  though  improved  and  extended  since  ;  and  she  then  pos- 
sessed a  navigation  for  vessels  of  800  tons  from  the  ocean  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  of  400  tons  to  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 
But  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — an  admittedly  necessary  measure 
— then  supervened,  and  the  province  found  itself  subject  to  a  debt 
of  20,000,000  dollars, — ^possessing  the  most  magnificent  canals  in 
the  world,  but  without  any  trade  to  support  them  except  her  own 
— debarred  by  the  navigation  laws  from  making  them  useful  to 
foreign  vessels — and  opposed  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  influences 
of  New  York  and  the  connections  they  had  meantime  formed  in 
Ihe  west.  In  1849  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  Way  of  trade  were 
finally  removed  ;  but  ere  this,  a  new  element  had  been  developed 
through  the  construction  of  railways,  which  tended  to  maintain 
trade  m  the  channels  it  had  already  formed,  and  which  could  only 
be  met  by  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  CansMla. 

Experience  had,  however,  fully  demonstrated  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  produce  could  be  moved  from  the  West  to 
Montreal  at  one-half  the  charge  to  New  York ;  it  required  to  be 
landed  in  Liverpool  at  less  cost,  or  the  whole  previous  effort  must 
be  nugatory.  New  York  was  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  America ;  it  possessed  an  enormous  commerce ;  it  was  the 
chosen  port  for  emigration  ;  and  from  all  these  causes,  ocean 
freights  to  liverpool  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  oUier  band,  was  reported  as  a  most  dangerous 
navigation ;  insurance  was  very  high,  from  the  inferior  character 
of  the  ships,  and  from  the  river  and  gulf  not  being  properly  pro- 
Yided  with  lighthouses ;  and  the  shoals  of  Lake  St.  reter,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  hmited  the  trade  to  vessels  drawing  not  ower 
11}  feet,  during  the  summer  low  water. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  how  far  railway  communication  has 
been  provided  for  the  country,  I  will  briefly  state  what  has  been  done 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  navigating  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Numerous  and  excellent  lighthouses  have  been  built ;  the  system 
of  pilotage  has  been  revised  and  improved ;  tug-boats  of  great  power 
(have  been  furnished  to  the  trade,  at  veiy  moderate  rates ;  and  the 
4epih  of  water  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  has  been  increased 
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hj  dredgmg,  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  18  ftet  ^ 
inches. 

The  result  of  these  measures  has  undoubtedly  been  most  bene- 
ficial, and  is  shown  by  the  rates  of  insurance  now  bemgonl^  in 
excess  of  tiiose  from  iNew  York  during  the  earlj  and  late  periods 
of  navigation,  while  the  increased  capacity  of  we  vessels  in  the 
trade  has  considerably  reduced  frei^ts. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
competition  with  the  United  States  ^ich  had  to  be  encountered, 
Canada  al^  found  her  efforts  most  seriously  weakened  tiirou^ 
tlie  poHcy  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment,  in  subsidising  the  Cunard 
line  of  steamers  to  Boston  and  New  York ;  which  by  reducing 
freights  to,  and  facilitating  intercourse  with  ti^ese  American  cities, 
offered  indirectly  a  bounty,  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy,  in  their 
favour,  and  agamst  the  route  vid  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  original 
establishment  of  this  steamship  line  was  unquestionably  of  great 
benefit,  but  the  persistent  renewal  of  the  contract,  when  llie  neces- 
sity for  it  had  ceased,  and  when  its  injury  to  Canada  had  been 
demonstrated,  is  a  grave  cause  of  complaint,  and  has  forced  upon 
Canada  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  direct 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  carrying  on  her  own  trade  through 
her  own  waters,  and  by  her  own  ships. 

To  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  the  nolicy  of  England,  Canada  has 
been  obliged  to  subsidise  a  weekly  nne  of  steamships  of  her  own, 
at  an  expense  of  £45,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  tiie 
highest  gratification  to  know,  that  the  advantages  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  to  liverpool  are  at  length  being  thorou^y 
understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  now  proved  that  the  oceim 
voyage  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  average  of  twenty-ri± 
passages  in  1859,  westward  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  has  been 
only  eleven  days  and  five  hours ;  and  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool, 
ten  days  and  three  hours  ;  these  results  showing  a  better  average 
iban  has  ever  before  been  made  across  the  Atlantic,  and  condu- 
rively  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  Canadian  route. 

Until  the  introduction  of  railways,  it  was  confidently  befieved 
that  the  completion  of  the  canal  system  of  Canada  would  secure  to 
her  a  large  share  of  the  western  trade  ;  but  not  only  did  railways 
tend  to  retain  the  trade  in  existing  channels,  but  their  immediate 
effect  was  to  divert  frt)m  the  St.  Lawrence  a  large  proportion  of 
fhe  trade  of  Western  Canada  itself.  It  became  evident  tiiat  die 
fiicflities  thus  afforded  for  rapid  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  witii 
fte  Atiantic  cities  would  more  than  coimterbalance  the  greater 
^eapness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during  tihe  season  of  navigation,  and 
ttiat  unless  Canada  could  combine  witli  her  unrivalled  inland  zMVvi-- 
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gation  a  railroad  systein  oonnected  therewitfi,  and  matuaUy'sua- 
tuning  each  other,  the  whole  of  her  large  outlay  must  for  ever 
lemain  iinprodttctiye. 

In  undertaking  the  constniotion  of  a  railway  system  passing 
through  Canada,  which  should  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the 
ocean,  the  province  did  not  propose  to  efifect  this  entirely  throu^ 
its  own  resources  ;  the  Legidature  only  sought  to  offer  such  induce* 
ments  to  ea{Utalist8  as  might  cause  their  attention  to  be  directed  tO' 
Canada,  believing  that  such  works  as  railways,  the  success  of  whi<^. 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  attention  to  details,  were  better 
under  private  management  than  under  that  of  the  Government. 

In  1849  an  Act  was  passed  pledgmg  a  &*per-cent.  guarantee  by 
ib»  provmce  on  one-half  the  cost  of  all  railways  of  75  miles  ia 
extent.    Ani  under  this  Act  the  Great  Western,  the  Northern, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  (now  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk]> 
were  commenced.     Subsequentiy  in  1852,  fearing  the  effect  of  an 
indiscriminate  guarantee,  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  guarantee  of 
«ne-half  the  cost  confined  to  one  main  trunk  line  of  railway  through- 
out tiie  ^evince.     In  1852  the  Grand  Trunk  Line  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto,  and  from  Quebec  to  Rividre-du-Loup,  was  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  Main  Trunk  line,  with  a  stipulated  advance  by  way 
of  loan  of  £3,000  per  mile,  the  line  from  Quebec  to  Richmond 
having  already  been  commenced  as  part  of  tiie  Main  Trunk  line 
under  the  original  Act.     In  1853  Acts  were  passed  providing  for 
the  amalgamation  of  all  the  companies  forming  the  Main  Trunk 
Line,  with  powers  to  construct  the  Victoria  Bridge,  connecting  the 
lines  west  of  Montreal  with  those  leading  to  Quebec  and  Portland, 
and  siao  auth<»ri2dng  the  lease,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  American  line, 
connecting  the  Canadian  railway  system  with  the  ocean  at  Portland, 
U.  S.,  which,  from  its  admirable  harbour,  and  from  being  the  nearest 
port  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  selected  as  the  point  through  which 
ike  winter  trade  of  Canada  could  be  most  advantageously  carried 
on.      This  city  is,  therefore,  now  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  railway  system  in  winter,  and  has  been  adopted  as  th& 
port  to  which  the  Canadian  line  of  steamships  ply,  while  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  interrupted.     Efibrts  have  beea 
vepeoiedly  made,  ts  well  by  Canada  as  by  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Seotift,  to  induce  tiie  Imperial  Government  to  promote  the 
eertension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  some  colonial  winter  port, 
bo*  without  success ;  and  it  is  as  yet  whoUy  beyond  the  power  of 
ike  provifices,  unaided,  to  construct  a  line  which  is  more  valuable 
on  national  than  on  commercial  grounds. 

The  rartdt  of  the  legMation  to  which  aHusito  has  been  tnade^ 
l«i  been  the  fomotim  of  the  Grand  Trank  Railway  Gompwy^ 
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whose  gigantic  works  are  at  length  on  the  pobt  of  oompletion ;  and 
of  this  company  it  may  be  tmly  (sidd,  that  compriong  1,112  miles 
of  rail,  of  which  no  less  than  1,092  miles  are  strictly  a  trank  line, 
constructed  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  and  connecting  the 
American  rdilway  system  west  of  the  great  lakes  with  the  ocean, 
at  Portland  in  winter,  and  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  RiTi^re-do- 
Loup  in  summer,  it  presents,  probably,  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  railway  system  in  the  world ;  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  unequalled  inland  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
it  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  vast  and  increanng 
traffic  of  the  west,  while  it  affords  to  the  whole  province  of  Canada 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  intercommunication. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  prosecution  of  this  immense 
enterprise,  arising  from  the  Russian  war,  and  consequent  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  induced  the  Legislature,  to  prevent  the  stop- 
page of  works  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  company ;  and  in  1856  and  1857  Acts 
were  passed  giving  the  private  capitsJ  of  the  company  priority  over 
the  provincid  first  lien  of  £3,111,500.  By  this  measure  the 
company  were  enabled  to  raise  additional  funds,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  is  now  seen  in  the  foil  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

Li  addition  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  last  ten  years  have 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  following  additional  lines  of  railway 
in  Canada : 

The  Great  Western 867  miles. 

The  Northern 95      „ 

The  Buffisdo  and  Lake  Huron 159      „ 

And  other  minor  lines  of  a  more  local  character, 

amountmg  inallto 370      „ 

The  Grand  Trunk 1112      „ 

Thus  a  total  of  2,093  miles  have  been  constructed  and  put  in 
operation  in  Canada  within  the  time  stated ;  while  the  present 
charge  to  the  province  connected  with  those  railways  which  have 
received  public  aid  is  JC4,161,150,  or  X249,669  per  annum,  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  relieved  by  the  success  of  the  system, 
which  is  now  only  fidrly  connected  by  the  completion  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge.  Reasonable  time  must  be  allowed  for  diverting 
traffic  from  other  channels ;  but  the  result  cannot  be  doubtfol,  as 
Canada  now  possesses  not  merely  the  most  perfect  inland  naviga- 
tion in  the  world,  but  also,  in  connection  with  it,  a  system  of 
railways  certainly  unequalled  on  the  American  continent,  or  even, 
it  is  befieved,  in  Euro^. 

Through  the  Canadian  steamship  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  is  now 
xeoognized,  even  by  the  United  States  Govemment|  as  the  shortesk 
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and  best  route  for  their  south-western  and  western  mails,  tha& 
which  no  better  evidence  could  be  offered  of  the  wisdom  of  the* 
policy  so  persistentlj  followed  by  eyery  successive  legislature  in, 
Canada  for  many  years.  The  American  cities  on  the  great  lakes, 
are  now  opening  a  direct  trade  through  the  Canadian  waters  with 
Europe,  more  than  twenty  vessels  having  this  year  passed  through, 
our  canals  for  En^h  ports ;  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  £e. 
full  advantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  great  route  from  thei 
interior  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean,  will  be  fully  recognized* 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  policy,  which  is  now  at  length  ap^ 
preaching  its  final,  and,  it  is  believed,  successful  issue,  the  great 
bulk  of  &e  public  debt  of  Canada  has  been  contracted.  Enough 
has  been  retained  out  of  ordinary  revenue  to  cover  what  may  be 
termed  purely  local  works,  expen(uture  upon  which  has  long  since 
ceased,  and  the  present  indebtedness  will  be  found  fiilly  repre- 
sented  by  the  great  public  works  of  which  a  sketch  has  now  been> 
given. 

The  di^ct  debt  of  Canada,  including  advances  to  railways,  is 
jC9,677,672,  and  after  deducting  the  sinking  fund  for  the  reaemp- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  guaranteed  loan,  amounts  to  JC  8,884,672,  and 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  works  of  the  province, 
without  reckoning  mterest,  have  been  as  follows : 
Canals,  lightiiouses,  and  other  works  connected 
with  tiie  development  of  the  navigation  of  the 

St.  Lawrence,  represent £3,962,900 

Railway  advances 4,161,150 

Roads  and  bridges,  and  improvement  of  rivers 788,850 

X8,862,400 


The  public  of  England  can  now  judge  how  fiu*  the  expenditure 
of  Canada  has  been  reckless  and  unwise ;  or  whether  it  has  not 
been  incurred  for  objects  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  whoUy  bound  up,  and  which  fully  justified  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  to  attain  them. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  present  debt  of  Canada,  it  is 
proper  I  should  advert  to  the  outstanding  municipal  loan  fund 
bonds,  amounting,  on  1st  December,  1859,  to  £1,920,160. 

These  bonds  are  issued  upon  the  security  of  a  fund  constituted 
hj  the  municipalities,  who  have  become  borrowers  to  this  amount. 
ifhe  object  was  to  secure  on  their  united  credit  loans  on  better 
terms  than  they  could  obtain  as  individual  borrowers.  The 
province  is  in  no  way  guaranteed  for  the  fund,  but  acts  as  trustee, 
and  has  never  pledged  the  general  revenue  for  the  payment  of 
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either  principal  or  interest.  Owing,  however,  to  die  commercid 
criffls  in  1857,  and  tiie  bad  harvest  of  tiiat  and  tiie  following  years, 
the  province  has  made  large  advances  to  enable  the  fund  to  meei 
the  interest  due  to  the  bondholders,  with  whom  faith  has  thus  been 
kept  by  the  several  mimicipalities.  But  the  plan  having  been  thus 
found  to  woric  badly,  and  to  entail  nnezpected  charges  npon  Ae 
general  revenue,  the  Act  was  repealed  last  session,  so  far  as  related 
to  forther  loans,  and  the  Oovemment  authorized  to  redeem  the 
outstanding  debentures,  and  to  hold  tiiem  against  the  indebted 
municipalities. 

Measures  are  now  being  taken  for  tiie  redemption  of  this  debt, 
which  will  be  the  more  easily  effected,  as  the  Oovemment  already 
hold  large  amounts  of  these  bonds  in  trust  for  die  special  educa- 
tional, Indian,  and  other  larust  Ainds. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state  the  commercial  policy,  and 
the  position  of  the  trade  and  finances  of  the  province  of  Canada ; 
and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so,  as  great  misapprehennon 
prevails  in  England  on  these  pdnts,  and  the  steps  <^led  for  by 
the  imperative  dictates  <tf  honour  and  good  faith  are  representeil 
as  baaed  upon  a  return  to  an  unsoimd  commercial  policy,  and 
fraught  with  injustice  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  iMtain. 

Canadian  statesmen  of  all  parties  have  invariably  adhered  to  the 
faithful  and  punctual  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  their  country; 
they  have  never  swerved  from  the  principle,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  or  follies  of  their  Government  or  Legislature,  the  public 
creditor  should  not  sufier ;  and  supported  by  tiie  unanimous  voice 
of  tiie  country.  Parliament  has  never  hesitated  to  provide,  by 
taxation,  for  the  necessities  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  1857  following  the  reduction  of  railway 
expenditure  on  the  completion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works, 
and  accompanied  by  a  deficient  harvest,  caused  a  serious  fallmg  off 
in  the  revenue  of  that  year ;  and  this  was  succeeded,  in  1858,  by 
a  still  greater  failure  of  the  crop,  and  consequentiy,  even  more 
depressed  condition  of  trade.  Attendant  upon  this  state  of  things, 
and  as  if  to  tax  the  energies  of  the  people  to  the  utmost,  it  became 
necessary,  in  1857,  to  assume  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  rail- 
way advances,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  Great  Western  of  Canada,  ^ 
amounting  to  about  ^200,0<M)  per  annum,  and  also  to  advance  tiM 
interest  upon  the  municipal  debt,  amounting  to  about  ^100,000 
per  annum. 

Dependence  could  partiy  be  placed  upon  a  revival  of  trade  to 
restore  the  revenue  to  its  former  point ;  but  this  would  afford  no 
means  of  meeting  the  fiiture  railway  and  municipal  payments ; 
and  Parliament  had  to  choose  between  a  continued  system  of  bor- 
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Toiring  to  meet  def  cienoiee,  or  an  locreaBe  of  tazatioA  to  such 
aaeuit  m  mighty  with  economy  of  admiiiistration  in  eveiy  branch 
of  the  public  service,  on  a  revival  of  trade,  restore  the  eqpulibrium 
of  income  aad  expenditure.  It  is  trae  that  another  coarse  was 
open ;  aad  that  was,  to  exact  the  terms  upon  which  the  rsdlway 
advances  were  made ;  and  to  leave  the  headers  of  the  municipal 
bonds  to  collect  their  interest,  mider  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
Bj  timse  steps  Canada  would  certainly  have  relieved  herself  from 
the  preflsore  of  increased  taxation,  and  might  have  escaped  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  Uame  the  increase  of  her  customs'  duties. 
Bat  it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  English  capitalists 
who  had  placed  their  faith  in  the  &ir  treatment  of  her  Government 
and  Legislature ;  and  it  would  have  been  but  poor  consolation  for 
them  to  know,  that,  through  their  loss,  Canada  was  able  to  admit 
British  goods  at  15  instead  of  20  per  cent. 

The  writer  has  been  reproached  in  this  couniary  as  the  author 
^md  {MHmioter  of  a  protective  policy  in  Canada.  To  this  he  makes 
no  other  reply  than  that  the  commercial  measures  which  have  pro- 
dnced  the  results  he  is  about  to  state,  have  always  had  his  support 
while  a  member  of  the  provincial  parliament ;  and  coming  mto 
office  as  finance  minister  of  the  country  in  August,  1858,  with  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  in  face  of  a  serious  failure  in  the  harvest, 
and  with  a  positive  deficiency  of  no  less  than  i£ 500,000  in  the 
revenue  for  1868,  be  rests  the  defence  of  his  policy  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  present  Government  of  Canada*  has  maintained  the  credit 
of  the  country  unimpeached,  aad  has,  within  less  thaa  eighteen 
months,  so  far  succeeded  in  reducing  the  expenditure  and  increasing 
the  revenue  of  tiie  province,  that  he  has  now  the  satisfSaction  (S 
stating,  that  it  appears  certain  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
new  closed  will  be  found  to  have  boQn  nearly,  if  not  quite,  within 
the  income. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Canada, 
so  far  from  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  mother-country,  has  been 
in  accord  with  it,  so  far  as  differing  circumstances  would  permit ; 
and  in  evidence  of  this  position  a  statement  is  herewith  appended, 
showing  the  total  imports,  duty,  and  free  goods  imported  into 
Canada  since  the  union. 

The  policy  of  the  mother-country  was  protective  and  discri- 
minative until  1846,  and  that  of  Canada  was  made,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  harmony.  Differential  duties  in  favour  of  the 
direct  tirade  with  Great  Britain  existed  till  1848,  when  they 
were  r^fiealed.     And  in   1854   the  principles  of  Free   Traifo 

*The  CartkNlUcdoDAld  AdmialBftratlon. 
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were  still  more  full^  adopted  by  Canada  in  the  lerialation  ooih- 
nected  with  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  otatee.  The 
repeal  of  the  nayigation  laws  took  place  in  1849.  The  policy  of 
Canada  has  thus,  at  the  three  periods  of  1841  to  1848, 1849  to 
1864,  and  1855  to  this  date,  followed  that  of  Great  Britain.  Onr 
markets  have  been  thrown  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  worid  ; 
our  inland  waters  are  navigated  by  foreiffn  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  as  by  Canadian ;  the  necessaries  of  life  entering  into  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  have  all  been  made  free ;  our 
vast  timber  and  shipbuilding  interests  have  been  thus  developed, 
and  our  fisheries  encouraged  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,  all  raw 
materials  have  also  been  admitted  fi«e. 

The  analysis  of  the  statement  in  the  appendix  gives  some 
remarkable  and  instructive  results.  For  the  eight  years  from  1841 
to  1848,  during  which  the  protective  policy  existed,  the  total 
imports  of  Canada  were  JC 22,688,848 ;  the  total  duty  collected, 
£2,808,499  ;  and  the  total  free  goods,  £509,495.  The  averages 
being  £2,829,798,  £288,545,  and  £68,687  ;  the  duty  being  thus 
about  lOi  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  only  2i  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  imports. 

For  ^e  next  period  of  six  years  to  the  passing  of  the  reciprocity 
acts,  and  general  adoption  of  more  liberal  views — 1849  to  1854 
— the  total  imports,  duty,  and  fr«e  goods,  were  respectively 
£29,429,984  10«.,  £3,987,292  11«.,  £2,012,368  9«. ;  averag* 
ing  £4,904,988  10a.,  £656,215,  and  £835,895  per  annum ; 
the  duty  bemg  thus  about  131  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  nearly 
7  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  frt>m  1855  to  1858,  the  follow- 
ing results  are  shown  .-—Imports^  £80,447,879 ;  duty,  £8,152,281 ; 
free  goods,  £8,868,250.  The  annual  averages  having  been 
£7,611,970,  £788,070,  and  £2,217,070;  the  duty  bemg  IO4 
per  cent,  and  the  free  goods  29  per  cent,  of  the  imports. 

The  following  comparative  result  appears : — 

1841  to  1648,  ftTerage  toUl  imports,  £2,829,793 

1849  to  1854  "  "  4,904,988 

1856  to  1868  "  "  7,611,970 

1841  to  1848,  datj,  10|  per  cent.  ..  Free  goods,    2i  per  cent. 

1849  to  1864       "     I3i         "  . .  "  7        " 

1855  to  1858       "     lOi         "  . .  "  29        " 

These  comparative  statements  abundantly  prove  that  the  policy 
of  Canada,  in  its  customs  duties,  has  neither  been  repressive  of 
trade,  nor  onerous  upon  the  people.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  &>m  causes  which  will  be  hereafter 
stated,  the  results  for  1858  would  somewhat  differ  fit>m  the  abore 
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ayera^,  my  predecesBor  in  office  haying  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  customs  duties  by  an  act  which  took 
eflfoct  on  the  7th  of  August^  1858,  which  gaye  tibe  followmg  results 
for  that  particular  year,  and  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Customs'  Act  of  March,. 
1869. 

1868^Import8  to  7th  Aagast,  £3,263,591. 

Datj,  £361,360 Free  goodg,  £964,845. 

Dot  J,  11  per  cent Free  goods,  29  per  cent. 

From  7th  Angast  to  3l8t  December,  nnder  Tariff  of  1868.* 
Imports,  £2,711,448 

Duty,  £333,464 Free  goods,  £766,760. 

Dutj,  121  per  cent Free  goods,  28|  per  cent 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  inyariably  been  goyemed  by 
considerations  of  the  amount  of  reyenue  required.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  large  and  influential  party  existe,  who  adyocate  a  pro- 
tectiye  policy ;  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  the 
Gk>yemment  or  Legislature,  although  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  reyenue  has,  .to  a  certam  extent,  com- 
pelled action  m  partial  unison  with  their  yiews,  and  has  caused 
more  attention  to  be  giyen  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
so  as  neither  unduly  to  stimulate  nor  depress  &e  few  branches 
•  of  manufacture  which  exist  in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  present 
Qoyemment  in  readjusting  the  tariff  has  been,  in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  sufficient  reyenue  for  the  public  wants  ;  and,  secondly,  to  do 
BO  in  such  a  manner  as  would  most  fairly  distribute  the  additional 
burthens  upon  the  different  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  it  wilt 
undoubtedly  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  Goyemment  if  they 
find  that  the  duties  absolutely  required  to  meet  their  engagements 
should  incidentally  benefit  and  encourage  the  production,  in  the 
country,  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The 
Goyemment  haye  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed 
by  Canada  can  produce  any  considerable  deyelopment  of  manufac- 
turing industry :  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  establish- 
ment of  works  requiring  comparatiyely  unskilled  labour,  or  of  those 
competing  with  American  makers  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
can  be  equally  well  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  will  no  doubt  stimulate.  That  these  iresults  shomd  flow  mm 
the  necessity  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to  the 
Canadian  Goyemment,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure,  on 
their  part,  from  the  recognized  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it  wilt 
shortly  be  shown  that  the  (Goyemment  were  compelled  to  obtain 
increased  reyenue ;  and  it  is  belieyedthat  nq  other  course  could  be 
relied  on  fi>r  this  result  than  that  adopted. 
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The  increase  of  taxation  is  aevw  a  popnte  atoPf  wd  iinay  will 
1)6  belieyed  that  no  Go^orament  wxMild  adopt  it  wittio«t  the  stBongert 
conviction  that  good  fiiiih  demanded  it.  It  if  onpleaaaiit  eoMf^ 
to  be  exposed  to  attack  in  Canada  for  aa  unamdable  iacfeaae  of 
doAies ;  but  it  is  certainly  ungenerous  to  be  reproached  bj  Bn^andy 
"when  the  obligations  which  have  caused  the  bulk  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Canada  have  been  either  incurred  in  compliance  with  the 
former  policy  of  Great  Britain,  or  more  recentiy  assumed  to  pro- 
tect from  loss  those  parties  in  England  who  liad  invested  their 
means  in  our  railways  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  indirect  public  debt  of  Canada,  including  railway  advaaces, 
in  1858  was  £6,271,762  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  which  prior 
to  1857  had  not  been  a  charge  upon  the  revenue.  In  that  year, 
a^  has  been  abeady  stated,  owing  to  the  commercial  crisis,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  large  payments  upon  it,  and  in  1858 
almost  the  whole  amount  had  to  be  met  from  the  general  revenud. 
In  addition  to  the  commercial  depression,  the  harvest  of  1867  wai 
below  an  average,  and  that  of  1858  was  nearly  a  total  fiulure.  It 
became  manifest  that  the  indirect  debt  must  for  many  years  be  a 
charge  upon  the  country,  and  Parliament  was  reqiured  to  aiake 
provision  for  it.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  direct  aad  indi- 
rect, thus  required,  in  1858,  .£636,667 ;  and  without  flagrant 
breach  of  futh  it  could  neither  be  postponed  nor  repudiated.     The 

Eressure  had  come  suddenly  and  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Canada ; 
ut  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Legislature  hesitated  in  mak- 
ing such  provision  as  in  their  judgment  would  meet  the  exigencies. 
The  Customs'  Act  of  1858  was  therefore  passed,  and  subsequently, 
with  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  others  which  will  be  hereafter 
explained,  the  Customs'  Act  of  1859  was  also  passed. 

After  subjecting  the  engagements  of  the  province  to  the  strictest 
possible  scrutiny,  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  pw- 
sible  to  reduce  the  annual  outlay  on  many  items  of  expeadituret 
and  their  best  efforts  were  therefore  directed  towards  economy; 
the  ordinary  expenditure  in  1858  having  been  £1,837,606,  and 
the  estimate  for  corresponding  service  in  1859  being  £1,540,490. 
But  after  making  every  possible  reduction,  it  was  manifest  that 
unless  an  increase  of  revenue  could  be  obtained,  a  serious  defideney 
must  occur  in  1859.  The  opinion  of  the  Government  w^  that 
having  ascertained  the  probable  amount  required  for  the  service  of 
the  vear,  it  was  their  duty  to  recommend  such  measures  to  Parlia- 
ment as  would  supply  the  deficiency,  and  that  althoi^^h  during  tbs 
crisis  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  borrow  money  for  this  puf- 
pose,  it  was  no  longer  so.  A  revival  of  trade  was  confidently 
looked  to,  but  owing  ii  the  bad  harvest  of  1858,  it  could  not  h» 
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Ta|»d,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  to  reoommend  certain  additions  to 
the  Customs'  duties,  to  provide  for  a  possible  diminution  in  our  ordi« 
nary  importation. 

The  Customs'  Act  of  1859  is  evidently  believed  in  England  to 
have  imposed  very  large  additional  taxation  on  imported  goods, 
-whereas  in  reality  such  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  fact. 
The  new  tariff  was  designed  certainly  with  the  intention  of  obtain- 
ing an  increased  revenue  of  about  £100,000  on  the  estimated 
importations  of  1859,  but  the  real  increase  was  looked  for  from  a 
revival  of  trade ;  the  main  object  was  to  readjust  the  duties  so  as 
to  make  them  press  more  equally  upon  the  community  by  extending 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  all  importation,  and  thereby  also  encou- 
ragmg  and  developing  the  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries  by  sea,  and  so  far  benefiting  the  shipping  interests 
of  Oreat  Britain — an  object  which  is  partly  attained  through  the 
duties  being  taken  upon  tixe  value  in  the  market  where  last  bought. 
The  levy  of  specific  duties,  for  several  years,  had  completely 
diverted  the  trade  of  Canada  in  teas,  sugars,  &c.,  to  the  American 
nuukets,  and  had  destroyed  a  very  valuable  trade  which  formerly 
existed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  provinces  and  West 
Indies.  It  was  believed  that  the  completion  of  our  canal  and  rail- 
road systems,  together  with  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
the  I^wer  St.  Lawrence,  justified  the  belief  that  the  supply  of 
Canadian  wants  might  be  once  more  made  by  sea,  and  the  benefits 
of  this  commerce  obtained  for  our  own  'merchants  and  forwarders. 
Under  this  conviction,  it  was  determined  by  the  Government  to 
apply  the  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties  (which  already  extended 
to  all  manufactured  goods),  to  the  remaining  articles  in  our  tariff. 
The  principal  articles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue,  were  cotton  goods,  to  be  raised  from  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent.,  and  iron,  steel,  &c.,  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  increased  taxation,  and  it  was 
expected  to  yield  £100,000  additional.  The  changes  in  teas, 
sugars,  &c.,  were  all  merely  nominal,  and,  as  already  explained, 
were  proposed  as  being  upon  a  more  correct  {»rinciple.  The 
imports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1859,  say  to  80th  September, 
have  been  * 

Imports,  X5,403,393 ;  duty,  ^£730,640  ;  free  goods,  <£1,594,- 
468 ;  the  duty  being  18^  on  tiie  imports,  and  free  goods  being  29 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

By  this  statement,  it  is  shown  that  the  increased  rate  of  duty  as 
compared  with  Ihe  tariff  of  1858,  as  given  previously,  has  only 
been  from  12^  to  ISi  per  cent.,  which  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
excessive ;  while  so  far  from  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  a 
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diminution  of  imports  and  consequent  loss  of  rerenue  being  yerified,. 
in  both  caaes  the  estimates  of  the  Government  are  borne  out  aa 
nearly  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  state  of  the  country 
and  its  gradual  recoyerj  from  depression.  Until  the  dose  of  the 
year,  the  comparison  cannot  fSairly  be  made,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  benefit  from  our  late  good  harvest ;  but  as. 
an  indication  of  the  result,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton goods,  which  were  raised  fix)m  15  to  20  per  cent.,  the  importa- 
tions for  tiie  first  nine  months  of  1857-8  and  %  were  as  follows : — 

1857 ..£89,998 

1858 58,828 

1859  88,844 

I  can  also  point  with  satisfiu^tion  to  the  fact,  that  the  proportion 
which  free  goods  bear  to  the  whole  importation  is  exactly  that  of 
1858,  and  of  the  average  for  the  four  previous  jears — viz.,  29  per 
cent,  of  the  imports ;  indicating  that  the  new  tanff  has  not  produced 
any  disturbance  of  trade,  nor  checked  importations :  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  where  so  lar^e  an  increase  has  (taken  place  in  the 
imports,  as  fit)m  j£4,520,993  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1858  to 
£5,403,398, 5«.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1859,  the  proportion 
of  free  goods  to  the  whole  remains  tiie  same. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  induced  the 
Government  and  Legislature  of  Canada  to  seek,  in  an  increase  of 
their  Customs'  duties,  the  means  of  meeting  the  large  and  unexpected 
demands  upon  them.  But  before  finidly  leaving  the  subject  of  tiie 
burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
rate  of  duty  levied  under  the  present  tariff  of  1859,  covering  the 
cost  of  all  our  canal  and  railway  expenditure,  is  only  13^  per  cent. ; 
while  in  the  period  from  1841  to  1848,  when  the  province  had 
neither  canals  nor  railways,  it  was  10^  per  cent. ;  and  from  1849 
to  1854,  when  it  had  only  canals,  but  not  railways,  it  was  13i  per 
cent.  If  it  were  necessary  to  offer  an  argument  on  the  subject,  it 
might  be  very  easily  shown  that  any  increase  of  duty  which  has 
been  placed  on  English  goods  is  quite  indemnified  by  the  decreased 
cost  at  which  our  canals,  railways  and  steamships  enable  them  now 
to  be  delivered  throughout  the  province  ;  and  that  if  the  question 
were  one  of  competition  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  English 
exporter  is  ^uite  as  well  off  as  before,  while  as  compared  with  the 
American,  his  position  is  greatly  improved. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  pruiciple  upon 
which  taxation  is  imposed  in  Canada,  I  may  remark  that  the  views 
of  those  who  cavil  at  the  policy  of  Canada  seem  to  be  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  Free  Trade  is  both  the  principle  and  practice  of 
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Oreat  Britain,  and  should  be  adopted  hj  Canada,  irrespective  of 
its  financial  necessities. 

It  certsunlj  appears  smgular  that  Canada  should  be  reproached 
with  a  departure  nrom  sound  principles  of  finance,  when,  in  order  to 
pay  her  just  debts,  she  imposes  higher  duties  on  the  articles  she 
herself  consumes,  "when  in  England  itself  the  same  means  are 
resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  £28,000,000  sterling  obtained  from 
customs  duties,  and  £17,000,000  from  excise.  If  in  Great  Britain, 
where  such  an  enormous  amount  of  realized  wealth  exists,  it  has 
only  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  raise  one-sixth  of  the  reyenue  by 
direct  taxation,  it  need  require  no  excuse  if  Canada  has  to  raise  her 
reyenue  ahnoet  wholly  by  indirect  means. 

Free  Trade,  in  the  abstract,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  free 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country,  and  it  is  perfectiy  immaterial  whether 
that  industry  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or 
tobacco,  or  of  a  tenpenpy  nail  or  a  bushel  of  malt ;  it  is  equsJly  an 
interference  with  the  principle  to  leyy  Customs'  duties  or  excise  on 
any.  But  it  is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  impossible  to 
abandon  Customs'  duties  or  excise  as  a  means  of  reyenue ;  they 
afford  the  means  of  levying  large  sums  by  the  taxation  of  articles 
of  consumption,  distributing  the  burden  in  almost  inappreciable 
.  quantities,  and  in  one  respect  have  this  advantage,  that,  if  fairly 
imposed,  each  individual  in  the  community  contributes  in  a  tolerably 
fair  proportion  to  his  means.  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  possible 
to  adjust  the  taxation,  so  as  to  make  realized  property  contribute 
more  than  it  now  does  to  the  wants  of  the  State ;  but  m  a  country 
like  Canada  no  such  resource  exists,  and  it  would  be  perfectiy 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  required  revenue  by  direct  taxation, 
— we  neither  possess  the  required  machinery  to  ao  it,  nor  are  the 
people  satisfied  that  it  is  the  more  correct  principle.  Customs' 
unties  must  therefore  for  a  long  time  to  come  contmue  to  be  the 
principal  source  from  which  our  revenue  is  derived. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  certain  amount 
for  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  that  such  amount  can  only  be 
obtained  through  customs  duties,  the  Government  of  Canada,  like 
4iat  of  Great  Britain,  have  to  consider  how  that  necessary  inter- 
ference with  the  true  principle  of  political  economy  can  be  effected 
with  least  disturbance  to  trside.  And  judging  of  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  present  Grovemment  by  this  rule,  it  is  contended  that,  witn 
«ome  trifling  exceptions,  which  must  arise  in  all  human  legislation, 
the  customs  duties  are  imposed  in  the  manner  least  calculated  to 
disturb  the  free  exchange  of  Canadian  labour  with  that  of  other 
countries.    A  large  class  of  articles  termed  raw  materials,  are  ad- 
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mitted  firee,  anumnting  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  importB.  Anotter 
krget  class,  coDsistmg  of  iron,  steel,  metals,  and  articles  entenng 
i&to  the  coDBtractiQD  of  railways,  houaes,  dupe,  and  agrieultural 
implements,  &c.,  are  admitted  at  10  per  cent,  duty ;  leather  and 
partially  manufiu)tared  goods  pay  15  per  cent.;  manufiM^tared 
floods,  made  from  raw  materials  or  artides  paying  10  per  cent, 
duty,  are  admitted  at  20  per  cent.;  mannfaotured  goods  made  from 
articles  paying  16  per  cent,  dut^  are  charged  25  per  cent.,  Imt 
this  is  exceptional,  and  very  linuted ;  while  luxuries,  oomprisaig 
wines,  tobacco,  segars,  and  spices,  &c.,  are  charged  at  rates  ravying 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  but  the  bulk  are  of  80  per  cent.  Spirits 
are  charged  100  per  cent.  Tea,  sugar,  and  motaasea  pay  15  per 
cent,  and  30  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  duties  on  the  mribole  imports  therefore  stands 
thus: — 

Diitiei.  Imports. 

Free  goods 0  29    percent. 

Goods  pajing  10  per  cent 41  6i 

«         "        15        "     1  6| 

"  "        20        "      61  41 

«  "        25        "      li  1 

(<         "        over  25  per  cent.,  inclnding  spirits  9|  4 

Tea,  sugar,  and  molasses 16i  12 

100  100 

The  foregoing  statement  will  show  tiiat  if  the  attempt  w^re  made 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  manu&ctured  goods  paying  20  per  cent.,  it 
would  necessitate  an  advance  on  the  other  items,  unless  such  re- 
duction produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption  to  make 
ffood  the  deficiency.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  duty  were  reduced 
from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  thia  reduction, 
though  affecting  the  revenue  one-half  on  these  articles,  would 
induce  double  tiie  consumption;  on  tiie  contrary,  it  is  beheved 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  consumption  at  all,  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  of  previous  years,  and  of  the  preset  year.  It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  mcreased  duties 
elsewhere ;  and  in  selecting  the  articles  it  is  in  the  first  place 
impossible  to  touch  the  bulk  of  the  free  gooda,  most  <^  which  are 
free  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  tibe  remainder  entitled  to 
continue  free  accordmg  to  sound. principles  of  trade.  PassiBg  to 
,  the  next  class  of  10-per-cent.  goods,  it  will  not  surely  be  ocMitended 

that  the  scale  of  du^  should  be  raised  on  quMsi  raw  motenab  ta  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  imposed  on  manufactures.  There  is  tben 
nothmg  left  but  the  articles  paying  over  25  per  cent.,  and  it  mppst 
be  observed  that  they  form  onlj  4  per  oent.  of  the  impurts^  and 
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ptTf  9f  per  cent,  of  the  duties ;  if,  therefiMre,  it  were  necessary  to 
tuke  good  the  defieieney  arising  from  a  redaction  of  dn^  on 
masitrfSi^tares,  the  proportion  of  duty  to  the  whole  they  iroofd  have 
lo  pay  woold  be  incrcMMed  from  9}  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
tbe  average  rate  of  Aaty  on  these  ttrtieles,  inst^iid  of  82  per  cent, 
or  thereal^ut,  would  be  increased  to  nearly  180  per  cent.  It  ig 
eearoely  necessary  to  pomt  out  tiiat  such  an  increase  wotdd  be 
jilteriy  incompatible  with  revenue,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a 
iaMoial  (aatiure.  On  tea,  sugar,  Ac,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
lo  ttOdntain  Uj^r  duties  iStaai  tiiose  now  imposed — as  fiiey  are  free 
in  the  United  States,  and  nnfavouraUe  comparisons  are  even  now 
insMated  by  ear  agriotritnral  popnlatiiM). 

Apart  frdm  such  mo£fieations  in  detail,  as  experience  may  sug- 
gei^  the  Government  of  Canada  believe  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
revenue  imperatively  required  to  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the 
province,  and  to  maintain  its  institutions.  Hie  scale* of  cti$toms 
duties  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  has  been  adjusted  in  general 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  Reductions 
in  the  scale  of  duties  can  only  take  place  as  the  increasing  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  Canada  swell  the  importations,  and  it  will  be  a 
scJriect  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the  present  Government,  as 
well  as  to  the  Legislature,  when  such  reduction  is  possible. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  English 
readers  an  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  progress  of  constitutional 
government  in  Canada,  and  its  firuits,  during  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  ten  years.  I  am  aware  that  my  remarks  only  fur- 
niah,  as  it  were,  an  mdex  to  the  volume ;  but  if  they  produce  more 
inquiry  and  a  stricter  investigation  into  the  position  and  circum* 
stuces  of  the  province,  they  may  be  the  means  of  removing  some 
mosapprehension,  and  thus  prove  of  service  to  the  many  thousands 
in  Great  Britain,  who  anxiously  look  to  the  Colonies  as  their  future 
borne. 

I  have  sought  to  avmd  all  reference  to  political  parties  in  Canada* 
We  have  our  differences,  and  struggles  for  power,  as  in  every  other 
free  country;  but  tiiese  discussions,  I  thmk,  properly  belong  to 
ourselves,  as  fit)m  our  own  people  the  Government  of  the  day  must 
veoeive  their  verdict.  Canada  stands  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
in  En^and,  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  acts  of  any  party,  but  as  a 
whole ;  and  no  public  man,  possessing  any  clum  to  patriotism, 
would  seek,  by  parading  our  sectional  difficulties  and  disputes,  to 
gain  position  in  Canada,  through  the  disparagement  of  his  country 
and  her  acts  in  England.  I  will  venture  to  add  only  one  remark, 
and  that  is  called  for  by  an  impression  which  I  find  to  exist  as  to 
4ie  politioal  course  taken  by  our  French  Canadian  brethren  in 
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Canada.  During  the  entire  period  from  1849  to  tiie  present  day, 
the  French  CaniMlian  majority  from^  Lower  Canada  has  been  repre- 
jsented  fully  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  with  their  active  concurrence  in 
the  initiation  and  progress  of  every  measure,  and  supported  by  thw 
votes  in  Parliament,  2l  the  great  reforms  I  have  recited  have  been 
<^arried. 

In  condufidon,  I  venture  to  express  my  conviction,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  future  destinies  of  Canada,  her  people  will  always 
value  as  their  most  precious  right  the  free  and  liberal  institutions 
they  enjoy,  and  will  cherish  ^e  warmest  sentiments  of  regard 
towards  the  mother-country,  from  whom  they  have  received  them. 
The  future  may  change  our  political  relations ;  but  I  feel  sure  the 
day  will  never  arrive  when  Cfanada  will  withhold  her  support,  how- 
ever feeble  it  may  be,  from  Great  Britain,  in  any  contest  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  position,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  civil 
and  leligifus  liberty. 

London,  January  1st,  1860. 
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Btetemeot  of  thf  valiie  of  goods  impoited  iqfco  Oanadi^  wilh  llle- 
unomit  of  du^  Qolected  thereof  from  the  y^ar  1811  to.SOii 
Septe94)efry  185&«  inclMve ;  also  tht  yalu^  of  firee  foofb  in* 
ported  daring  (the  sp^me  Ifaie  :-^ 
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Cttotonu  Depftrtment. 
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APPENDIX  S89 

-OOrriOF  A  BXPOKT  OF  A  OOiainTBB  OF  THE  HOVOUBABLB  THE  SZBOD- 
nVB  GOUKCIL»  APPBOVUD  BT  HIS  EZGELLKNCT  THE  QOYEBHOB 
GEHSBAL  ON  THE  J3tn  NOTEHBEB,  laW. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Honourable  the  SCnister  of  finance,  dated 
25th  October,  ultimo,  submitting  certain  remarks  and  statements 
upon  the  Despatch  of  His  Orace  tiie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated 
ISth  August,  and  upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Sheffield,  dated  Ist  August,  transmitted  therewith. 

The  Committee  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  recommend  that  a  copy  of  his  Report  be  forwarded 
hw  Your  Excellency,  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
<?olonie8. 

[Certified,]  Wm.  H.  Lee, 

C.  E.  C. 


REPORT. 

THie  Sinister  of  finance  has  the  honour  respectfully  to  submit 
certain  remarks  and  statements  upon  the  Despatch  of  IDs  Orace 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  13di  August,  and  upon  the  Memo- 
rial of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sheffield,  dated  1st  August^ 
transmitted  therewith. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  His  Orace  should  have  given 
to  80  great  a  degree  the  weight  of  his  sanction  to  the  statementi 
in  the  Memorial,  without  having  previously  afforded  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Canada,  the  opportunity  of  explaming  the  fiscal  policy  of 
-Ae  Province,  and  the  grounds  uponwmch  it  rests.  The  represen- 
tations upon  which  His  Orace  appears  to  have  foAned  his  opinions 
«re  those  of  a  Provincial  town  in  England,  professedly  actuated 
l>y  selfish  motives ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  Canada,  that 
the  deliberate  acts  of  its  Legislature,  representing  nearly  three 
fnillions  of  people,  should  not  have  been  condemned  by  the  Impe- 
rial Oovemment  on  such  authority,  until  the  fullest  opportunily  of 
explanation  had  been  afforded.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  in  the 
legislation  of  Canada  warrants  the  expressions  of  disapproval  whidi 
«re  contained  in  the  Despatch  of  His  Orace,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary due  reg^  has  been  had  to  the  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  Her 
Majesty's  Canadian  subjects. 

From  expressions  used  by  Ss  Orace  m  reference  to  the  sano- 
tk>n  of  the  Provincial  Customs'  Act,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
-even  entertained  the.  suggestion  of  its  disallowance— and  though 
bappily  Her  Majesty  has. not  been  so  advised,  yet  the  question 
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#V6r  «d(^te4,  being  ef  4;h6  raost  seriow  olMmMter^  H  beooniM  I3ie 
daiy  of  tiiie  Proyincial  Goyemment  ^KstboMv  4e  stete  wha^  ihey 
fiPKK^idj^r  t<Q  ^  thid  pp&iijt»4»n  aD<}  rights  of  ^e  .Qi^i«diM'  Ij^^aJ^v^pre. 
Sfi£moc€  to  tjti^  Ijg(y)erii^  Goyenuoe^  mi^t  always  (llct^tj»  t|ie 
j^sire  to  aatj^  t^f^n^  tli^f;  the  policy  .of  th^  iCoua|77 18  i^ejithei:  }^ 
i^j  BO^  Yu^iaelv  {oiia^^  a^  UiQit  di|e  r^|g^  ia  had  to  Ijbe  i»f#- 
rests  of  the  vaothojt  Q0^fMa7  as  wqU  as  of  %  Pi:Qyinc0p  !^«4  41^ 
ISpveiBi^wt  of  C^na4A»  act}p£  fo?  it?  tegi^la.Jiuto  ai^J  pwpk^  can- 
^olj,  tbpoiigili  ijjios^  fe^Ungp  of  defereppe  wiict  1^07  oire  to  tbp 
Jviporia)  a0tho4tioflif  h  aay  manner  vuve  or  (jjijoWiw  ti^  4^  ^f 
the  people  of  Canada  to  decide  for  themselves  both  as  to  th^  i»o4a 
and  extent  to  vtiich  taxation  ib0  hp  imposed.  The  Provincial 
lG]^stf7  are  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  explanations  in  reg^  to 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  to  which  they  are  party — ^bnt,  subject 
to  their  duty  and  aSegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  their  responsibility  in 
all  general  questions  of  policy  must  be  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
n^^^t,  by  whoso  confidence  they  admii^ter  the  affisurs  of  tl^Q  com^- 
try.  A^4  hi  the  io^pos^tion  of  taxation,  it  is  so  plainly  necessary 
that  ttie  administration  and  the  people  should  be  m  accord,  that 
tbe  fermer  cannot  adnst  mspoQaibility  or  vequive  ap{»oval  hajrond 
IM  of  the  local  Legislatore.  SQl&eoveminenfc  would  bti»  viSf^Tij 
annihilated,  if  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Oo^^^n^^Dit  m&^  to  be 

S referred  to  those  of  the  people  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore  the 
ntf  of  the  present  Qovemment  distinctly  to  aflhrm  the  right  of  the 
Oanadtan  Legislature  to  adjust  the  taxation  of  the  pe<^  in  Ae 
way  they  deem  best — even  if  it  should  «aifoiiuoately  happen  lo 
meet  the  disapproval  of  the  Imperii^  Miwtry*  Her  Mi^eatjr  etft- 
BOt  be  advised  to  disallow  such  a^ots,  uiilesa  Mer  adviseni  are  p»e- 
pared  to  assume  the  adndnistration  of  the  affairs  ef  th^  Oolotty, 
tt^espective  of  the  views  of  its  inhabitants. 

!}}he  Imperial  (jbvemment  are  not  reeponeible  for  the  debts  aiMl 
engagements  of  Canada ;  tiiey  do  not  maintain  its  jufioial,  eduoa- 
tion^d,  or  xnvil  service ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  intenial 
covernmept  of  the  country :  and  the  Provineial  ^^gislature,  aotii^ 
ftpTjCmgh  a  Ministry  direetiy  responsible  to  it,  has  te  make  provipea 
fer  all  these  wants ;  they  must  necessarily  claim  and  exercise  the 
w^d^st  latitude  ap  to  tiie  nature  and  extent  of  the  bwdeas  to  lie 
placed  upon  tiie  industry  of  tiie  people.  He  Ppovii^cial  fikivena- 
ment  believes  that  His  Grace  must  share  thev  own  eonvij^tion  en 
M^  impor^t  subject,  but  as  serious  evils  woidd  have  resulted- had 
]9n  01;^  taken  a  di(|brent  course,  it  is  wiser  to  prevent  fiiUwci 
eomjf^catiQii  by  d^^ti^cjiy  stating  the  fmMpE  that  mist  be 
'Wned'by  eveiy-Oanadiaa  admSsutratien. 
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^n^se  Maa^te  i^  offered  on  the  generd  pri&eipid  of  Ooioiiai 
tattfton.  It »,  hOweVer^  cortfidentiy  believed  ihaft  had  His  Chraor 
beoA  ftfly  awjrire  of  tiie  faots  cdanected  witb  tttd  reoent  CanaKhi 
OsfltoBtt'  Ad,  hkr  des^mt^  would  liot  have  beeik  wiitien  iA  its  prit»- 
ea(  tenm  'of  disttpprotal.  ^ 

!Fhe  Ciliiadiaai  Grovenimeiit  are  liot  disposed  to  assume  ibe  oUi^ 
£»lioB  of  defendhg  their  policy  against  suoh  asBflolaMs  ad  tlie 
Stieffield  Ohamber  of  OoAimerce ;  but  as  His  Grace  appetei  to 
hare  aeoej^ted  these  statements  as  oorr^et,  it  may  be  well  to  show 
how  liMle  the  metnoriali^As  really  imderdtood  of  the  sabjeot  ihe^ 
have  TOiiHired  to  ph)noiiBde  litpoii  so  emphaiioally. 

The  oti^ot  of  ^lis  membnal  is  '^  to  represent  the  injury  sntiei- 
palt^  to  the  trade  of  this  town  (Sheffield)  bom  fiie  reoent  advance' 
of  the  Import  duties  of  Canada."  To  this  it  is  a  snffioient  reply  to 
elate,  that  no  adoanee  whateVer  was  made  on  Sheffield  goods,  by 
the  Customs  Act  in  question  ;  the  duty  was  20  per  cent,  on  these 
artidles  tfkutMrested  iu  the  former  taxiff,  aud  the  (mly  dififerenoe  lA 
ihitt  they  are^  now  classed  as  'WMnumercded^  p&ymg  &o  same  duty. 
But  on  tm  other  hand  'by  the  present  tariff,  ^€  raw  material,  iron, 
steri,  A;o.,  usi^d  in  ttie  manufiicture  of  such  goods  has  been  raised 
firom  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  consequently  under  tfie  Act  of 
which  the  n&emorialists  oomphdn,  their  position  in  competing  with 
ike'  Canadian  manufacturer  is  actually  letter  than  under  the  pre- 
vievs  tikriff.  The  Establishment  of  this  fact  completely  destroys  the 
feree  of  the  whole  argument  in  Ihe  ihemoriat  as  regards  the  trade 
i^j  esbecially  represent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  tibeir  anxiety  to  serire  tbe  interests* 
of  their  own  trade,  haye  tiJien  np  tWo  positions  from  which  to 
aisail  tte  Canadian  tikriff,  which  &re,  it  is  conceived,  s6mewhat 
eonk«diotbry.  They  stiate  that  it  is  intended  to  foster  native  man 
rnkfiM^ttweS)  and  also,  that  it  will  benefit  United  States  ihonufac- 
tiMrs.  It  migbt  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  tariff  cannot  posfl»- 
bly  effect  both  these  objects,  as  they  are  plainly  antagonistib ;  but' 
it  HMjy  be  ^ell  to  p«t  tfie  Chaihber  of  Commerce  r^t  6A  some 
points  oonneoted  with  iiie  coknpetitibn  they  encounter  from  the 
Aai^iliDan  manufa^^turera.  There  as^  certain  descriptions  of  hardt: 
ware'  and  eiitieTy  which  are  manu&ctured  in  a  superior  manner  bf 
ike  Ammridan  and  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  these  wiU  not 
uadisr  ^y  droumstances  be  imported  froih  Sheffield.  In  these 
fpaSm  tiio^  is  resfiy  no  oompefitioil,  their  relative  merits  are  per^ 
feoM^  wM  known,  and  the  question  of  duty  or  price  dbes  not 
dMttde  where  they  shall  be  bcmght.  In  reg^  to  other  goods  id 
thiiA  Sheffield  Ito  to  compete  with  the  United  States^  it  caai  be 
«pri9y  flhowm  flnil  ao  advantage  can  by  poesibifity  be  enjoyed  by  A(# 
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foreigner  in  the  Canadian  market,  becanae  Sheffield  ia  able  now  to* 
export  very  largely  of  these  veiy  goods  to  the  Amerioan  Market^ 
paying  a  duty  d^  24  per  cent,  and  competing  with  the  Ameriea& 
maker.  Certainly  then  in  the  Canada  Market,  Sheffield  paying 
only  20  per  cent,  duty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  American 
oompetitiony  which  is  subject  also  to  the  same  duty,  and  even  if 
admitted  absolntelyyree  would  yet  be  somewhat  less  able  to  oon^  - 
pete  than  in  the  United  States.  The  fitct  is  that  certain  goods 
are  bought  in  the  Sheffield  market,  and  certain  in  the  American. 
We  have  in  Canada,  tradesmen  who  make  goods  similar  to  the 
American  but  not  to  the  Sheffield,  and  if  our  iatj  operates  as  an 
encouragement  to  Manufacturers,  it  is  rather  against  tiie  American 
than  the  English  Manufacturer,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  this 
country  well  knows. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  ih» 
princinle  u^n  which  the  valuation  of  goods  for  duty  is  made  hj 
Canada,  wmch  is  on  the  value  in  the  market  where  iought.  The 
Sheffield  goods  are  therefore  admitted  for  duty  at  their  price  im 
Sheffield,  while  the  American  goods  are  taken  at  their  value  in  the 
United  States.  This  mode  of  valuation  is  clearly  in  &vour  of  the 
British  Manu£BM;turer,  and  is  adopted  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  encouraging  the  direct  trade,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

The  calculations  offisred  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  Sheffield  and  American  goods  in  Canada,  are 
wholly  erroneous ;  they  state  the  cost  as  85  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  against  22^  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.,  but  their  whole  case 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  original  cost  of  both  is  the  same 
— ^which  is  manifestiy  absurd — ^both  as  shewn  indirectiv  by  Sheffield 
bemg  a  large  exporter  to  the  States,  and  directiy,  firom  the  fiu)t 
that  in  the  case  of  the  American  maker,  his  raw  material  has  io^ 
pay  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  while  he  requires  hi{^er  interest  both 
for  his  fixed  and  working  capital,  and  has  to  pay  larger  wages  fi)r 
skilled  labour. 

The  Chkmber  of  Commerce  attaches  much  weight  to  their  allega-^ 
tion  that  Canada  has  ^^  more  than  1000  miles  of  unguarded  fron- 
tier.'' This  is,  like  most  of  those  in  the  manorial,  ajnere  reckless, 
assertion  made  in  ignorance  of  facts.  The  frontier  of  Canada  ia^ 
not  crossed  bv  a  road  of  any  description  but  one  (the  Kennebec) 
east  of  the  45^  paraUel  of  latitude— it  extends  about  120  milea 
along  this  parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  thence  up  the  river 
about  100  nules  to  Lake  Ontario,  above  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  United  States  by  the  Great  Lakes  averaging  60  miles  in  widtii 
to  the  extreme  west  of  Lake  Superior — with  the  two  exoeptions  of 
the  Niagara  river  80  miles,  for  a  considerable  extent  impassable^ 
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and  by  iStte  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  riyere  70  imles.  The  lakes  are^ 
not  nayigated  in  winter,  and  in  summer  offer  great  obstacles  to^ 
annggling  from  causes  which  it  would  take  too  much  space  to 
leeite-HMmseijaentlT  the  frontier  winch  ofiers  anj  ayenues  for 
snuggling  is  hmited  in  reality  to  about  &20  miles  in  all,  and  so  har 
from  being  unguarded,  a  most  efficient  and  zealous  staff  of  Officers 
is  employ^  upon  it,  occupying  eyery  ayailable  route.  Railways 
haye  also  to  a  great  extent  remoyed  the  temptation  and  ability  to 
snuggle,  the  goods  are  all  brouf^t  from  the  United  States  to  the 
&<mtier  by  rul,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  duty  demanded  on, 
goods  generally,  say  20  per  cent.,  than  to  incur  the  additionaL 
expense  of  seeking  another  mode  of  conyeyance,  combined  with  the 
risk  of  a  contraband  trade.  Smuggling  to  a  certain  extent  no 
doubt  takes  place,  but  it  is  generally  for  the  mere  supply  of  fron* 
tier  yillages  and  settlements ;  and  in  most  cases  of  seizure,  we  find 
that  the  goods  are  of  the  most  portable  description — Whiskey  and 
manufiMS^ored  tobacco  are  the  only  bulky  articles  oyer  smuggted, 
and  on  these  articles  the  duties  are  70  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent^ 
They  would  not  be  smuggled  were  public  opinion  satisfied  with  the 
imposition  of  a  lower  duty,  say  20  per  cent. 

The  Chamber  of  Conunerce  has  chosen  to  allege,  as  its  authority 
fi>r  assailing  the  present  Canadian  Customs'  duties,  the  newspaper 
statements  to  wluch  they  haye  had  access,  and  tlie  memonahsts 
haye  permitted  themselyes  on  such  authority  to  use  most  unbecom- 
ing language  towards  the  Ooyemment  df  Canada.  It  would  haye 
been  more  proper  had  they  quoted  the  statements  of  the  policy  of 
the  Gk>yemment  made  by  its  fiance  Minister,  rather  than  those 
of  the  public  press,  and  on  this  point  there  is  now  submitted  an. 
extract  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Qalt  on  the  introduction  or 
the  new  tariff,  and  which  were  folly  reported  m  all  the  leading 
newspapers. 

'*  There  is  no  more  important  question  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  any  country  than  its  commercial  policy.  There  are  some 
who  would  do  away  witli  Customs'  duties  altogether  and  haye  resort 
to  direct  taxation.  Others  again  are  in  fiiyour  of  a  tariff  which 
shall  aflford  protection  to  natiye  industary,  and  ayoid  the  necessity 
of  importing  goods  from  abroad.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  Ca- 
nada to  adopt  altogether  either  of  these  measures  as  a  final  policy. 
I  think  we  must  haye  reference  to  what  are  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  in  reference  to  taxation.  The  first  of  them  undoubt- 
edfy  is  agriculture.  The^  is  also  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
encaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  timber,  and  the  conuner^ial  interest 
is  by  no  means  small.  There  is  also  a  manufacturing  interest^ 
growing  up,  but  it  bas  not  yet  attained  the  magnitude  of  the  othera 
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of  whicli  I  iMv^e  spoken.  I  do  not  btliove  4bftt  tiba  jDdq|;lm«o<% 
vroteefive  poGcj  is  poflttible  m  C^ada ;  on  Acpountof  Ae  eiteBsm 
frontier  that  she  has  to  protect.  It  is  plak  that  if  m  csJBe  tU 
diities  bejond  a  certam  poii^t  wo  o&r  a  lewvi  to  imscimpwloiw 
persons  to  engage  in  oontrabaod  trade  r  and  again»  ii,  hy  laioof 
i^«i4ii^  iia^ihoee  articles  too  high9  ^^  j^event  theur  ii»trodttClM% 
we  mjost  necessarily  have  recourse  to  direct  taxation.  I  do  aofc 
tlonl  it  possible  or  desirable  that  taxation  should  be  raised  to  th* 
rate  adverted  to.  The  duties  imposed  are  mod^rate^  and  sme* 
the  J  had  been  raised  from  1%1  per  cent,  to  16,  various  maAafiit*- 
tones  have  been  created,  have  thriven,  and  a»e  still  thri^viug^  ami 
I  sjn  not  aware  that  during  the  recent  extraonfioaiy  »opotaiy 
crisis  they  have  suffered  to  any  extent.  It  is  right,  in  laising  4 
revenue,  to  have  respect  to  the  possibility  of  finding  eaployiMil 
for  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  on  the  o&er  hand,  it  is  no* 
proper  to  oreate  a  hot-bed  to  force  manufacteres.  The  poteana 
we  have  to  raise  permitted  the  putting  on  of  duties  which  wowM 
give  some  encouragement  to  parties  to  embark  in  maaiiibQlurwi. 
When  a  person  dia  so  under  a  system  of  moderate  d«tiea,  heted 
reasonable  ground  of  assurance  that  the  ffystem  would  net  be 
^Jt9red  to  his  disadvantage^  but  if  the  duties  were  Ugh  the  syc^CTi 
woi^d  be  regarded  aa  one  of  class  legislation,  and  as  not  lilmy  ^ 
be  permanent.  The  trvfie  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  maW 
provision  for  the  public  wants,  and  so  to  distribute  tbe  himhus  m 
tcf'make  them  press  as  equally  as  possible  upon  all,  or  ta  affoid 
equal  encouragement  to^^  interests." 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  informataon  obtained  by  the  Oiao* 
ber  of  Commerce  may  be  judged  by  their  impending  to  tteir 
Memorial,  an  extract  from  a  paper,  biftterly  Of^posed  to  the  €roveifet- 
inent,  which,  taking  up  the  result  of  six  months'  trade  of  Tovonto*— 
a  port  of  onl^  ihira  rate  magnitude, — pretends  to  give  the  resoll 
of  a  tariff  which  had  onljr  been  in  operation  for  three  months  out 
of  six  months,  from  wbch  the  statement  was  aaade.  It  wSl  bn 
hereafter  shewn  what  the  real  operation  of  the  new  tmiff  has  thiii 
far  been,  and  it  will  then  clearly  appear  that  the  a{]^r^dnflMHis  of 
His  Grace,  as  to  the  failure  of  the  measure  financially,  have  tgk 
been  realieed.  ^ 

The  Minister  of  Finance  wouM  not  have  conaidered  it  neoeesttf 
to  ^ve  any  refutation  to  the  statements  of  the  Manorial  frte 
ShefSeld  had  it  not  been  virtually  adopted  by  His  Grace  th»  Duk* 
•of  Newcastle.  He  would  have  preferred  at  once  entering  upon  sa 
explanation  of  the  financial  position,  requirements  and  p<duav  of 
Canada,  which  he  now  respectfully  submits-^and  wh^  wid^  be 
l]^eCeves,  abundantly  prove  that,  uBKler  the  moste^ioiii  diffionllMi^ 
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of  &e  mother  country,  has  been  in  accerA'trilli  it^  M  fiur  as  dllMilg 
dVDUiitanced  itotild  permit 

A  sifttMMiit  ii  hertfwHh  »{fmded  nhewisg  tiie  T(M  Impftitit 
DttT,  nd  Free  Ooodk,  impend  mte  Caiiaiiii  catae  ihe  tJnioH.* 

Tlie  poMcy  ^  the  Mother  OovAtry  h^m  pfoteotive  and  dieerife^ 
nHftive  until  1846^  and  ihtttef  Canada  waenaide  as  faar^s  pFao<iottbk» 
in  faannoiirjr.  Difbrential  dutfes  in  fwimt  ^  tile  diiPeot  TMie  wMh 
Cbe«t  Britain  exisked  tiU  184«,  <whM  thegr  were  rerpeaM.  A«dift 
1854,  the  firmciples  of  Free  Trade  were  still  more  fully  wAdftdd 
by  Canada  in  the  legislation  connected  with  the  Reeiprooity  Tre«l{y. 
IDie  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  took  place  in  1849.  The  policy 
of  Canada  haa  Qm  at  the  three  periods  of  1841  to  1848, 1849  to 
1854,  and  1855  to  this  date,  followed  that  of  Gi^eat  Britain.  Our 
markets  have  been  thrown  open  on  eoual  terms  to  all  the  world— 
our  inland  waters  are  navigated  by  jB'oreign  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  as  by  Canadian — ^the  necessaries  of  life  entering  into  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  have  all  been  made  free— our 
ylH  tiid^  and  ehip4>uil<fiftg  intereete  have  been  tfaws  developed 
-^A^ad  our  fiAeties  enoouraged^-^nd  as  a  geneiral  principle  ail  itMr 
BMlteiMs  ha^e  dso  been  admitted  free.  The  cmly  exception  in  thcf 
Itflter  caee  being  pUMisely  HM  which  most  conclusively  tshows  VttHk 
tke  fieeid  policy  of  Canada  has  been  based  upon  Revenue  as  the 
pltttiafy  object ;  w  for  the  manufacture  ef  the  description  of  goods 
lAich  has  p^voked  the  oritieistt  of  the  ^effield  Chamber  of 
Oommeree-^iron  and  0teel  are  the  raw  material,  and  on  these  very 
aiKides  the  duty  has  been  steadily  raised  to  10  per  cent,  which  is 
^fe  in  proportion  to  tiie  increased  duty  imposed  upon  the 
manufactured  article. 

The  analysis  of  tlie  statement  herelrith  gpvee  some  curious  and 
instructive  resuits.  fV>r  the  eight  years  from  1841  to  1848,  during 
which  the  protective  policy  existed,  tiie  total  imports  of  Canada  were 
£2755485819  Os  6cL,  Bfalifax  currency,— the  total  duty  collected 
i2,808,507  lis  lOd,  and  the  total  free  goods  £6 1 9,886  Is  8d.  The 
averages  being  ^£8,442,915,  jg35l,068  and  £77,48^,  the  duty 
being  thus  about  10|  per  cent.,  afid  flie  free  goods  01%  2t  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  imports. 

For  the  ssKt  period  of  six  yen*  to  the  passiBg  of  the  Aei^to- 
ctef  Acts,  and  gsneval  adoption  of  more  liberal  view»^184d  to 
1864-^tbe  Total  Iiimorts,  DuW,  and  Free  Goods  w«rei<ei{)eNrtiveiif 
JM5,«80M8O  feUi  £4,790,872  lis  IH  £2.448,881 18e  Sd^ 
£5,867,78«,  £798,805,  and  £40»,0d8  per  aAMAifr^ 


...  ..>...■. 
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tlie  dntybeinff  tfaoB  aboatlSj^  per  oent.  and  the  free  goods  neailjr  T" 
per  cent,  of  me  total  imports. 

For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  from  1856  to  1868,  wbieh  k. 
that  which  has  more  particularly  excited  the  apprehensioiis  of  His 
Grace,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Sheffield  Chamoer  of  Commeroe» . 
the  foUowmg  results  are  shewn :— Imports,  X87,041,920  10s  2d~ 
Duty,  X8,886,276  6s  6d— Free  Goods,  X10J89J06 ;  theamuial 
averages  having  been  X9,261,280,  X968,819,  and  X2,697,426. 
The  duty  being  lOi  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  29  per  cent  of 
the  imports. 

The  following  comparative  resolt  appears : — 
1841  to  1848,  average  total  Imports,  X8,442,916 
1849  to  1854,  «  «         5,967,786 

1855  to  1858,  «  "         9,261,280 

1841  to  1848,  Daty,  10^  per  cent.    Free  Goods,  2^  per  cent. 
1849  to  1864,    «     18j      «  "         7        " 

1855  to  1858,    "      lOj      «  **       29        " 

These  comparative  statements  abundantiy  prove  that  the  policjr 
of  Canada  in  its  Customs'  Duties  has  neither  been  repressive  « 
trade,  nor  onerous  upon  tiie  people.  It  is,  however,  necessary  ta 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  causes  which  will  be  hereuUr 
stated,  the  results  for  1858,  would  somewhat  differ  trom  the  abova. 
average ;  the  late  Minister  of  Finttace,  Mr.  Cayley,  having  found 
itnecessary  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Customs'  Duties 
by  an  act  which  iook  effect  on  the  7th  August,  1868,  which  gave 
the  following  results  for  that  particular  year,  and  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  it  is  necessaiy  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
Customs'  Act  of  March,  1869. 

1868— Lnporto  to  7th  August,  X8,970,708. 

Duty,  X489,648  Us  6d.  Free  Goods,  Xl,161,728  6s  0* 
Duty,  11  per  cent.  Free  (Joods,  29  per  cent. 

From  7th  August  to  Slst  December,  under  Tariff  of  1858 — 
Imports,  X8,298,928  15s. 

Duty,  X405,708  IBs  Id.  Free  Goods,  X981,676  6s0d 
Duty,  12i  per  cent.         Free  Goods,  28J  per  cent. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  invariably  been  governed  by 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  Revenue  required.  It  is  no  douM» 
true  that  a  large  and  influential  party  exists,  who  advocate  a  P]n>* 
tective  policy,  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  eitiier  the 
Government  or  Le^ature,  althou^  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  Revenue  has  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pelled action  in  partial  unison  witii  their  views,  and  luui  caused  mosa 
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ttiention  to  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  flie  daties,  so  as 
neither  nndulj  to  stimulate  nor  depress  the  few  branches  of  maun*- 
fteture  which  exist  in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  present  Goyem- 
ment  in  readjustbg  the  tariff  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain 
sufficient  Reyenue  for  the  public  wants :  and  secondij,  to  do  so,  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  most  fairlj  distribute  the  additional  bur* 
thens  upon  the  diflferent  classes  of  the  community ;  and  it  will 
undoubtedlj  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  Ooyemment,if  thej 
find  that  the  duties,  absolutely  required  to  meet  their  engagements, 
should  incidentaUy  benefit  and  encourage  the  production  in  the 
eoontry  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The  Cto- 
Temment  have  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed  by 
Canada  can  produce  any  considerable  development  of  manufactur- 
ing mdustry ;  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise,  is  the  establishment 
of  works  requiring  comparatively  unskilled  labor,  or  of  those  com- 
peting with  American  makers,  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
can  be  equally  well  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  will  no  doubt  stimulate.  That  these  results  should- flow  fix)m 
the  necessity  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to  the 
Canadian  Ckvemment,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure  on 
Iheir  part  firom  the  recognized  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it  will 
shortiy  be  shewn  that  the  (Jovemment  were  compelled  to  obtain  in- 
creased Revenue,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  course  could  be 
relied  on  for  this  result  than  that  adopted. 

The  increase  of  taxation  is  never  a  popular  step,  and  His  Grace 
might  have  well  believed  that  no  Government  would  adopt  it,  with- 
out the  strongest  conviction  that  good  faith  demanded  it.  It  ia 
unpleasant  enough  to  be  exposed  to  attack  in  Canada  for  an  un- 
avoidable increase  of  Duties ;  but  it  is  certainly  ungenerous  to  be 
reproached  by  England,  when  the  obligations  which  have  caused 
the  bulk  of  the  indebtedaess  of  Canada  have  been  either  incurred 
in  compliance  with  the  former  policy  of  Great  Britain— or  more  re- 
centiy  assumed — to  protect  firom  loss  those  parties  in  England,  who* 
bad  invested  their  means  in  our  Railways  and  Municipal  Bonds. 

The  Indirect  Public  Debt  of  Canada  m  1858,  ^£7,630,648  16s 
Td.,  bearing  6  per  cent,  mterest,  which  prior  to  1867  had  not  been 
a  charge  upon  the  Revenue.  In  that  year,  owing  to  the  commer- 
dal  crisis,  it  became  necessary  to  make  large  payments  upon  it,. 
and  in  1858,  ahnost  the  whole  amomit  had  to  be  met  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  depression,  the 
harvest  of  1857  was  below  an  average,  and  that  of  1858  waa 
neariy  a  total  fSsulure.  It  became  manifest  that  the  indirect  debt 
must  fi>r  many  years  be  a  charge  upon  the  country,  and  Pariiament 
waa  required  to  make  provision  for  it.    The  interest  on  the  Publie 
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JMbt,  dirwi  and  M^eet,  *a&  rwrned  bl  186»,  i&7T4,61818fe 
4d»  «tfd  withMrt  flaigraiit  bf^Mh  of  faith,  ii  ooold  ileHber  befMi^ 
poned  BOf  i«p«dhKted.  The  {M^edsure  had  oome  Buhideiily  aIbI 
liwvffy  ttpoti  tiie  pefople  ef  Gaaada ;  but  neither  Ae  OoverDimeHt 
iM  the  Z^gislBftiire  heeitsted  in  nuikiilig  stieh  proYincNi  aB  is  iheif 
juAgmiMit  would  meet  tbe  exigencies.  The  CistoiBB'  Act  of  1868^ 
^M»  thttreibfe  paesed,  and  aobseqiienthr  with  tiie  saate  objcpcte  k 
vtow  aAd  otfieva,  which  will  be  t^eireaier  exphiiaed,  the  CdBtaitiif 
Ael  of  1 869  was  ako  paaaed. 

His  Gfaee  the  Didce  of  Neweaatle  haa  iwt,  it  is  fettred,  gtvenhit 
oomldeilktioB  to  tiie  ofioial  tkotiiBettta  shewing  the  Income  aai 
Bxpenditim  of  Caiduoha  for  1868,  or  he  wouM  hstve  seen  ihe  asbBo^ 
lute  neciesaity  under  which  the  GoTemment  w«b  a»ting,in  propboag^ 
ikeir  financial  meaaarea  for  kat  year.  Hia  a^ttention  is  now  ra>' 
api^otfully  requeated  to  the  official  report  of  the  Finanoe  Miintet 
aiAaicbed  to  the  Publio  Accousta  of  1858,  wherein  he  wffl  peroeita 
tlM  exact  position  in  which  the  aftirs  of  Ae  Pi^vkioe  stood,  and 
tkftt  a  deficiency  of  no  less  tiian  #2,500,000  had  oeeilrred  m  HM 

After  aubjecting  tlie  engagements  of  the  ProTinoe  to  die  atrioieiC 
pbaaible  scrutiny,  the  Government  w«re  of  opinion  ibaA  it  was  pos" 
aiUe  to  reduce  the  anniial  outlay  on  raaoy  items  of  eKpeAditdre  aoal 
the  accompanying  estimate  submitted  to  ParEament  will  satisfy  Sa 
Grace  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Government  have  been  direcied 
t<9Wai^  economy ;  the  ordinary  expenditure  in  1868  haviag  be^n 
^,943,018,  and  tiie  estimate  foi^  oorreap6nding  senrice  in  186l> 
biMng  $7,497,060.  But  after  making  every  pmsible  redttctioa,  it 
was  manifest  that  unless  an  increase  of  reveiiue  could  be  obtantod^ 
a^  serious  deficiency  must  occur  in  1859.  The  opinkm  of  the  €wf 
clttment  was,  that  having  aaoertained  the  probable  atarodnt  reqwod 
fd^  the  service  of  the  year,  it  waa  their  duty  to  reoooimend  sneti 
measurea  to  Parliament,  as  woidd  supply  the  defi^cienoy,  i^d  timt 
aMiough  durmg  the  crisis,  it  nnght  havte  been  justifiable  to  bcsrMW 
money  for  this  purpose,  it  was  no  longer  so.  A  revivid  of  tvada^ 
Wlia  confidently  looked  to,  but,  owing  to  the  bad  hai-vwt  of  1868,  it 
conid  not  be  rapid,  and  it  was  deemMl  proper  to  recomfhend  oe#taii 
aehfitions  to  tlie  Customs'  duties,  to  provide  for  a  possible  dsminoliofr 
in' our  ordinary  isiportati<)n. 

The  Customs'  Act  introduced  by  the  prtactti  Mi&iabar  of  KnaaM 
is  ei^den|fy  befieved  by  Has  Gra^e,  and  by  others  m  Ed^ukI  Wh» 
dMw  ^it  information  apparently  from  tike  political  ^ttsa  ojlposad 
td'tiie  Government,  to  ha;ve  imposed  r^rf  l&rge  additional  taxatiaai 
'Oft  imported  goo^,  iHtereaa  m  reality  ciuoh  Was  notbw  tiie  ihteir 
.tiM,  HHr  the  fkct.    The  nOW  tariff  was  designed  oertikiily  inikfiit^ 
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krim^  tf  wmmodxmiiiw  of  4)Mb.9^^9iW)^th<^.Mtmi^ 

iPlNxrt^QW  f>il859j,  but  t^e  km^L  jivamwe  w»0 :lQok^£>?  i&9i%  :a 
n^yival  of  tirade;  tbp  ww^obje^t.^  the 9pw  i«i^ff  wi^  W  9e»^t 
ii^  ,4xi^  BO  ^  to.  wak^  l^iNa  ,ppm»  .99^1!^  f^^f  i^paodt^e  09vum- 

CADiada  ^  ^  &r^  cojUQfcri^s  by  .#^»  juiclt^.  tMT  b^OA&ttiqg  ibe 
■hipping  intiirqats  of  Gr9»^  BQt«if|-*T^aqi  o^cjk  wJf^qh  '^  f9iri^ 
uMlunedk  timwg^  the  4iMB(W  l>ei«g  titkei^i^p^i^  ^  Ml»»iiMA#^  OMrket 
If)i9^  ls«t  b<XH{hjL  Tbe  lepy  4^  fp^pific  4l«Mie9.  ifex  my^o^L  jcmb^ 
had  completely  direct^  tbe  trM^  oC  Gi9«A4a  tfi  T^iM,.S^«iVS9  4(4..> 
t^.ibf  A4nai9KW(  i99i?keto,  «^  b^4Mlrofi94  a  yc^  v«teabl$)  i^ade 
wbicb  foinsmfy  egwfced  iW  tbe  3jt.  l4mmi»e  to  ||m»  Ipwev  PfovuMs 
KJOA  W^  lodMfl^  It  i^as  beUe\2;ftd  ^^  the  ooi«|detiw  9(^  wis  Canfd 
l^d  RaUroad  syat^oi^,  together  witb  tbe  bopiwewMButB  in  A^  Joaia- 
gatv^Q  ^  tbe  Jiowar  ^.  Lawrai^ce^  jjuati^  the  beli^  tbe*  Ae 
fopiply  of  Cwadjw  waote  migbt  he  oooe  v^r^  m^  hf  eean-aad 
Ae  t>0i»^l9  of  ihi9  fCQumcMX)^  oibtwAed  fi>r  our  ow«.«ieir(dkai^«ad 
IppiMti^depv.  Und^r  iibip  of»iijPMdioD  it  wa9  detammed  b^  4b#  fiw- 
4Hwn^t  to  apply  tbe  jpciAcvte  of  «<;  v/a^em  dNkiiiee»  (wb«d)  abieaiy 
m^bwded  to  aU  m»imptttni4  g9eda),.to  (b^  i^ineijung  aftiriea  in 

ABF  tttriiF 

A  et(^  of  tlMs  wt«re»  h^sii^  fgr  At9  eflbct. tp  g^/e  a,  abj^  adfMi- 
tiAg9  to  (the  dJDeet  T^e  t^i^  tbe  St^  jUvneMa^  mtb  Qraat  SriibNiit 
aid  tba  Eo^jb  4^  tb^  wi>r][d>  wd  whose  tA»d^pey  waa  eoiaew^bat  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  close  commerci^  whUom  beitwfiili 
Western  Canada  and  the  United  States — excited  the  bitter  hosti- 
lity of  aU  ibe  inteiaesta  prejudicially  affected-;  and  both  in  ZWliament 
and  in  tbe  p]»es»  the  i^pQt  at>9wl  avd  false,  ataten^euts  "vnere  made 
on  the  si4>ject.  The  opposition  in  Parliament  strangetf  enough 
adopted  as  their  strongest  ground  of  attack  upon  the  tariff,  that 
A  nw^ded  fiKm  tbe  pfiot€cHtife§Mrm$ifkmA  to  ha?e  been  ado]»ted  by 
Ifr*  Qajdey  ia  the  ymmoB  yeu^and  for  Ate  pmqpoee.ofdefoaAiQK 
M>e  OpwmaieiMb^  tboae  in  oppootiioa  in.  fte  Boiiee^  who  admiMa 
Iba  justiiae  and  pDopviefy  of  tba  propofed  changeat  aetodly  roiad 
nith  tbe  puce  ProfaiotaoKiiflls.  Notwuttataidkig  aU  iha  oombkied 
efiorta  of  Uieir  of^yoaantat  the  QoTmamu^t  adbecad  to  and  oarriad 
tbeir  aMMUfa ;  and  it  may  mw  ba  intareBtuig  ta  obsert*,  for  Aa 
Aari;  period  damg  which  H»  taraff  baa  beam  in  foroe^  haw  Sufit 
baa  pnodni^ed  tbe  mndts  aantwdfid  for  by  ti^  (ftoaaBunent'oa  ibe 
opponents. 
Tbid  MiMtor  of.  FiMiifa.  alateft  to  Aa  Houaa,  liuA  ba  did  not 
tnatoaaB^.to^dtarilbe  latecf  did7|ii£don(^^  flia 

l^bnt  wO^.ito.ahaM'^Jba  pptiici|l6i  apap  xbieh.  " 
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be  laiied.  The  artiolea  on  irfaich  he  prepoeed  to  obtein  additional 
roTenne  were  Cotton  goods  to  be  nused  from  16  per  cent,  to  SOper 
eent,  and  Iron,  Steel,  ftc,  from  6  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  .  'rbi§ 
was  the  whole  extent  of  increased  taxation,  and  it  was  expected  to 
jield  9500,000  additional.  The  changes  in  Teas,  Sugars,  &c., 
were  all  merely  nominal,  and,  as  already  explained,  were  proposed 
upon  a  more  correct  principle.  The  Imports  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1869,  say  to  80th  September — have  been : 

Imports  £6,674,128  6s.  Duty  £888,946  16s.  4d.  Free 
Ooods  £1,916,603— the  duty  being  18i  on  the  Lnporto,  and  ilie 
Vree  Goods  being  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  attention  of  His  Qrace  is  respectfully  requested  to  tins 
statement  as  shewing  first,  that  the  increased  rate  of  duty,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tariff  of  1868,  as  given  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
memorandum,  has  only  been  from  12^  to  18^  per  cent.,  which  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  excessive-— while  so  far  from  the  apprehensions 
of  His  Chrace  beins  verified  through  a  diminution  of  Imports  and 
consequent  loss  of  revenue,  in  both  cases  the  estimates  of  the 
Government  are  borne  out  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected,  consi* 
dering  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  gradual  recovery  firom 
depression.  Until  the  close  of  the  year,  the  comparison  cannot  be 
fidrlv  made,  inasmuch  as  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  benefit  from 
our  late  good  harvest ;  but  as  an  indication  of  the  result  it  may  be 
•stated  that  in  tiie  case  of  Cotton  Goods,  which  were  raised  from  16 
to  20  per  cent,  the  importation  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1867-8 
and  9  were  follows : 

1857, 14,879,672 

1868, 2,862,784 

1869, 4,828,760 

The  &£nister  of  finance,  can  also  point  with  satisfaction  to  (lie 
fact  that  the  proportion  which  Free  Goods  bears  to  the  whole 
importation,  is  exactiy  that  of  1868  and  the  average  for  the  four 
previous  years,  viz :  29  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  This  may  be 
assumed  to  indicate  that  the  new  tariff  has  not  produced  any  dis- 
turbance of  trade,  nor  checked  importations,  for  it  is  remarkable 

'  Aat  where  so  larse  an  increase  has  taken  place,  the  imports,  as, 
from  £6,600,642  m  tiie  first  nine  months  of  1868  to  £  6,674,128  6s. 

'  m  tiie  corresponding  period  of  1869,  the  proportion  of  Free  Goods 
io  the  whole  remains  the  same. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  relies  upon  these  statements  to  convince 

'  His  Grace,  that  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  Government  of 

rOaoada  in  his  Despatch  of  IStii  August,  and  fiiat  in  many  impor- 
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respeots,  the  Chamber  of  Gommeroe  has  been  entirely  i 

formed.    He  will  now  proceed  to  mdicate  the  cacuies  whioh  have 

indaoed  tiie  Cbvemment  and  Legifllatiire  of  Canada  to  seek,  in  an 

.  increase  of  Hieir  Customs'  duties,  the  means  of  meeting  the  large 

«id  nnezpeeted  demands  upon  them.     But  before  &iaUy  leav- 

.  ing  the  subject  of  the  burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  it  is 

proper  to  remark  that  the  rate  of  duty  levied  under  the  present 

.  tariff  of  1869,  ooyerii^  the  cost  of  all  our  Canal  and  Kaihray 

expenditure,  is  only  18i  per  cent. ;  while  in  tiie  period  firoml841 

to  1848,  when  the  Province  had  neither  Canals  nor  Railways,  it 

was  lOi  per  cent. ;  and  from  1849  to  1854,  when  it  had  only 

Canals  but  not  Railways,  it  was  18i  per  cent.  If  it  were  necessary 

to  oflbr  an  argument  on  Hie  subject,  it  might  be  veiy  eaoly  shewn 

Ihat  any  increase  of  duty  which  has  been  placed  on  Enghsh  goods, 

is  quite  indemnified  b^  the  decreased  cost  at  which  our  Canals, 

Bailways,  and  Steamships  enable  tiiem  now  to  be  delivered  tlm>u^- 

out  the  Province. ;  and  that  if  the  question  were  one  of  competition 

.  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  English  exporter  is  quite  as  well 

.  eff  as  before,  while  as  compared  with  the  American  his  position  is 

greatly  improved. 

In  proceeding  to  o£kr  some  observations  upon  the  principle  upon 

which  taxation  is  imposed  in  Canada,  the  Minister  of  Finance  may 

.  remark  that  the  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  ques- 

.  tion  of  Free  Trade,  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that 

H  IB  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  Oreat  Britain-*-and  should 

be  adopted  by  CansMla — ^irrespective  of  its  financial  necessities. 

It  certainly  appears  singular,  that  Canada  should  be  reproached 
with  a  departure  from  sound  principles  of  finance,  when,  in  order 
to  pay  her  just  debts,  she  imposes  higher  duties  on  the  articles  she 
herself  consumes  and  pays  for,  when  in  England  itself  the  same 
means  are  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  £28,000,000  sterling, 
obtained  from  Customs  duties — and  £17,000,000  from  Excise.  If 
in  Great  Britain,  where  such  an  enormous  amount  of  realized 
wealth  exists,  it  has  only  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  raise  one- 
.cixtii  of  the  Revenue  by  direct  taxation, — ^it  need  require  no  excuse 
.  ]f  Canada  has  to  raise  her  revenue  almost  whoUy  by  indirect  meaua^ 
Free  Trade,  in  the  abstract,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  fi^e 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
rwhether  that  industry  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  pound  of 
sug^  or  tobacco  or  of  a  tenpenny  nul  or  a  bushel  of  malt-;  it  ia 
^ually  an  mterference  witii  the  principle  to  levy  Customs'  duties  or 
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^MgfL  BiitiftiB,«dlliBriiik%irii#ott«l]Mtol^,i^^ 
i»  fkhwidwOiflkosiis'  dv^aas  ot  Badse  «  •  bmdb  of  MTeniie ;  llwj 
ifird  th#  Atfloa  of  Imr^i^g  laxgB  ««■«  i^  ^  texatim  of  arCietos 
off  «>Bmm|;tf0i^  diairikiABig  the  b«d«  m  danotbiMpreeiablo<)ii«L- 
#|J9Sy  tttiiD  one  respect  huro  lilis  adviuiitage  that  if  ftntly  ii&paseA, 
eiicb  indjifidiial  iiitib  coHn^^  eoBftriihitM  b«  telonAbfy  fSur  pro- 
poff^MD  to  hk  means,  in  Omat  Brteia  k  mty  be  peesiMe  io 
wlgmt  the  taialioQt  •(>  m  to  iMke  FeaUaed  Moperly  conta^rato 
iBpre  Aoti  tt«a«  doeeto  tiie  waiito^  the  8toto ;  W  k  a  eemky  n^ 
Gamdii^  w  tuobneaiiroe  aailB^aiid  it  mmM  be  petfMHl j  hopeleea 


to  attovpil:  to  raise  Ht^  requiied  iwraane  by  dmot  taKalba, — ^we 
MJiber  pessesa  itlie  na^ured  Doaekiaeiy  to  do  it,  bop  are  ttie  people 
Sfitisaodihatii^]8  4henma>in0tprinoipto.  enatew^  duties  mvst 
ttMmfoee  fiv  a  laaig  dme  to-  aame  oaiitiai«e  to  be  the  prineipal 
Mweo  from  nihioh  onr  Aeireuae  ia  dewed. 

AdmitJaog  ibwafcee  tha  Moeisifcf  of  raanig  a  oeitom  amottat 
for  the  imato  of  the  atato,  and  that  auok  amooBt  eaa  oeij  be 
4Mmed  tfanmi^  Oaatonm'  d«laea,  the  GoveiMieiit  of  Ganadft,  tte 
thot  off  ^oeat  Boitain,  haae  to  eoaaider  bow  that  neeeasaiy  inter- 
ference with  the  true  principle  of  political  economy,  eaa  be  eleetad 
wHh  the  least  dtatotrbaiiae  to  trade.  Aad  judging  ct  tfie  ftscal 
^07  off  the  jpresciit  OovonuMMt  by  this  rolO)  it  is  ooBftended  that, 
with  some  tiinSmg  «iioeplioaa>  whieh  mnst  arise  in  all  human  legis- 
lali9»>  the  Customs  daties  are  imposed  in  the  manner  least  eaten- 
Jatad  to  disturb  the  feae  eschange  of  Oanadia  labenr  with  that 
of  .eiUMr  eeiiHitrias.  A  lar^  ehiss  off  artielea  tanned  raw  matrnMs 
ans«dmitted  fitee,  amoanling  to  2d  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
i^AOther  large  olaa^  aonaialing  of  iron^  Steel,  Metals,  and  ai^Ito 
«ntmaig  into  ttie  eonatniotion  off  Sailways,  Houses,  Ships,  and 
i^grioMlitonyl  Implemeate,  &e.^  are  admitted  at  10' per  cent,  duty, 
hMtimr  aad  purtiaUy  Mannfrctnaed  Goods  pay  16  per  cent. ; 
MeauttfiiataBed  (ftoods  aiade  firem-  f»w  materials  or  ai^eieB  paying 
10  fier  oenl.  doty,  ana  admitted  at  30  per  cent. ;  Manwfliotured 
^knoda,  made  from  artides  paying  16  per  cent.  d«bf ,  are  charged 
2^  par  oevtb,  bni  this  ia  ^meiyfional,  and  very  luaited:  while  luxsh 
fiaa^  cfmipriaiiig  Winea,  ^Bobaceo,  Segars^  and  Spiees,  Ac,  a^ 
abMDsd  at  ratos  raiTdiig  from  ^  to  40  per  cent,  but  the  bi^  are 
#ff  SO  per  ^eenit*  fimato  aqe  ehacged  100  per  cent.,  Tea^  Sngar^ 
mid  Malaimes  pay  15  for  cent  a«d  A6  per  cent. 

^Ghe  dista^ntimtaf  d«tiaa  on  Hie^^fbole  Impetus  therefore  atania 
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•  Dutidtl.    Imports. 

Tree  Goods. 0  29    per  cent. 

<joodB  paying  10  per  cent 4|  6i  " 

"        "       15      "       7  6^  « 

"        "       20      "       61  41  « 

«        "      25      " li  1  « 

"        "over  25  prct.includ.  Spirits  9i  4  " 

Tea,  Sugar  and  Molasses 16|  12  .'' 

100        100         « 

The  foregoing  statement  will  shew  that  if  the  attempt  were  made 
iio  reduce  &e  duty  on  manufactured  goods  paying  20  per  cent.  it. 
would  necessitate  an  advance  on  the  other  items,  unless  such  reduc- 
tion produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Assuming  then  that  the  duty  were  reduced 
from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  reduction, 
though  aflfecting  the  revenue  one  half  on  these  articles,  would 
induce  double  the  consumption;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  consumption  at  all,  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  of  previous  years,  and  of  the  present  year.  It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  mcreased  duties 
elsewhere ;  and  in  selecting  the  articles  it  is  in  the  first  place  impos- 
luble  to  touch  the  bulk  of  the  Free  Ooods,  most  of  which  are  firee 
under  the  Reciprocity  Treatv,  and  the  remainder  entitled  to  con- 
tinue free  acconiing  to  sound  principles  of  Trade.  Passing  to  the 
next  class  of  10  per  cent,  goods,  it  will  not  surely  be  contended 
that  the  scale  of  duty  should  be  raised  on  qtuxfii  raw  materials  to  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  imposed  on  manufactures.  There  is  then 
nothing  left  but  the  articles  paying  over  25  per  cent.,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  form  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  Imports,  and 
pay  92  per  cent,  of  tiie  duties  ;  if  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  arising  from  a  reduction  of  duty  on  manu* 
factures,  the  proportion  of  duty  to  the  whole  they  would  have  to 
pay  would  be  increased  from  9|  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles,  instead  of  32  per  cent,  or 
thereabout,  would  be  increased  to  nearly  130  per  cent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an  increase  would  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  revenue,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a 
financial  failure.  On  Tea,  Sugar,  &c.,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  muntain  higher  duties  than  those  now  imposed — as  they  are 
free  in  the  United  States,  and  unfavourable  comparisons  are  even 
now  instituted  by  our  Agricultural  population. 

Apart  from  such  mo(£fications  in  detail,  as  experience  may  sug- 
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flest,  the  Govenunent  of  Canada  believe  ihafe  m  order  to  raise  tlie- 
Kevenue  imperatiyelj  required  to  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the- 
Province,  and  to  maintain  its  Institutions,  the  scale  of  Customs' 
duties  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  has  been  adjusted  in  general 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  Reductions 
in  the  scale  of  duties  can  only  take  place  as  the  increasmg  popula^ 
tion  and  wealth  of  Canada  swell  the  importations,  and  it*  will  be  a 
subject  of  the  hi^est  gratification  to  the  present  Govenmient^* 
when  such  reduction  is  possible. 

(Signed,)  A.  T.  Galt, 

IdQnister  of  finance. 
Quebec,  25ih  October,  1859. 

N.  B. — ^The  values  are  all  given  m  Halifax  Currency,  except 
where  the  present  decimal  currency  is  used. 


SPEECH  OP  THE  HON.  A.  T.  GALT,  AT  THE  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE,  MANCHESTER,  SEPT.  25, 1862.  f 

On  the  26th  September,  the  Hon.  A.T.  Gait,  late  Finance  Minister 
of  Canada,  gave  an  address  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  to  the 
ftiembers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  requisition,  signed  by 
ihe  principal  Manchester  merchants  and  manufacturers,  had 
been  previously  addressed  to  the  chamber,  requesting  them  to- 
invite  Mr.  Gait  to  afford  them  information  respecting  Canada  and 
its  Gi>veniment.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest, and  this  meeting  was  the  result.  The  Mayor  of  Manchester 
(Mr.  T.  Goadsby)  presided,  and  Mr.  Gait  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  Ashworth,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Galt,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  spoke  of 
the  progress  of  Canada,  in  the  Government  in  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  for  several  years  to  hold  a  place.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  British  colonies,  having  a  population  of  2,600,000, 


*  Canada  now  buys  a  third  more  'than  she  can  pay  for ;  and  all  her  er'ils 
hare  arisen  from  this  swelling  of  importfttions,  which  Mr.  Gait  so  much  desires  t 
It  seems  to  me  about  as  disastrous  for  a  Gbanctllor  of  the  Exchequer  to  desire 
the  country  to  be  more  spendtbrifi,  on  Mccoimt  of  the  slice  uf  imports  seised  for 
the  public  revenue,  as  for  a  corporation  to  increase  licenses  on  account  of  the 
revenue  this  gives  to  the  municipality,  heedless  of  the  af^gprnvated  distress 
which  is  the  consequence  in  the  homes  of  the  neighbourhood.— Isaac  BuchahaV^ 

t  Pnblished  by  the  British  North  American  AeBOciation  of  Loudon  (Q.  B.) 
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moBt  of  whom  had  proceeded  from  this  conntiT  to  find  a  Home.    It 
waB  desirable  that  m  such  a  colony  there  should  not  he  anj  misappre- 
hensions entertained  as  to  the  sympathies,  intentions,  and  acts  of 
the  mother-country.    Taking  the  last  census,  it  was  found  that  the 
populationof  Canada  West  hadmcreased  from  952,000  to  1,896,000, 
Deing  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.;  the  lands  held  had  increased  from 
9,8^,515  acres  m  1852  to  13,354,907  in  1861.  The  acres  under 
eultiyationin  1852  amounted  to3,702,788,  andin  1861  to6,051,619, 
being  an  increase  of  63i  per  cent.  The  wheat  products  had  increased 
from  12,082,550  bushels  m  1852  to  24,640,425  in  1861,  being  an 
increase  of  108|  per  cent.  Canada  was  now  producing  results  which  ia 
a  few  years  must  greatly  enhance  the  importance  she  bore  towarda 
Oreat  Britain,  and  which  rendered  the  connection  of  the  colony  widi 
the  mo&er-country  all  the  more  important.  This  was  a  frirther  reasoi^ 
why  no  mistakes  shoidd  occur  between  them.    Those  points  where- 
dimculties  occurred  should  be  brought  into  harmony.     The  points 
upon  which  objections  had  been  taken  in  England  might,  he  thought^ 
be  summed  up  into  three — ^namely,  that  the  tarifflegislation — the  com- 
mercial legislation — ^was  not  consistent  with  the  present  views  of  poli- 
tical economists  here,  and  that  it  had  not  been  advantageous  either  to 
Canada  or  this  country  ;  secondly,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
colonies  by  this  country  had  been  large,  while  the  result  had  been 
small ;  and  lastly,  that  even  assuming  that  the  tariff  question  was 
settled  and  that  the  question  of  cost  was  satisfactorily  adjusted^ 
there  were  gentlemen  in  England  who  said  that  both  England  and 
the  colonies  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  separate.  The  first  point 
had  excited  the  greatest  attention  in  England  and  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict— he  referred  to  the  commercial  legislation  adopted  by  Canada.  It 
woidd,  however  be  well  to  refer  to  the  causes  which  had  necessitated 
the  imposition  of  Customs'  duties  at  all,  because  it  was  now  generally 
admitted  that,  where  it  was  possible,  direct  taxation  might  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  an  estate.  In 
England  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  was  still  raised  by  indirect 
taxation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  realized  capital 
and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  had  not  yet  been  found 
practicable  to  raise  more  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  ;  it  might,  then,  be  readily  understood  what  the  difficulties 
were  in  Canada,where  they  had  not  equal  advantages.  The  incomes  of 
the  people  residing  there  were  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
impose  an  income  tax  that  would  yield  any  large  amount,  and  the 
&ct  that  the  country  generally  was  settied  upon  by  poor,  and  in  many 
respects  uneducated  persons,  was  a  reason  why  it  was  more  difficult 
to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer.   He  did 
'  not  consider  it  possible  to  raise,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
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Ooyermnent,  uny  considerable  part  of  t&e  revenue  by  direct  taxation, 
though  a  Bjstem  had  been  introduced — a  municipal  syBtem — for  local 
wants,  providing  for  education,  highways,  and  other  objects.  Gonse* 
quently  they  had  had  to  look  to  indirect  sources  of  revenue,  and 
amongst  them  the  Customs'  duties  had  naturally  been  the  principal. 
Revenue  was  derived  from  the  postal  service,  me  sale  of  lands,  the 

Imbljc  works,  and  other  items.  But  the  revenue  derived  from  public 
ands  had  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  those  lands,  it 
being  necessary  to  survejr  the  forest,  to  lay  it  out  into  lots,  to  open 
roads,  and  to  take  steps  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  thousands  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  their  shores.  The 
public  works  had  not  yielded  the  revenue  which  was  expected  from 
them,  altibough  the  amount  was  something  considerable.  Policy  had 
compelled  the  Government  to  forego  a  large  p(Mrtion  of  the  tolls,  bat 
the  prospects  for  the  friture  in  this  respect  were  better.  They  were, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  means  of 
raising  revenue  by  duties  imposed  upon  the  imports  of  the  country. 
It  was  plain  that  the  first  question  to  suggest  itself  would  be 
whether  the  expenditure  of  Canada  had  been  judicious— whether, 
in  fact,  a  large  expenditure  for  public  works  and  other  objects 
should  have  been  undertaken.  The  public  debt  in  Canada  was 
about  twelve  millions  sterling.  Of  that,  four  millions  had  been 
expended  in  canals  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  complete,  about  four  millions  had  been  advanced 
in  aid  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  remaining  four  millions  had  been 
expended  partly  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  in  the  formation 
of  provincial  roads,  and  in  a  variety  of  minor  charges.  The  two  great 
items  were  those  of  canals  and  railways,  making  together  two-thirds 
of  the  public  debt  of  Canada.  The  position  in  which  Canada  stood 
originally  was  that  of  a  country  possessing  no  roads  whatever,  having 
her  principal  water  communications  interrupted  by  rapids  which  com- 
pletely barred  the  navigation,  having  no  lighthouses  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  gulf,  and  their  trade  consequently  being  subjected  to  very  heavy 
insurances.  When  the  goods  formerly  arrived  in  Montreal,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  forwarder,  who  had  to  pass  them  through  a  variety 
of  communication,  from  carts  to  boats,  and  from  boats  to  carts  again, 
so  that  the  rate  of  charges  to  the  consumer  was  very  great  indeed,  he 
necessarily  paying  the  whole  cost  up  to  the  time  the  goods  reached 
him.  In  Canada^  then,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  goods  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  insufficient  means  of  communication,  the  produce 
which  was  sent  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  these 
goods  was,  from  the  same  cause,  greatly  diminished  in  value.  The 
eflfect  of  the  improvements  had  been  that  all  the  charges  upon . 
those  goods  and  upon  that  produce  had  been  krgely  decreased. 
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Instead  of  being,  aa  in  many  oases,  augmented  100  per  cent., 
they  were  now  taken  to  the  most  distant  part  of  Canada  at 
a  minimom  'Cost.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  and  the  railway  system,  especially  the  Grand  Tronk 
and  the  Great  Western  lines,  had  greatly  facilitated  commuiur 
cation.  The  policy  of  Canada  in  undertaking  those  public 
works  had  therefore  not  only  been  beneficial  to  the  coimtry 
itself,  but  it  had  placed  it  in  a  better  position  to  carry  on 
bosmess  with  England  (hear,  hear),  A  very  important  question 
might  arise  as  to  whether  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  the  Customs'  duties  had  been  goyemed  by 
sound  principles,  or  an  approximation  to  sound  principles,  even  sup> 
posing  the  duties  themselves  were  necessaiy.  It  must  be  perfectf  yelear 
tiiat  with  a,  long  frontier  like  that  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  in  a  comparatively  unse  ttied  country  large  facihties  would  exist 
for  the  carrying  on  of  an  illict  trade.  It  was,  therefore,  plain  that  if 
Canada  imposed  duties  upon  articles  T^iich  were  imported  free  into  tiie 
United  States ,  firom  America  the  suj^y  by  smug^g  weuld<x>me ,  and 
tiie  Treasury  would  not  receive  the  duties.  The  same  result  would 
apply  if  the  duties  in  Canada  were  high  and  those  in  America  low. 
13ie  articles  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  indhrect  revenue  of  En^and 
had  been,  until  tiie  American  war  broke  out,  firee  from  duiy  in  the 
United  States.  There  had  been  no  excise  duty  on  spirits ;  there  had 
been  no  duty  on  tea  except  when  imported  in  foreign  ships ;  and  there 
had  been  no  duty  upcm  sugar  and  tobacco.  These,  whence  the  bulk 
of  the  British  revenue  was  derived,  were  admitted  to  be  fair  articlesof 
taxation,  and  the  only  limit  that  could  be  put  upon  them  was  that  regu- 
lated by  consumption.  In  Canada,  althoughsome  advocated  it,  they  did 
not  adopt  the  American  principle ;  duties  had  always  been  imposed  on. 
tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  limited  excise  duties  <m  spirits.  These 
duties  had  formed  an  important  part  of  their  revenue,  but  they  had 
never  been  so  high  as  absolutely  to  encourage  smuggling  from  the 
United  States.  Having  got  as  much  from  these  articles  as  they  could 
get,  they  had  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  other  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  The  principle  adopted  in  Canada  had  been  that  of 
admittmg  all  raw  materials  free.  The  next  class  of  articles  were  those 
which  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  manufacture,  but  wMch  could 
not  be  used  till  they  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  re-manufacture, 
and  upon  them  a  10  per  cent,  duty  was  imposed  ;  and  upon  articles 
fully  manufiictured  the  duty  was  20  per  cent.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
Customs'  revenue  was  undoubtedly  derived  fi'om  the  20  per  cent.duty , 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  was  an  average  of  17  per  cent.  Had 
.  they  imposed  a  lower  duty,  they  would  still  not  have  been  sufficientiy 
low  to  have  heretofore  produced  a  demand  from  the  United  States, 
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whoee  duties  had  areraged  24  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  (}oyem- 
ment  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  not  intended,  as  had  been  stated,  to  introduce  a .  protective 
STstem.  He  confessed,  however,  there  were  some  articles,  not  of  veiy 
great  importance,  that  bore  that  character.  The  best  evidence  tha^ 
could  be  offered  against  the  charge  of  protection  was  that  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  had  not  been  to  produce  manufactures.  The  manufactures 
in  Canada  were  those  which  might  be  expected  in  a  new  countiy — 
nails,  steam  engmes,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  articles  necessaiym 
■a  newlj-settied  country.  There  was  not  at  this  moment  a  angle 
cotton  mill  in  Canada,  nor  a  silk  manufactory.  The  imports  of 
earthenware  and  glass,  hardware  and  iron,  and  woollen  cloths  had 
gone  on  steadily  increaong  every  year  from  1859  to  the  present 
time.  Having  thus  briefly  shown  the  causes  for  import  duties,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  were  imposed,  and  the  effect  which  they 
had  produced  on  trade,  he  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  tiie  policy  proposed  by  himself  on  behalf  of  the  late 
Government,  and  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  had  not  the  Ministerial  crisis  upon  the  Militia  Bill 
interrupted  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session.  When  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out,  the  necessiiy  of  providing  for  a  vast  outlay 
compelled  the  United  States  to  alter  their  fiscal  system,  and  to  im- 
pose excise  duties  upon  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  and 
large  Customs'  duties  upon  tea  and  sugar.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  proposed 'by  the  late  Canadian  Government  that  the 
duties  upon  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spirits  in  Canada  should  be 
brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rates  the  Americans  themselves 
had  imposed,  and  they  expected  to  obtain  by  these  means  an  in- 
creased revenue  on  the  articles  referred  to,  and  to  apply  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  imported  goods.  It 
was  proposed  to  reduce  the  first  class  goods  from  10  to  7|per  cent. ; 
others  from  20  to  15  per  cent ;  and  the  three  articles  at  25  per 
4sent.,  they  also  proposed  to  reduce  to  15  per  cent.  It  was 
proposed  to  ruse  a  considerable  sum — imitating  the  Americans — 
by  means  of  stamp  duties,  with  the  view  of  makmg  it  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue  afterwards.  But  the  Government  resigned  on 
the  question  of  the  Militia  Bill,  and  their  successors  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  fully  the  steps  to  be  taken.  While  ihey 
mi^ht  therefore,  have  made  mistakes  in  their  fiscal  legislation, 
their  object  had  been  to  reduce  the  charges  upon  trade,  to  increase 
the  imports  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  augment  the  export  trade 
and  develop  the  resources  of  Cana<la.  It  was,  he  must  say,  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  to  many  of  them  to  find  that  they 
had  been  misinterpreted  with  regard  to  their  intentions.    It  was  no 
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^ubt  irae  that  there  was  a  strong  Proteotionist  party  in  Canada, 
l>at  it  had  not  been  in  the  ascendent,  and  he  believed  it  never  would 
i>e(hear,  hear).  It  most,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  system 
formerly  adopted  in  the  colonies  was  one  of  protection,  and  it  need 
not  oaase  maoh  surprise  if  time  were  required  to  produce  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject  of  free  trade.  The  people  of  Canada  had 
before  them  the  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  intelligence  of 
4he  United  States,  especiallj  of  New  England,  under  a  protective 
•system,  and  they  might  very  naturally  attribute  to  that  system  results 
which  had  reallv  been  obtamed  despite  of  it,  and  which  were  truly 
attributable  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
wonderful  energy  and  ability  of  its  people.  In  referring  to  the 
second  point  he  had  mentioned  at  the  outset,  namely ,  the  cost  of  the 
colonies,  he  said  that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  colonies  were  gov- 
erned from  Do  wning-street,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  vexation, 
and  expense  to  this  country.  More  particularly  would  this  apply 
to  Canada.  The  result  of  that  old  system  was  expensive  to  England 
-and  distasteful  to  the  colonists.  When  Earl  Russell  was  Colonial 
Secretary  in  1846,  the  question  of  responsible  or  self-ffovemment 
was  conceded  to  the  important  colonies.  The  result  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  there  had  been  no  serious  dispute  since  between 
Canada  and  this  country,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  the 
North  American  colonies.  Except  for  Imperial  purposes,  there 
liad  not — till  the  American  war  broke  out — ^been  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  single  soldier  in  Canada.  Although  troops  were  sent 
out,  they  were  never  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace 
ikud  order  in  the  colony.  That  had  been  always  done,  and  would 
tdways  be  done,  by  the  ordinary  Government.  In  times  of  peace, 
tiierefore,  there  was  no  necessity  for  military  expenditure,  except 
indeed  for  occupying  the  important  fortresses  which  existed.  The 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government  were  borne  on  the 
"Canadian  budget.  There  might  be,  and  he  thought  there  were, 
cne  or  two  small  sums  still  which  the  English  Government  bore^ 
such  as  the  expenses,  under  agreements  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  one  or  two  Bishops  of  the  country  and 
one  or  two  Indian  treaties ;  but  the  sums  were  very  small  indeed,  and 
were  such  as  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  thought  could  be 
applied  for  to  the  colony.  The  expenses  of  the  Gt)vemor-General's 
satary,  his  secretary,  and  the  whole  staff,  were  borne  on  the  Cana- 
dian estimates.  It  might  be  well  to  state  what  Canada  did  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  when  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
irhat  Great  Britain  would  do.  No  application  whatever,  up  to  the 
lime  he  left  the  Government,  had  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Go- 
wemment  for  a  single  soldier  to  be  sent  out,  but  they  did  ask  the 
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ImperiAl  Govdnunent  to  send  out  and  store  in  Qmbec  a  Vurgr 
Quantity  of  those  arms  which  were  stored  in  Woolwich.  That.was 
uuree  months  before  the  Trent  difficulty  occurred ;  and  that  was 
the  only  apdUcation  that  had  been  made,  except  it  had  been  yeiy 
recently.  What  they  desired  was  to  have- arms  in  the  country,  to 
be  able  to  supply  them  to  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  colcmy. 
When  the  Trent  difficulty  arose,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Goyemment — ^and  it  nobly  performed  that  duty — ^not  toleaye  Canar 
da  unprotected.  It  was  impossible  that  Canada  could,  in  such  a 
contest  as  was  then  threatened,  defend  herself.  She  coiUd  not  raise 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  England  herself  would  haye  found  a 
difficulty  in  maintaining  such  an  army  in  addition  to  her  present 
expenditure.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  became  Imperial  in  its 
character,  but  as  members  of  the  empire  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  do  their  share.  They  were  quite  willing  to  furnish  all  the 
strength  of  the  country,  and  to  pay  as  far  as  tliey  could  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  assumcf  that  they 
could  do  all  the  work  should  a  war  breaJc  out.  The  proportion  in 
men  and  means  which  Canada  ought  to  contribute  m  the  eyentof  a 
war  with  the  United  States  could  be,  he  belieyed,  readily  settled  by 
negotiation  with  the  Imperial  Gbyemment,  proyided  difficulties  were 
not  made  through  unjust  and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  Canada^ 
such  as  unfortunately  had  not  been  infrequent,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  cause  exasperation  and  to  obscure  sound  judgment  on  both 
sides.  His  own  yiews  and  those  of  the  late  Canadian  Goyernment 
were  expressed  in  the  defeated  Militia  Bill,  and  are,  briefly,  that 
Canada  should  at  her  own  cost  maintain  an  organization  wnereby 
50,000  men  could  be  at  once  placed  in  the  field,  tiioroughly  officered 
and  with  a  certidn  amount  of  drill,  and  that  a  reserye  of  50,000, 
in  a  less  forward  state  of  discipline,  should  be  proyided,  with  further 
proyisions  for  additional  draughts  upon  the  militia  if  required.  IT 
war  actually  occurred,  it  must  be  plain  to  eyery  one  that  the  abilitg^ 
of  Canada  to  pay  such  a  force  would  almost  wholly  cease  if  her  tern* 
tory  became  the  batile*field ;  and  the  financial  burden  would  neces- 
sarily haye  to  be  borne  by  the  empire  at  large.  The  question 
whetiier  colonies  were  of  any  yalue  at  all  was  a  yery  important 
question.  Its  importance  could  not  be  exaggerated,  because  if  a 
mistake  were  once  made  it  could  not  be  remedied.  For  two  huxb- 
dred  years  England  had  been  obtaining  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  if  they  were  once  giyen  up  it  was  clear  that  they  could 
not  be  brought  back  again.  In  speaking  of  the  colonies  of  British 
North  America,  it  had  been  assumed  that  Canada  could  be  giyen 
up  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling  on  either  side,  and  that  eyexr- 
thing  would  go  on  as  at  present,  while  responsibility  on  each  side 
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to  the  other  would  be  wholly  removed.    Now»  a  very  sli^t  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature  would  tell  gentlemen  that  if  an  important 
immunity  was  in  this  way  turned  adrift,  without  notice  or  warn- 
ing, that  was  not  the  best  way  to  produce  good  feeling.    It  was 
scarcely  possnble  it  coidd  exist  under  such  circumstances.    There 
would  be  great  iiritation ;  and  in  the  case  of  Canada  another  result 
would  follow.  It  beio^  impossible  for  her  to  mamtain  herself  in  her 
position  to  the  United  States,  such  a  policy  would  be  tantamount  to* 
surrendering  her  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  pople  of  En^and 
would  not,  werefore,  have  created  a  new  and  finendly  nation,  but 
would  have  rery  greatly  augmented  the  strength  of  a  country  that 
had  latterly  shown  extreme  animosity  towards  them.    This  was 
plain  Enghsh ;  and  the  same  might  be  s^d  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  could  not  long  remain  independent  communities.    He  con- 
tended that  before  advocating  or  taking  a  step  which  could  never  be 
retraced,  the  present  colonial  policy  of  self-government  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  exhausted.    It  had  thus  far  been  emi- 
nently successful,  though  only  in  operation  for  a  very  few  years. 
Quarrels  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  had  almost 
wholly  ceased.     The  Imperial  expenditure  had  in  time  of  peace 
been  reduced  to  literally  nothing,  so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  were  concerned,  and  he  believed  the  question  of 
self-defence  admitted  of  easy  solution.     He  thought  the  present 
policy  should  be  further  developed  and  extended,  and  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  the  direction  which  it  ought  to  take.    Much 
difficulty  arose,  and  must  always  exist,  from  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  colonies.  Many  had  adjusted  their  own  tarii&  and  established 
their  own  fiscal  systems  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  if  difficulties 
arose  with  one  requiring  the  imposition  of  taxation,  it  might  be  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  others  and  of  the  mother-country. 
He  thought,  then,  it  would  be  desirable  so  to  harmonize  and  fede- 
rate them  as  to  bring  them  into  different  groups,  so  that  instead  of 
fifty  colonies  there  would  be  five  or  six  groups.    It  was  clear  that 
by  joining  the  resources  of  all,  the  strength  of  the  whole  would  be 
increased  for  defence,  and  thus  the  burden  of  defending  them  would 
be  reduced  to  the  mother-country.    As  to  the  Nortix  American 
colonies,  the  question  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Imperial  Government  three  years  ago,  but  no  progress  had  been 
made.  Canada,  with  a  pNopuIation  of  2,600,000,  was  debarred  from 
the  ocean  during  the  ?rinter  season,  and  even  in  summer  she  had 
little  connection  with  the  lower  colonies.    New  Brunswick  had  & 
population  of  300,000.     Canada  had  no  coal ;  New  Brunswick  was 
one  natural  coal  field.    Nova  Scotia  had  a  popdation  of  380,000  ; 
she  possessed  valuable  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  even  of  gold.  New- 
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foundland  was  celebrated  for  its  fisberiea.  If  these  colonies  could 
bring  together  the  resources  which  each  possessed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  whole  would  be  in- 
creased. Iiistead  office  different  sjstems  and  tarifl^,  there  would  be 
only  one ;  instead  of  lines  of  cnstom-houses  along  each  frontier, 
there  would  be  none,  and  ilie  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
would  be  reduced ;  and  instead  of  maintaining  half-a-dozen  different 
Governments,  there  would  be  only  one.  The  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration would  also  be  reduced,  and  the  result  would  be  productive 
of  general  benefit  to  all.  Even  as  regarded  Great  Britain,  it  cer- 
tainl;^  would  not  be  considered  an  unimportant  object  to  have  avail- 
able in  case  of  need  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  those  countries, 
60,000  of  whom  were  there  employed.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
present  population  of  3,500,000  would  probably  be  doubled-4ia 
strength  united  and  developed — and  if  ultimately  it  were  fi)und 
necessary  to  separate,  they  might  then  be  both  ready  and  able  to 
stand  alone  and  resist  foreign  aggression.  But  if,  as  he  hoped,  the 
result  were  to  show  that  the  union  of  these  colonies  with  Ghreat 
Britain  could  be  maintained  with  increasing  benefit  to  both,  then 
how  much  would  the  strength  of  the  empire  be  increased  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  powerful  dependency  ?  After  some  further 
observations  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Gralt  concluded  by  saying  that 
all  parties  would  rejoice  at  the  success  of  such  a  policy.  He  th^ 
sat  down  amidst  applause. 

Mr.  H.  AsHWORTH  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misapprehen- 
flion  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  cdonies,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  by  the  colonies.  This  part  of 
the  country  had  been  very  restive  lately  under  the  Indian  duties 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  a  still  more  anomalous  circumstance 
that  Canada  should  impose  much  higher  duties.  We  had  some  50 
colonies  upon  our  hands,  which  appeared  very  different  judged  by 
the  standard  of  Imperial  requirements  to  what  they  did  when 
weighed  in  the  balance-sheet  of  advantages.  Suffering  as  the  people 
did,  we  ought  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Impenal  advantages 
of  having  a  dominion  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  We  ought  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  were  in  a  con<]Ution  to  allow  the  taxes 
which  were  charged  so  heavily  upon  us  to  be  expended  at  the  rale 
of  some  four  or  five  millions  a  year  in  upholding  colonial  govern- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  where  the  people  were  muoh 
better  off  than  the  people  of  this  country  (hear).  Mr.  Gralt  had 
spoken  of  the  Canadians  as  a  poor  people,  but  previously  he  had 
enlarged  upon  the  progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth  and  population, 
remarking  that  while  the  governmental  charge  per  head  in  Canada 
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-was  5«.  2f(2.,*  in  Great  Britain  it  was  2L  Ss.  9d.  (hear,  hear). 
Was  it  likhr,  then,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  sanction  a  further 
outlay?  Our  North  American  colonies  were  largely  composed  of 
lands  which  were  waste,  and  which  would  probably  remam  waste 
to  the  end  of  time.^  The  climate  was  such  that  little  could  be  done 
on  the  surfiwe  of  the  country  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  popu- 
lation was  put  down  at  2,600,000,  which  was  rather  more  than  the 
population  of  Lancashire.  He  had  himself  taken  observation  of  a 
targe  portion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  so  far  from  their  being  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
tiie  working  people  of  this  country,  they  were  about  the  most  im- 
becile class  ot  people  he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  French,  and 
had  subdivided  their  lands  into  mere  strips  and  small  patches,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  no  money  wherewith  to  buy.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  Canada  to  fix  high  duties,  and  their  conversion  to 
,  Free  Trade  principles  was  of  recent  date.  A  newspaper  published 
in  that  country  during  the  present  year  exulted  in  the  number  of 
•cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  formed  in 
the  colony.  Was  it  wise  of  us  to  susttdn  a  policy  which  excluded 
our  commerce  by  high  tariffs  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of  becoming 
our  rival  ?  He  had  no  objections  to  the  Canadians  growing  their 
own  com,  spinning  their  own  cotton,  and  manufacturing  their  own 
wool,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  taking  themselves  to  themselves. 
It  was  admitted  that  taxation  could  be  raised  for  Canadian  schools, 
then  why  not  for  the  remission  of  the  tariff  upon  European  manu- 
factures? The  tariff  had  been  reduced  to  15  per  ceat.,  but  that 
was  no  great  advantage.  If  lowered  further  the  Canadian  labourers 
would  be  able  to  buy  our  goods  (hear).  When  the  French  treaty 
was  negotiated,  it  was  put  forward  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
ttgainst  a  less  duty  than  15  per  cent,  that  our  colonies  charged  20 
per  cent,  (hear,  hear;.     Mr.  Gait  told  them  that  the  Canadians 

Sid  for  their  own  bishops.  (Mr.  Mason^— **  No.")  The  Duke  of 
ewcastle,  our  Colonial  Secretary,  had  told  a  deputation  the  same. 
He  (Mr.  Ashworth)  had  gone  into  the  subject,  and  had  found  that 
the  payment  was  not  entered  in  the  colonial  but  in  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates. 

Mr.  Galt — It  is  a  mistake. 


*  N.  B.— The  Hon.  Mr.  Gait,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  on  the  29th 
Sep.,  corrected  these  figures.  He  states  that  the  aonaal  charge  in  Great  Britain 
for  interest  on  public  debt  was  19s.  lOld.,  while  in  Canada  it  was  6«.  2^d.  ;  and 
that  the  whole  annual  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  was  2/  8i.  9<i.,  while  ia 
<3anada  it  was  14f.  10|tf.,  and  not  as  erroneously  quoted  by  Mr.  Ashwortbi  ft*. 
2iiL 
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Mr.  AsHWORTH  could  refer  him  to  the  treaaury  book  eontunmg^ 
the  sums.  There  was  a  point  beyond  which  human  nature  oould 
not  bear  hard  dealing,  and  the  time  had  come  for  plainer  laogaage 
to  be  used  towards  Canada.  Mr.  Ashworth  quoted  the  following 
as  the  sentiment  of  Canada : — ^^  It  is  the  d^ty  of  the  present  Qoy- 
nment  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  adjust  the 
taxation  of  the  people  in  the  way  they  deem  best,  even  if  it  should 
happen  to  meet  the  disapproval  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.''  This 
was  not  very  becoming  language  from  a  country  which  was  so 
largely  under  obligation  to  ourselves.  >Ir.  AshwoHh  concluded  by 
quoting  the  following  observations  by  that  pertinent  writer.  Pro- 
^ssor  Gold  win  Smith, — ^^  We  are  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  political  infancy,  and  preventing  the  gristle  of  their 
frames  from  being  matured  and  hardened  into  bone.  We  are  making 
them  extravagantly  democratic.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  Cana- 
da impregnable,  and  that  ia  to  fence  her  round  with  the  msgesty  of 
an  independent  nation"  (applause.) 

Mr.  HuQH  Mason  said  thskt  no  one  in  this  country  wished  abruptly 
to  snap  the  ties  which  bound  Canada  and  this  country  together ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  that  there  was  growing  feeling 
in  favour  of  our  colonies,  and  especially  Canada,  assuming  at  no 
distant  day  the  power,  dignity,  and  responsibility  of  independent 
nations.  If  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  which  ought  to  do 
with  a  low  amount  of  taxation,  it  was  Canada.  The  International 
Exhibition  showed  that  Canada  possessed  the  richest  mines  of  unde- 
veloped wealth  of  almost  any  country.  Both  the  mother-country 
and  the  colony  had  special  grievances.  Mr.  Gait  said  they  paid 
the  salary  of  theur  Governor-General,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
engage  or  dismiss  him;  the  mother-country,  without  paying  the 
cost,  demanded  the  patronage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  understood 
that  the  salaries  of  a  brace  of  bishops  were  saddled  upon  the  mo- 
theivcountry.  These  were  two  special  grievances.  The  com  of 
Canada  was  admitted  into  England  duty  free,  but  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  our  manufactured  goods  which  were  almost  prohibitory 
(hear).  These  were  not  the  £nd  of  relations  that  ought  to  exist 
between  a  parent  and  a  child.  He  thought  the  fear  of  dismemberment 
was  visionary,  for  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the  sale  of  estates  had 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  that  country.  K  the  honourable 
gentleman's  mission  was  in  the  slightest  degree  to  put  Canadian 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  British  taxpayers,  he  hoped  Mr.  Gali 
would  leave  Manchester  at  all  events  with  an  unmistakeable  im- 
pression that  this  was  not  the  time  for  Canada  to  ask  the  Lancashire 
operatives  and  millowners  for  a  portion  of  their  taxes.  (Mr... Gait — 
Certainly  not.)     Canada  was  like  a  son  who  wished  to  start  life 
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-where  Us  iltther  stopped.  If  Canada  wanted  a  perfect  syBtem  of 
railroads,  she  must  go  through  the  early  stage  of  road-making  which 
we  went  through  in  this  country.  We  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  ^e  any  money  for  Canadian  railways.  He  cordially  endorsed 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ashj^orth,  and  sincerely  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
Canada  and  England,  that  the  time  was  not  far  (fistant  when  the 
former  would  be  an  independent  nation.  In  a  time  of  peace  it  did 
not  matter  what  Government  a  country  had,  because  everybody 
was  flourilAiing,  but  Canada  perhaps  saw  that  some  day  she  might 
liave  difficulties  to  encounter  from  neighbouring  States,  and  then 
what  would  Canada  be  to  us  ?  He  should  most  decidedlv  object  to 
the  retention  of  Canada  as  a  battle-field  between  this  ana  any  other 
country  (hear).  K  we  must  fight,  he  hoped  it  would  be  upon 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Fkrgitson  hoped  it  would  be  fully  understood  that  Mr. 
Ashworth's  opinions  were  not  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (hear,  hear).  Both  the  ^ntlemen  who  had  spoken 
expressed  merely  ilieir  individual  opinions  (hear,  hear,  from  Mr. 
Mason). 

Mr.  Malcolm  Ross  did  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  either  Mr. 
Ashworth  or  Mr.  Mason.  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  railway 
guarantee,  Mr.  Boss  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  it  was  most 
impolitic  to  ask  for  such  a  guarantee  while  the  Canadian  Government 
were  talking  about  increasing  the  duties  upon  imported  goods.  In 
disproof  of  what  Mr.  Gait  had  said,  Mr.  Iloss  quoted  the  following 
from  an  American  paper : — "  The  trade  in  home  manufactured 
woollens  has  been  large  and  very  successful.  There  are  now  a  great 
number  of  first-rate  mills  in  tiie  province,  the  productions  of  which 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  bear  a  high  character.  The  production  of 
our  manufactured  cloth  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  We  are  rejoiced 
at  this  favourable  indication,  and  hope  to  see  the  importation  of 
woollen  goods  steadily  decline."  Exactly  the  same  process  was 
going  on  in  Canada  that  led  to  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  in  Bom- 
bay. We  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  prevent  their  erecting 
miUs,  but  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  ask  us  to  contribute  to  the  suppo^ 
of  a  country  iiiat  excluded  our  manufactures  by  a  taxation  of  20 

Kr  cent.  He  wanted  both  countries  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  kindly 
clings,  and  asked  nothing  that  he  ^as  not  prepared  to  grant.  He 
had  no  desire  to  turn  Canada  away  without  a  moment's  notice,  but 
he  wished  the  two  countries  to  act  as  members  of  the  same  family 
(hear).  En^and  was  prepared  to  do  her  duty,  provided  her  efforts 
were  appreciated  by  the  colonists.  Even  if  Canada  were  dismem- 
bered, he  hoped  that  kindly  feelings  would  still  prevail.  If  we  sent 
^soldiers  to  fight  fi>r  the  Ottoman,  how  much  stronger  was  the  claim 
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of  Canada  to  our  sapport  ?  (hear).  He  hoped  that  this  meeting 
would  show  that  the  question  of  our  colonies  was  not  altogether  a 
consideration  of  pounds,  shillingB^  and  pence. 

The  Mator  referred  to  the  &ct  that  the  high  tariff  in  Canada 
had  been  a  bar  to  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  duties*  When  the 
duties  to  India  were  10  per  cent.,  the  deputation  was  asked,  ^^How 
can  you  require  the  GK>vemment  to  reduce  the  taxes  upon  cloths 
imported  mto  India,  when  in  Canada  they  are  20  per  cent,  remem- 
bering that  Lidia  pays  the  cost  of  her  Grovemment,  and  Canada  does 
not  by  a  considerable  amount?  The  troops  lately  sent  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  Canada  certainly  cost  a  million  of  money.  How  could 
Canada  expect  England  to  do  that,  when  she  put -a  positive  inter- 
dict upon  the  importation  of  our  industry  ?  (hear). 

Mr.  Gait,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Ashworth,  in  speaking  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada^ 
had  done,  no  doubt  unintenticmally,  the  people  very  great  injustice. 
He  had  called  them  imbecile.  That  was  a  term  that  was  most 
unjust  to  their  intelligence  and  industry  (hear,  hear).  He  asserted^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  the^  had  made  great  progress,  and  that  this 
fact  was  shown  by  statistics.  The  last  census  showed  the  progress 
made  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1852  the 
population  of  Canada  East  was  890,000 ;  in  1861  it  was  1,111,000, 
bemg  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.    In  1852  the  land  held  by  these 

Cople  was  8,113,000  acres ;  in  1861  it  had  mcreased  to  10,228,000, 
ing  an  increase  of  27f  per  cent. ;  thus  showing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  land  appropriated  had  increased  more  than  the  increase  of 
population.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  3,605,000 
in  1852 ;  whereas  it  was  4,678,000  in  1861,  being  an  increase  of 
29}  per  cent.  With  regard  to  production,  that  had  also  increased. 
The  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  1852  were  8,073,000,  and  in  1861 
2,363,000,  being  a  decrease  of  about  16  per  cent. ;  but  on  this 
point  he  had  to  say  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  farmers  of 
Lower  Canada  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  other 
grains.  In  other  grains,  for  example,  the  number  of  bushels  raised 
in  1852  was  12,147,000,  but  in  1861  it  had  increased  to  23,684,000, 
being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  93}  per  cent.,  or  yery  nearly  as 
much  as  was  shown  by  the  whole  British  population  of  Upper 
Canada  (hear).  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  these  statements  in 
justice  to  French-Canadians,  and  to  add  that  it  should  be  remen^ 
bered  that  they  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  the  other  portion  of 
the  Canadian  community,  that  they  had  been  settied  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time  and  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  fresh  influx  by 
unmigration,  and  that  all  their  advances  had  proceeded  from  them- 
selves. He  contended,  then,  that  as  they  had  been  able  to  introduce 
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hnproTed  municipal  systemsy  and  that  as  there  was  a  school  in  every 
parish,  where  every  child  received  a  free  education,  they  were,  or 
ought  to  be,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  stigma  (hear).  Mr.  Ash  worth 
had  referred  to  the  cost  of  the  colonies  being  50Q,000Z.  a  year. 
This  referred  to  the  whole  of  our  North  American  possessions.  He 
could  only  repeat  that  the  troops  kept  in  Canada  in  time  of  peace 
were  not  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  colony.  England  kept 
them  there  for  Imperial  purposes;  that  was  an  Imperial  act  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  he 
thought,  too,  that  the  hon.  ^ntleman  was  mistaken  as  to  the  pro- 
porticm  of  charge  due  to  Canada.  With  regard  to  the  clergy 
reserves,  the  hon.  gentieman  must  have  been  under  some  misap- 
prehension. He  (Mr.  Gait)  would  not  go  into  the  history  of  this 
question,  but  there  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  two  bishops 
connected  with  this  charge,  and  the  whole  salaries  were  IfiOOL 
per  annum  each.  As  to  the  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  reference  to  the  proposed  law  concerning  shipping, 
that  law  was  certainly  not  designed  for  the  purpose  supposed  by 
Mr.  Ashworth.  Oreat  Britain  had  always  been  desirous  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  America  should  be  thrown  open,  as  hers  was,  and 
Canada  was  also  desirous  of  it,  but  the  Americans  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  the  concession.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  the 
Canadian  Legislature  that  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  vessels 
receiving  a  British  re^ster  would  be  a  fair  charge,  and  might  tend 
to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  question ;  1)ut  the  bill  was  expressly 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  (Government,  who,  in 
disapproving  of  it,  might  have  spared  Canada  an  unmerited  lectuie. 
As  to  the  Sheffield  memorial,  that  involved  the  principle  of  self- 
taxation,  for  which  the  Canadians  had  always  contended  and  which 
they  would  uphold.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Mason  had  referred  to  some 
posdble  mission  which  he  (Mr.  Gait)  might  have  to  this  country 
m  reference  to  a  guarantee  for  colonial  works.  He  could  only  assui  e 
the  chair  that  his  mission  was  purely  private.  He  was  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Manchester,  but  he  neither  pro- 
fessed, nor  did  he  in  fact  hold,  any  official  connection  in  reference 
to  this  visit.  He  had  come  only  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  explanations.  Certainly  he  had  no  mission  to  the  Imperial 
Government  about  railways  or  anything  else.  He  should  be  satisfied 
if  any  good  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension that,  whilst  some  gentlemen  were  in  England  seeking  a 
guarantee  to  some  public  works,  the  Canadian  Government  were  at 
that  time  discussing  the  question  of  increasing  the  import  duties.  He 
could  assure  the  chamber,  as  a  fact,  that  during  the  last  four  years^ 
nnce  the  tariff  of  1859,  there  had  been  not  only  no  such  discussion^ 
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bnt  no  Bach  intention  (hear,  hear).     On  the  contrary,  the  lat^ 
Ooyernment,  as  already  stated,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  proposing 
a  reduction  of  the  impdH  duties  (hear,  hear).   With  regard  to  the 
proposed  guarantee  to  the  International  Railway  from  Halifaz  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  Canada,  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  that  nulway, 
believing  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Imperial  as  well  as 
colonial  interests.  But  the  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
that  the  colonies  themselves  should  pay  the  whole  cost.  His  Grace 
certainly  proposed  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government 
should  be  given  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  cost,  but  the  colonies 
themselves  were  expected  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  whole  cost. 
As  to  Canada,  he  might  here  mention  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment gave  a  guarantee  of  1,600,0002.  sterling  for  Canada  sixteeir 
or  seventeen  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  complete 
her  canals.    From  that  day  to  this  there  has  never  been  mxpence 
advanced  or  paid  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.    The  whole  amount 
had  been  raised  b^  Canada  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government  to  be  paid  as  the  bonds  fell  due. 
This  was  the  way  Canada  met  her  obligations ;  and  if  it  was  the 
interest  of  Canada  to  undertake  further  responsibilities,  they  would 
be  met  in  an  equallv  honourable  and  straightforward  way.  Caniida) 
however,  thought  that  her  interests  might  have  been  better  pro- 
tected in  the  matter  of  the  subsidies  to  the  ocean  steamers.  Upwards 
of  180,000Z.  a  year  was  paid  to  the  Cunard  line.  The  effect  was  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sent  by  that  route  to  that  extent,  thus 
taking  Canadian  traae  away  and  enabling  the  Americans  to  build 
their  railways  and  improve  their  communications.   The  necessity  of 
having  direct  communication  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Eng^ 
land  compelled  Canada  to  pay  80,0002.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  ber  iuLcrcourse  with  this  country,  when  she  need  not 
have  paid  anything  if  Canadian  interests  had  been  properly  con- 
sulted at  home.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  believe  that  he  had  visited  Manchester  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  remove  misapprehensions  as  to  the  feeling  and  the  policy  of 
Canada ;  and  though  he  was  sorry  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  Ashworth's 
remarks,  he  must  say  that  it  was  much  better  that  Mr.  Ashworth 
should  have  made  his  statements  there  where  he  (Mr.  Gait)  had 
an  opportunity  in  his  presence  of  answering  them,  than  that  they 
should  have  been  made  where  they  could  not  be  answered  (hear). 
What  was  wanted  was  frank  and  free  discussion,  and,  with  Mr. 
Boss,  he  believed  the  result  would  be  the  removal  of  those  differ- 
ences which  were  often  so  injurious  to  harmony  (hear).     All  he   • 
would  add  was — Let  the  experiment  of  self-government  m  Canada   " 
be  worked  out  to  its  le^timate  concluaon.    If  that  conduaon  wai 
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aa^  it  wotdd.  be  better  to  sepiftute,  so  be  it ;  they  could  then 
-separate  without  any  danger  of  heart-burnings  or  animoeity.  'Buk> 
ifHhe  conchision  favoured  those  who  believed  in  the  importance  of 
ootoniefl  to  the  empire,  then  they  could  go  on  with  the  certainty  of 
ibe  strength  and  [nrospeiit^  of  the  empire  being  increased  and  not 
diminished  by  the  connection  (cheers). 

A  vote  of  tiianks  to  the  Mayor  brought  the  proceedings  to  a^ 
dose. 


Tf. 

jUNOBBSS  OF  IJE1}T.-COL.   BUCHANANp   MJE*,  ON    GIVING  UP   THB  OOB* 
HAND  OF  THE  THIBTEENTH  BATTALION  VOLONTEEB  MILITIA. 

Hamilton,  20th  November,  1868. 

{fgHcerSj  NonrCammidsianed  Officers^  and  Men  of  the  ISth  BatUh 
Uan  Volunteer  MxlUia :  * 

Deeply  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  conviction  that  no  man  is  a 
velunteer  soldier,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  allows  his  own  private 
feefings  to  interfere  with  devotion  to  his  country's  service,  I  shall 
not  risk  the  general  harmony  by  taking  any  part  in  the  Public  Meet- 
ing of  Officers,  which,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding^  I  have 
ealled  for  tiiis  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  successor,  and  I  feel  il 
BOW  to  be  my  duty  to  do  away  with  any  idea  that  may  exist  that  I 
luTFC  any  intention  to  withdraw  my  resignation.  I  am,  therefore, 
I  think,  entitled  to  call  upon  all  others,  whether  officers  or  men,  to 
•M  in  getting  quit  of  any  awkwardness  in  the  position  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Battalion  towards  each  other.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  such  if  the  simple  principle  is  strictly  adhered  to,  that  the 
interests  of  the  service,  generally,  and  more  immediately  of  the 
0^mpanie$  compodng  the  Battalion^  must  overshadow  all  personal 
objects  or  predilections,  as  well  as  all  personal  oppositions  or  anti- 
pathies. 

MT  ADDKBSS  WHIN  I  FIBeTT  BB8IQNED. 

I  reproduce  this  to  save  recapitulation.  I  had  at  chat  time  seeob 
«fearly  that  a  battalion  composed  of  independent  volunteer  com^ 

*  After  ft  portion  of  this  addreis  was  thrown  off;  Mr.  BurhHnan  shw  it  wn§ 
••MMArjr,  for  tha  wfdij  of  the  Battalion,  to  aj^e  that  bis  reaif  natk>D  be  ncH 
sean time  acted  on.  And  this  pamphlet  if  publiahed,  not  fot  the  purpuee  of 
4M^1(W«I  ditpnte,  bat  as  evidence  on  the  great  Public  Question  of  Provincial 
J)elbnoe. 
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pameB  is  even  more  a  oontradictio^  in  reaUtjf  than  in  tennt ;  uA 
even  luul  I  not  supposed  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  one 
of  the  conditions,  on  which  I  took  command  of  the  battalion,  X 
wonld  have  felt  it  m^  duty  to  resign  on  the  ground  to  wUch  I  aft* 
-tributed  my  resignation  when  talking  of  it  to  Lord. Lyons,  who  waa 
here  about  the  time  :^  ^^  I  have  (said  I)  redgned  my  commission  aa 
lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  volunteer  re^ment  here,  as  a  protest 
against  the  farce  of  the  Government's  attempting  to  make  a  few 
drUl  associations  (for  volunteer  battalions  amount  to  no  more)  the 
main  force  relied  on  to  defend  the  Province ;  truth  compels  me  to 
say  this,  althouj^  no  one  values  or  admires  the  volunteers  as  indi- 
viduals or  companies,  more  than  I  do." 

TftB  FBBSENT  ENTANGLEICEMT  WHICH  THREATENS  THE  VERT  EXlSTEHCft 
OF  VOLUKTEERIirG  IN  HAMILTON. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  my  preamble,  I  talk  of  ^'  the  interests 
of  the  service  generally,  and  more  immediately  of  the  companies 
composing  the  Battalion,"  in  the  spirit  of  my  address  last  August 
And  in  the  same  spirit,  my  advice  to  you  at  present  is,  not  to  quar- 
rel about  battalion  matters.  They  are  not  worth  quarreling  aboat^ 
under  the  volunteer  system,  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  com^ 
panv  is  the  lifers  blood. 

M^  advice  to  you  is  to  remember  that  you  owe  your  primarj 
allegiance  to  your  respective  companies,  and  that  your  interest  ia 
them  and  in  the  cause  of  volunteering  should  prevent  your  allow- 
ing mere  hattaUon  matters  to  cause  ^sturbance  among  you.  Ask 
Yourselves — ^why  should  the  shadow  take  the  place  of  £e  substance 
m  our  minds  ?  Why  should  volunteering  be  endangered  for  the 
sake  of  the  bavbU^  Battalion  Organization,  especially  smce  Battft- 
Hon  Drill  can  be  learned  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  from  a  profea* 
sional  Field  Officer.  Had  my  advice  been  asked,  it  woula  have 
been  g^ven  in  the  terms  of  the  explanation  made  by  me  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  view  I  expressed  was,  that  until  necessity  calls  for  it, 
there  should  be  no  more  than  one  Field  Officer  to  each  VoluntoM^ 
Battahon,  thus  leaving  room  for  two  men  of  the  greatest  experienee 
.  andfitnese  when  the  day  of  danger  arrives,  and  thus  also  giving 
the  Chptains  of  Companies  the  opportunity  of  practice  by  rotation  ae 
field  officers,  which  rank,  I  think  they  should  fill  in  the  Active  Militu 
of  the  Province.  The  Battalion  Drill  of  Volunteers  should  be  bj 
the  Brigade  Major ;  or,  if  it  is  seen  to  suit  the  circumstances  better^ 
by  a  permanent  Adjutant,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  Li  the  case» 
for  instance,  of  our  Battalion,  if  the  Senior  Major  were  allowed 
16  retire  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  (as  other  Miyooi- 
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bave  been)  to  which  his  long  semoe  entitles  him,  we  would  ha^e 
vemaining  the  Junior  Major  in  the  double  office  of  Major  and  Adju- 
tant. Ani  I  see  no  necessity  for  aoy  other  appointment  at  pre- 
sent, even  although  my  resignation  were  accepted. 

I  have  only  again  to  repeat  my  advice  to  avoid  any  quarrel  about 
Battalion  matters.  They  are  non-essential  to  ms  prosperity  of 
Tolun^ering.     The  company  can  exist  and  flourish  wimout  the 

'battalion,  but  the  battalion  cannot  exist  without  the  company,  and 
irithout  its  being  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  so  that  no  intelligent 
Officer  in  command  of  a  battalion  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  his  first 
duty,  as  the  highest  interest  of  his  battalion,  to  promote  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Captain  among  his  Company  by  whatever  advice  he 
gives  to  either.    The  company  and  the  Captain,  who  has  had  the- 

'-  merit  of  nJsing  and  drilling  it,  are  convertible  terms ;  and  as  a 
Subaltern,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private,  I  myself  always ' 
acted  upon  the  principle  (believing  there  is  no  other  practical  pnn- 
ciple)  of  cordially  supporting  mv  Captain,  if  I  conscientiously  could. 
If  I  could  not,  I  would  quietly  have  retired  from  the  company.  It 
will  be  seen  how  great  a  responsibility  this  throws  upon  the  Cap- 
tain, of  avoiding  any  act  in  which  he  cannot  carry  the  Subalterns 
and  other  members  of  his  companv  along  with  him.  My  absence 
from  the  meeting  of  Officers  to-night,  wiU  show  you  that  I  am  tak- 
ing the  advice  I  am  ^ving  you ;  and  i£  I  now  go  on  to  show  you  that 
no  one  has  had  so  good  a  right  to  complain  as  I  have  had,  I  trust 
you  will  not  attribute  this  to  any  selfish  object,  but  to  my  being 
anxious  to  expose  the  utter  impracticabilitjr  of  proper  discipline  in^ 
a  volunteer  Battalion,  while  at  the  same  time  I  continue  to  set  a 
proper  example  of  forbearance,  in  which  direction  I  have  hitherto- 
gone  so  far  as  to  put  my  own  feelings  entirely  to  one  side. 

PRACTICAL  PROOF  THAT  THE  BATTAIJOK  ORGANIZATION  OF  VOLUNTRSRS 
BNDANOERS  THE  GREAT  ESSENTIAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  SERYICE-THR. 
COMPANY  ORGANIZATION. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  myself  was  satisfied  that  the  natural  troubles 
of  the  company  are  all  that  volunteering  can  stagger  under ;  and 
I  now  proceed  to  give  the  best  practical  proof,  firom  the  experience 
of  a  Volunteer  Battalion  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
*  composed  of  companies  equal  to  any  in  the  Province,  that  the  Bat- 
talion organization  of  volunteers  endangers  the  great  essential  inte- 
rest of  the  service— the  company  organization.  The  following  was 
the  stringent  arrangement  whicn  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  when  I 
undertook  the  command  of  the  Battalion ;  and  it  will  be  seen  tfaiat 
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Hn  pntetical  fidation  bj  liie  offieera,  from  whaterer  mofires,  of  mf  ^ 
^oMitidiis,  hare  been  md  great  canaes  of  ihe  ewih  of  our  BaMolkMi: 

HAMiLToy,  17th  Deoember,  1862. 
ih  lAeutenariJ^Colond  Booker^ 

Ctnnmandant  of  Active  Faree^  Samilton. 

I  hereby  aathorize  you  to  submit  my  name  to  the  Oovemmenkc 
as  lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Vcrfunteer  Regpnent  of  light  In&iK 

S,  now  being  organiied  in  Hamilt(m.  The  memonuAdum  on  other 
e  embodies  my  views,  and  which  I  understand  you  to  hav^e 
e^dained  to  the  otiier  Officers  whose  names  you  submit  (for  majmn). 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  I  held  a  commission  as  Lieutenaal^ 
of  the  Incorporated  paid  Militia,  the  Queen's  Rangers,  in  1887, — 
was  two  months  on  tiie  Niagara  frontier  at  that  time — and  that  I 
ixAd  the  thanks  of  that  regiment  on  retiring* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  youre  respeetiully, 

Isaac  Buohanav. 

IflSMORANBUM* 

17th  December,  1862. 

1.  While  admitting  that  all  personal  considerations  should  ffem 
daoe  to  secure  the  most  efficient  defence  for  the  country  and  cilj^. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  lieutenanb 
Colonel  of  the  Hamilton  Volunteer  Regiment  (tipeeially  as  HamSk^ 
itm  i%  the  hey  to  ihe  Upper  Province)  should  be  a  military  man  of 
as  much  experience  as  possible. 

2.  For  me  attainment  of  the  foregoing  object,  my  giving  Ae 
tiling  a  trial  would  do  harm,  unless  it  was  under^»od  that,  in  oase 
of  my  leaving,  the  step  should  not  be  expected  in  the  Regiment. 

8.  I  could  only  entertain  the  responsibility  bv  my  having  the 

appointment  of  a  Military  Adjutant  to  be  paid  by  the  Regiment, 

vmess  we  can  get  Government  to  do  so,  as  this  is  done  in  England. 

4.  I  also  feel  that  the  senior  Major  should  be  a  military  man — 

but  in  our  circumstances,  this  seems  impossible. 

(Signed,) 

A.  B.,  Commandmit. 
J.  A.  S.,  Captain^  whone  name  tmif 
to  be  eubmitted  a»  Major. 
J.  B.  OTFl.,  ditto. 

And  on  the  back  there  is  the  following  in  Colonel  Booker'a 
^ting : — 

<^  Assented  to  and  initialed.  A.  B« 

^  nth  December,  1862.'* 
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This  iplam  uBderstaodiog  was  yidated  almoct  firam  the  Sntfhj 
tiie  practical  refusal  of  the  Officers  to  avail  of  the  services  of  ibs 
military  Adjutant  (than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  ezpeiieneed  Drill 
or  Mnsketnr-Instructor  in  Canada),  whom  I  paid  oat  of  my  own 
pocket ;  and  it  was  the  same  thing,  grown  so  intolerable  that  it  pn^ 
AicaUy  amounted  to  a  disobedience  of  my  orders  fliough  I  appeMod 
not  to  see  it,  which  in  Au^t  led  me  to  feel  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  I  had  the  alternative  either  to  resign,  or  to  inaugiurate  a 
Kystem  of  punishment,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  volunteer 
jSjBiem.  Uy  to  some  extent,  my  conditions  were  not  full^  knownbr 
some  previouslv  to  my  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Dnll  Grouna,. 
this. could  not  be  pleaaed  subsequently.  Of  course  in  my  arrange- 
.ment,  at  the  begmning,  I  had  no  personal  object  in  view,  and  .no- 
reference  to  the  particular  case  of  this  battahon.  My  object  waa 
to  guard  against  me  general  (almost  universal)  evil  of  the  $aeri/it^ 
iff  the  driU  of  the  vohmtetrSj  to  the  very  cre<^table  desire  of  their 
Officers  to  educate  themselves  hj practice;  and  I  rejoice  tobe  able^ 
to  admit,  that  the  evil  has  been  less  with  us  than  I  ever  saw  it  before,, 
{his  being  no  doubt  in  the  proportion  that  the  zeal  and  assiduily  ^f 
Officers  were  greater. 

The  next  violation  of  the  agreement  with  me  involved,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  entire  apparently  disrespectful  ignoring  of  me,  and  dia- 
allowance  of  the  Battalion  having  been  under  the  least  obligation 
to  me.    In  mj^  particular  case,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  positive 
fisresjpect  was  intended,  and  I  only  view  it  as  an  eztraordinatv  con- 
firmation of  the  views  which  I  expressed  in  my  address  of  10th 
Aug.,  as  follows :  '^  As  an  individual,  I  sympathize  with,  and  I  may 
,say,  less  or  more,  approve  of  the  things  wnich  it  were  subversive 
of  all  my  self-respect  as  well  as  my  authority  to  overlook  as  Colonel 
.of  the  Battalion  even  if  this  would  not  be  a  violation  of  my  duty  in 
ihat  capacity.    I  now  perfectly  understand  that  the  alle^ance  of 
independent  compaoies  or  unpaid  volunteers  can  only  be  to  the 
Captain  and  officers  of  their  particular  company ;  and  I  prefer 
.  patting  my  resignation  rather  on  occurrences  which  were  inevitable 
Wkier  the  iry^tem,  than  which  are  peculiar  to  the  18th  Battalion, 
thus  parting  with  you  on  such  good  terms  that  hereafter  there  may 
Jbe  nothing  to  prevent  us  co-operating  together  towards  the  greM 
.oi^eot  which  we  have  in  common."      ^d,  far  from  wishing  to- 
:ll9gravate  the  usurpation  of  the  officers  commanding  companies^ 
I  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  have  turned  out  tli^t  aU  officers 
Jkntmjrself  had  been  consulted,  and  that  the  views  of  the  men  had 
.keen  mdirectiy  got  at,  seeing  that  each  of  the  latter  had  it  in  his 
power  to  leave  the  Battalion  if  a  Colonel  was  forced  on  it,  in  whose 
Jaands  he  would  not  consider  his  life  so  safe  as  in  other  hands.     I 
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hsA  fondly  hoped  to  have  remained  an  honorary  member  of  ih» 
Officer's  Club,  which  I  had  established,  and  whose  first  mess  dinner 
was  at  my  house  on  the  Mountain,  and  to  have  had  a  voice,  if  not 
a  vote,  in  all  appointments  for  years  to  come,  as  a  fiiend  above  aB| 
motives  except  tne  interests  of  the  Battalion.  I  thought  that  tiiis 
(especiaOy  so  long  as  I  represent  Hamilton  in  Parliament)  mi^l 
-have  been  of  use  to  the  service  as  well  as  to  the  Battalion,  while  it 
would  have  given  me  the  desired  excuse  of  continumg  to  shai^  its 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  which  are  so  much  greater  than  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  can  affi>rd.  You  will  observe  that  I  go  into  these, 
particulars  with  the  public  view  of  showing  the  danger  there  would 
oe  of  trusting  too  much  to  volunteer  battalion  organization,  evem 
with  the  best  companies  and  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

But  that  I  think  it  best  for  the  interest  of  the  service  and  of  the 
battalion  that  I  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  I  could  go  into 
many,  more  details.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself  with  the 
shortest  recital  of  the  facts  which  will  make  the  case  and  state  of 
things  clear  to  the  battalion.  These  are  as  follows :  Nevertheless 
all  the  circumstances  already  explained  and  while  I  am  still  acting 
-as  Lieutenant^  Colonel  commanding  (from  its  being  the  dedre  of  the 
<jovemment  not  to  accept  my  resignation)  the  officers  commanding 
the  eight  companies  (one  of  whom  had  transmitted  his  own  reagna^ 
tion  to  me  two  months  ago  and  had  ceased  to  drill)  presented  a 
requisition  to  another  civilian  to  take  my  place,  without  in  the  least 
hinting  the  thing  to  me  or  to  the  Battalion,  or  even  consulting  the 
^ther  officers,  as  I  eventually  found  out.  I  had  thus  no  opportonit^ 
to  remind  them  of  the  condition  I  had  made,  when  I  agreed  to  take 
the  position  during  the  period  of  preliminary  business  and  expense, 
that  my  successor  should  be  a  military  man.  I  certainly  could  nok 
be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  putting  so  great  an  insult  on 
the  battalion,  as  to  have,  by  special  agreement,  stipulated  that  the 
promotion  should  pass  the  battalion,  otherwise  than  in  favour  of  a 
professional  soldier. 

It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  deepest  anxiety  to  know  what  to  do  ia 
the  extraordinarv  circumstances.  fSj  desire  to  see  peace  and 
unanimity  prevail  if  possible  in  the  ]BattaIion  alone  dictated  my 
ieourse.  I  took  the  ground  that  if  the  subalterns  had  been  con- 
sulted (which  I  took  for  granted)  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  Battalion  that  I  should  set  the  example  to  the  Majors  of  unani- 
mity.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the  name  proposed 
or  to  be  laid  before  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  wai 
the  best  or  not,  if  his  nomination  was  unanimous  it  might  be  the 
Itest  atafce  of  things  practicable  in  the  circumstances,  although  I 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  agreement  with  m^. 
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"When  therefore,  the  Bri^ade-Msgor  had  shown  me  the  requisitionit 
and  I  had  duly  conadered  all  the  circumstances,  I  wrote  two  notee^ 
one  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  requisition  had  been  nuide  aod 
tbe  other  to  our  Senior  Major.  The  former  of  these  was  in  the 
following  words : 

"Hamilton,  10th  November,  1868, 
Tuesday  Evemng. 
•  **  My  dbar  Sib, — ^You  will  receive  a  requisition  from  Officers  of 
tfie  18th  Battalion,  that  your  name  may  be  put  before  the  Govem- 
inent  as  my  successor  as  laeutenant-Colonel  thereof,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  expressing  my  hoi)e  that  you  wiD  accede  to  it. 
"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  interest  in  the  Battalion  will  continue, 
and  that  I  shaU  be  happy  to  co-operate  towards  its  success  so  far  as 
an  outcdder  can." 

The  latter  note  was  of  the  same  date,  and  m  the  following  words : 

^^  Mt  DBAB  Sir, — Though  your  notice  to-day,  was  the  first  I  had 
rf  the  requicdtion  to  *****  I  heard  of  it  otherwise 
diis  afternoon,  and  having  taken  the  whole  position  and  circum- 
stances of  the  battalion  into  my  most  serious  consideration,  I  have 
-ftlt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  him  as  per  copy  withm,  which  please  show 
to  Major  O'Reilly.  As  I  feel  it  will  be  the  best  for  the  interest  of 
yourselves,  as  well  as  of  the  battalion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
jon  and  Major  O'Beilly  take  the  same  course." 

These  notes  were  delivered  on  the  11th  instant,  but  not  being  in 
ibwn  that  day  (it  bemg  the  public  Thanksgiving  Day),  I  heard  no 
ibore  of  the  matter  till  the  12th.  And  what  1  heard  wiD  be  best 
explained,  by  my  ^ving  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  to 
vrhom  the  requisition  had  been  presented. 

**  Mountain,  12ih  November,  1868, 
,  Thursday  Evening. 

*'  Mt  dbar  Sir, — I  received  your  note,  and  would  have  written  a 
line  to  you  before  leaving  town,  but  that  (this  being  the  English 
steamer's  day)  I  was  engrossed  to  the  last  moment. 
^  ^^  In  respect  to  the  Battalion,  further  circumstances  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  which  make  me  advise  you  not  to  act  in  the  matter 
m  you  make  sure  that  a  majority  of  we  officers  wish  you  to  do  so 
— ^as  otherwise  you  mi^t  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Battahon  together. 

^'  I  took  the  course  I  did  of  writing  to  you  and  also  to  the  majoirs 
(as  per  copy  of  my  letter  which  I  now  enclose)  hoping  to  set  the 
iszample  of  unanimity  and  thus  to  redeem  the  grave  error  which 
ihe  Captains  had  committed,  through  ignorance  I  am  willing  to 
tappose. 
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^*  Yoa  are  of  oonne  aw9ire,*frQm  the  Brigade-lCajoc  having  attii*^ 
Teqnest  of  the  Cantams  presented  it  to  you  before  I  liad  seen  it» 
that  I  had  cause  of  the  deepest  offence,  had  I  chosen  to  suppose  the 
^CSaptams  capable  of  intending  disrespect  to  me. 

*^  In  ttie  circumstances,  however,  my  interest  in  the  Battalion  1^ 
me  to  take  the  course  which  I  thou^t  most  likely  to  prevent  otfier 
OjEcers  taking  oflbnce. 

*^  I  hoped  that  the  Mi^jors  would  follow  my  example,  and  I  thought- 
it  Jikely  that  the  Lieutenants  had  been  consulted,  althou^  ny  son 
(an  Ensign)  had  never  heard  of  the  proposed  reqoinlian. 

*^  I  have  now  reason  to  supjpose  that  all  Uie  other  officers  have  iahsi 
irfEmce  at  the  C^ktains,  aoa  I  think  itdae  to  yoa  that  yoa  T 
ibis,  so  that  you  may  act  cautiously/' 


Having  received,  from  the  gentleman  referred  to,  a  note  stating 
Hiat  his  letter  allowing  his  name  to  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency 
Hie  Commander^in^hief,  had  already  been  sent  to  Quebec,  I  address- 
»ihe  following  note  to  him : 

«  Hamiltow,  16th  Nov,,  1868. 

''  Mt  DBA&  Sir,--!  find  that  thirteen  officers  of  the  18th  Battalion 
Iiave  sent  a  protest  to  the  Qovemment  against  any  appoimtmeotjef 
my  successor  until  they,  and  four  others  who  were  not  ooMoksd^ 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  Aeir  opinkms. 

*^  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  a  speeud  public  nwiti^g 
of  the  officers  for  Friday— three  days'  notice  being  required.  M^ 
olgect  is  to  get  greater  unanimily  established,  as  witboat  tins  A» 
Battalion  would  cease  to  exist. 

<^  I  have  also  felt  it  my  duty  to  convey,  both  by  telegraph  and  asB^ 
this  information  to  Government,  and  to  advise  that  time  be  given 
to  get  comparative  unanimity,  as  this  would  be  the  only  chance  of 
the  Battalion  being  kept  together." 

My  telegram  to  Government  was  as  follows : 

^  Haiolton,  16ili  November,  186S. 
**  To  LnrorBNANT-CoiiONBL  Powell, 

Dymtjf-Acb'utant  Q-enerai^  Quebec. 

'^DonH  appoint  my  successor  till  greater  unanimity  is  attamed^. 
ctherwise  the  battalion  will  be  broken  up.  I  am  astonished  to  find 
.tiiat  two-thirds  of  the  Officers  had  never  been  consulted.  I  myself 
was  never  consulted.  I,  however,  overlooked  this;  and,  in  order 
taset  an  example  of  unanimity,  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  to  whopi 
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.4»e  Teqniotion  ww  made,  that  I  vmid  be  tgitA  if  he  aflowed  hia 
juone  to  be  aafamitted.  My  example,  however,  did  not  indaoe  aay 
«ther  Officer,  who  had  not  been  eonsidted,  to  come  in ;  and  ihirieen 
Qfficere  have  aent  yon'a  protest  against  any  appcuntment,  nntil  ttere 
^ja  a  geneial  eonsoltation  of  Officers.  Ihave  seen  it  my  duty  tocall 
.a  special  general  meetijo^  for  Friday.  Three  days'  notioe  were 
.reqnired.  The  only  sale  cooise  of  the  Oovenmisnt  is  not  to  make 
nany  appointment  meantime. 

'^IfiAAO  Bdohahak.'^ 
Uie  following  was  the  reply : 

''  QuBBBO,  nth  Norember,  1868. 

^  To  LOOTIN ANIVOOLQIIBL  BUOHANAN, 

MamiUan. 
^  Telegram  received.  Appointment  will  not  be  made  at  present. 

"Wauckb  PowiLL." 


HUB  amsMBAL  auBsnoir  or  thb  DBF»cn  of  the  fbovincs. 

I  avail  of  this,  as  of  every  proper  occasion,  to  refer  to  the  vital 
qnestion  of  the  proper  defence  of  the  Province.  Hamilton  is  proad 
in  lemembering  how  much  its  former  Member,  the  late  ^  Allan 
HcNab,  did  in  the  militia  organization ;  and  through  the  pre-^mnwt 
energy  of  this  citv,  we  shalT,  I  have  no  donbt,  be  able  to  exert  the 
most  salutary  influence  on  the  well-cenaidered  system  of  defence 
-which  the  Province  looks  to  Parliament  to  mature.  Indeed  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  strong  views  expressed  by  me,  of  the  absdi^ 
jiecessity  of  such  a  IMDlitia  bemg  estoblished  as  would  be  tiie  main 
arm  of  the  Provinces'  defence,  did  much  to  get  Government  to  alter 
its  views  of  last  year,  and  to  declare  for  this  prindiple ;  and  I  have 
only  to  hope  that  my  other  strongly-expressed  conviction  (that  the 
mpenae  of  the  militia  is  one  whiA  JmUd  be raued  ly  a  durecttax^ 
and  should  not  depend  on  the  State  for  the  time  heiw  of  the  Pro- 
nncial  exchequer^  may  equall^r  prevail.  But  rather  than  make  any 
lengthy  remarks  nere  on  uiis  vital  matter,  I  prefer  referring  von  to 
my  speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  11th  September  last,  which  1  shall 
aiqpend  to  this.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  an  organization  as  a 
QE8AT  iciiiiTiA  FORCB,  that  I  think  volunteers  should  be  sent  to  the 
.firontier.  I  think  that  there  shoidd  be  a  principle  adopted  by  which 
there  would,  in  one  month  in  each  year^  (for  titie  whole  thiity  daya 
if  the  Province  can  affi>rd  this)  and  ahooffs  during  war,  be  a  fomnk 
jpf  the  vohmteers  individually  into  the  militia. 
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Hie  militia  and  the  ooimtry  shoiild  be  convertable  terms.  Eye^. 
AQ  in  the  country)  old  and  young,  should  feel  himself  a  nulitub 
man;  and  be  the  more  ready  to  pay  money  towards  the  Province's, 
^defence,  the  less  he  is  able  to  give  bodily  assistance.  There  are  on 
ihe  Militia  Rolls  about  860,000  names :  say  that  we  deduct  a  fluid 
•who  could  plead  disability  for  active  service,  unless  in  time  of  actoil 
war,  and  we  assume  240,000  men  as  our  sedentary  militia — a  num- 
ber every  year  increasing.  It  would  require  a  fourm  of  this  number, 
^r  60,000  men,  to  be  drilled  each  year  for  a  month,  or  for  so  many 
•days  less  as  the  want  of  funds  made  necessary.  The  turning  ou^ 
for  the  time  specified,  of  this  active  force  would  be  eomptdionff 
unless  the  required  number  should  volunteer,  which  no  doubt  woidl 
l>e  the  case,  if  all  is  done  by  Parliament  for  these  defenders  of  tbe 
Province  that  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  mueh  more  tAan  afawrA 
^M)uld  be  got  to  volunteer  for  a  month's  drill  with  pay  at  half  a  dollar 
*a  day;  but  the  preference  of  volunteering  into  the  Active  ItClitia 
^which  would  be  a  thing  so  much  valued  as  to  make  young  met 
volunteer  as  the  means  of  attaining  it)  should  be  ^ven  to  fhD 
volunteer  eompaniety  in  coniuderation  of  their  remaining  embodied 
during  the  whole  year.  I  think  also  that  the  OflScers  of  the  vdmb 
teer  companies  who  volunteer  into  the  Active  Militia,  should  be. 
entitied  to  a  step  higher  rank  in  the  militia  service,  than  that  whi<A 
they  hold  in  the  voluateer  service.  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  is 
as  militiamen,  not  as  members  of  volunteer  companies,  that  I  feel 
'you  should  be  called  upon  for  active  service  ;  my  strong  views  on 
this  poiat  having  been  expressed  in  the  following  words,  in  which  I 
closed  my  explanation  in  Parliament : 

^'  He  (Mr.  Buchanan),  in  conclusion,  denred  to  guard  himself 
against  future,  as  there  have  been  former,  base  attempts  to  repre- 
sent him  as  not  appreciating  the  Volunteer  force.    He  was  himsdf 
a  Volunteer  in  1837,  and  in  1862 — ^his  son  now  carries  the  colouif* 
^  of  the  18th  Battalion — and  no  one  .was  prouder  than  he  was  of  the 
past  history  and  present  energy  of  the  Canadian  Volunteers.  The^ 
•  are  the  dite  of  the  Militia  of  the  Province,  and  their  excellent  spirit 
^wiU,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  leaven  the  whole  body,  should 
occasion  require  it.     Individually,  and  as  individual  companies,  hi 
which  they  act  as  with  one  will,  the^  are  all  that  men  can  be  ;  but 
'StiU,  they  are  VolurUeerdj  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  the 
strict  battalion  discipline,  to  which  they  would  cheerfully  submit,  if 
it  were  necessary,  or  if  they  were  under  the  moral  obligation  of  doing 
their  compulsory  duty  as  militiamen.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  compared  to  the  moral  obKgationy  as  well  as  compvltion^  under 
^which  a  militiaman  acts,  the  promise  to  the  Province  of  the  Volun- 
teers is  more  a  mere  temporaiy  notice  of  intention  ;  and  let  it  al wa^ 
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Im  remembered,  to  &e  credit  of  the  Tolunteer,  that  this  is  a  noiioe 
'  of  intention  to  do  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  military  duty  of 
the  coontiT,  and  more,  therefore,  than  the  comitrj  has  any  right  to 
expect  of  hun.  We  need  not  conceal,  however,  fix>m  ourselves,  that 
when  patriotically  ioining  a  volmiteer  company,  a  not  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  me  volunteers  have  not  stopped  to  reflect  on  the 
relationships  in  life  which  will  prevent  them,  however  willing,  doing 
more  than  their  own  share  of  the  defence  of  the  Province/  All, 
therefore,  that  it  is  safe  to  calculate  is,  that  by  volunteering  the  men 
mean  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  their  own  share  in  the  defence  of 
the  Province,  and  it  is  the  fatal  error  of  the  Administration,  that, 
in  regard  to  invasion,  it  has  been  led  to  depend  on  the  volunteers 
more  than  just  as  individually  splendid  elements  to  render  much 
more  easy  the  rapid  formation  of  a  GREAT  PROVINCIAL 
MILITIA  FORCE." 

PARTING  ADVICE. 

And  now,  in  bidding  the  Battalion  farewell,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
better  show  my  deep  interest  in  the  individuals  composing  it  than 
hj  reminding  them  of  the  following  glorious  passage  in  Hbnby  thi 
Fifth  : — 

^'  Every  subject's  dutv  is  the  King's  ;  but 
"  Every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.     llierefore 
'^  Should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
"  Every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  work  every 
^^  Mote  out  of  his  conscience  ;  and  dying 
^'  So,  Death  is  to  him  advantage  ;  or  not  dying, 
^^  The  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such 
^^  Preparation  was  gained ;  and  in  him  that 
^^  Escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that 
^^  Making  God  so  free  an  offer.  He  let  him 
'^  Outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and 
"  To  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare." 

^'  Volunteers,  as  well  as  professional  soldiers, — ^and  all  men,  as 
soldiers  in  the  common  battle  of  life  who  see  their  comrades  duly 
dropping  around  them, — ^should  ever  keep  these  words  before  them 
as  a  rule  of  duty  and  conduct.  Indeed,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  be 
.  able  to  have  the  same  high  confidence  of  the  existence  in  any  man  of 
lihe  proper  sense  of  duty  to  his  sovereign,  if  I  saw  not  in  nim — a$ 
.  evidence  of  Ms  perpetually  feeUng  himself  in  a  higher  presence  than 
ihat  of  man — that  original  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  famOy — ^that 
fi^eedom  of  soul— -of  which  the  consequence  is  that  proper  self- 
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mqpeet^— that  tiioaghtfol  aoJicitation  for  his  personal  aaS^f  in  im^ 
poDortion  to  the  portion  in  which  he  is  placed— so  well  portmjriid 
jn  tbe  ^orioQS  words  which  I  hare  quoted. 

Isaac  Buohavah. 


JIB.  BUCHAHAN'S  AODBBSS  ON  TBAHSmTriNQ  TO  QOVKBKMSRT  HIS 
BBSIGNATION  AS  USUTBNAJNT-COIiOfiBL  OF  THB  Utti  BAJTAJJ017. 

**  Officers  J  nofHxnnmiirioned  officers  j  and  mm  of  the  IZth  BMaUm- 
Volunteer  Militia: 

«I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  ^o« 
before  I  resigned,  my  regret  at  havmg  prematurely  to  part  wtk 
joa.  And  now  I  can  see  no  good  object  to  be  served  by  entering 
mto  any  more  particulars  than  the  public  have  to  do  with,  for  as  an 
individual  I  sympatliise  with,  and  I  may  say,  less  or  more  approve 
of,  the  things  which  it  were  subversive  of  all  my  self-respect  as  weB 
as  of  my  authority  to  overlook  as  Colonel  of  the  Battalion,  even  jf 
Has  would  not  be  a  violation  of  my  duty  in  that  capacity.  I  noiw 
perfectly  understand  that  the  allegiance  of  independent  compantts 
or  unpaid  voluntoers  can  only  be  to  the  Captain  and  Officers  of  their 
particular  company ;  and  I  prefer  putting  my  resignation  raOier  on 
occurrences  which  were  inevitable  under  the  system  than  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  18th  Battalion,  thus  parting  with  you  on  such  good 
terms  that  hereafter  there  may  be  notUng  to  prevent  us  co-operatang 
together  towards  the  great  object  which  we  have  i»  common.  Indeed 
nothing  would  be  viewed  by  me  a  prouder  achievement  than  here- 
after to  raise  an  independent  company  of  voluntoers,  if  I  had  time  to 
gjive  to  drill. 

^^  There  is  no  greator  admirer  of  tjie  volunteer  system  than  I,  bixt 
it  must  be  a  volmitary  and  not  a  compulsory  system,  otherwise  llieie 
is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere.  To  the  extent  then  that  tliera 
was  eompuleian  in  the  MOitia  Bill  lately  introduced,  the  Ghovefm- 
ment  is  under  a  misunderstandbg;  and  so  great  was  this  munnler- 
standing  that  I  suppose  there  would  under  that  Bill  scarcely  be, a 
Tohmteer.  I  see,  therefore,  that  my  resignation  will  have  as  ifes 
mission  to  proclaim  to  the  Oovemment  with  a  loud  voice  that  mn 
are  volunteerij  and  should  not  be  expected  to  be  more  ;  while  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  having  the  militia  made  suofa  tltfit 
you  can  remain  volunteers.  In  regard  to  our  own  Battalion,  I  csa 
only  further  say  that  m^  interest  in  it  shall  not  cease,  but  that  xKf 
best  assistance  will  be  given  to  whomsoever  the  (jh>vemor-Gaatt& 
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attsy  plea^to  appoint  as  mjr  smccessor,  attbough  I  shall  be  aoxioot 
tcr  awi^en  the  Gk>yemmeiit  to  the  &ct  that  this  volunteer  system 
^otild  be  viewed  rather  as  a  preliminary  orgamzation  for  drill,  or 
as  a  system  of  calling  into  existence  elements  which  may  b^  hereafter* 
sa  placed  as  to  do  good  service  to  their  country ;  it  being  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  present  handful  of  volunteers  could  (or 
ftat  if  it  ^ebled  in  numbers  they  could)  do  what  is  expected  of 
Ifaem,  to  defend  the  firontier.  In  my  speech  to  you  at  the  opening 
•f  our  Drill  Shed,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  its  being  tiie  first  con- 
■ideration  that  aD  volunteer  arrangements  be  such  as  not  to  bxposi 

HJNBULT  THB  LIVSS  OF  THE  ME5,  WHICH  I  AM  NOW  SATISFIED  THH 

FRBSBNT  SYSTEM  WOULD  DO.  On  the  Subject  of  a  new  state  of 
ibingBy  to  which  the  present  system  would  be  an  auxiliary,  I  can 
sufficiently  express  my  view  by  giving  below  a  quotation  from 
7esterda;{r's  Spectator;  and  with  every  good  wish  for  you  as  a  body 
and  individually^ 

^*I  remaby  yours  fidthfully, 

"  Isaac  Buchanah." 
Hamilton,  10th  August,  1863. 


Jktr(»etfr<nn  ^^Spectatof^l  of  yesterday^  describing  thenewMUitim 
Organization  desiderated  by  Mr.  Buchanan  : 

The  MiHtia  question  has  been  somewhat  unexpectedly  brought 
mp  here  in  a  definite  form,  by  a  local  occurrence  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  excite  surprise,  and  give  rise  to  much  remark.  Our  city 
member,  Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  has  felt  it  is  duty  to  the  Provincei 
as  well  as  to  himself,  to  resign  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
«f  the  Thirteenth  Battalion  of  Volunteer  Militia.  His  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  imminent  danger  we  are  in  from  an  efficient  Militia 
system  being  prevented  by  one  apparently  being  in  existence^ 
whough  it  is  a  system  amounting  to  nothing  as  a  main  arm  of  de- 
fence, while  fitted  to  do  admirable  service  as  an  auxiliary.  The  total 
unfitness  of  independent,  unpaid  volunteers  for  battalion  organizai* 
iion  is  the  great  &ct  to  winch  Mr.  Buchanan  has  become  alive* 
It  is  obvious  that  if  volunteers  were  in  the  least  jealous  of  contrd 
hy  a  Colonel  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  there  could  be  very  little  hope 
fer  any  other  man  receiving  sufficient  consideration.  It  appeeM 
that  in  addition  to  finding  a  large  amount  of  Drill  room,  Mr.  Bu* 
•ehanan  was  miunly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Drilt* 
Shed,  which  refieots  such  credit  on  Hamilton;  that  he  {wecured 
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aad  paid  out  of  hk  own  pocket  an  experienced  militaryttfficer  9m 
Adjutant ;  that  in  order  to  make  the  Battalion  unifarm^  he  agreed 
to  relieve  the  Oovemment  of  the  pajment  of  aiz  dollars  tp  ea^ 
man  of  the  Itifle  and  Highland  Companies  ;  that  at  his  own  expense 
he  sent  abroad  for  a  set  of  splendid  Kegimental  colours,  and  a  Flute 
and  Drum  band ;  that  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  esprit  de  carp9  eT 
the  Battalion,  he  was  the  means  of  gettmg  up  an  Officer's  club, 
with  a  monthly  Mess  dinner ;  and  aD  must  know  that  in  giving  so 
much  of  his  time,  he  was  giving  that  on  which  no  money  value  could 
be  placed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  one  possessing  le« 
iiduence  could  have  got  on  so  well  as  Colonel  Buchanan. 

The  error  lies  at  the  root  of  the  system.  Unpiud  volunteering 
does  not  seem  capable  of  being  carried  out  in  discipline  when  it  goea 
beyond  the  Oompanjf.  The  aSegiance  is  to  the  Company  not  to  tlie 
Ke^ment.  In  such  case  the  same  discipline  is  impossible  as  in  the 
Line.  The  unpaid  volunteer  is  necessarily  too  independent.  He  can 

Sive  his  Captain  two  months'  notice,  and  quit.  Mr.  Sandfield  Mao- 
ouald's  BUI  may,  perhaps,  alter  tins ;  he  proposed  in  his  former 
Bill  that  young  men  should  volunteer  for  five  years,  and  only  leave 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral ;  but  tfthU  were  adopted 
there  would  be  no  volunteere.  In  this  we  think  the  volunteers  are 
right,  and  so  thinks  Mr.  Buchanan.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
can  practically  be  no  allegiance,  except  to  the  officer  whose  influ- 
ence raised  them.  We  ^ue  unpud  volunteering  as  a  practical 
institution,  very  admirable  and  suitable  for  Canada ;  but  unpaid 
volunteering,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  a  matter  generally  speaking 
of  independent  companies.  This,  we  understand  to  he  Mr.  &i- 
chanan's  view.  He  does  not  wonder  at  the  difficulties  he  has  had ; 
but  it  does  not  prevent  his  feeling  that  self-respect  requires  him  to 
resign  even  if  his  loss  of  confidence  in  the  system  did  not  make  this 
imperative.  We  understand  his  idea  to  be  that  there  should  be 
Battalion  Drill  by  a  Drill  Instructor  or  by  the  Captains  in  rotation, 
and  the  field  cffieere^  all  to  he  pro/esHonal  men^  shoidd  only  he 
appointed  when  they  are  called  into  the  field  for  active  eerviee.  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  this  is  the  only  footing  on  which  the  lives  of  the 
men,  when  taken  to  the  frontier,  would  be  safe.  If  volunteer 
officers  wish  promotion  over  the  rank  of  Captain,  they  should  get  it 
in  the  militia. 

But  the  main  point  now  brought  up  is,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  feels 
that  he  dare  no  longer,  by  remaining  Colonel  of  a  volunteer  Batta* 
lion,  appear  to  approve  of  a  system  which  constitutes  volunteers  the 
main  defence  of  the  Province.  As  auxiliaries  no  man  values  them 
more  than  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  thev  must  be  no  more  than  otm&a- 
fie$»    He  thinks  that  a  Provincial  Militia,  worthy  of  the  Province^ 
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■hoold  te  organised  withoat  delay,  and  oor  present  Tolnnteering 
preserved  as  an  aunliary,  more  of  a  looal  character  bemg  given  to 
it — ^diat  is,  its  first  duty  to  be  local  protection,  although  it  should  be 
ioi  the  power  of  the  Uovemor-General  as  Commander-in-Chief  to 
<irgan]ze  the  unpiud  volunteers  into  Battalions  and  send  them  to  the- 
"frontier  in  case  of  necessity.  To  expect  volunteers  without  pay  to- 
do  more  than  this  is  quite  illusory.  A  high  military  authority  has^ 
characterized  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's  Bill,  proposed  last  spring, 
as  cheating  a  standing  army  without  pay^  and  with  every  discour- 
agement in  fine  and  otherwise^  to  the  volunteer  that  seems  possible 
to  be  conceived!  Mr.  Buchanan  has  become  satisfied  that  me  Mili* 
tia,  when  on  duty,  must  be  paid  and  enjoy  certain  privileges ;  pos- 
sessed of  these  he  hopes  that  enough  woula  volunteer,  as  is  the  case 
in  England,  to  prevent  the  necessily  of  balloting,  which  is  of  course 
the  only  alternative.  MR.  BdCHANAN  INSISTS  THAT  ALL 
SHOULD  BE  TAXED  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MIIJ. 
TIA  FORGE,  leaving  the  volunteers  to  be  provided  for  bv  the 
Government  as  at  present,  although  eventually  the  localities  should 
take  over  their  expense. 

Mr.  Buchanan  feels  that  in  regard  to  finding  the  means,  THE 
MATTER  IS  VERT  WRONGFULLY  MINGLED  UP  WITH 
THE  PROVINCIAL  EXCHEQUER,the  defence  of  the  Province 
being  really'  not  a  matter  so  much  for  the  Government  as  for  the 
.peojue.  It  IS  not  so  much  to  protect  the  Government  that  assistance 
10  required  from  Canadians  to  the  British  troops  ;  it  is  the  defence 
of  the  people  and  their  property  that  requires  this.  No  expense 
diould  be  gone  to  that  is  not  necessary,  but  our  lives  and  property 
must  be  protected,  and  the  people  should,  through  a  small  per-cen- 
iage  on  w  assessment  rolls j  annually  raise  the  amount  in  we  loca- 
lities, and  ,pay  it  over  to  the  Provincial  Government  for  distribution, 
according  to  the  Statute,  among  the  Provincial  Militia.  As  MR. 
BUCHANAN  SAYS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY—PERSONAL AS  WELL  AS  REAL— SHOULD  DE- 
FEND THE  COUNTRY.  He  calculates  that  an  eighth  of  one  per 
.  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  all  assessable  property  would 
support  a  strong  militia.  This  is  clearly  something  which  we  have 
in  our  power,  and  if  we  refuse  to  do  it  we  must  not  be  astonished  if 
ttie  loyalty  of  Canada  is  impugned  in  England. 

{wc.  Buchanan's  speech  in  Parliament  on  11th  September,  vrillf 
be  published  separately,  as  Miutia  Brochurb,  No.  2,  together  with 
some  other  details  of  the  Means  of  Defence^  on  which  the  Provincd 
should  insist.  Whatever  these  Brochures  produce  will  be  applied 
.  as  contributions  towards  a  fund  for  the  Monument  in  the  Oore^  by 
ibe  Milita  and  Volunteers,  which  has  been  talked  of,  to  the  late 
C!olonel,  the  Honourable  Sir  AUan  N.  MacNab,  Baronet.] 
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▲  LBTTEB  TO  THE  SIGHT  HONOUaABLfi  C.  B.  AODERLET»  M JP.,  OH  TBh 
HELATI0N8  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  HEB  C0IX>NIE8.  BTTHB  HOHOUBABLB 
JOSEPH  HOWS»  riUCMIBB  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  • 

London,  Dee.  24, 1882. 
DiAR  Sir, 

Just  before  leaying  England  in  January  last,  I  read  a  letter 
addressed  by  jou  to  t£e  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  on  the  present  rela- 
tions of  England  with  her  Colonies. 

A  short  time  ago  a  firiend  put  into  my  hands  a  seeond  edition  of 
diat  letter^  prefaced  by  some  observations  suggested  by  the  rejecti<m 
of  the  Militia  Bill  submitted  by  the  late  Ministry  to  tiie  Parliament 
of  Canada. 

While  I  acknowledge  that  this  brochure  has  been  written  with 
great  skill  and  ii^enuity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  commendable  modera- 
tion, I  regret  to  be  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  North 
American  Provinces,  and  to  the  Empire  at  large,  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived. 

If  I  understand  your  argument,  drawn  from  the  History  of  the 
old  Thii'teen  Colonies,  it  is  this :  AH  those  Colonies  provided  for 
their  own  defence,  and  kept  up  standing  armies,  or  maintained  a 
well-disciplined  ndlitia,  wherewith  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians^ 
with  little  or  no  cost  to  the  mother  country  ;  and,  therefore,  the  five 
e^dsting  colonies  of  British  America,  and  all  tiie  other  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  Empire,  ought  to  do  the  same. 

Granting,  for  the  moment,  the  accuracy  of  your  historical  re- 
search, and  the  entire  premises  on  which  you  found  this  argument, 
ought  not  every  British  statesman  and  every  right-thinking  man  to 
whom  you  appeal  in  these  islands  to  ask,  what  were  the  results  of 
that  system  ?  Read  them  in  the  early  history  of  those  thirteoR 
Colonies.  From  their  first  foundation  down  to  the  Revolution,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Empire  at  all, — or  to 
have  been  ruled  or  guided  upon  any  system  offering  the  lightest 
hope  or  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  amicable  relations. 

Founded  by  grasping  speculators,  who  desired  to  enrich  thenn 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  mother  country,  or 
planted  by  Englishmen  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  at  home» 
they  knew  but  littie  of  the  fostering  care  of  a  maternal  government 
from  the  first.     Their  early  history  is  the  history  of  backstairs  iiH 

'       ■'  .  ■  ■    .1  ■  ■  I ■ I       I       I      I  ■■»    Wfc 

*.  PuMitfaed  b/  the  Brittoh  North  AiMrieafr  AeioelftUMi  of  LiwdeD  <G;  R) 
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fiuwCQ  aad  iatrigae — the  rights  aad  interests  of  the  colonists  being 
«teisiially  perilled  or  sacrificed  by  the  mischievous  interference  (S 
ik»  pi»rqgative.  They  rarely  knew  the  majesty  of  England  in  any 
of  its  graceful  or  benignant  aspects.  The  people  of  England,  in 
tlMNie  ^ySyhad  but  little  liberty  themselves.  The  Colonies  had  no 
xeaponsible  government.  The  transatlantic  Britons  had  no  faith  in 
the  British  bayonet  as  a  symbol  of  order,  freedom  and  civilization. 
They  had  seen  it,  but  too  recently,  red  with  the  blood  of  martyis 
for  opiniom^s  sake,  and  bristling  round  every  form  of  despotic  usurpa- 
tion.  Indians  in  the  wood,  and  Frenchmen  on  the  finontier,  were 
dangerous  enemies,  but  those  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  had 
braced  themselves  to  encounter  ana  subdue.  Those  perils  were 
external,  but  what  they  most  feared  was  the  internal  danger  of  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  backed  by  British 
soldiers  in  their  midst.  The  red  coat  was  ever  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  in  the  New  England  States ;  and,  as  the  Gover- 
nors sent  out  from  home  were  continually  menacing  their  charters^ 
coming  into  collision  with  their  general  courts,  and  trying  every 
variety  of  sap  and  mine  by  which  the  peculiar  frame-work  of  those 
democracies  might  be  shattered  and  overthrown ;  and  as  the  British 
soldiers  were  the  janizaries  of  the  Governors,  rather  than  the  guar- 
dians of  public  liberty,  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  old  Colonies  was 
this — ^the  fewer  soldiers  the  better ;  and  this  feeling  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  in  all  the  legislation, 
correspondence  and  military  organization  of  the  period,  finally  cul- 
minated into  armed  resistance ;  and,  when  blood  was  shed,  and  tea 
destroyed,  and  minutemen  and  soldiers  were  shooting  each  other 
all  along  that  country  road,  which  is  now  a  beautiful  carriage  driv« 
from  Lexington  to  Boston,  the  Provincials  reaped  the  advantage  of 
their  military  training,  and  justified  the  policy  which  you  approve ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  without  perceiving  that  they  had  objects  in 
view  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  you  profess  to  have  at  heart. 

That  you  are  a  loyal  gentieman  I  know,  but  if  I  did  not  know 
it,  I  should  certainly  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  evidence  of  a  deoLre  to 
keep  ttus  Empire  together,  in  your  strong  recommendation  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  pursue  towards  those  noble  groups  of 
Colonies  which  make  up,  what  the  IHmes  aptiy  styles,  ^^  that  mys- 
terious unity  called  the  British  Empire,"  the  very  policy  which 
alw4i^a  perilled  the  allegiance  of,  and  ultimately  lost  to  us,  the 
splendid  provinces  which  now  form  the  United  or  Disunited  States. 

But,  if  we  had  only  lost  those  Provinces  by  toleratmg  or  encou- 
ngoig  the  system  you  advocate ;  if,  when  they  had  established  their 
Independence,  tiie  genial  influences  of  a  common  origin  and  of  old 
inbODBl  relations  had  been  re-established ;  if  they  had  treated  the 
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Bevolationary  war  98  Englislimen  do  the  Wan  of  the  Roaes,  or  aff 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  do  the  old  Border  Conflicta,  as  the  con^ 
mon  treasury  of  History,  Poeby,  and  Romance,  but  not  of  Utter 
feeling ;  if  they  had  earned  into  practice  the  wise  saying  of  a  gallant 
American  Commander  in  China,  now  a  Confederate  C^eftain,  aikl 
remembered  on  all  occasions,  or  even  on  great  occasi<ms,  ^^  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water ;"  if  they  had  given  ns,  what  our  Gol<Hiie8 
invariably  give  us,  their  moral  support  to  our  diplomacy  and  thdr 
material  aid,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  in  times  of  perS,  then  I 
will  fireely  admit  that  your  argument  would  be  divested  of  half  its 
danger.  The  Colonies  could  not  be  preserved  by  your  system,  but, 
if  they  were  friendly  nations  when  they  were  gone,  to  part  with 
them  might  onlv  be  a  question  of  dignity  and  convenience.  Bn^and 
might  still,  in  her  isolation,  be  re^rded  as  the  mother  of  nati<»8, 
and  be  treated  with  all  courtesy  and  respect.  The  Empire  would  be 
gone  but,  if  secure  of  the  chivalrous  support  of  the  outlying  Pro- 
vinces, the  Islands  might  be  safe. 

But  let  us  borrow  again  the  stem  lessons  of  history.  Did  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  cease  to  chew  the  old  roots  of  bitterness  ?  Did 
tiiey  turn  to  Old  England,  as  a  lady  turns  to  her  mother  after  an 
elopement,  when  she  is  married  and  settled  and  all  is  forgotten  and 
forgiven  ?  Is  it  not  almost  incredible  with  what  persistent  suspcioiL 
and  mistrust  every  movement  of  the  Imperial  (rovemment  has  been 
regarded  in  that  country  ever  since  the  recognition  of  ito  Indepen- 
dence ?  Have  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  been  without  a 
grievance  ?  Has  not  their  diplomacy  been  most  aggresrave  ?  Did 
they  not  fall  upon  the  rear  of  England  in  1812,  when  her  fincmt  waB 
presented  to  the  powerful  armies  and  skilful  European  organisation 
of  the  first  Napoleon  ?  Were  not  their  sympathizers  flung  acroas 
our  frontiers  during  the  political  distorbances  of  Canada  in  1837  ? 
Was  not  their  whole  moral  support  given  to  Russia  during  the  Ori-^ 
mean  War  ?  Were  we  not,  last  year,  openly  insulted  and  defied, 
and  only  saved  from  the  cost  of  another  conflict  bjr  the  vigour  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  the  divided  condition  of  their  country,  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  their  forces  by  land  and  sea  7  Does  not  every  organ 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  come  to  us  by  every  mail 
charged  with  menace  and  hostility  to  England  ?  What  have  we 
gained,  then,  by  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  that  should 
induce  us  to  train  the  Colonies  that  remain  to  follow  their  example 
and  prepare  for  separation  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  under  the  system 
you  advocate,  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  maintamed  a  doubtful  alle- 
giance to  this  country  ?  Is  it  not  also  equally  clear  that  the  troops 
Siey  trained,  when  the  struggle  came,  were  to  a  man  enemies  to  the 
British  Crown  ?  And  is  it  not  painfully  apparent  that,  as  the  results  oT 
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the  system  you  advocate,  the  Mother  Country  lost  all  the  advanti^e 
of  her  early  colonizationy  and  trained  rich  and  flourishing  comma- 
nities  to  regard  her  with  feelings  of  hostility  more  implacable  and 
ondying  than  those  which  her  government  is  called  to  confront  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

1  am  troly  amazed  that  a  gentleman  of  your  keenness  of  percep- 
tion and  great  political  experience,  can  be  so  self-deceived  as  to 
press,  at  this  time  of  da^,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that,  in  every 
aspect  in  which  we  view  it,  has  proved  so  disastrous. 

Let  us  examine  it  in  relation  to  finance.  The  cost  of  the  first 
American  War  was  jS104,681,218  ;  simple  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
on  this  sum  would  amount  to  £240,021,996.  £50,000,000  were 
spent  in  the  Second  American  War.  The  interest  firom  1815  to 
1862  would  be  £117,500,000.  Here  we  have  then,  in  round 
numbers,  the  enormous  sum  of  £616^784,432  which  Great  Britain 
has  lost  by  training  Colonies  in  the  mode  which  you  recommend. 
Even  if  this  country  had  assumed  the  task  of  defending  the  old 
Colonial  firontiers,  of  beating  off  the  French,  and  occasionally  chas- 
tiamg  the  Indians,  enormous  sums  of  money  might  have  been  saved. 
It  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  speculate,  at  this  late  period,  as  to  what 
might  have  been  tiie  results  of  a  different  system.  Had  timely  con- 
cessions been  made ;  had  self-government  been  firankly  conceded, 
had  the  British  soldier  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  mind  as  the 
representative  of  order,  and  the  friend  of  freedom, — ^who  can  doubt 
ihat  the  first  American  War  would  never  have  occurred, — ^that  the 
second,  which  grew  out  of  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the 
first,  might  have  been  avoided.  Even  had  a  period  arrived  when 
political  separation  became  a  convenience  or  a  necessity,  it  might 
nave  been  arranged  by  friendly  negociation ;  and  an  alUaoice,  offen- 
mve  and  defensive,  between  tibe  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  would  probably  have  insured  freedom  of  commerce 
and  perpetual  amity  and  good  will.  The  British  troops  might  have 
been  withdrawn,  marching  to  their  places  of  embarkation  to  the 
soiind  of  merry  music,  and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  self^ 
feliant  communities  whose  earlv  struggles  they  had  shared,  whose 
industrial  development  they  had  protected,  whose  liberties  they  had 
never  menaced,  whose  blood  they  had  never  shed.  Though  it  may 
be  too  late  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  resulted  from  applying 
to  the  old  thirteen  Colomes  the  system  which  now  obtains,  no  man 
can  deny  that  the  old  one,  which  you  would  substitute  for  the  mo- 
dem, bore  nothing  but  bitter  finit,  and  is  condemned  by  every  page 
of  our  old  Colonial  history- 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  the  modem  system  works.  Great  Britain, 
to  maintain  her  portion  as  a  first-rate  European  power,  is  compelled 
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to.keep  up  a  respectable  standing  army.  While  Russia  maintains 
a  standing  army  of  486,000  men — and  France,  England's  nearest 
nei^bour,  with  a  chief  of  unriralled  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  soaring 
ambidon  at  her  head,  can  call  into  the  field  in  a  few  days  680,000 
men— could  England,  if  she  had  not  a  Colony  m  the  worlds  hold 
any  but  a  yery  inferior  European  position  with  an  army  of  less  than 
100,000  in  peaceful  times  ?  Could  she  defend  her  soil  from  in- 
trusion and  insult,  in  case  of  war,  with  less  ?  If  she  could  not,  then 
the  Army  Estimates  would  not  be  much  reduced  eyen  if  she  threw 
off  her  colonies  to-morrow.  The  legions  might  come  home,  and  the 
outlying  portions  of  this  great  Empire  might  be  left  to  drift  into 
new  alliances  and  hostile  connexions,  but  the  legions  would  be 
wanted  to  defend  the  British  Islands,  without  the  moral  support  or 
material  aid  of  millions  of  human  beings,  ruthlessly  seyered  from  aO 
actiye  interest  in  their  success,  by  being  told  that  their  friendship 
was  not  worth  preserving. 

It  is,  then,  foUy  to  suppose  that  the  Provinces,  having  no  poww 
to  protect  their  interests  by  diplomacy,  and  no  voice  in  determining 
the  policy  out  of  which  hostilities  may  arise,  would  ever  consent  to 
keep  up  standing  armies,  to  waste  theu*  revenues,  and  to  assume  the 
burden  of  their  own  defence  in  any  wars  that  England  might  pro- 
voke. To  enforcevour  policy  would  engender  ill  feeling,  and  ulti- 
mate separation.  The  boy  who  is  asked  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  is 
driven  from  the  homestead  because  he  lacks  the  strength,  may  still 
love  the  scenery  which  charmed  his  eye,  and  the  old  trees  that 
shaded  the  ijhreshold  from  which  he  has  been  driven,  but  to  expect 
him  to  love  very  much  the  brethren  who  expelled  him,  would  be  to 
hope  rather  more  from  human  nature  than  is  warranted  by  our  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  The  Provinces,  once  separated  upon  such 
an  issue,  there  would  be  an  end  of  friendship,  of  mutual  sympathy, 
and  co-operation. 

<*  To  be  wroth  with  those  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madaess  ia  the  hraia." 

The  greater  the  affection  the  more  intense  the  hatred,  ^le 
Colonies,  whose  pride  had  been  thus  wounded — whose  birthright  had 
been  denied — whose  friendship  had  been  undervalued — who  had  been 
east,  like  Ishmael,  without  the  charmed  circle  of  home-thoughts 
and  filial  obligation — ^would  form  new  ties,  and  contract  Transat- 
lantic, Asiatic,  or  European  alliances.  Friends  and  sympathizers 
enough,  believe  me,  they  would  soon  find ;  and  they  would  grow 
and  flourish,  but  vnth  their  growth  would  grow  also  t^e  root  of  bit- 
terness ;  and  at  least  one  generation  of  Englishmen  would  have  to 
die,  perhaps  twenty,  before  this  national  eviction  was  forgotten  or 
fcr^yen. 
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Take  the  group  of  Provinces  whicli  I  know  best.  For  a  centorj 
tiieir  inbabitants  have  lived  under  the  Crown  of  England,  but  for 
onlj  twenty  years  of  that  long  period  have  they  had  constitutional 
control  over  their  internal  affisdrs.  Over  their  relations  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  they  have  at  this  moment  no  control.  Though  Cali- 
fornia, three  thousand  miles  away,  is  represented,  at  Washington — 
though  Algeria  is  represented  at  Paris — the  noble  North  American 
Provinces,  with  their  boimdless  territory  and  resources,  and  four 
millions  of  people,  have  no  representation  in  London.  Tou  admit 
tLS  to  representation  in  your  Industrial  Exhibitions,  but  from  thsct 
great  arena  of  intellectual  display  on  wbich  the  finer  mmds  of 
North  America  and  of  all  the  Colonies  might  occasionaDv  shed 
some  lustre,  you  carefully  exclude  us.  Our  columns  of  gold  and 
our  pyramids  of  timber  may  rise  in  your  crystal  pabces,  but  our 
statesmen  in  the  great  councils  of  the  Empire,  never. 

Our  courts  may  exhibit  the  boundless  resources  and  advanced 
civilization  of  the  Colonies,  but  the  men  they  produce  you  regard  aa 
inferior  at  all  times,  except  when  the  Empire  is  to  be  defended ; 
then  they  are  to  be  tasked  beyond  their  strength,  and  are  expected 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship,  from  which  at  all  other  times 
they  are  carefully  excluded.    Is  tins  fair  ?    Is  it  just? 

You  will  not  deny  that  Norway  and  Wurtemburg,  with  their  mfl- 
lion  and  a  half  of  people — Saxony,  with  its  two  millions — even 
Oldenburg  and  Brunswick,  with  their  quarter  of  a  million,  are 
treated  in  England  with  a  deference  and  distinction  never  accorded 
in  this  country  to  the  North  American  Province^,  with  their  four 
millions.  The  people  of  these  States  are  foreigners ;  we  are  only 
Englishmen  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Does  it  never 
occur  to  you  that  you  ought  to  elevate  us  to  the  full  dignity  of  citi- 
zenship, before  you  call  upon  us  to  assume  all  its  burthens  ? — ^(hat, 
before  you  ask  us  to  share  with  you  all  the  peril  and  cost  of  Empire, 
you  should  share  with  us  its  honours  and  distinctions  ?  In  the 
i^mple  French  ballad,  Jeannette  expresses  her  opinion — 

**  Thftt  those  who  make  the  war, 
Should  be  the  men  to  fight." 

Whenever'  the  war  is  made,  Mr.  Adderley  makes  it,  and  Mr. 
Howe  is  called  upon  to  shoulder  his  rifle  and  do  duiy  upon  the 
frontier  where  Mr.  Adderley  is  never  seen.  Is  this  fair  ?  Yet,  if 
I  understand  your  argument,  it  is  this  :  Whenever  war  is  declared 
by  this  country  the  North  Americans  must  defend  their  own. 
Let  us  change  places  for  a  year,  and  your  hasty  judgment  would  be 
corrected  by  your  own  feelmgs  and  experience. 

But  we  are  told  the  old  Colonies  did  this,  and  where  is  the  hard- 
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flhip  ?  I  haye  already  ahow&  you  what  became  of  the  old  Colo- 
nies, bat  will  now  show  you  what,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
become  of  the  North  American  group  if  *your  adyice  were  to 
preyail. 

The  old  thirteen  Colonies  had  to  fight  Indian  tribes  scattered 
tfirough  the  woods,  and  the  French  on  the  frontiers,  without  roads, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  settlements.  These  wars  were  wars 
of  outposts  and  excursions.  Their  enemies — braye  and  sayage 
enough,  I  admit — ^rarely  made  their  appearance  in  any  yery  large 
numbers.  If  the  whole  Six  Nations,  or  Philip's  subjects,  en  masse^ 
were  paraded  to-morrow,  the  State  of  Maine  would  crush  them  all ; 
and  the  militia  of  Noya  Scotia  ought  to  be  a  match  for  all  the  soldiers 
that  New  France  could  haye  mustered  at  any  period  in  our  old  Pro- 
yincial  history.  But  when  you  ask  us  to  defend  ourselyes  agunst 
thirty  or  eyen  against  twenty  millions  of  people  of  our  own  race, 
whose  settlement  and  ciyilization  precedes  our  own  by  a  hundred 
years — who,  forty  years  ago,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  main- 
tain war  on  land  and  sea  for  three  years  agamst  the  whole  power 
of  Oreat  BritaiD — ^you  ask  us  to  do  that  which  is  simply  unreason- 
able and  unjust.  If  this  be  expected  or  asked,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Queen's  name  is  to  us  no  longer  a  tower  of  strength — ^that 
the  imperial  Goyemment  abdicates  dominion  in  North  America. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  diplomacy  of  England  is  to  inyolye  us  in 
foreign  quarrels,  and  that  the  arms  of  England  are  not  to  be 
employed  in  our  defence  ?  It  is  most  unfair  to  tell  us  that  because 
the  old  thirteen  Colonies  defended  themselyes  against  a  few  thou- 
sand French  and  Indians,  the  fiye  Proyinces  of  British  America 
are  to  fight  twenty  or  thirty  States,  with  a  population  of  thirty  nul- 
lions.  The  idea  is  preposterous,  and  can  neyer  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  Goyemment  and  Parliament  of  England. 

Should  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  settie  down  under 
separate  forms  of  Goyemment  to-morrow,  it  is  clear  that,  though 
our  danger  may  be  diminished,  the  odds  will  still  be  fearfully 
against  us.  We  shall  eyen  then  haye  twenty  millions  of  people, 
actiye,  enterprising  and  sagacious  on  our  flank,  with  a  nayy  only 
inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  an  army  familiar 
with  war,  of  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  a  straggle  for  the  sanctity  of  our 
soil  and  for  the  freedom  of  our  homesteads,  we  could  not  now  make 
a  gaQant  defence  eyen  against  this  mighty  power. 

The  people  of  the  Southem  States  have  taught  us,  eyen  if  we 
had  not  leamt  before  in  the  history  of  Scotiand,  of  Holland,  and  of 
Switzerland,  what  may  be  done  by  a  high-spirited  and  detennined 
people,  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  against  fearful  odds  and  yastlj 
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superior  numbers.  K  driven  to  do  it,  we  could  fight  and  die  in 
unequal  combats  on  our  frontiers.  We  could  retire  to  our  river 
lieads,  thick  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses,  we  could  even  fail 
back  upon  our  fit)zen  regions ;  and  we  might,  if  our  arms  were 
blessed  bj  Providence,  in  the  end  weary  out  the  enemj  and  win 
an  honourable  peace  and  secure  our  independence.  But  is  it  not 
apparent  that  what  has  happened  to  the  Virginians  would  happen 
to  us  ?  Our  cities  would  be  captured,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our 
bridges  would  be  blown  up,  our  railways  destroyed.  The  women 
of  British  North  America,  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  as  for 
their  purity  of  thought,  would  become  a  prey  to  a  soldiery  largely 
drawn  from  the  re^se  of  society  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Our  commerce  would  be  destroyed,  our  improvements  stopped,  our 
whole  society  disorganized.  But,  whatever  its  issue,  when  the 
war  was  over,  trust  me  that  that  portion  of  the  British  family  who 
had  sought  our  subjugation,  who  had  shed  our  blood,  traversed  our 
country,  and  outraged  our  women,  would  stand  higher  in  our  esti- 
mation than  that  o&er  branch  of  the  family,  who,  from  craven  fear 
or  calculating  selfishness,  had  left  us  to  contend  with  such  fearful 
odds,  who,  &lse  to  the  fraternal  traditions  of  a  hundred  years,  to 
the  dorious  unity  of  our  common  histoir,  to  the  dead  Englishmen 
and  British  Americans,  lying  side  by  side  at  Ghrystler's  Farm  and 
Chateauguay,  at  Bloody  Greek  and  Queenston,  false  to  the  modem 
union  of  hearts,  not  pens,  ratified  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  in  every 
large  city  of  British  America,  when  Queen  Victoria's  son,  the 
future  sovereign  of  this  Empire,  accepted  the  homage  of  our  peo-. 
pie,  who  hailed  His  Royal  Highness  as  the  representative  of  our 
iimpire's  unity^  and  who  believed  that  protection  and  allegiance 
were  reciprocal  obli^tions. 

Far  better  would  it  be,  if  this  were  to  be  the  result  of  the 
amended  relations  which  you  propose,  that  England  should  at  once 
say  to  North  America,  assume  the  management  of  your  own  foreign 
relations.  Send  your  own  Ministers  to  London,  to  Washington,  or 
wherever  else  you  please.  We  will  admit  you  to  the  status  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  but  we  can  no  longer  burthen  our  Treasury 
with  your  defence  or  hazard  the  contmgencies  of  a  more  intimate 
union.  When  this  was  said  of  course  no  Englishman  could  confront 
the  world  with  the  calm  self-respect  which  marks  his  demeanour 
now.  The  Russian  woman,  who,  to  save  her  own  life,  flung  her 
babes  to  the  wolves,  was  slain  by  her  friends  and  neighbours.  This 
people  might  escape  the  punishment,  but  their  turpitude  would  be 
none  the  less.  On  this  point  I  speak  strongly,  but  I  speak  as  I 
feel.  My  life  has  been  spent  in  developmg  the  principles  and 
|)olicy  by  which  this  great  Empire  may  be  kept  together ;  and^ 
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just  when  the  Provinces,  content  witfi  weH  regnlatod  setf-gorem- 
ment  and  hononntble  imperial  rdationB,  are,  perhape  for  m  Sank 
time  in  the  worid's  history,  promg  that  Bri^h  Institationa  as  well 
aB  a  Britiflh  population  may  safelj  be  transplanted,  that  an  Sn^ish- 
man  may  go  abroad  anywhere,  and  cany  with  hhn  veneration  for 
his  Sovereign,  aflRwtion  for  his  brethren,  and  love  for  hk  native 
land,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  self-government  under  the 
old  flag,  is  it  not  hard  to  see  this  magnificent  system,  of  which  tiie 
<«  Colonial  Courts  "  and  tiie  Lancashire  subscriptions  are  but  the 
font-firuits,  rudely  shaken  by  speculative  politicians,  or  perilled  hf 
such  taunts  and  dissensions  as  have  lN»en  of  late  too  rifo  iik 
England  ¥ 

Talk  of  defending  the  Colonies, — I  hope  to  live  to  see  tiie  day 
when  tiie  outiying  F^vinces  of  the  Empire  will  as  frediy  send  timr 
contingents  for  the  defonce  of  these  Islands,  as  tiiey  have  this  year 
sent  their  treasures  to  your  Ciystal  Palace,  and  their  cheerfal  con- 
tributions to  your  distressed  manufiicturing  towns.  The  anti^cokK 
idal  feeling  has  been  assumed  to  be  strongest  among  those  who,  m 
this  count^,  are  known  as  the  Manchester  School  of  Politicians. 
If  this  be  so,  and  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is,  then  what  a  pregnant 
answer  may  be  drawn  from  tiie  noble  manifestations  of  national 
foeling,  as  contradintinguished  from  mere  local  obUgatidns,  by 
which  our  country's  annals  have  been  illustrated  within  a  month. 

When  Lancashire  is  invaded  by  the  Republicans,  who,  at  a  £a- 
tance  of  three  thousand  miles  have  power  to  stop  their  looms  and 
dose  their  factories,  when  gaunt  &mine  stalks  through  her  streets^ 
when  hunger  makes  wan  faces  and  weak  frames  which  pestHenCe 
tiireatens  to  devour,  does  aU  En^and  fold  its  arms  and  say  to  tiie 
Lancastrians,  defend  yourselves,  protect  yourselves,  (tea  yrai^ 
selves?  Does  Scotland  or  Ireland  say  tUs?  Do  the  outi^ring 
Provinces  say  so  7  No  !  Thauks  be  to  iimighty  Ood  tiiat  ibia 
has  been  nowhere  said.  The  whole  Empire  has  rushed  to  the  rdidt 
of  Lancashire,  and  that  noble  Principality  is  saved.  With  such  na 
example  before  him  mH  any  Manchester  man  or  any  otiier  EngHsb- 
man  say  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Nova  Scotians  or  New 
Brunswickers,  or  even  to  tiuree  nuUions  of  Canadians,  defend  yb«ir- 
selves  against  twenty  millions  of  Bepublicans,  whenever  our  difdo* 
ttacy,  over  which  you  have  had  no  control,  fails  to  avert  a  war. 
No !  tiiis  will  never  be  said,  until  the  Britons  of  the  present  hour 
are  as  abject  as  those  whose  *^  groans  "  for  more  Roman  soMiers 
provoke  our  laughter  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history.  I  grant  you 
ttiat  all  England  has  assumed  tiiat  Lancashire  should  hdip  herself  ;^ 
and  I  at  once  concede  that,  to  the  foil  extent  of  their  ability,  any  of 
the  Provinces  that  have  or  are  likely  to  become  the  seat  of 
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rilctald,  ta  tiie  utmost  extent  of  th^  meaas,  provide  fi>r  their  own 
cMmiio6. 

I  shall,  bj  and  bye,  show  that  whatever  may  hare  been  done  in 
edier  paHa  of  the  Bmpire,  the  British  Americans  have  never 
finched  froiti  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  but  before  toncblng 
tUs  branch  of  the  subject,  let  me  correct  a  very  prevalent  error 
Hiftt  seems  to  prevail  in  this  country,  tliat  it  is  tiie  interest  of  North 
America  that  hinds  her  to  England.  This  is  a  popnlar  error,  and 
.may  mislead  a  good  many  people  if  it  is  not  corrected. 

Suppose  that  your  Scottish  border  was  fifteen  hundred  miles 
long,  and  that  Scotland  contained  thirty  millions  of  people,  with  a 
powerful  army  and  navy,  and  the  second  mercantile  marine  in  the 
worid.  Suppose  British  America  to  contain  your  population  and 
Ilngiand  ours,  would  you  not,  under  such  a  condition  of  your  relar 
iions,  lan^  at  any  body  who  told  you  lliat  it  was  your  interest  to 
adhere  to  us,  at  the  risk  of  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  8coiland.  But 
sucb  is  our  position  and  yet  we  adhere  to  you.  Whv  ?  Because 
it  is  a  question  of  honour  and  not  of  interest.  Is  it  from  any  spe- 
cial regard  we  have  for  the  Manchestw  cotton  spinners,  the  cock- 
neys of  Londen,  or  even  for  the  yeiy  enlightened  individuals  who 
now  wear  the  coronets  of  England,  or  divide  the  riietorical  distinc- 
tions txf  ihe  House  of  Commons  ?  No !  By  the  Beard  of  the 
Prophet,  no!  we  have  heard  and  seen  you  all,  and  we  go  back  to 
our  North  American  homes,  conscious  that  the  race  we  are  training 
there  are  worthy  to  be  classed  as  your  equals.  What  then  binds 
us  to  this  country  ?  Our  interest  ?  God  forbid.  Let  Nova  Scotia 
throw  herself  behind  tiie  Morrill  tariff  to-m<Mrrow  and  shut  out  the 
manufactures  of  England :  there  would  be  cotton  mills  upon  her 
magnificent  water  powers  in  less  tiian  two  years,  and  the  whole 
consumption  of  thirty  millions  of  people  for  her  manufactures,  as 
^ell  as  fi>r  her  raw  products,  would  be  open  to  her  at  once.  Her 
fishermen  would  immediately  share  the  national  bounties  which 
are  given  by  the  Republic  to  foster  a  National  Marine.  The  coast- 
h^  trade  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  <^n  to  our  vessels ;  we  could  coast  fit>m  Maine  to  Cali- 
fomia.  Every  Gubernatorial  chair,  every  department,  eveiy  diplo- 
matic office,  on  either  continent,  would  be  open  to  us^  and  yet, 
with  all  these  temptations  to  desert  you,  we  still  adhere  to  England. 
Why  ?  Because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  question  of  honour  and 
affection,  and  not  of  interest.  Our  allegiauce  has  never  been 
£yided,  but  has  come  down  to  us,  in  an  unbroken  stream,  from  the 
earliest  record  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  never  been  anything 
else  but  Britons.  Why  should  we  now?  Don't  tempt  us,  by 
unw6rthy  suspicions,  and  political  bypercriticism  of  our  every  act^ 
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to  desire  to  be  anything  else.  Not  only  our  blood  but  our  thon^tB 
bave  been  mingled  for  centories.  Our  fathers  fought  on  the  same 
fields,  died  on  the  same  scaffolds,  burnt  at  the  same  stakes,  strug- 
gled for  the  same'  principles ;  won  the  Qreat  Charter,  built  the 
great  cathedrals  and  castles,  cleared  up  the  face  of  England  and 
made  her  what  she  is ;  and  shall  you,  because  you  happen  to  be 
left  in  possession  of  the  homestead,  and  because  we  have  gone 
abroad  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  Empire,  to  people  the  earth 
and  to  subdue  it,  to  illustrate  and  reproduce  our  civilization  under 
new  forms  and  in  distant  regions — shall  we,  I  ask,  forfeit  our  inhe- 
ritance, be  deprived  of  our  birthright,  and  hear  our' brethren  plead 
that  their  interest  is  no  longer  promoted  by  the  connection ! 

Whv,  you  think  little  of  your  interest  where  jrour  honour  is  con- 
cemed  in  your  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  You  do  not 
repudiate  your  treaty  with  Portugal,  or  your  moral  obligations  to 
defend  the  Turk,  ^lall  your  own  brethren  be  treated  worse  than 
foreigners  ?  When  you  violate  your  compact  with  the  descendants 
of  those  Englishmen  whom  Comwallis  led  to  Halifax,  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  loyalists  who  stood  by  you  when  the  old  Oolonies 
deserted,  with  those  British  and  Irish  emigrants  who  have  gone  to 
the  Provinces  with  their  shamrocks  in  their  bosoms  and  their 
thistles  in  their  hats,  fondly  believing  that  they  were  not  going  firom 
home.  When  England  does  this,  then  let  the  holders  of  the 
National  Scrip  look  out,  for  she  mav  be  expected  to  do  anyttung. 
When  John  Bull  stoops  to  this  humiliation,  when  he 


"  —grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  his  rascal  coflfers  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces." 

'  I  have  promised  to  prove  to  you  that,  upon  all  trying  occasions, 
the  North  American  Provinces  have  not  shrunk  from  the  perils  or 
the  cost  of  war.  When  the  old  Colonies  revolted,  every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Northern  Provinces  to  declare  their  indepen- 
dence. The  few  persons  who  were  disaffected  were  suflSciently 
active.  A  slight  demonstration  was  made  upon  the  0omm6n  of 
Halifax,  and  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  by  a  few  thought- 
less young  men  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  but  these  disturbances 
were  promptly  put  down,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  remained 
firm  to  their  allegiance. 

In  1775  the  British  Grovemment  had  but  one  weak  battalion  in 
Oanada,*  numbering  not  much  more  than  500  men.     The  Republic 

•  See  Sir  James  Oarmichael  Smith's  "  Precis  of  tk€  Wan  m  CttnadtL^*'  am 
admirable  worlt,  just  published  by  his  son. 
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^cdJOBy  under  General  Montgomery,  invaded  Canada  in  the  direction 
of  Montreal,  preceded  bj  proclamations  offering  the  most  tempting 
inducementB  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Canadian 
Militia  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Royal  authorities  on  every  point 
of  the  firontier. 

At  Fort  St.  John,  Chambly,  Sorel,  they  did  duty  with  the  regu- 
lars, and  might  have  successfully  defended  this  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, had  not  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  strategy  been  seriously  at  fault. 

Arnold  led  a  force  of  1,200  men  up  the  Kennebec  and  down  tiie 
Chaudiire ;  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  Montreal,  joined  him  with 
die  bulk  of  his  force  at  Quebec.  '^  The  garrison  of  that  city  con- 
sisted only  of  one  company  of  regulars,  with  some  seamen  and 
marines  from  a  sloop  of  war  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence."  Of  the 
1600  bayonets  tiiat  confronted  this  formidable  American  invasion, 
1400  at  least  must  have  been  wielded  by  the  strong  arms  of  the 
Canadian  Militia.  Four  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  by  tiie 
combined  Republican  armies,  gallantly  led  and  directed  by  Arnold 
and  Montgomery.  At  every  point  the  enemy  was  foiled  and  driven 
back  by  tSese  sixteen  hundred  men,  four-fifbhs  of  them  bein^  those 
raw  Canadian  Militia,  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  m  this 
country,  just  now  to  depreciate  and  undervalue. 

This  time,  at  all  events,  the  Province  was  saved  by  the  steady 
valour  of  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  send  any  efficient  succour  till  the  spring. 

In  1776,  Arnold,  still  encamped  before  Quebec,  was  reinforced 
by  a  strong  column  of  8000  men,  "  with  some  heavy  artillery." 
4000  Republicans  occupied  St.  John,  Chambly,  and  Montreal. 
Help  came  from  England  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  invading 
annies  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Province,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  war  was  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  then 
followed  that  disastrous  campaign  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Surgoyne's  army  at  Saratoga. 

The  war  of  1812-15  was  neither  sought  nor  provoked  by  the 
British  Americans.  It  grew  out  of  the  continental  wars,  with 
which  we  certainly  had  as  littie  to  do.  Whether  a  Bourbon  or  a 
Bonaparte  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  us.  We  were  pursuing  our  lawful  avocations — 
clearing  up  our  country,  opening  roads  into  the  wilderness,  bridging 
ihe  streams,  and  organizing  socieiy  as  we  best  could,  trading  with 
•our  neighbours^  and  wishing  them  no  harm.  In  the  meantime 
British  cruisers  were  visiting  and  searching  American  vessels  on 
the  sea.  Then  shots  were  fired,  and,  before  we  had  time  to  recall 
<mr  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  or  to  make  the  sli^test 
preparation  for  defence,  our  coasts  were  infested  by  American 
cruisers  and  privateers,  and  our  whole  frontier  was  in  a  blaze. 
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Yoa  count  the  cost  of  war  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
bat  who  can  ever  count  the  cost  of  that  war  to  us  ?  A  war,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  into  which  we  were  precipitated  without  our  know- 
ledge or  consent.  Let  the  coasts  of  England  be  invaded  by  powers 
ful  armies  for  three  summers  in  succession ;  let  the  whole  OuuDnel, 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Nore,  be  menaced;  let  Southampton  be 
taken  and  burnt ;  let  the  South-downs  be  swept  from  tiie  HaiqK 
shire  hills,  and  the  rich  pastures  of  Devonshire  supply  £Eit  beeves 
to  the  enemy  encamped  m  the  Western  Counties,  or  marching  on 
Manchester  and  London ;  let  the  youth  of  England  be  drawn  firom 
profitable  labour  to  defend  these  great  centres  of  indostiy,  Ae 
extremities  of  the  island  being  given  up  to  rapine  and  to  plunder; 
fiuAcy  the  women  of  England  living  for  three  years  with  the  sound 
of  artillery  occasionally  in  their  ears,  and  the  thou^ts  of  some- 
thing worse  than  death  ever  present  to  their  imaginations  ;  &iicy 
the  children  of  England,  with  wonder  and  alarm  on  their  pretty 
fibces,  asking  for  three  years  when  their  fiithers  would  come  home ; 
tmcj^  in  fact,  the  wars  of  the  Roses  or  tiie  Civil  wars  back  again ; 
and  then  you  can  understand  what  we  suffered  firom  1812  to  1815. 
Talk  of  the  cost  of  war  at  a  distance  ;  let  your  country  be  made  its 
theatre,  and  then  you  will  understand  how  unfair  is  your  mode  of 
calculation,  when  you  charge  us  with  the  Army  Estimates,  and 
give  us  no  credit  for  what  we  have  done  and  suflfered  in  your  wars. 

Though  involved  in  the  war  of  1812  by  no  interest  of  faidt  of 
our  own,  though  our  population  was  scattered  and  our  coasts  and 
fWmtiers  almost  defenceless,  the  moment  it  came  we  prepared  for 
combat  without  a  murmur.  I  am  just  old  enough  to  remember  that 
war.  The  commerce  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  it  is  now,  but  what  we  had  was  almost  annihilated. 
Our  mariners,  debarred  firom  lawful  trade,  took  to  privateering,, 
and  made  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  Our  Liverpool  '^  clippers^' 
fought  some  gallant  actions,  and  did  some  service  in  those  days. 
The  war  expenditure  gave  to  Halifax  an  unhealthy  excitement,  but 
improvement  was  stopped  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Province ;  and, 
when  peace  came,  the  collapse  was  fearful  in  that  city.  Ten  yean 
elapsed  before  it  recovered  firom  the  derangement  of  industry  and 
the  extravagant  habits  fostered  by  the  war. 

A  few  regiments  were  raised  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  their 
militia  was  organized,  and  some  drafts  firom  the  interior  were 
brought  in  to  defend  Halifax,  whence  the  expeditions  against  the 
French  Islands  and  the  State  of  Maine  were  fitted  out.  Canada 
a}one  was  invaded  in  force. 

General  Smith  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Militia  in 
the  few  but  weighty  words  that  become  a  sagacious  military  duef- 
tain  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  facts  of  history: — 
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In  1812  the  Bepublicans  attacked  Canada  Math  two  corps, 
UdOuottiBg  in  the  whole  to  13,300  men.  The  British  troops  in  tibe 
Province  were  but  4,600,  of  which  8,000  were  in  garrison  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Sut  1,500  could  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  Upper 
Canada.  From  the  capture  of  Michilimacinao,  the  first  blow  of 
the  oampaign,  down, to  its  close,  the  Canadian  Militia  took  their 
share  in  every  military  operation.  French  and  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  loyalty,  steadiness  and  discipline.  Of  the  force  that 
captured  Detroit,  defended  by  2,500  men,  but  a  few  hundreds 
were  regular  troops.  Brock  had  but  1,200  men  to  oppose  6,300 
on  ^e  Niagara  frontier.  Half  his  force  were  Canadian  Militia,  yet 
he  confronted  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  gallant  action  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  left  an  imperishable  record  of  the  steady  discipline  with 
which  Canadians  can  defend  their  country. 

The  bvading  army  of  yeoQien  sent  to  attack  Montreal  were  as 
stoutly  opposed  by  a  single  brigade  of  British  troops,  aided  by  the 
lifilitia.  In  the  only  action  which  took  place  the  Canadians  alone 
were  engaged.  The  enemy  was  beaten  back,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  1813,  Canada  was  menaced  by  three  separate  corps.  The 
Niagara  district  was  for  a  time  overrun,  and  York,  the  capital  of 
the  Upper  Province,  was  taken  and  burnt.  The  handful  of  British 
troops  that  could  be  spared  from  England's  European  wars,  were 
inadequate  to  its  defence,  but  in  every  struggle  of  the  campaign, 
disastrous  or  triumphant,  the  Canadian  MUitia  had  their  share. 
The  French  fought  with  equal  gallantry  in  the  Lower  Province. 
At  Chateauguay,  Colonel  de  Saleberry  showed  what  could  be  done 
with  those  poor  undisciplined  Colonists,  who,  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  tell  us,  can  only  be  made  good  for  anything,  by  withdrawing 
them  from  their  farms  and  turning  them  into  regular  soldiers.  The 
American  Greneral  had  a  force  of  7000  infantry,  10  field  pieces, 
and  250  cavalry.  De  Saleberry  disputed  their  passage  into  the 
country  he  loved  with  1000  bayonets,  beat  them  back,  and  has  left 
behind  a  record,  of  more  value  in  this  argument,  than  a  dozen  pam- 
phlets or  ill-natured  speeches  in  Parliament.  Of  this  action. 
General  Smith  says :  '^  The  affair  upon  the  Chateauguay  river  is 
rem^kable,  as  having  been  fought  on  the  British  side,  ahnost 
entirely  by  Canadians.  The  Republicans  were  repulsed  by  a  very 
inferior  number  of  Canadian  Militia  and  of  troops  raised  m  Canada, 
thus  affording  a  practical  proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Cana- 
dians, aud  the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  policy,  of  im{»'oving 
the  Canadian  Militia,  so  as  to  be  fully  equal  in  discipline  and 
instruction,  to  any  American  troops  that  may  be  brought  against 
Jihem  at  any  future  opportunity." 
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Bat  why  need  I  multiply  illostratioiuB  ?  It  is  apparent  tltat  but 
for  the  steady  discipline  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  BiClitia,  lAo 
are  now  held  so  cheap,  the  small  British  force  which  the  nK)ther 
conntrTy  fighting  Napoleon  on  the  Continent,  could  safely  spare, 
would  have  been  overpowered,  and  that  Canayda  would  have  been 
lost  before  Waterloo  was  won,  as  it  would  hare  been  before  the 
arriyal  of  the  British  troops  in  1775,  but  for  the  gallant  defence 
of  Quebec. 

But,  you  may  say  to  me,  all  this  has  changed.  The  year  1862 
presents  more  formidable  combinations  to  confront  than  the  year 
1812.  The  United  States  have  grown  and  thriven,  are  popiuous 
and  trained  to  war,  have  railroads  pointing  to  your  frontiers,  and 
a  powerful  navy  on  their  coasts. 

I  grant  all  this,  but  will  shew  you  presently  that  there  are  some 
elements  of  hope  and  progress  at  the  other  side.  But  first  let  me 
shew  you  that  if  the  forces  are  so  unequally  balanced,  Britisb 
statesmen  and  leg^ators  are  themselves  to  blame.  When  the 
Independence  of  tixe  United  States  was  established  in  1788,  tliey 
were  left  with  one  half  of  the  continent  and  you  with  the  oHier. 
Tou  had  much  accumulated  wealth  and  an  overflowing  population. 
They  were  three  millions  of  people,  poor,  in  debt,  with  tiieir  oountiy 
ravaged  and  their  commerce  d]jSK)rganized.  By  the  slightest  elbrt 
^f  stBbtesmanship  you  could  have  planted  your  surplus  population 
in  your  own  provinces,  and,  in  five  years,  tine  stream  of  emigration 
would  have  been  flowing  the  right  way.  In  twenty  years  the 
British  and  Republican  forces  would  have  been  equalised.  But 
you  did  nothing,  or  often  worse  than  nothing.  From  17b4  tal841, 
we  were  ruled  by  little  paternal  despotisms  established  in  this 
country.  We  could  not  change  an  officer,  reduce  a  salary,  or 
impose  a  duty,  without  the  permission  of  Downing  'Street.  For  aU 
that  dreary  period  of  60  years,  the  Republicans  governed  them-^ 
selves,  and  you  governed  us.  They  had  uniform  duties  and  Free 
Trade  with  each  other.  We  always  had  separate  tariffi,  and  have 
them  to  this  day.  They  controlled  their  foreign  relations — ^you 
controlled  ours.  They  had  their  ministers  and  consuls  all  over  the 
world,  to  open  new  markets,  and  secure  commercial  advantages. 
Tour  ministers  and  consuls  knew  little  of  British  America,  and 
rarely  consulted  its  interests.  Till*  the  advent  of  Huskisaon,  our 
commerce  was  cramped  by  all  the  vices  of  the  old  Colonial  systenu 
The  Republicans  could  open  mines  in  any  part  of  their  country. 
Our  mines  were  locked  up,  until  seven  years  ago,  by  a  close 
monopoly  held  in  this  country  by  the  creditors  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
How  few  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  who  gaaed 
at  Nova  Scotia's  marvellous  column  of  coal  in  the  Exhibition,  this 
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r,  but  would  have  blushed  had  they  known  that  for  half  a 
eentury  Hie  Nova  ScotianB  could  not  dig  a  ton  of  their  own  coal 
without  asking  permission  of  half  a  dozen  English  capitalists  in  the 
mty  of  London.  How  few  Englishmen  now  reflect,  when  riding 
oyer  the  rich  and  populous  states  of  Illinois^  Michigan,  lifisspuri, 
and  Arkansas,  that  had  thej  not  locked  up  their  Great  West,  and 
turned  it  into  a  hunting  ground,  which  it  is  now,  we  might  have 
had  behind  Canada,  three  or  four  magnificent  Provinces,  enlivened 
by  the  industry  of  millions  of  British  subjects,  toasting  the  Queen's 
health  on  their  holidays,  and  making  the  vexed  question  of  the 
defence  of  our  firontier  one  of  very  easy  solution. 

I  parade  these  pictures  of  disparity  in  no  spirit  of  querulous 
complaint,  but  to  shew  you  that  if  tiie  British  rrovinces  are  not 
stronger,  the  people  who  have  struggled  against  all  these  disadvaur 
tages,  and  made  them  what  they  are,  are  not  to  blame.  There  is 
a  British  statesman,  now  rendering  good  service  in  another  depart- 
ment, who  in  1889  had  flie  sagaciiy  to  see  through  the  rottenness 
of  this  old  Oolonial  system,  and  who  had  the  boldness  to  try  an 
experiment,  which  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success. 
Lord  Russell's  despatches,  written  in  that  year,  conferred  self- 
government  on  the  North  American  Provinces.  Not  self-govern- 
ment, in- the  sense  in  which  some  shallow  politicians  in  this  country 
advocate  it  now,  and  who,  if  permitted,  would  destroy  this  Empire. 
But  self-government  to  the  full  extent  that  it  was  then  demanded. 
Self-government,  which  did  not  change  our  allegiance,  that  guarded 
every  Treaty  and  every  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  wUch  left 
us  firee  to  change  our  cabinets,  dispense  our  revenues,  control  our 
officers,  open  our  lands,  and  regulate  our  trade.  Above  and  beyond 
all  that  Lord  Bussell  has  ever  done,  or  said,  or  written,  not 
excepting  his  services  in  passing  your  own  Reform  Bill,  when  he 
dies,  his  fame  will  rest  upon  his  despatches,  and  on  his  colonial 
policy  of  1889.  The  system  then  established  has  spread  to  the 
ELastem  and  Afirican  Colonies,  and  it  will  continue  to  spread, 
wherever  hereafter  our  people  occupy  the  waste  portions  of  the 
earth,  and  establish  a  Bntish  commumtv. 

Under  that  system  the  North  Amencan  Provinces,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  grown  and  thriven.  Old  controvermes  have 
been  settied,  old  grievances  redressed,  old  abuses  swept  away. 
We  have  no  disputes  with  England,  except  when  you  send  us  a 
Governor  deficient  in  constitutional  training,  tact,  and  common 
sense.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  is  everywhere  sustained  by  a 
pariiamentary  majority.  J£  we  do  not  govern  ourselves  well,  we 
have  nobody  but  ourselves  to  blame. 

Here  lies  our  first  great  source  of  strength  in  any  future  contest 
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with  tbe  Repi^bUoftoa  across  ihe  border.  Our  future  is  aasured,  and 
it  iucludes  every  element  of  hope,  every  seourity  for  rational  froa- 
dom.  The  advaocing  enemy  can  no  longer  hope -to  find,  in  any  of 
the  Provinces  a  divided  population.  His  proclamatians,  offering  qb 
the  benefit  of  Republican  institutions,  would  prodoee  even  kv 
effect  than  the  droppings  from  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flying  OY«r  tiie 
soil.  We  have  been  guided  by  experience,  they  by  theory.  We 
have  clung  to  institutions  which  have  borne  the  test  of  centuiiei, 
theirs  have  been  tried  in  tbe  recent  contest,  and  have  yielded  to 
the  simplest  strain.  We  have  secured,  in  combination,  ti^e  largeit 
personal  liberty  with  a  strong  executive.  They  appear  to  be  unabk 
to  protect  their  country  wi&out  sacrificing  the  guards  of  public 
aiid  social  life. 

We  will  defend  our  country,  then,  because  our  institutinns  ai«  a 
part  of  it,  and  our  institutions  are  worth  preserving.  In  any  fatore 
contest  with  our  Republican  neighbours,  trust  me,  that  the  coooes- 
sions  made  to  us  by  England  in  1839  will  be  worth  an  army  upon 
the  frontier.  You  seem  to  be  half  repentant  for  the  share  you  have 
had  in  urging  these  concessions.  Be  re^asaured.  Do  not  lend  your 
fine  talents  to  those  who  mean  what  you  do  not  mean,  who  wcdd 
go  further  than  you,  who  would  pollard  the  Britiah  oak  that  jou 
would  only  trim  ;  who,  not  having  themselves  the  wit  to  guide  tte 
glorious  ship  of  Empire,  in  which  we  are  all  embarked,  would  put 
her  under  jury  masts,  and  hug  the  shore  to  diaguiae  their  ignoraniQe 
of  navigation. 

But  I  admit  that  when  fighting  is  to  be  done,  there  is  some- 
thing more  requited  even  than  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause.  I 
have  not  lived  all  la^  Ufe  in  a  garrison  town  without  knowing  flie 
difference  between  discipline  and  the  want  of  it ;  between  a  sol^ar 
and  a  civilian. 

But  a  great  mistake  prevails  in  this  country  as  to  the  amount  of 
discipline  which  our  North  American  MUitia  would  require,  in 
order  to  make  them,  if  not  quite  equal  to  your  crack  regimenta, 
quite  as  good  as  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  in  conducting  defeii8i?e 
warfare  in  a  new  country.  Let  us  see  what  our  young  men  know 
that  many  of  vour  old  soldiers  do  not.  In  the  first  plflMse  they  are 
trained  to  field  work  and  field  sports.  They  can  row,  swim,  fiah, 
-  shoot,  ride,  walk  on  snow  shoes,  and  camp  in  the  woods  in  half  an 
hour  without  the  aid  of  canvas,  hut  themselves  in  the  winter  any- 
where where  wood  is  to  be  h^.  These  are  fine  accomplishments, 
as  your  Guards  would  have  discovered  last  winter,  had  two  er 
three  thousand  of  our  young  fellows,  with  their  rifles  and  snow 
shoes,  and  a  week's  provision  on  their  backs,  chosen  to  have  dis- 
puted their  passage  anywhere  between  Bic  and  MontreaL    Bat 
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suppose  that  war  had  been  declared  last  year,  and  that  the  yoiing- 
isters  had  joined  the  Ghiards,  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  man, 
how  long  would  they  with  their  hearts  in  the  business,  have  been 
learning,  in  addition  to  what  ^ey  knew,  aU  that  a  disciplined 
soldier  has  to  teach ;  and  how  rapidly  would  they  have  taught  the 
<€hiardsn)an  what,  for  his  own  preservation  and  efficiency  in  such  a 
country,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  know  ?  it  is  on  this 
admirable  c<Hnbination  of  qualities,  on  this  reciprocal  interchange 
of  services,  sympathy,  and  instruction,  that  in  the  second  place,  I 
rely  on  any  future  wars  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  wage  in 
defence  of  our  Provinces  in  North  America.  Your  troops  will 
^ways  have  the  highest  discipline,  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
a  profession,  in  its  elementary  stages  not  difficult  to  learn,  and  our 
young  men,  who  cannot  affi^rd  to  leave  their  farms  and  play  at 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  will  be  apt  scholars,  and  not  bad  teachers 
to  the  soldiers  in  time  of  peril.  It  was  this  admirable  combination 
of  the  finest  qualities  required  to  make  an  army,  that  told  upon  the 
<x>mbats  of  1812-15,  and  that  will  tell  upon  any  future  contests 
into  which  we  may  be  driven.  We  ought  to  have  good  leadership 
and  good  drills  from  the  first  apprehension  of  hostilities,  and, 
having  these,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  materials  wherewith  to 
•work  are  in  quality  unsurpassed. 

But  you  will  naturally  ask,  may  they  not  be  improved  ?  and 
should  not  the  youth  of  the  Colonies  be  trained  to  arms  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  co-operate  with  British  troops  in  defence  of 
our  common  country  ? — and  I  answer,  that  we  are  training,  and 
preparing  to  train  them  in  a  mode  suitable  to  the  condition  of  our 
country — ^in  a  mode  that,  while  it  is  but  little  burdensome,  and 
excites  no  ill-will  in  the  Provinces,  can  give  no  offence  to  our 
neighbours. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  by  facts  drawn  from 
Nova  Scotia,  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  During  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  our  Militia  laws  were 
very  rarely  revised,  the  Militia  were  never  called  out,  and  our 

Epulation,  busy  with  the  arts  of  peace,  "  studied  war  no  more.'* 
Bitters  continued  in  this  state  till  the  Volunteer  movement  began 
.  in  this  country.    Almost  simultaneous  with  that  movement,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  and  guidance  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  we 
began  to  raise  Volunteer  Companies  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  there 
.  are  now  between  three  or  four  thousand  young  men,  in  the  flower 
of  life,  who  have  selected  their  own  officers,  approved  and  eoipr 
missioned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  purchased  their  own  tmiforms, 
Attd,.under  tiie  sharp  training  of  efficient  drill  sergeants,  taken  from 
;ihe  British. army  uid  paid  by  the  Province,  have  become,  in  a 
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marvellouslj  short  time,  very  effective  troops.  We  have  one  battalioa 
that  brigades  with  the  garrison,  strong  companies  at  Pictou  and 
Sydney  for  the  defence  of  the  coal  mines,  and  many  others,  formed 
and  forming,  in  the  seaport  towns  and  rural  districts.  Taking  the 
number  at  4,000  and  our  population  at  350,000,  this  would  be 
equal  to  86,000  Volunteers  to  be  raised  in  this  country.  Taking 
the  cost  of  uniforms  and  amounts  expended  in  ammunition  and 
organization  at  £25,000,  and,  comparing  our  reyenue  with  yours,, 
it  can  be  shown  that  our  expenditure  is,  in  proportion  to  our  means,, 
equal  to  an  outlay  of  £9,733,'000  for  this  country.  Should  we  be 
scolded  for  doing  this  in  the  e^ort  period  of  three  years  ? 

But  we  have  done  more.  We  have  set  seriously  about  reorgan- 
izing our  Militia.  The  whole  force  is  being  enrolled.  Old  officers 
are  retiring  with  their  rank.  Those  who  are  young  enou^  and 
still  desire  to  serve  are  told  to  <l^i&lif7  or  resign.  No  young  officer 
is  appointed  who  has  not  qualified.  The  military  spirit  has  revived 
with  the  apparent  necessiiy,  and  is  fast  spreadmg  all  over  the 
Provmces.  Half  the  members  of  the  Legislature  last  winter 
earned  an  appetite  for  breakfast  in  the  drill-room,  and  used  to 
pass  my  window  on  the  coldest  mornings  with  their  nfies  over  their 
shoulders.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  is  as  common  a  sound  as  the  note 
of  the  Bob-o-Iink,  and  intercolonial  shooting  matches  are  becoming 
an  institution. 

Our  Militia  Laws  had  not  been  revised  nnce  that  rather  memo- 
rable period  when  Governor  Fairfield  called  out  the  mihtia  of 
Midne  to  settle  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  by  an  invasion 
of  New  Brunswick.  What  took  place  then  finely  answers  the 
argument  that  in  the  Provinces  we  wait  for  British  troops  to 
defend  us. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  but  a  regiment  or  two  in  all  the 
maritime  Provinces.  The  Canadian  garrisons  were  too  far  off,  and, 
it  being  winter,  could  only  come  to  us  by  the  road  tiie  Guards 
traversed,  or  through  the  enemy's  country.  But  we  did  not  wait 
for  troops  from  England  or  from  Canada  either.  Our  Militia  Law 
was  revised'  in  a  single  day,  and  ample  powers  given  to  the 
Governor  to  spend  every  pound  of  revenue  and  call  out  every  man 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  defence  of  our  sister  Province.  Fancy 
Scotiand  or  Ireland  menaced,  and  every  man  in  England  ordered 
to  turn  out  for  her  defence,  and  you  have  a  parallel  to  what  took 
place  in  Nova  Scotia.  Had  we  hesitated,  had  we  waited,  there 
might  have  been  collisions,  perhaps  war,  but  the  promptness  of  our 
damonstration  astonished  Governor  Faii^eld ;  and  the  three  cheeis 
for  the  Queen  and  for  New  Brunswick,  given  by  the  members  of 
our  Legislatures  standing  in  their  places,  with  the  Speaker  in  ihe 
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chair, — however  unparliamentary  the  outbreak  of  feeling  may 
appear, — ^proved  to  the  militia  of  Maine  that  if  they  crossed  the 
Border,  a  loyal  and  highnspirited  people  were  rea<fy  to  confront 
ttiem. 

The  territory  in  dispute  was  ^ven  away,  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  were  almost  split  in  halves.  The  provincials  laid  downi 
their  arms,  and  acceptea  peace  on  such  terms,  with  shame  and 
sorrow,  not  much  relieved  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  an  old 
map,  which  showed  how  our  diplomatist  had  been  practised  upon.- 
From  that  period  till  the  occurrence  of  the  Trent  afildr,la8t  winter^ 
the  prevailing  belief  in  all  the  Provmces  was  this,  that  for  no  Nofth 
American  interest,  or  no  North  American  question,  would  Great 
Britain  go  to  war.  In  this  belief  our  militia  laws  were  neglected,, 
our  training  ceased.  Our  officers  grew  old  and  obese,  or  died,  audi 
nobody  would  take  their  places.  No  Government  would  spend  a 
pound  upon  defence,  and  after  the  unthdrawal  of  the  guarantee  to^ 
the  Intercolonial  Railroad  in  1851,  the  impression  deepened  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  indifferent  to  our  prosperity  or 
defence. 

When  the  Trent  affidr  aroused  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  empire 
last  autumn,  we  were,  as  we  were  in  1812,  utterly  unprepared.  The 
war  again  was  none  of  our  seeking. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  thousands  of  vessels  upon 
the  sea,  scattered  all  over  tiie  world.  Canada  had  her  thousand 
nules  of  frontier  unprotected.  Had  war  come,  we  knew  that  our 
money  losses  would  have  been  fearful,  and  the  scenes  upon  our  sea 
coasts  and  our  frontiers,  sternly  painted  as  they  must  occur,  with- 
out any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might  well  bid  the  ^^  boldest 
hold  lus  breath  for  a  time."  But,  did  a  single  man  in  all  those 
noble  Provinces  falter  ?  No !  Every  man,  aye,  and  every  woman^ 
accepted  the  necessity,  and  prepared  for  war.  Again,  it  was  a 
question  of  honour  and  not  interest.  In  a  week  we  could  have- 
arranged,  by  negociation,  for  peace  with  the  United  States  and 
have  kept  out  of  the  quarrel.  But  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  t 
Your  homesteads  were  safe,  ours  in  peril,  a  British,  not  a  colonial 
ship,  had  been  boarded,  but  what  then  ?  The  old  flag,  that  had 
floated  over  our  fathers'  heads,  and  droops  over  their  graves,  had 
been  insulted,  and  our  British  blood  was  stirred  without  our  ever 
dunking  of  our  pockets.  The  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  Provinces, 
no  less  than  the  fine  troops,  and  war  material,  shipped  from  this 
country,  worked  like  a  charm  at  Washington.  President  Lincoln^ 
like  Governor  Fairfield,  saw  clearly  that  he  was  to  be  confronted, 
not  only  by  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  but  by  a  united  and 
high-epurited  population.     The  effect  was  sedative,  the  captivea 
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-were  ^ven  up,  and  fhe  provmciab,  as  is  tfaeir  habit  when  ihere  is 
1X0  danger  to  confront,  returned  to  their  peaoeiul  avocationB. 

We  were  pursuing  these  most  sedulously,  not  disturbed  by  vij 
panic  fear  of  our  Republican  neighbours,  and  most  unconsciovs  of 
liaving  done  anything  to  warrant  the  sudden  outbreak  of  feeling 
that  occurred  in  this  country  last  summer,  and  with  which  we  were 
deeply  pained,  and  perhi^  not  a  little  disgusted. 

The  causes  of  complaint  urged  against  Canada,  in  ikiglaad,  aie 
two-fold. 

1.  Her  high  Import  Duties  are  objected  to ;  md 

2.  She  is  blamed  for  defeating  a  Ministry  on  a  Militia  Bill. 
As  respects  the  tariff  of  Canada,  let  me  observe,  that,  when  sdf- 

government  was  conferred  upon  that  Province,  the  right  to  eoa- 
struct  her  own  tariff  was  virtually  conceded.  By  a  specif  despakrii, 
sent  to  all  the  Provinces  when  Lord  Grey  was  Colonial  Seoietaiy, 
the  right  to  impose  what  duties  they  pleased  was  speoifioally  <xm- 
ceded,  providing  they  were  not  discriminating,  and  were  seiade  to 
attach  alike  to  importations  from  all  countries.  No  restriction  of 
the  right  to  protect  their  own  industry  was  stated.  But  in  none 
of  the  Provinces  have  protective  or  discriminating  duties  ever  been 
imposed. 

It  is  true  that  the  import  duties  of  Canada  are  rather  hi^.  But 
it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  duty  raised  is  actually  required  to  pay 
the  interests  on  the  debts  of  the  Province,' to  carry  on  its  puhlie 
improvements,  and  to  provide  for  its  Civil  Lost.  It  cannot  be  shomi 
that  there  is  much  needless  extravagance  in  the  administration  ef 
the  Government,  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Governor- 
General's  salary,  regarded  in  this  country  as  too  low  to  secure  the 
higher  style  of  talent,  no  public  officer  m  that  Province  receives 
a  remuneration  for  his  services  that  would  not  be  regaided  in 
England  as  inadequate,  if  not  parsimonious.  The  highest  judicial 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  only  receive  JCIOOO  sterling  pec 
annum. 

The  debts  of  Canada  were  incurred  for  the  construction  of  canab 
and  railroads,  of  the  highest  Imperial  and  Provincial  importaaoo. 
They  were  designed  to  attract  through  British  territory  a  laige 

grtion  of  the  trade  of  the  great  West.  When  the  Intercolonial 
lilway  is  finished  wo  shall  not  only  control  the  telegraphic  and 
postal  correspondence  of  the  Western  States,  but  secure  to  tiia 
people  of  Great  Britain  at  all  seasons  a  steady  supply  of  breadstofla; 
should  unhappily  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  wsTi 
be  closed  agamst  them.  Who  then  will  venture  to  assert  that  thsM 
were  not  elevated  objects  of  the  highest  national  importance,  and 
these  olyects  being  secured,  surely  no  man  will  suggest  that  th0 
^ebts  incurred  ou^t  not  to  be  honourably  redeeme£^ 
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Those  persona,  in  this  country,  who  desire  that  Canada  sbonld* 
raise  her  revenue  by  direct  taxation  rather  than  by  duties  upon 
imports,  do  not  reflect  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  an  old  and  densely  populated  country  and  a  new  one  but 
thinly  peopled.    In  England  tiie  mass  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
cities  and  villages,  even  in  the  rural  districts  every  acre  of  land  is  i 
owned  and  cultivated,  and  has  a  money  value.     In  Canada,  as  in 
all  the  Colonies,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  live  at  great , 
distances  from  each  other.    In  the  remote  settlements  land  has.^ 
often  but  a  nominal  value,  and  money  is  scarce.    To  collect  direct- 
taxes  in  such  a  country  often  costs  more  than  they  come  to.  Hence  ^ 
the  preference  shown  for  the  system  of  raising  revenue  by  import 
duties.    They  yield  more  without  harassing  the  people,  than  could 
be  got,  with  infinite  labour  and  vexation  of  spirit,  by  any  system, 
of  direct  taxation.     As  the  Provinces   prosper  and  popidation 
increases,  the  import  duties  will  come  down.    In  the  meantime,  as 
there  is  not  a  cotton  factory  in  any  of  the  Provinces,  as  every  year 
the  consumption  of  British  manu&ctures,  in  all  their  varied  forms 
of  beauty  and  utility,  steadily  increases,  and  as  the  consumers  and. 
not  the  producers  pay  the  duty,  why  should  exception  be  taken  to 
our  tarifib  ?     I  trust  that  my  explanations  under  this  head,  will  be 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.     The  colonies  of  England  take 
now  £46,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  every  year;  and  I  hold^. 
that  as  the  selling  price  in  England  includes  all  that  the  manufac- 
turer has  to  pay  towards  the  national  debt,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  colonists,  who  honestly  pay  for  and  c<m- 
sume  these  goods,  pay  now,  independently  of  their  own  military 
expenditure,  a  noble  contribution  towards  the  funds  dedicated  to^ 
national  defence. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  great  Province  of  Canada  hafi  done^ 
or  has  failed  to  do,  anything  to  warrant  the  sharp  Parliamentary^ 
4Mld  newspaper  criticism  with  which  she  has  been  assailed  in  this 
country. 

I  have  shown  you  that  her  untrained  IMBlitia  has  twice  saved  the- 
Province,  and  I  nave  shown  you  that,  on  the  very  li^test  occasion 
when  Great  Britain  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  every  man  respon- 
ded to  the  call.  Let  me  now  show  you  that,  although  she  may  not . 
have  quite  met  the  public  expectations  of  this  country  (not  very 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Province),  she 
has  not  been  entirely  neglectful  of  her  defences,  but  is  at  this  mo- 
ment much  better  prepared  to  resist  attack  than  she  ever  was  at 
any  former  period  of  her  history. 

In  1855  the  Militia  Law  of  Canada  was  carefully  revised ; 
under  that  law  the  Grovemment  enrolled,  drilled,  and  armed,  at 
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the  expense  of  the  Province^  a  verf  respectable  volunteer  force. 
The  country  was  divided  into  military  districts,  aqd  the  whole 
sedentary  imlitia,  consistiDg  of  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  organized. 

In  1862  the  law  was  amended  to  enable  the  Gommander-in> 
Chief  to  make  the  enrollment  more  reliable  and  perfect.  The 
Volunteer  organization  was  rendered  more  general,  arms  and 
'  clothing  were  given  to  all  persons  who  desired  to  enlist  in  tiiose 
Volunteer  corps.  It  is  assumed,  on  good  authority,  that  Canada, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  will  have  15,000*  volunteers,  equal,  if 
the  population  of  the  two  countries  are  contrasted,  to  105,000  for 
the  J^ritish  Islands. 

AU  the  officers  of  the  Sedentary  Militia  are  now  required  to 
receive  military  training  and  instruction.  They  are  removed  if 
they  do  not.  Hereafter  no  officer  will  be  appointed  or  promoted 
who  has  not  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  arms.  The  number  of 
officers  whom  it  is  the  design  of  this  system  to  qualify,  will  amount 
to  20,000.  Brigade  majors  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  districts. 
The  Governor-General  is,  by  statute,  Coimnander-in-Chief,  and  is 
^authorized,  at  his  discretion,  or  on  any  apprehension  of  danger,  to 
caU  out  every  man  in  the  Province,  or  any  number  that  may  be 
required.  Under  the  law,  as  it  stands,  at  fifteen  days'  notice, 
^0,000  men,  perfectly  organized  in  companies  and  battalions,  and 
witii  all  their  regimental  officers,  from  a  colonel  to  a  corporal,  could 
Jye  placed  upon  any  point  of  the  frontier. 

What  skill  or  soldiership  have  tibie  great  armies  of  the  Northern 
States  exhibited,  that  we  should  be  much  afraid  to  confront  them, 
if  the  Canadians  have  not  degenerated  and  if  this  country  shews, 
.as  it  certainly  did  last  winter,  a  determination  to  ftdfil  its  honour- 
able obligations  ?  "A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  mass,'* 
and  twenty  thousand  British  solcUers,  judiciously  distributed  and 
skilfrilly  led,  with  this  fine  force  at  their  back  or  serving  in  the 
ranks  beside  them,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  any 
invading  army  which  the  Northern  States  can  send  against  them. 
But  I  apprehend  Ihat  when  those  States  emerge  fix)m  the  present 
disastrous  civil  war  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  madly  rush 
into  a  war  with  England.  Looking  to  their  mourning  households, 
to  the  maimed  and  emaciated  soldiers 'wandering  through  their 
streets,  to  their  heavy  national  debt,  to  their  disordered  finances, 
and  to  the  tremendous  power  which  this  Empire  can  put  forth,  if 
we  are  onlv  true  to  each  other,  the  day  is  distant  when  those  States 
will   heedlessly  provoke  a  contest  with  this  coimtry.     This  is 

*  Actually  25,000,  and  otliers  offered  who  could  not  be  accepted. 
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evidently  the  opinion  in  Canada,  and,  so  flir  at  all  events,  it  would 
uppear  that,  in  acting  upon  it,  her  Government  has  been  snstained. 

I  have  no  desire  to  touch  the  local  politics  of  Canada.  I  regret 
fliat  the  late  Government  elected  to  fall  on  the  Militia  Bill,  and 
that  their  opponents  were  good-natured  or  unskilful  enough  to  let 
ibem.  I  think  the  Opposition  should  have  recited,  by  resolution, 
the  reasons  for  which  they  turned  the  Ministers  out.  Had  they 
done  so,  a  good  deal  of  the  misapprehension  which  has  prevailed 
in  this  country,  which  has  evidentiy  inspired  the  debates  m  Parliar 
ment  and  the  criticisms  of  the  press,  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  turn  out  a  Ministry, 
even  upon  a  Militia  Bill,  cannot  be  questioned.  Had  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Gh>vemmQnt  been  overthrown  last  winter  upon  the 
question  of  the  fortifications,  nobody  would  have  denied  ^e  right 
of  the  majority  to  aim  a  hostile  vote ;  and  certainly  no  British 
American,  even  if  it  had  prevailed,  would  have  fancied  that  there 
was  one  loyal  Englishman  the  less. 

I  have  shewn  that  15,000  volunteers  in  Canada  is  equal  to  a 
force  of  105,000  if  raised  in  this  country.  To  complete  the  con- 
trast it  should  be  remembered  what  boundless  resources  are  in  an 
old  kingdom  like  this,  compared  with  all  the  visible  means  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  found  in  a  new  country  like  British  America.  You 
have  the  accumulated  results  of  the  labours  of  countless  generations 
of  men,  running  over  a  period  of  some  two  thousand  years.  You 
have  all  that  your  fathers  and  ours  toiled  for  and  made  from  the 
Roman  Conquest  to  the  departure  of  the  ^^  Mayflcnoer.'*^  All  that 
your  fathers  have  created  since,  and  all  that  in  your  own  day  and 
generation,  having  this  enormous  capital  to  work  with,  you  have 
been  enabled  to  earn  for  yourselves.  To  say  nothing  of  tne  labour 
of  your  people,  it  is  asserted  that  the  machinery  of  this  island 
performs  the  work,  every  year,  of  800,000,000  m^n. 

Witii  untold  treasures  upon  the  surface  and  beneath  it,  with  an 
annualljjr  accumulating  capital  that  an  actuary  can  hardly  estimate, 
and  this  tremendous  mechanical  power  in  your  hands,  you  can 
bear  an  amount  of  taxation  which  would  sink  any  new  country, 
with  a  limited  population  and  a  histonr  of  a  hundred  years,  if  she 
attempted  to  impose  upon  her  people  proportional  burthens.  I 
grant  that  we  have  less  poverty,  and  that  the  property  we  have  is 
more  equally  distributed,  but  we  have  not  a  tithe  of  your  accumu- 
lated capital  and  productive  power,  and  the  contrast  which  the  two 
countries  exhibit,  in  this  respect,  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by 
candid  reasoners  whenever  this  class  of  questions  is  discussed. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  state  of  your  defences, 
at  a  period  of  ^our  mstory  when  England  and  British  America 
may  be  more  fau-ly  contrasted  than  they  can  now. 
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hk  1588,  the  pofMdatkm  of  England  waa  5,000,000.  She  im 
iB  as  much  peril  aB  we  are  now,  or  eirer  w«re,  from  the  armiee  of' 
the  United  States.  The  subtle  policy  of  Parma  a&d  PkSip  was 
riosing  around  her :  the  Armada  wae  in  the  CSiaimel,  and  two  of 
the  b^  appointed  annies  of  veteran  troops  that  Europe  ever  mm 
irete  preparing  to  land  upon  her  shores. 

Hat  Aey  did  not  land  was  owing  to  the  protection  of  an  evec^ 
rulmg  Providence,  to  the  liberality  of  her  merchants,  and  to  the 
heroic  achievements  of  those  glorious  seamen  who  left  tbe  land 
forces  little  to  do.  But  bad  l^gland  been  invaded,  how  was  die 
prepared  ?  Motley,  in  his  Hhtory  of  the  Netherlands,  tdls  ub  Hie 
etoiy  of  her  defences,  the  condition  of  which  oug^t  certainly  te 
have  overthrown  the  Ministers,  had  England  possessed  Bespcoaible 
Oovemment  in  those  days. 

The  Spanish  armies  were  estimated  at  116,000  men.  ''In 
England,"  says  Motley,  '^  an  army  had  been  enrolled,  a  force  of 
86,016  foot  and  ^^  18,831  cavalry,  but  it  was  an  army  on  paper 
merely."  Even  of  the  86,000  men  (not  one-fifth  of  the  mifitia  of 
Canada)  only  48,000  were  set  down  as  trained,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  training  had  been  of  the  most  meagre  description.  ^  Of 
enthusiasm  and  courage  there  was  enough,  but  of  powder  and  shot 
thwe  was  a  deficiency." 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  thus  describes  the  militia  he  was  sent  to 
inspect  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire : — ^^  They  were  appointed  two^ 
years  past  to  have  been  trained  six  da.y8  by  the  year,  or  more, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  muster-caster,  but  as  yet  Iheg  heme  not 
been  trained  one  day,  so  that  they  have  benefitted  nothing,  nor 
yet  know  their  leaders."*  '^  There  was  a  general  indiqmitioii " 
(in  England  then  as  in  Canada  now)  '^  in  the  rural  districts  to 
expend  money  and  time  in  military  business  until  the  necesatj 
should  become  imperative." 

Even  in  August,  when  the  Armada  was  on  the  wing,  '^the 
camp  was  not  formed,  nor  anything  more  than  a  mere  han^M 
of  troops  mustered  about  Tilbuiy  to  defend  the  road  £rom  Dover 
to  London.  The  army  of  Tilbuiy  never  exceeded  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen thousand  men." 

About  as  many  aa  Nova  Scotia  could,  witii  her  two  railmads, 
have  drawn  around  the  citadel  of  Halifax  from  her  eastern  and 
western  counties  in  a  week,  had  their  services  been  required  last 
winter ;  not  half  as  many  as  Canada,  in  twenty  days,  can  now 
plant  upon  any  point  of  her  frontier.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
the  whole  Ifoyal  Nav^  was  11,280  tons,  less  than  the  ton^ 
na^  of  the  vessels  built  in  our  port  of  Yarmouth  ia  a  single 
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ye$it.*  Of  <he  knd  fimes  Moilej  Btato0  tliat  ^^  A  drilled  snd 
difloipfined  anajr^iriietherof  regulars  amd  mifitia^neiiy  had  no  enst- 
eric^  whateTer." 

3%e  CommiHiMnfiafe  arvangemeiits  were  in  keeping  yn&L  the  disoi'- 
elme  and  organization.  I^oeater,  writing  to  Walangjliain,  saya  of 
nis  raw  levies : — ^^  Some  want  the  captains  showed,  for  tbase  men 
arrived  withofit  one  meal  of  yietnals,  so  that  on  their  arrival  they 
had  not  one  barrel  of  beer  or  loaf  of  bread ;  enough,  after  twenfy 
iliileB'  inarch,  to  have  discouraged  Aem  and  broagbt  them  ta 
mntinj."  On  the  6th  August  the  Armada  was  in  Calais  Boadto^ 
and  up  to  the  &th  no  armj  had  been  assembled,  not  even  iiie  body 
guard  of  the  Queen ;  and  Leicester,  with  four  thousand  men,  mt- 
provided  with  a  barrel  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  was  about  com^ 
mencing  his  entrenched  camp  at  Tilbuiy. 

These  are  the  fiEtcts  of  history,  and  it  sometimes  strikes  me  that 
British  legislators  and  politicians  would  act  -more  wisely  if  they 
were  gravdy  pondered,  before  they  undertook  to  criticise  too 
severriy  nascent  but  vigorous  ofihootsof  that  sound  old  stock  tiiat, 
when  passing  through  the  stages  of  advancement  which  we  have 
just  reached,  when  tibe  population  of  England  was  about  the  sanne 
aa  ours  is  now,  thought  themselves  aUe  to  face  a  disciplined  army 
with  the  linuted  amount  of  preparation  that  Motley  so  quaintly 
describes.  They  should  not  compare  small  things  with  great,  but 
things  whidi  bear  some  proportion  to  each  other,  and  they  ought 
vet  to  expect  us  to  be  less  averse  to  expensive  standing  armiea 
tlun  our  ancestors  were  when  their  necesmties  were  quite  as  great. 

But  let  me  turn  your  attention  to  another  period  of  English  his- 
tovY.  Let  us  come  down  the  stream  of  time  £rom  1588  to  1686,. 
and  mquire  in  what  condition  the  army  and  militia  of  En^nd 
were  when  her  population  was  neariy  double  that  of  Canada. 
Krst,  read  what  mcanlay  says  on  the  subject  of  direct  taxation :— ^ 
<<  The  discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is,  indeed,  ahnoet  alwaya 


*  A  forcible  and  ririd  idea  of  the  rapiditj  with  which  the  sfaippiDg  of  Yar- 
mouth is  increasing  will  be  derired  from  the  perusal  of  the  sibjoined  figarea^ 
ihewing  the  amoant  of  tonnage  owned  in  this  port  at  the  yarioos  decennial 
fmAaiB  tiaee  IB2/2  :  • 

In  the  year  1822  -  -         3,000  tons. 

«        «     1882  -  .  4,818     " 

»*         "     1842  -  -  13,765     " 

"        «     1862  -  -  18,880     " 

«        "     1862  -  -  46,198     " 

We  Terf  much  qaestion  if  there  is  another  port  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with. 
the  same  extent  of  territory  and  population,  that  can  boast  of  equal  increase  Ia 
the  same  period.— *Faniio«(A  2yt6iifM,  I9ava  ScotUt, 
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oat  of  proportion  to  the  qoaatity  of  money  vhich  they  bring 
into  the  Exohequer,  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was,  even  among 
direct  imposts,  peculiarly  odious,  for  it  could  be  levied  only  bj 
means  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  of  such  visits  the  English  hav« 
^ways  been  impatient  to  a  degree  which  the  people  of  other 
countries  can  but  fiuntiy  conceive." 

It  is  hoped  that  some  allowance  wiU  be  hereafter  made  for  oar 
hereditary  impatience  of  direct  taxation. 

After  describing  the  powerful,  well  appointed  and  finely  daaA- 
plined  armies  kept  up  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  Macaulay  says : — ^^  In  our  island,  on  ihe 
contrary,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  and  to  travel  far,  without 
being  reminded  by  any  martial  sight  or  sound  that  the  defence 
of  nations  had  become  a  science  and  a  calling.  The  majority  of 
Englishmen,  who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  pro- 
bably never  seen  a  company  of  regular  soldiers.  The  only  armj 
which  the  law  recognized  was  the  militia.  The  whole  number 
of  cavahy  and  infantry  thus  maintained  was  popularly  estimated 
art  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men."  (Not  half  the  militia 
of  Canada.) 

These  militiamen  received  no  pay,  except  when  called  into  actoal 
service.  Macaulay  describes  them  as : — ^'  Ploughmen  officered 
by  justices  of  the  peace."    * 

Bj  degrees  Charles  got  together  a  few  regiments  of  troops ;  but 
the  regular  army,  as  late  as  1685,  did  not  consist,  all  ranb 
included,  of  above  seventeen  thousand  foot,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  cavalry  and  dragoons,  not  a  great  many  more,  it  would 
appear,  than  the  militia  officers  of  Canada.  The  discipline  im 
lax,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  ^^  The  common  law  of  England 
knew  nothing  of  courts  martial,  and  made  no  distinction  in  tim 
of  peace  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  could  the 
Oovemment  then  venture  to  ask  me  most  loyal  Parliament  finr 
a  Mutiny  Bill.  A  soldier,  therefore,  by  Imocking  down  his 
colonel  incurred  only  the  ordinary  penalties  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery, and  by  refiising  to  obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or 
by  deserting  his  colours,  incurred  no  legal  penalty  at  all." 

Let  us  trust  that  the  discipline  of  our  despised  militia  in  the 
Provinces  is  not  worse. 

Macaulay's  description  of  the  Navy  is  almost  as  ludicrous : — 
^^  The  naval  administration  was  a  prodigy  of  wastefuhiess,  corrup- 
tion, ignorance  and  indolence ;  no  estimate  could  be  trusted,  no 
contract  was  performed,  no  check  was  enforced." 

But  to  return  to  the  Army.  There  was  ^^  no  regiment  of  Artil- 
lery, no  Sappers  and  Miners." 
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Snrelj  we  are  not  much  worse  than  this  in  the  Provinces? 
Hear  E^ryden's  description  of  the  militia  of  England  in  ihe  reign 
of  James  the  Second : 

"  The  coantrj  ringt  aroand  with  war's  alarm, 
And  now  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms. 
Mouths,  withoat  hands,  maintained  at  Tast  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence ; 
Stout  once  a  month  thej  march,  a  blust'ring  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 
This  was  the  morn,  when  hast'ning  to  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  thej  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hast'ning  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day." 

Here,  then,  are  the  militia  of  England  described  by  her  poets 
and  historians  at  a  time  when  England  had  nearly  double  the 
population  of  Canada.  With  these  pictures  before  us,  and  remem- 
bering what  our  Provmcial  Militia  have  done,  and  knowing  what 
iihey  are,  I  do  not  think  we  need  blush  for  their  history  or  organiz- 
ation. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Victoria  rules  over  fifty-one  colonies  and 
dependencies,  which,  with  the  British.  Islands,  form  the  Empire 
that  you  and  I  desire  to  consolidate  and  improve.  How  this  is  to 
be  done  is  a  question  of  stupendous  interest,  demanding  the  highest 
qualities  of  statesmanship  for  its  consideration  and  adjustment. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  contemplate  the  dismemberment  of 
this  great  Empire  with  evident  delight,  and  who  appear  to  regard 
the  spread  of  British  institutions  and  civilization  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  an  injury  to  the  parent  state. 

But  let  us  see  what  there  is  within  this  charmed  circle  of  Impe- 
rial duties  and  relations  that  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  true  that 
eveiy  outlying  Province,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  may  be  attacked 
whenever  the  mother  country  is  at  war,  yet  war  can  only  come 
when  the  plastic  powers  of  astute  diplomacy  have  been  exhausted, 
and  when  the  dread  alternative  has  been  deliberately  accepted  by 
enlightened  public  opinion.  But  into  how  many  wars  might  not 
these  fifly-one  Provinces  be  dragged  if  this  Empire  were  dismem- 
bered, and  if  they  were  left  to  be  overrun  by  neighbouring  States, 
or  drawn  into  entangling  alliances  with  populations  ofi«n  ruthless 
or  unenlightened  ?  ^ 

In  the  interests  of  peace,  then,  we  are  bound,  if  we  can,  to  see 
that  this  Empire  is  kept  together.  We  are  equally  bound,  if  we 
regard  the  interests  of  religion.  Wherever  British  power  is 
acknowledged  and  the  British  bayonet  gleams,  the  missionaiy  of 
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merj  Christian  Church  can  tread  the  land  in  safety,  and  teach 
and  pray  without  personal  apprdienmon.  TkaA  diflmembennttit  is 
sometimes  adyocated  by  persons  who  call  themselves  firee  traders,, 
is  to  me  amazing.  Where,  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  since  barter 
was  first  essayed,  have  so  many  populous  countries  been  bound 
together  by  common  interests,  and  by  the  mutual  interchange  of 
productions,  on  a  basis  of  such  perfect  freedom  ?  Strike  down  the 
power  that  binds  these  communities  together,  and  into  how  many 
antagonistic  systems  and  economic  absurditities  would  they  not 
drift  ?  This  Empbre  possesses  the  noblest  schools  of  law,  the  purest 
judicial  tribunals,  from  which  our  Colonial  Courts  draw  forenrac 
animation  and  guiding  light  without  stint  and  without  shame. 
What  British  or  Colonial  judge  or  lawyer  would  disturb  this 
equable  flow  of  precedents  and  decisions  ?  Then,  again,  if  we  look 
to  literature  and  the  arte,  how  charming  it  is  to  koow  that  while 
every  gifted  youth  in  the  most  remote  Province  of  the  Empire  maf 
win  the  admiration  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  tiiere  are 
fifty  other  Provinces  to  rejoice  in  his  success  and  to  feel  the  exhi- 
laration of  his  genius.  How  charming  is  it  also  for  the  emigrant, 
pioneering  in  a  new  country,  too  young  to  have  produced  a  picture 
or  a  book,  to  read  Tennyson  or  Bums  by  his  camp  fire  at  ni^t, 
or  to  look  at  Landseer's  dogs  over  his  mantelpiece  in  the  morning, 
conscious  that  he  can  claim  kmdred  with  the  artist  and  the  author, 
and  that  the  baUad  and  the  engraving  link  with  treasures  of  litera- 
ture that  are  inexhaustible,  and  of  art  that  can  never  die.  What- 
ever improvements  time  may  suggest  for  its  better  organijtttiott 
and  further  development,  this  Empire,  as  it  stands,  has  its  uses,  and 
should  be  kept  together. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  and  I  agree.  We 
differ  as  to  the  mode.  If  I  understand  your  argument,  you  would 
have  half  a  hundred  littie  standing  armies,  scattered  aU  over  the 
globe,  paid  out  of  fifty  treasuries,  and  with  uniforms  as  various  as 
were  the  colours  in  Joseph's  coat,  with  no  centre  of  union,  no  com* 
mon  discipline,  no  provision  for  mutual  succour  and  support  I 
would  have  one  army  that  could  be  massed  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks  oa  an^jr  point  of  the  frontier,  moved  by  one  head,  animated 
by  one  spirit,  paid  fix>m  one  treasuir.  Into  this  army  I  would 
incorporate  as  many  of  the  colonial  militia  as  were  required  to  take 
the  field  in  any  Province  that  might  be  attacked ;  and,  firom  the 
moment  they  were  so  incorporated,  they  should  be  moved,  pud 
and  treated,  as  an  Imperial  force.  l£ere  would  still  be  work 
enough  for  the  sedentary  militia  to  do,  in  defending  the  difi^ets  m 
which  they  lived ;  and  if  this  were  done,  and  if  the  Provinces,  as 
tliey  would,  bore  a  large  part,  if  not  the*  whole,  of  the  bunkn  of 
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Jlocal  defence,  ihey  would  do  all  that  oould  reasonably  be  eicpeoted. 
if  the  county  of  Annapolis  were  attacked,  I  would  not  pay  a  mili- 
tiaman out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  defending  his  own  county, 
but  if  a  regent  were  drawn  from  Annapolis  to  defend  the  citadel 
»at  Halifax,  or  the  coal  mines  of  Pictou — if  it  were  marched  into 
New  Brunswick,  or  volunteered  to  defend  these  islands,  &en  it 
should  take  its  number,  draw  its  pay,  and  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects like  any  other  regiment  of  the  Ime.     So  long  as  this  is  done 
we  shall  have  an  Empire  and  an  Army.     We  shall  soon  cease  to 
^have  either  when  the  other  system  is  tried.     And  why  should  we 
try  it  ?     Why  should  we  reverse  Mennenius  Agrippa's  fable,  and 
teach  the  belly  of  the  Empire — the  common  treasurv  and  storehouse 
of  all  its  wealth — to  complain  ?     The  British  soldier  is  no  longer 
viewed  with  distrust  or  apprehension  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  ; 
he  is  everywhere  recognised  as  a  citieen  with  a  red  coat  on,  prouder 
of  his  citizenship  than  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  finest  regiment 
•in  the  service.     Nor  is  he  viewed  with  any  jealousy  or  disUke  by 
the  Provincial  militia.     Our  young  men  know  that  thev  can  study 
the  use  of  arms  from  no  more  gallant  exemplars,  and  they  know 
.also  that  when  summoned  to  the  field,  they  can  rely  upon  the 
steadiness,  the  endurance,  the  discipline,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
British  soldier.    The  late  illustrious  Prince  Consort,  on  presenting 
the  colours  to  the  18th  Light  Infantry,  in  February,  1859,  expres- 
•aed  our  opinions  with  great  accuracy  and  force,  when  he  said, 
«<  The  British  soldier  has  to  follow  his  odours  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  everywhere  he  is  the  representative  <^  Us  country's 
power,  freedom,  loyalty  and  civilisation."     So  long  as  these  civi- 
lized sddiers  circulate  around  the  Empire,  drawing  into  their 
ranks,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  youih  of  the  PSrovince,  it  is 
their  mission  to  defend,  so  Icmg  will  it  be  strong  and  its  civilization 
secure.     When  they  are  withdrawn,  and  the  outlying  regions  are 
left  to  drift  into  new  experiments,  ^^  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness "  will  rest  upon  the  scene,  and  of  the  glories  of  this  Empire 
-we  AeH  chance  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  some  passages  of  your  letter 
in  which  you  limit  the  growth  of  aristocracies  and  democracies  by 
geographical  lines,  but  I  desire  to  confine  my  observations  to  the 
question  of  national  defence.  Aristocracies  will  grow  in  every 
oountry,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  development  of  mentu 
power,  and  the  grateful  recollection  of  heroic  achievement.  They 
are  growing  now  in  every  state  and  province  on  this  continent,  in 
meet  of  which  you  will  find  fiBuooilies  as  proud,  and  circles  as  exeln- 
^ve,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe  ;  but  dd  trees  caaaot  betraat- 
pbmted.  and  any  premature  attenqpt  at  aristooratic  transplaiilaili0ah 
would  decidedly  mil. 
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You  seem  to  appr^end  that  the  slightest  ^^  impact  of  any  Crag- 
ment  from  the  ruins  of  the  union"  would  teiminate  die  con- 
nexion of  these  Provinces  with  the  Parent  State.  I  do  not  thhik 
so.  Surely  if  we  have  resisted  the  impact  of  the  whole  Union, 
pretty  seriously  delivered  on  several  occasions,  we  ou^t  to  be  able 
to  withstand  concussion  from  a  part.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter 
thoughtfully,  and  without  allowing  our  nerves  to  be  shaken  by  the 
eccentric  movements  across  the  line.  The  Southern  States,  even 
if  their  independence  were  established  to-morrow,  are  too  &r  oflT 
to  ever  think  of  invading  these  Provinces.  Their  labouring  popu- 
lation, being  slaves,  can  never  be  solcUers  or  sailors,  and  though 
the  white  men  who  own  them  are  splendid  material  for  defensive 
warfare,  trust  me,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  march 
into  Canada  and  leave  their  slaves  behind  them. 

The  Northern  States  are  our  immediate  neighbours,  and,  next 
to  the  mother  country,  ought  to  be  our  fast  friends  and  firm  allies. 
We  claim  a  common  origin,  our  populations  are  almost  homoge- 
neous, bridges  and  ferries,  stage,  steamboat,  and  nulway  lines, 
connect  our  frontier  towns  or  seaboard  cities.  Our  commerce  is 
enormous,  and  is  annually  increasing  in  value.  Eveiy  third  ves- 
sel that  enters  the  port  of  Boston  goes  fr<»n  Nova  Scotia.  Our 
people  intermarry,  and  socially  intermix,,  all  along  the  fiimtier. 
For  one  man  that  I  know  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  I  know 
twenty  in  the  Northern  States.  All  these  mutual  ties  and  intir 
mate  relations  are  securities  for  the  preservaticm  of  peace.  I 
admit  that  a  good  deal  of  irritation  has  arisen  out  of  the  civil  war, 
but  I  rely  on  the  frank  admission  of  the  Northern  people,  when 
the  war  is  over,  that  for  this  they  were  themselves  to  blame.  The 
Provinces,  at  its  commencement,  deeply  deplored  the  outbreak  of 
that  war,  and  for  weeks  their  sympathies  were  with  the  North. 
The  storm  of  abuse  that  followed  tiie  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neu* 
tndity,  and  the  demand  for  the  rendition  of  the  Commiflaiflners, 
naturally  changed  the  current  of  feeling,  and  the  skill  and  gallan- 
try of  the  Southern  combatants,  have  won,  in  the  Provinces  as  eveir- 
where  else,  as  heroic  achievements  always  will,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  involuntary  admiration.  Still,  our  material 
interests,  and  everyday  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  Northern  States ;  and,  when  they  come  out  of  this^ 
war,  .there  is  no  reason  why,  having  shaken  tiiemselves  clear  of 
elements  of  internal  irritation  and  disturbance,  they  should  desire  to> 
disturb  us,  merely  because  we  choose  to  live  in  amity  with  our 
common  parent  under  British  Institutions.  We  are  bound  to  hope, 
at  all  events,  for  the  restoration  of  kindly  thoughts,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  peaceful  relations.    If  war  comes,  I  have  aheady  shewft 
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tbat  we  are  not  80  ill  preiwred  as  you  aasome,  and  lihat,  if  we  do 
not  waste  our  atrength  in  idle  oontrorersy  and  insane  divisions,  we 
can  still  maintain  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  integrily  of  the^ 


In  the  confident  belief  that  jhir  and  courteous  discussion  of  these- 
momentous  questi(ms  will  hare  a  tendency  to  steady  the  publie 
mindy  I  have  be^n  induced  to  throw  off  these  pages,  and  have  now 
only  to  assure  you  that, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOSBPH  HowB. 


THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

SFBGXHL  BEPOirr  OF  COMIOSSIONEE  HATOH.-THE  TREATY  PRONOUNCBDr 
IHJUBIOUS  TO  THE  TTNirED  STATES.-ITS  ABROGATION  EECOlCMENnBD. 

Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  who  was  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
examining  the  operations  of  the  revenue  laws  and  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  Canada,  has  reported  to  Congress  adversely  to  the 
continuation  of  the  treaty.  Subjoined  is  an  abstract  of  the  report^ 
which  is  quite  too  long  to  admit  of  its  insertion  in  full  in  thi» 
work: — 

"  To  Hon.  Hawdl  Cohb^  Secretary  of  the  Treamry  :— 

^'  In  (Uschar^ng  the  special  duty  assigned  to  me,  of  examining 
the  operations  of  tiie  revenue  laws  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  on 
our  iNorthem  firontier,  with  Canada,  I  beg  leave  to  report  that  I 
have  visited  the  principal  points  of  intercourse  between  those  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  information ;  and  have 
also  had  interviews  and  correspondence  with  leading  individuals 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  me  treaty,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
the  various  pursuits  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  The 
personal  observation  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  the  working|i 
of  the  treaty  at  the  places  where  its  effects  are  perhaps  most  per- 
ceptible, am  the  information  derived  thus  from  the  eveiy-^ay 
experience  of  those  who  do  business  under  it,  I  have  believed  would 
fimiish  most  important  dafca  for  forming  a  practical  judgment  of  its 
operation. 

"  The  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  produced  a  revolution  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws,  as  weU  as  in  the  revenue  itself. 

^^  The  principle  of  Reciprocity,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
ibe  United  States  with  Canada,  has  met  the  approbatim  of  aU  poll* 
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tieal  partiee  in  ibis  ooimtry  at  all  times.  The  territoiy  af  the  pro- 
▼incee  is  iadented  with  our  own  along  a  line  extending  across  tibe 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  wages  of  labour  ^the  gre^ 
modem  test  of  one  phase  of  national  equality)  are  nearly  equal  m 
both  countries.  The  cost  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
'Cereals  differ  but  little  on  both  sides  &e  boimdajry  Hne.  Shown 
liiiis  to  be  apparently  commercially  alike  by  these  leading  con»derar 
tions,  and  minor  parallels  confirming  the  similitude,  it  is  not  singukir 
that  at  various  periods  of  our  national  ezietenee  the  idea  of  recipro- 
city in  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  received  the  favourable 
regard  of  eminent  men. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  treaty  was  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  products  of  one  country  intoihe  other  free  of  duty,  and  conse- 
quent reciprocal  benefits  were  expected  would  follow  to  both.  The 
various  colonies  included  in  its  provisions  were  left  to  regulate  their 
own  traffic,  and  each  colonial  power  can  amiul  its  honorary  obliga- 
tions without  reference  to  its  sister  provinces  or  the  engagements  of 
the  empire.  No  statesmanship  could,  however,  foretell  the  workings 
of  the  treaty,  or  had  a  right  to  anticipate  legislation  adverse  to  its 
^Bjorit.  Correct  in  principle,  as  the  treaty  itself  was,  the  pervenoft 
of  its  spirit  and  the  disregard  of  its  substance  on  the  part  of  Canada 
have  produced  results  it  is  the  province  of  tliis  report  to  exhibit. 

The  effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were  first  and  immediately 
visible  in  the  great  change  produced  m  our  collection  of  reveiive 
upon  the  Northern  frontier,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  In 
1854,  the  last  year  unaffected  by  the  treaty,  although  the  enumera- 
tion was  then  complete,  the  revenue  on  articles  rendered  free  by 
'the  treaty  during  subsequent  years,  and  imported  fi^m  Canadn 
alone,  amounted  to  more  than  |l ,243,408.  Assuming  tins  as  a 
-basis  for  calculation  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  computing  an  increaee 
of  revenue,  and  that  the  revenue  would  have  continued  to  inorease 
m  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  previous  five  years,  we  should,  fer 
the  five  years  now  passed,  and  ended  June  80, 18&9,  have  collected 
A  revenue  of  $7,166,659,  or  $1,438,381  annually,  on  importataoM 
from  this  province  alone,  and  we  should  at  the  present  time  have  a 
-jet  larger  revenue  from  this  source,  if  the  treaty  were  abrogated 
to^s^,  for  the  geographical  and  political  reasons  which  made  tiie 
Canadians  seek  our  markets  for  the  sale  of  th^  products  remain 
unimpaired  in  every  particular. 

"  The  revenue  derived  by  Canada  from  the  same  class  of  mer- 
chandise was,  during  the  year  1854,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bouehette, 
then  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Customs,  only  -$196,671,  or 
Jess  than  one-sixth  of  $1,324,408,  the  amount  levied  that  year  on 
Oaiiadian  productions  by  the  United  States. 
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"During  the  same  year,  1864,  the  revenue  derived  by  the 

'United  States  on  the  chief  importations  from  all  the  provinces  in- 

•  eluded  in  the  treaty  was  $1,524,457,  computing  the  increase  of 

revenue  during  the  five  succeeding  years,  upon  the  basis  of  the 

increase  during  the  five  years  next  before  the  treaty,  the  revenue 

^  derived  from  this  source  would  have  been  $9,257,856 ,  or  $1 ,851 ,517 

annually.     Several  items  of  these  importations  are  not  included  in 

this  calculation ;  and  we  are  now  near  the  close  of  an  additional 

year,  when  the  revenue  from  this  source,  for  the  six  years  elapsed 

since  the  treaty,  would  have  been  $11,109,108. 

*"'  The  large  amount  of  our  importations  from  Canada,  since  the 
treaty,  would  form  no  accurate  test  of  the  income  we  might  have 
obtained  from  that  source.  In  1856,  the  articles  received  from 
Canada  by  the  United  States,  and  rendered  free  by  the  treaty, 
amounted  in  value  to  $17,810,684,  besides  many  important  but 
unenumerated  items.  At  the  average  duiy  of  20  per  cent.,  the 
revenue  would  have  gidned  more  than  $3,562,138  on  the  import- 
ations of  that  year ;  or,  as  Canada  received  from  us  during  the  same 
year  $7,899,554,  the  value  of  the  corresponding  articles,  there  waa 
for  that  vear  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Canada  amounting  to 
$9,911,130,  the  duties  on  which  would  have  been  $1,982,226. 
During  the  four  years  elapsed  since  the  treaty  came  into  eflFect,  and 
ended  81st  December,  1868,  we  have  received  from  Canada 
$28,771,690,  in  value  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  treaty  more 
than  she  has  received  of  us.  At  the  same  rate  of  duty  the  revenue 
on  them  would  have  been  $5,764,338,  or  $11,722,689  if  computed 
on  $58,613,449,  the  value  of  the  commodities  received  by  us  since 
the  treaty,  and  similarly  free. 

"  Statistics  show  that  while,  for  the  five  years  next  preceding  the 
treaiy,  duty  was  paid  on  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  importa- 
tions from  Canada  as  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  exact  propor- 
tions being  $4,487,433  of  free  goods,  against  $21,344,132  of  the 
other  class,  since  the  treaty ;  and,  beginning  with  our  fiscal  year, 
1856,  until  July  1,  1859,  a  period  of  four  years,  similar  importa- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $59,419,925  have  contributed  nothing  at  all 
to  our  revenue,  while  we  have  charged  duties  only  on  $2,150,394, 
(M*  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  amount  admitted  free  of  duty ;  and 
on  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
duty  paying  articles  imported  from  Canada  consist  of  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  country. 

*'  During  the  years  1866-7-8,  the  total  amount  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  American  industry  taxed  in  Canada  was  $18,294,298 
more  than  the  amount  of  Canadian  productions  taxed  in  this  coun- 
^try ;  reciprocity  and  equality  being  in  this  instance  represented  by 
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the  relative  proportions  of  forty-five  to  one.  This  is  the  conditiom 
of  trade  purchased  by  a  loss  of  revenue,  being  in  1854,  the  last 
year  before  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  more  than  six  times  the 
revenue  collected  by  Canada  during  that  year  on  the  articles  made 
free  by  the  treaty,  and  imported  fi^m  the  United  States. 

"  The  treaty  was  conceived  in  the  theories  of  Free  Trade,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  age.  It  was  a 
step  forwara  in  political  science.  American  legislation  had  beea 
characterized  by  an  extraordinary  liberality  to  a  foreign  neighbour, 
.  placing  her  lines  of  transportation  upon  an  equality  with  our  own, 
and  merchants  upon  an  equality  with  our  own  in  receiving  foreign 
merchandise  in  .bond.  We  conceded  commercial  freedom  upon  all 
their  products  of  agriculture,  the  forest,  and  the  mine ;  and  they 
have  either  closed  £eir  markets  against  the  chief  productions  that 
we  could  sell  to  them,  or  exacted  a  large  duty  on  admissicMi  into 
their  markets. 

'^  From  tame  to  time  the  Canadian  duties  have  been  increased 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
the  following  duties  have  been  exacted  on  the  declared  value  of 
various  chief  articles  of  consumption : — 

1855.  1856.  185T.  1858.  1859. 

Molasses 16  11  11  18  30 

Sugar,  refined 32  28  25  26*  40 

Sugar,  other 271  20  17i  21  30 

Boots  and  Shoes 12J  14i  20  21  25 

Harness 12i  17  20  21  25 

Cotton  Goods 12i  18J  15  15  20 

Iron  Goods 12i  18*  15  16  20 

Silk  Goods 12i  13i  15  17  20 

Wood  Goods 12i  14  15  18  20 

^^  Every  year  a  new  tariff  has  been  enacted,  and  each  of  them  has 
inflicted  higher  duties  upon  the  chief  productions  of  American 
labour.  These  duties  are  so  adjusted  as  to  fidl  most  heavily  upon 
the  products  of  our  citizens. 

'^  If  it  be  true  that  the  Canadian  Gt>vemment  has  a  right  to  increase 
its  taxes  upon  our  industry  as  it  has  done,  ahnost  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  manufactures,  because  no  stipulation  against  this  course  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty,  then  it  has  a  right  to  put  an  embargo  (for  a 
prohibitory  duty  amounts  to  an  embargo)  upon  all  articles  not  enu- 
merated in  the  treaty ;  and  there  could  be  no  check  to  its  aggres- 
sions. 

'^  When  the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  the  Provincial  Paclia^ 
ment,  a  deficiency  of  94^000,000  (greatly  exceeding  th^  revenue  oT 
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that  year)  was  officially  announced.  This  deficiency  and  the  con- 
sequent  increase  of  taxation  on  American  manufactures  -arose,  it  is 
asserted  by  the  organs  of  the  Gk>yemment,  from  expenditures  in 
carrying  out  their  system  of  internal  improvements. 

'^  In  comparison  with  the  duties  of  1854  the  duties  levied  hj 
the  tariff  of  1859  on  many  of  our  manufactures,  such  as  boots  and 
shoes,  harness  and  saddlery,  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  have 
been  increased  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  large  class  of  un- 
enumerated  articles,  including  leather  and  nearly  all  our  other 
manu&ctures,  such  as  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  printed  handbills,, 
checks,  &c.,  hats,  household  fomiture,  glass,  axes,  edge  tools,  fire- 
arms, agricultural  implements,  naUs,  &c.,  other  hardware,  stoves 
and  castings,  upholstery,  carriages,  medicines,  India  rubber  goods^ 
musical  insbruments,  soap  and  candles,  starch,  trunks,  manufisbc- 
tures  of  brass,  copper,  lead  and  tin,  earthenware,  paints  and  varnish,, 
(except  for  the  use  of  ships),  manufactures  of  marble,  &c.,  kc.j. 
me  duly  has  been  increased  sixly-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  up- 
wards ;  while  on  the  distillation  of  grain  the  increase  has  been  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 

'*  Viewed  as  a  question  of  national  integrity,  the  conduct  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  in  thus  taxmg  the  products  of  American 
industry  almost  to  tiieir  exclusion  from  the  Province,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  violation  not  only  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
trealy,  but  of  the  amity  and  good  faith  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
and  without  which  all  international  obligations  are  unavailing. 

<^  The  laws  by  which  the  passage  of  foreign  productions  through, 
the  country  in  bond  was  permitted,  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  reciprocal  benefits,  intended  to  develop  harmoniously  the 
natural  advantages  of  each  country.  They  tended  to  reconcile  our 
people  to  the  inequalities  it  imposed  on  us.  They  vested  in  the 
financial  officer  of  the  government  a  power  hitherto  exercised  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  towards  the  railroads  and  carrying  lines  to- 
Canada  in  permitting  alike  the  exportation  to  Canada  and  reimpor* 
tation  to  the  United  States  of  foreign  merchandize  in  bond,  and 
merchandize  of  American  origin.  Upon  this  idea  of  being  the  car- 
riers for  us  depend  the  hopes  of  marking  profitable  their  invest- 
ments in  railroads  and  canals.  Their  public  works  were  constructed 
as  our  carriers,  not  theirs. 

^*  Canada  now  endeavours  to  deprive  us  of  ail  the  benefits  of  this- 
system  by  laying  duties  on  the  vidue  of  goods  at  the  place  of  pur- 
chase. The  people  of  Western  Canada  were  accustomed  to  buy 
their  wines,  spirits,groceries,  and  East  and  West  India  produce^ 
beindes  many  other  conmiodities,  at  New  York,  Boston,  or  Mont- 
real— ^the  former  system  admitting  American  cities  to  competition^ 
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€he  duties  liaymg  been  specific  and  levied  on  the  weight,  measure 
or  number  of  the  articles  wherever  they  were  purchased.  Thus  no 
^ater  duty  was  charged  on  imports  via  Boston  or  New  York  to 
Toronto  or  Hamilton  than  via  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The 
present  system  forces  the  people  of  Canada  to  discontinue  their 
business  connections  with  our  merchants,  and  buy  from  the  Montreal 
or  Quebec  importer. 

<<  Thus  the  productions  of  China,  Brazil,  or  Cuba,  if  brou^t  to 
Canada  via  the  St  Lawrence,  will  pay  duty  onlj^  on  their  value 
in  the  country  of  their  origin  ;  but  if  purchased  in  our  Atlantic 
cities,  must  pay  dutv  on  that  value  increased  by  interest,  freight 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  various  other  expenses  and  charges  of  the 
insurer,  shipper,  and  merchant.  This  is  not  only  legislation  against 
•our  carriers,  but  against  all  our  mercantile  interest. 

^'  The  combined  influence  of  the  treaty  and  our  bonded  system, 
•even  before  the  high  tariff,  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  largest 
portion  of  the  northwest.  Its  farmers  suffer  from  competition  with 
those  of  Canada.  Its  manufactures,  usefiil  in  the  daily  wants  of 
Canadian  life,  are  now  excluded,  and  in  the  bonded  system  the 
whole  trade  in  foreign  goods  on  the  frontier  is  lost  to  tiie  United 
States.  American  duties  being  exacted  in  all  cases  where  the 
original  package  is  broken,and  the  Canadian  purchaser  from  the 
frontier,  American  merchant,  would  thus  be  compelled  to  pay  duties 
twice  over — first  to  the  American  and  afterwards  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  The  ordinary  customer  is  thus  driven  from  our 
stores  ;  and  so  far  as  the  American  market  is  yet  used  by  Cana- 
dians, for  purchasing  foreign  goods  or  manufactures,  the  common 
supply  of  Canadian  stores  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Canadian 
merchants  who  procure  their  supplies  in  Montreal.  If  upon  export- 
ing foreign  goods  to  Canada  in  less  quantities  than  the  original 
package,  the  duties  were  returned  to  the  owner,  the  goods,  until 
the  recent  increase  in  the  Canadian  tariff,  would  still  have  been 
bought  in  the  Atiantic  ports,  but  they  would  have  been  sold  to 
Americans  who  would  resell  to  the  Canadian  retailer  or  consumer 
as  they  had  done  in  former  years !  and  our  merchants  on  the  fron- 
tier would  not  be  debarred  as  now  from  a  fair  profit,  by  the  discri- 
mination of  our  own  laws  against  them. 

'^  An  extensive  trade  had  been  established  in  leather,  alcohol, 
pure  spirits,  burning  fluid,  boots  and  shoes,  castings,  hardware, 
clothing,  machinery,  cabinet  ware,  upholstery,  musical  instruments, 
drugs  and  medicines,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  tobacco.  On 
most  of  these  articles  the  present  duty  is  prohibitory,  and  the  trade 
is  entirely  destroyed,  or  of  trifling  amount. 

^'  A  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  exists  on  the  Southeca 
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fflde  of  the  boundary  line,  wherever  its  operation  is  perceived,  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  of  the  West  where  the  Canadian  is  erroneously 
regarded  as  an  additional  purchaser  or  consumer,  and  not  as  he 
reaUy  is,  a  mere  grain  earner  in  rivahry  with  our  own,  or  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  to  which,  for  its  own  purposes, 
the  Canadian  or  British  Government  has  made  preferential  laws,.. 
and  to  which  it  has  ^ven  a  local  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare  of  this  country. 

^^  In  the  profits  accruing  from  freight  between  the  two  countries,, 
the  advantage  since  the  treaty  has  been  in  favour  of  British  ship- 
ping— ^the  value  of  exports  and  imports  by  the  vessels  of  "each  coun- 
trv  being  regarded  as  the  test.  In  the  five  years  ending  June  80,. 
1854,  the  value  of  domestic  exports  to  Canada  in  British  bottoms 
was  $12,595,816,  and  in  American  bottoms  $16,595,816,  the  pre- 
ponderance in  our  favour  being  about  one-third,  whilst  in  the  five 
years  since  the  treaty,  and  beginning  with  July  1,1854,  there  was- 
an  excess  againt  us  of  nearly  one  halT,  the  value  being  $26,830,780 
in  American  vessels,  against  $88,942,652  in  vessels  of  British  na- 
tionality. No  marked  inequality  exists  in  the  imports  to  the  United. 
States  by  the  shipping  of  both  countries — the  value  carried  by  each, 
being  $37,228,665  in  American,  and  $36,528,968  in  foreign  ves- 


^'  Canada  grounded  her  hopes  of  friture  greatness  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Western  States  have  considered  it 
of  great  advantage  to  themselves,  and  it  was  said  when  we  obtained 
its  navigation  that  the  benefits  arising  from  this  natbnal  privilege: 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  fancied  injuries  or  wrongs  oq 
other  interests. .  The  British  minister —  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer — after 
pressing  upon  our  attention  the  spirit  evinced  by  Canada  towards 
our  manufactures,  and  promising  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment  to  carry  a  liberal  policy  out  still  ftirther,  presented  the  nari- 
gation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  adjoining  canals,  as  the  con- 
sideration to  be  paid  by  that  Province  for  the  firee  interchange  or 
natural  productions  with  us  and  for  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  North-western  lakes  is  of  immense 
national  importance,  amounting  to  $587,197,320.  More  than  1,600' 
vessels,  witib  an  aggregate  burden  exceeding  400,000  tons,  are  em- 
ployed in  navigating  tiiese  waters,  which  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  ^ves 
the  Lakes  forever  their  international  character,  termed  ^^  inland 
seas.*'  It  was  believed  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Laynrence  would  bear  adequate  proportions  to  the  number 
and  value  of  these  commercial  fleets,  but  the  official  statements  of 
Canadian  authorities  show  that  since  the  treaty  received  the  signa- 
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tore  of  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States,  nearly  mx  years  ago, 
mo  more  than  forty  American  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  only  12,550 
tons,  passed  seaward  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  of  these 
•less  ttum  half,  or  nineteen  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  only  5,446  tons, 
have  returned  from  sea. 

^^  It  would  seem  that  the  promised  advantages  fit)m  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  more  poetical  than  nautical,  as  the  navi- 
gation of  Lake  Michigan,  ceded  to  Canada  by  the  treaty,  has  been 
so  extensivelv  used  that  in  the  year  1857  one  hundred  and  nine 
British  vessels  cleared  from  Chicago  alone,  thus  depriving  our  own 
carriers  of  freight  by  enabling  others  to  take  the  produce  of  the 
great  gram  growing  regions  through  Canada  to  ports  on  either  side 
^f  Lake  Ontario,  or  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  the  Eastern  States, 
or— chiefly  by  British  vessels — to  Europe.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  above  is  a  statement  of  only  the  clear- 
.  ances  of  one  port  upon  Lake  Michigan  of  Canadian  or  British  vessels 
for  one  year ;  and  that  is  more  than  double  the  number  of  United 
States  vessels  that  passed  outwards  through  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  last  six  years  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  quintuple 
the  number  that  ever  returned  inward  from  sea. 

[The  report  here  goes  on  very  elaborately  to  show  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada  is  the  great  commercial  and  political 
power  of  the  Province,  and  is  a  grand  British  monopolv,  designed 
by  the  Government  to  divert  the  carrying  trade  fi^m  me  Western 
States,  extending  over  a  thousand  miles — from  Portiand  to  Detroit. 
It  states  that  certain  articles  sent  to  England  via  Portiand  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  duties  only  as  if  they  came  directly  from  Cana- 
da— an  exception  which  dees  not  exist  in  favour  of  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States — and  argues  that  the  hope  of  reciproicty  in 
the  carrving  trade  is  futile  when  such  distinctions  are  made  in 
favour  of  this  gigantic  competitor.] 

The  report  concludes  thus  : — 

^^  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
;^ve  and  receive  reciprocal  benefits,  easily  and  without  humiliation, 
conferred  by  neighbours  on  each  other,  is  well  known,  but  the  expli- 
cit and  earnest  appeals  of  Canada  for  an  honourable  and  mutually 
beneficial  reciprocity  are  now  no  longer  uttered.  With  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  importance,  the  liberality  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  promises 
has  ceased ;  and  deeming  herself  secure  in  our  forbearance,  Canada 
has  adopted,  by  her  recent  legislation,  a  policy  intended  to  exclude 
us  from  all  the  geographical  benefits  of  our  position,  while  she  hopes 
to  use  all  their  advantages  for- her  benefit  Each  concession  has 
been  used  as  a  vantage  ground  for  further  encroachment.  She  has 
reversed  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and  prevents  her  merchant  and 
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agricultorist  firom  buving  in  the  same  market  where  they  sell.  The 
revenue  formerly  collectod  on  our  Northern  frontier  has  been  anni- 
hilated.    She  has  increased  her  own  revenue  by  a  tax  on  American 
industry.  The  advantageous  trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Canada 
by  the  cities  and  villages  on  our  Northern  frontier  has  been  de- 
stroyed.  Our  farmers  and  lumbermen  encounter  the  competition  of 
new  and  productive  territories.     It  having  been  found  that  our 
shippers,  sailors  and  merchants  in  the  Atiantic  cities  were  trans- 
actmg  a  mutually  profitable  business  with  Canadians,  the  grasping 
spirit  of  their  legislation  endeavoured  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of 
ibis  traffic,  and  attacked  our  interests  with  discriminating  duties. 
Our  railroads  sulTer  from  a  British  competitor,  supported  by  privi- 
leges equivalent  to  taxation  on  their  business  witii  the  Canadian 
province  and  the  interior  of  our  own  country.     Our  manufacturers, 
instead  of  exporting  to  Canada,  are  checked  by  imposts  intended 
soon  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  their  productions  into  the  Province. 
The  wool  and  raw  materials  of  Caaada  are  admitted  duty  free  into 
our  markets,  but  fabrics  made  from  them  are  excluded  from  Canada, 
contrary  to  the  explicit  assurance  of  the  British  Minister,  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  that  it  would  be  ^^  willing  to  carry 
the  princiciple  of  reciprocity  out  still  further."  Hitherto  the  vaunted 
advantages  from  navigation  through  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been 
scarcely  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration.     The  proffered  hand 
of  commercial  friendship,  accepted  for  a  time  by  Canada  with  far 
more  advantage  to  Canadians  than  to  ourselves,  is  now  rejected.  In 
ihis  exclusive  and  unnatural  system,  Canadians  yet  depend  upon 
our  market  for  the  sale  of  their  productions,  upon  the  immense 
traffic  of  our  States  for  their  carrying  trade,  and  upon  our  territory 
for  the  means  of  transit  to  the  ocean.    For  their  participation  in 
the  traffic  of  our  States,  which  is  the  object  of  their  unscrupulously 
aggressive  tariffs,  they  depend  upon  the  continued  liberality  of  our 
revenue  regulations,  made  under  laws  giving  great  discretionary 
powers,  intended  to  be  used  in  facilitating  our  commerce,  instead 
of  advancing  the  commerce  of  a  foreign  country. 

^^  The  results  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  Canadian  legislation 
upon  our  commerce  and  revenue  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  British  statesmanshijp.  By  the  trea^  we  placed 
Canada  on  an  equality  with  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  with- 
out subjecting  her  to  any  of  its  burdens.  By  her  legislation  in  im- 
posing extraordinary  taxes  upon  the  products  of  American  industry 
she  is  compelling  us  to  bear  her  burdens,  created  to  sustain  dgantic 
rivabies,  worthy  of  the  imperial  ambition,  for  supremacy,1^  land 
and  water,  over  our  inland  commerce,  and  for  the  graye  influence 
which  thus  may  be  exercised  upon  our  political  career. 
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^^  The  tenor  of  the  mstractions  under  which  thiB  report  is  made^. 
ezclades  the  idea  of  any  recommendation  upon  mj  part  pointing 
toward  any  remedy  of  the  great  evils  which  mvestigation  has  thus 
shown  exist  under  this  mtem  of  miscalled  reciprocity.  I  cannot  bat 
believe,  however,  that  1  should  fail  m  the  duty  assigned  to  me  if  I 
omitted  to  at  least  suggest  the  practical  results  to  which  the  fore- 
going considerations  would  lead. 

^^  A  treaty  broken  is  a  treaty  no  longer.  Obligations  upon  one 
party  cease  when  co-relative  obligations  have  no  binding  force  upon 
the  other.  That  the  substance  and  spirit  of  this  treaty  have  been . 
more  than  disregarded  by  the  other  contracting  power  witii  which 
it  was  made  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  equally  evir 
dent  that  a  systematic  scheme  of  provincial  le^lation,  aflfrmatiyely 
aggressive  upon  great  interests  of  this  country,  commenced  wim 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  the  beginning  of  its  opportunity, 
and  has  progressed  in  its  strength  and  its  extent,  in  its  details  and 
its  scope,  in  all  disastrous  consequences,  every  day  while  that 
opportunity  has  continued.  Without  the  treaty  no  such  aggressions 
could  have  been  ever  attempted ;  with  its  termination  they  must 
cease.  Then  the  Government  of  ^is  country  can  resume,  through 
legitimate  means,  the  protection  of  those  great  interests  which 
governments  exist  to  protect.  Then  the  Canadian  Parliam^t 
must  be  compelled  to  modiffr  its  existing  legislation  in  tins  respect, 
until  the  day  shall  return  when,  as  before,  tiie  laws  of  trade,  regu* 
lated  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  shall  give  us  something  fiur 
more  like  reciprocity  than  we  now  possess.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment— the  Provincial  Government  itself,  in  the  great  interests  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  our  trade — ^have  given  hostages  which  will 
be  fiur  more  binding  upon  them  than  this  ruptured  treaty,  that  their 
legislation  would  not  then  be  shaped  to  make  us  their  tributaries. 

'^  I  certainly  should  transcend  my  province  in  making  ai^  parti- 
cular suggestion  of  the  means  of  abiogating  the  treaty.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  the  repeal  of  the  assenting  laws  of 
Congress  required  by  its  fifth  article  would  have  that  efiect,  or 
what  more  limited  effect,  if  any,  it  would  have.  Convinced,  as  I 
am,  however,  that  the  dilatory  measure  of  giving  the  notice  reqvured 
by  the  treaty  for  its  abrogation  would  be  far  too  slow  to  afford 
practical  remedies  of  the  abuses,  I  have  exhibited  in  this  report,  I 
certainly  should  fail  in  that  duty  which  the  prolonged  ana  most 
careful  consideration  of  these  most  important  matters  bring  so 
strongly  home  to  me,  if  I  did  not  at  least  point  out  the  fact  that- 
such  proper  alteration  of  the  navigation  kbws  of  1817,  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels  from  one  port  in  the 
United  States  to  another  portin the  United  States,  as  would  make  the  . 
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prohibitions  in  such  cases  upon  foreign  yessels  equally  applicable  to  * 
a  carriage  of  property  by  other  foreign  means  from  one  of  our  porter 
to  another ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  privileges  exist- 
ing under  tiie  laws  of  1799  and  1854,  in  reference  to  the  shipment^ 
carriage  and  re-entry  of  property  going  to  and  firom  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  would  in  a  most  important  degree  hasten  the 
remoyal  of  many,  and  perhaps  all  of  ilie  numerous  eyils  I  have 
itoted.  The  necessary  consequence  of  such  action  must  be  the 
alteration  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  now  in  session,  of  the  le^ 
lation  under  which  which  we  now  suffer.  The  wrongs  of  to^r 
would  thus  be  immediately,  but  perhaps  only  temporarily,  mitigated. 
The  proper,  radical  and  sufficient  remedy,  beyond  question,  is  the 
speedy  abrogation  of  the  treaty  itself. 

(Signed,)  "  Israel  T.  Hatch. 

«  Washington,  March  28, 1860." 


THE  AMERICAN  ZOLLVEREIN  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 
POINT  OP  VIEW. 

Mr.  Qould,  of  Montreal,  wishes  us  to  republish  the  following.  It 
will  be  obserFcd  that  this  is  an  argument  for  the  American  Zollve- 
rein  from  another  point  of  view,  or  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Free  Trade  point  of  view.  Mr.  Buchanan  deplores  England's 
adoption  of  Free  Trade,  or  Free  Import  system,  and  his  o^ect  is 
to  show  the  miserable  position  in  which  English  legislation  has  left 
Canada,  wiiich  leaves  Canadians,  in  truth,  no  alternative  but  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  Mr.  Gould,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  an 
American  by  birth,  holds  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Brown,  tiiat  En^and 
was  quite  right  in  introducing  her  free  trade  system,  and  takes  for 
granted,'  like  Mr.  Brown,  that  this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  that  their  claims  on  her  attention  are  more  urgent 
and  paramount  than  those  of  the  colonists !  Here  he  and  Mr.  Brown 
are  separate  in  their  Views,  for  Mr.  Ck^uld,  more  patriotic  than  Mr. . 
Brown,  as  a  Canadian,  assumes  as  a  self-evident  proportion  that  as  - 
England  treats  Canada  as  she  treats  any  other  nation,  Canada  could 
not  poasiUy  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  look  only  to  its  own  interest 
andte'eat  !&gland  Just  as  any  other  nation,  assertmg  against  England 
the  right  to  establish  differential  duties,  seeing  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  Canada  to  do  so,  because  otherwise  the  United  States  will  not. 
establish  differential  duties  agunst  Europe  in  fiivour  of  Canada : 
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(Montreal  &(uetU  Extra,  FAruary  14, 1862.) 

The  following  Memorial  is  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Tuesday  next,  by  Ira  Gould,  Esquire : — 

To  Ei%  Excdlmcyy  the  Right  Honourable  Jambs,  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Kincardine,  Governor  Q-eneral  of  British  North  Amerieaj 
^c.  ^c.  ^c. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Montreal 
respectfully  represents — 

That  whereas  the  subject  of  Reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  been  regarded  as  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  Province,  and  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  the  attainment  of  this 
•object,  none  of  which,  it  would  seem,  have  proved  successful. 

And  whereas,  your  Memorialists  entertain  the  belief,  that  all 
future  efforts  will  prove  equally  unsuccessful,  while  the  basis,  on 
which  Beciprociiy  is  sought,  remains  unchanged,  and  also  believing 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  withheld  their  assent, 
not  from  the  want  of  friendly  disposition  on  their  part,  so  much  as 
from  a  natural  and  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
people,  based  on  the  belief  that  the  plans  heretofore  submitted,  were 
imperfect  and  partial  in  their  character,  inasmuch  as  whilst  they 
proposed  to  admit  the  Canadian  producer  to  share  in  the  markets 
which  have  been  created  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
•they  offered  no  adequate  return,  and  no  enlarged  field  to  the  manuh 
facturing  interest  of  that  country. 

And  whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  your  Memorialists  that  all  attempts 
.to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  Reciprocity  either  by  a 
system  of  discriminating  duties  between  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  or  by  any  other  means,  will  be 
found  imperfect,  and  would,  in  fact,  prove  fruitless. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  Board,  that  in 
<order  to  seciire  the  great  object  had  in  view  and  which  has  so  impor- 
tant a  bearing  on  the  interests  present  and  future  of  Canada,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  different  basis,  and  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  this 
great  question  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy — ^a  policy  oom- 
jnensurate  with  the  spirit  of  tiie  age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas,  commercial  and  political,  of  the  great  natioM 
■chiefly  interested. 

Starting  from  this  point,  and  in  illustration  of  their  views,  your 
Memorialists  beg  to  refer  to  what  is  to  be  seen  at  this  moment  on 
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iihe  other  nde  of  the  geographical  line  which  separates  Canada  from 
ihe  United  States.  There  we  behold  thirty-one  independent  and 
Sovereign  States,  embracmg  an  aggregate  population  of  twenty-five 
millions,  each  widi  full  auti^ority  over  its  own  a&irs,'  passing  and 
controlling  all  their  municipal  and  internal  regulations,  enacting  and 
executing  their  own  laws,  and  acting  in  every  respect  a  distinct  and 
independent  part  each  towards  the  other ;  and  yet  for  the  purposes 
of  the  most  firee  and  perfect  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other, 
these  thirty-one  States  have  mutually  agreed  upon  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  commerce  with  foreign  countries  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  them,  but  still  not  within  their  control  as  individual  States. 
Various  as  are  the  products  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  opposed  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  people  at  the  first 
sight  might  seem  to  be,  they  all  harmonize  within  the  system  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  under  which  they  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  wealth  and  influence,  and  have  enjoyed  and  continue  to  enjoy 
an  amount  of  commercial  and  social  prosperity  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Keeping^  this  in  view,  and  returning  to  Canada, — here  we  have 
seen  the  Government  under  which  it  is  our  privilege  and  glory  to 
live,  extending  for  a  long  period  towards  her  Colonies  the  strong 
arm  of  protection,  guarding  them  from  danger  from  without,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  received  advantages  in  the  home  market 
accorded  to  no  foreign  nation ;  and  this  protective  system  Great 
Britain  continued  to  extend  until,  m  the  progress  of  events,  the 
Colonies  had  grown  up  to  a  state  of  ripened  manhood, — ^when  such 
treatment  became  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable.  Then,  bavins 
seen  them  fairly  embarked  on  the  task  of  self-government,  England 
has  herself  removed  the  shackles  which  weighed  so  lightly  on  the 
colonist,  and  bidding  them  take  that  course  which  is  most  consistent 
with  their  welfare  and  interests,  has  turned  her  regards  (as  it  was 
natural  and  proper  she  should  do)  to  the  millions  of  her  subjects 
more  immediately  around  her,  and  whose  claims  on  her  attention 
are  more  urgent  and  paramount  than  those  of  the  colonist.  To  us 
she  has  said  in  effect,  ^'  Whatever  be  our  political  relations,  eommefr- 
dally  we  must  henceforth  treat  you  as  we  would  treat  any  other 
nation;"  and  knowing  her  necessities,  and  our  own  wants  and 
resources,  we  do  not  complain  that  she  has  done  so. 

From  this  view  of  the  actual  ^tem  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  altered  relations  with  England,  it  would  seem  to  result  as 
a  natural  consequence  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Canada  to  seek 
such  commerciid  relations  with  the  United  States  as  will  enable  us 
to  narticipate  in  the  benefits  we  see  springing  from  their  system, 
and  which  will  admit  us  to  a  Commercial  Union  with  that  country, 
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at  the  same  time  that  we  shall  retaon  our  cherished  political  relations- 
with  Chreat  Britun  unimpeared  and  intact.  That  tiiis  can  be  eflected^ 
your  Memorialists  sincerely  believe,  and  it  is  in  this  belief  and  with 
this  view,  that  they  now  beg  respectfully  to  submit. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  it  should  be  the 
policy  and  aim  of  the  Provincitd  Goyemment  to  seek  for  and  obtam 
m  the  best  practicable  form,  and  in  the  speediest  manner,  con^lete 
and  entire  free  trade  toith  the  United  States,  as  well  in  all  foreign 
articles  imported  into  the  two  countries  as  of  articles  the  groiHh 
and  manufacture  of  the  same. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  the  only  practicable 
way  of  securing  this  object  is,  by  the  adoption  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  of  the  American  Tariff  of  Duties  on  all  importations 
from  sea,  and  by  the  free  admission  of  the  productions  and  manu- 
&ctures  of  each  country  into  the  other ;  thus  assimilating  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  way  ihat  is  most 
desirable  they  should  be  assimilated. 

8.  That  amongst  the  details  of  this  arrangement  would  be  in- 
cluded the  complete  extinction  of  all  Custom  Houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier,  retaining  only  those  in  Canada  at  the  Ports  of  Quedec 
and  Montreal,  and  also  of  a  just  and  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  amount  of  duties  received,  to  the  Government  of  each  country. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this  arrangement,  and  as  a 
further  inducement  thereto,  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  our  inland  waters,  with  the  use  of  our  harbours  and 
canals,  should  be  granted  to  the  United  States  upon  the  payment 
of  the  same  tolls  and  dues  as  are  pud  by  ourselves. 

Knally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  that  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  above  would  be  greatiy  to  the  advantage  of 
Canada,  and  in  nowise  inconsistent  wil£  that  connexion  which  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  our  desire,  to  maintain  with  the  Parent  state. 
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Till. 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Was  bom  at  Glasgow,  N.  B.,  on  the  2lBt  July,  1810,  aud  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Peter  Buchanan,  Esquire,  of  Auchmar,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Buchanans,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond, 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  confines  of  Dumbartonshire,  a  spot  historicallj 
interesting,  being  the  very  gateway  between  the  highlands  and 
lowlands  at  the  pass  of  Ballmaha,  through  which  the  robber 
McGregor  herded  such  cattle  as  were  unprotected  by  black  mail. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  father  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing  in  Glasgow. 
The  estate,  comprising  an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and 
including  the  hill  immediately  south  of  Benlomond,  the  last  of  the 
•  Grampian  range,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in  1830,  by 
Peter  Buchanan,  Esq.,  the  younger,  recently  deceased,  who  after- 
wards joined  his  brother,  Isaac,  and  put  the  money  got  for  Auchmar 
into  his  extensive  Canadian  business.  This  beautiful  property  had 
been  long  coveted  by  the  noble  house  that  now  possesses  it,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  romantic  situation  and  fine  shooting,  but  for  its 
contiguity  to  Buchanan  House,  the  ducal  seat,  and  because  Auchmar 
was  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  parish  of  Buchanan  which  comprised 
the  entire  eastern  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  not  then  included  in  the 
duke's  magnificent  domain. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  carefully  educated,  passing  from  the  Glasgow 
grammar  school  to  a  preparatory  training  for  the  Glasgow  college, 
under  the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Graham,  of  Aberfoyle,  who  assured  the  pupil's  father  that  his  son 
would  take  the  highest  honours  at  the  university.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  undergo  the  university  ordeal,  having 
met  with  an  incident,  when  on  his  way  one  day  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  1825,  to  purchase  his  college  gown,  which  presented 
to  his  view  an  entirely  new  career. 

Meeting  in  the  street  a  friend  of  his  father,  John  Leadbetter, 
Esq.,  he  was  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  could  secure  for 
him  a  rare  opening  in  the  house  of  William  Guild  k  Co.,  West 
Lidia  and  Honduras  merchants,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  mention 
the  thing  to  his  father.  The  boy  immediately  caught  at  the  pro- 
position, having  formerly  observed  how  many  sons  of  the  first 
families  in  Glasgow  had  failed  to  obtain  desirable  openings  when 
prepared  for  them.  Though  his  father  was  absent  at  Auchmar, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  month,  he  resolved  at  once,  on  his  own 
jresponaibility ,  to  accept  the  proffered  appointment  for  a  short  period^ 
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ur^g  upon  Mr.  Leadbetter,  who  showed  some  hesitation,  that  if 
the  £Ekther  disapproved,  he  could  still  go  to  college. 

He  had  been  a  month  with  Messrs.  Gtiild  &;  Co.  before  his  father 
became  acquainted  with  this  change  in  his  son's  destiny,  who 
though  feelmg  much  disappointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  cheriahed 
of  his  boy's  literary  success,  however  yielded  to  his  inclinations,  and' 
Isaac  became  permanently  fixed  in  business  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
Within  three  years  he  was  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility, 
from  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  leading  to  an 
ahnoet  unparalleled  rapidity  of  advancement.  Before  he  was  the 
age  of  20,  he  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  in  1888,  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  business  was  wholly  transferred  to  him. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Canada,  in  1880,  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
idiatinguished  himself  by  dispensing  with  all  the  nonsense  of  intri- 
cate book-keeping,  and  by  instituting  the  most  valuable  reforms  or 
simplifications  in  the  book-keeping  forms  of  statements,  &c.,  which  * 
are  still  in  use  throughout  the  extensive  ramifications  of  his  former 
and  present  business  connections.  In  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  happiest  influences,  his  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  being  oiie  of 
those  loveliest  spirits  who  in  life  and  death  experience  and  illustrate 
^^  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding ;"  and  he  has  carried 
the  fruits  of  his  early  prepossessions  with  him  into  the  world ;  for  in 
a  recent  election  address,*  we  find  him  uttering  the  following  manly 
declaration :  ^^  My  more  immediate  friends  can  understand  how, 
with  such  favourable  views  of  the  prime  minister  [the  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald],  I  could  be  the  independent  member  I  have  been.  I 
hope  this  arises  from  my  being  possessed  of  enough  of  the  Scottish 
character  to  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  have  no  other  fear — tiy 
be  able  to  realize  myself  as  being  perpetually  in  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  statesmen  or  kings." 

And  those  alone  who  know  the  man  best  can  testify  how  fearless 
is  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  mere  face  of  clay. 

So  intense  were  his  physical  and  mental  labours  in  the  early  career 
of  his  manhood,  and  while  laying  the  foundation  of  his  since  eminent 
house,  that  his  health  became  endangered,  nor  was  the  relaxation 
he  sought  such  as  youth  generally  flies  to,  the  only  diversion  of 
mind  he  allowed  himself  being  an  attendance  on  the  medical  and 
philosophical  classes  of  the  Glasgow  college.  At  no  period  of  Im 
life  has  he  been  heart  or  brain  idle,  a  sound  constitution  enabling 
him  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  almost  incredible. 


In  the  gieneral  election  of  1861. 
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THE  PIONSER  OF  THB  TRADS  OF  UPPER  OANADA. 

Upper  Canada  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  early  develop- 
ment of  that  immense  wholesale  trade  now  carried  on  in  that  portion  of 
the  province.  In  the  fall  of  1831,  he  established  a  branch  of  his 
bufionessin  Toronto,  his  brother  merchants  of  Montreal  laughing  at  hici 
presumption.  Had  that  course  been  a  prudent  and  profitable  one,  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  fathers  in  the  trade  would  not  have- 
adopted  itr  In  vam  they  laughed;  in  vam  they  warned  and 
foretold  Mr.  Buchanan's  speedy  discomfiture,  and  return  finom  the 
'^  far  west"  with  his  unbroken  shipments  of  goods  unsold.  But 
the  supposed  folly  of  to-day  proved  the  wisdom  of  to-morrow.  The 
house  of  Buchanan  &  Co.  flourished  in  the  wilderness.  His  timid 
competitors  found  that  a  march  had  been  stolen  upon  them,  and 
one  after  another  followed,  as  they  saw  how  well  the  ice  bore.  The 
pioneer,  however,  kept  the  lead.  A  branch  of  their  business  was 
subsequently  pushed  on  to  Hamilton,  and  from  thence  to  London, 
where  a  mi^gnificent  building  has  been  erected  by  his  firm  there, 
Adam  Hope  &  Co.,  forming  at  once  an  ornament  to  that  rapidly 
improving  young  city,  and  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  success 
of  the  house  of  the  Buchanans  and  their  business  associates. 

To  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  trade,  in  a  great  country,  necessarily 
involves  his  being  a  party  to  the  originating  of  all  those  institutions 
which  mark  the  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism- 
churches,  educational  systems,  hospitals,  asylums,  news  rooms  and 
commercial  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  national  and  immigration 
societies,  insurance  offices,  banks,  trust  and  loan  companies,  steam 
navigation,  telegraphing,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  last,  though  not  leasts 
railroading.  Mr.  Buchanan's  and  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.'s  earlj 
successful  effi>rts,  both  in  Canada  and  Britain,  for  the  Greaf 
Western  Railway  are  universally  known  and  appreciated  as  having 
been  quite  essential  to  its  construction.  He  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion at  the  pubUc  meeting  at  Hamilton,  when  it  was  resuscitated  in 
1845,  and,  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  Atcheson,  organized  ih^ 
subsequent  meeting  in  Manchester,  which  secured  the  railway's 
constructioiu 

STATE  01   CANADIAN  POLITIOS  THIBTT  TEARS   AGO. 

Very  soon  after  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  satis- . 
fied  that  two  matters,  affecting  vitally  the  peace  and  prosperitjr  of 
the  Canadas,  were  wrong.    Lower  and  Upper  Canada  were  both 
ruled  by  oligarchies,  which,  even  if  they  might  be  the  best  mono- 
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polies  possible,  firom  the  indinduals  being  tbe  best  men  in  ihe 
province,  must  pass  awaj  before  there  could  be  political  quiet  in 
the  country.  In  Lower  Canada  it  was  a  mercantile  oligarchy,  not 
unlike  the  present  ^^  Manchester  School "  in  England ;  each  gover- 
nor being  expected  to  see  throu^  the  eyes  of  the  Quebec  and 
Montreal  merchants,  whose  interest  was  ctiunetiically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  interest  of  the  latter 
being  to  have  high,  not  low  prices  for  their  productions,  just  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  weavers  in  England  to  have  gocd,  not  bad 
wages.  In  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  Church  of 
England  oligarchy,  whose  most  fatal  blunder  was  in  iniriaiaTig  that 
the  Scottish  Church  Establishment  was  a  dissenling  church  io 
Canada.  It  was  the  Scotch,  being  left  in  this  injured  and  degraded 
position,  that  made  the  conspirators  of  1887  see  any  chance  fixr 
rebellion. 

GLBBGT  RESERVB  QUBSTIOK. 

The  first  propositition  for  a  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in 
Upper  Canada,  without  secularising  them,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Suchanan.  In  1835  he  published,  as  an  extra  of  the  Tbranto 
AUnorhj  which  was  widely  circulated,  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
^'  this  vexed  and  difficult  question,"  in  which  he  startled  people  by 
asserting  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  settling 
it,  only  that  they  took  this  old  idea  for  granted,  and  would  not 
apply  their  minds  to  it.  There  was  then  no  common  school  system, 
and  his  plan  was  simply  to  establish  one  by  compulsory  tax  or 
assessment,  having  a  column  for  each  Christian  sect  in  the  schedule, 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  field  for  usefulness  of  each  reli^ooa 
body,  to  ^ve  them  for  reli^on  the  same  sum  as  they  are  respec- 
tively assessed  for  education,  or  a  sum  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
out  of  the  clergy  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  on  his  coming  to  Toronto  in  1889,  sent 
for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Very  shortly  before,  while  in  Scotland,  Mr, 
Buchanan  had  drawn  out  the  petition  finom  the  city  of  Glasgow  to 
the  Queen,  stating  that  such  an  appointment  of  a  man  chiefly 
known  as  connected  with  Russia  and  the  interests  of  the  Baltic, 
and  on  enemy  of  the  colonies^  like  Mr.  Thompson,  would  tiuow 
paralysis  into  ever^  British  interest  abroad,  and  praying  Her 
Majesty  ^^  to  reconsider  the  appointment^  and  to  select  for  Mm 
■  xmporUmt  dependency  a  governor  not  knoum  to  he  irdmieal  to  the 
great  interests  which  he  is  sent  to  prated  and  promote P*  The 
London  Times  had  devoted  two  leading  articles  to  it,  and  had 
declared  that  had  equally  strong  remonstrances  come  firom  other 
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great  places,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  then  colonial  minister,  must 
have  kept  Mr.  Thompson  at  home.  Mr.  Buchanan  mentioned 
this  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Murdock,  who  brought  to  him  the 
goyemor' general's  summons,  and  made  Mr.  Murdock  promise  to 
make  a  point  of  having  it  mentioned  to  his  excellency  before  tiiie 
interview,  as  he  dedii^  BcdUng  under  faUe  colours.  It  was  about 
the  clergy  reserve  question  that  the  governor-general  desired  to  see 
Mr.  Buchanan;  and  his  excellency  afterwanis,  when  he  visited 
Hamilton  the  following  summer,  indicated  to  him  that  his  plain 
declaration  that  the  Scotch  could  not  be  expected  to  be  loyal  Uy 
^^a  government  that  made  them  dissenters  by  act  of  P^rliament,^^ 
had  greatly  affected  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  home  ministry. 

The  following  year  the  term  "  a  Protestant  clergy  '*  was  de- 
clared to  include  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and 
danger  No.  1  was  thus  got  over ;  but  still  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  threatened  by  the  state  in  which  the  question  was  left.. 
The  province  seemed  worse  pleased  with  a  two  than  it  had  been 
with  a  one-headed  monster !     And  after  it  had  for  a  dozen  years 
been  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  agitator^,  who  really  did  not 
defflre  its  settlement,  the  question  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
hustings  in  1854.     Having  proposed  an  anti-clergy  reserve  league 
which  should  never  be  let  down  tiU  equal  justice  was  done  to  all 
sects,  Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  against  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  to  enable  parties,  by  their  votes,  to  record  their  view  that 
the  peace  of  the  province  required  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
clergy  reserve  question;  and  to  save  his  election.  Sir  Allan  at 
last  promised  his  friends  that  he  and  his  political  allies  would  no 
longer  stop  the  way.     Fifteen  years  previously  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
^ven  evidence  bej(ore  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Church  of  Scotland^  and  during  a  much  longer  period  had  kept 
up  constant  communication  on  the  subject  wi£  Principal  McFar- 
bme,  Dr.  Welch,  and  other  leaders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  with 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  Church,, 
whose  friendship  Mr.  Buchanan  enjoyed.    The  intimacy,  especially^ 
with  Dr.  Welch,  which  he  had  kept  up  (his  family  having  been 
members  of  Dr.  Welch's  congregation  when  in  Glasgow),  was  of 
material  public  benefit  as  increasing  the  doctor's  interest  in  the 
Canadian  church  question,  and  in  giving  him  greater  confidence  in 
making  his  magnificent  report  as  convener  of  the  Colonial  Com- 
mittee, which  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  question.  Dr.  Welch 
had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  day,  and  a  man  whose  firiend- 
flhip  was  a  great  honour  as  well  as  privilege  ;  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  the 
disruption  occurred  in  1848,  and  having  seceded,  he  was  the  first 
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Moderator  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Buchaaaa  was  one  of  twen^ 
friends  whom  Dr.  Welch  asked  to  endow  the  Free  Church  college, 
in  Edinburgh,  by  giving  a  thousand  pounds  each.  Mr.  Bachaoan 
replied,  that  he  would  give  the  amount,  but  that  he  felt  it  would 
be  more  natural  that  lus  subscription  should  be  applied  to  aasist  the 
Free  Church  college  and  churches  in  Canada, — and  so  the  monejr 
was  applied. 

SUSPENSION  OF  SPBCIS  PAYMENTS  IN  1837. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchaoaii 
-used  to  visit  the  British  markets  nearly  every  year,  and  he  arrived 
out  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1837,  to  witness  a  dreadful  financiid 
crisis.  The  evening  he  landed,  he  was  in  company  with  eleven  of 
the  first  merchants  of  New  York,  nine  of  whom  had  suspended,  and 
on  the  apparently  solvent  two  being  twitted  as  unfortunate  ^^  men 
still  in  the  body,"  one  of  them  whupered  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  '^  just 
iall  Monday."  The  streets  were  full  of  an  enraged  populaoe 
threatening  the  banks ;  and  lus  fellow  passengers  lost  not  a  moment 
in  getting  on  boar^  the  North  River  steamer  leaving  New  York. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  remamed  in  New  York  for  many  days, 
and,  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  people,  satisfied  himself  tMkt  the 
then  patent  facts  entirely  corroborated  the  views  of  money  he  had 
^ways  held ;  he  then  came  into  Canada,  and  being  preadent  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  moved  successfully  in  getting  Parlia- 
ment called  together  in  June,  which  passed  a  bank  relief  bill  that 
saved  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  province  from  overthrow. 
The  bill  enabled  the  banks  to  suspend  if  necessary,  without  forfeii- 
ing  their  charters.  The  simple  argument  Mr.  Buchanan,  used 
with  ^^  the  members"  and  people  in  general,  was  this :  The  banks 
of  the  United  States  have  suspended  specie  payments,  and  every 
silver  dollar  taken  from  Canada  will,  for  the  Americans,  who  talce  it, 
pay  a  debt  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  from  specie  having  gone  to  a 
premium.  It  is  clear  then  that  to  possess  themselves  of  oujr  specie, 
the  V  can  bring  over  their  commodities  and  undersell  our  &rmfiE8 
and  other  producers,  twenty  per  cent, ;  so  that  unless  our  banks  in 
Canada  ^et  the  power  also  to  suspend,  our  producers  will  be 
seriously  mjured : 

Ist.    By  reducing  their  prices* 

2nd.  By  depriving  them  of  their  home  market. 

3rd.  By  removing  the  basis  of  the.  circulation — Him  e&k  Jaa» 
lessening  prices  and  reducing  tfie  markets^of  the  &nner ;  preyentiic 
the  importers  paying  their  Briti^  creditors;  and  caosiiig  inori- 
ciillable  distress  uxmecessarily  to  ev^ry  das^  in.  ibfi  pK!OYinw. 
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Hiittself  seriously.  impresBed  on  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
Mr*  Buchanan  has,  at  eyery  returning  panic,  entered  tiie  field  of 
-ezplafiation  in  the  New  York  and  Canadian  newspapers.  He 
beUeyes  that  (while  also  a  great  evil  to  the  working  classes  in 
England)  the  principle  of  money  law  which  both  the  United  States 
.  and  Canada  have  borrowed  firom  England,  decrees  that  the  American 
produoers  must  for  ever  remain  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  to  middlemen  in  Europe ;  that  in  a  word,  while  the  foreigner 
for  our  pap^  money  can  get,  at  a  price  fixed  by  law,  the  portable 
article  gold,^  which  he  can  lay  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  a  cost  of  one  per  cent.,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
m  lieu  thereof  any  American  commodity,  except  at  the  price 
thereof  in  Europe,  less  the  charges  to  take  it  there  and  a  veiy  full 
margin.  So  that  to  the  extent  there  is  any  inflation  here,  through 
paper  money,,  or  through  prosperity  firom  any  other  cause,  the 
foreign  importer  gets  the  advantage  over  our  home  producers  as 
getting  the  increased  price  for  Ms  wares,  without  paying  any 
increased  price,  which  he  should  do  if  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  were  allowed  equally  to  affect  gold  for  his  foreign  ex* 
ohange,  that  being  a  convertible  term  for  gold,  the  article  whoge 
price  is  fixed  by  law! 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  ill 
•  success  hitherto  of  the  British  currency  reformers,  to  have  arisen 
firom  their  ignorantiy  attacking  Peel's  bills  of  1844  and  1845, 
measures  for  the  mere  regulation  of  banking,  and  for  the  security 
of  the  bank  note  circulation;  while  the  bill  i^at  they  should  attack 
is  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  this  being  the  measure  embodying  Peel's 
^^  science^ ^  of  money,  which  is  so  suicidal. 

HIS  GREAT  NEBYB  AND  INDOMITABLE  PERSEVERANCE. 

Possessed  of  an  active  and  powerfiil  brain,  of  benevolent  and 
liberal  instincts — ^wealth  that  buoys  him  harmlessly  over  the  malig- 
j^nt  bufiettings  of  a  sea  of  factions,  the  fury  of  which  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  experienced  in  the  ways  of  a  colonial  democracy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  pursuing  ms 
own  course  of  ameliorating  our  social  and  political  evils,  should 
come  in  for  his  share  of  th^t  virulent  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
that  is  meted  out  to  all  our  public  men  in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
nainenoe.  But  with  the  well  fortified  subject  of  our  sketch  it  is, 
indeed,  like  biting  the  file;  and  there  is  no  greater  treat  to  the 
reporter's  gallery  in  our  House  of  Assembly  than  to  witness  the 
.manner  in  which  these  petty  assaults  are  received  and  turned.  The 
.ippertqrbable  gpod  temper,  the  quaint  and  witty  retort,  followod 
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by  that  well  known  and  necnliar  hoOow  soonding  and  derisive 
Iiui^  from  the  chest,  which  leaves  the  muscles  of  the  hee  nnmoyed^ 
Hke  the  mask  on  the  **•  chorus  **  of  a  Greek  plaj,  are  irremstibly 
droll,  and  always  throws  the  house  mto  a  fit  of  micontroUable 
laughter  at  the  assailant^s  expense. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  letters,  aad 
pamphlets^  that  the  force  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
mina  is  best  seen ;  they  are  not  perhaps,  models  of  style,  for  tiiey 
are  thrown  off  in  great  haste  firom  a  brain  teeming  wilh  valuable 
and  practical  ideas,  and  often  with  too  little  time  to  reflect  wfaetiier 
all  the  lower  links  of  his  arguments  are  as  self-evident  to  his  hearers 
or  readers  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  them  to  his  nund ; 
but  they  are  ample  to  show  what  such  a  mind  could  accmnplish  if 
freed  from  the  shackles  and  cares  of  an  overwhelming  mercantile 
business,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men. 
His  retorts  upon  some  of  his  newspaper  assailants  are  often  excellent. 
On  one  occasion  he  replies  as  follows,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
N.  F.  Herald  of  Canada: 

^^  Even  when  an  unmitigated  fidsehood  is  not  told  by  this  news- 
paper, its  statements  regarding  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  sees  iU 
interest  in  opposing,  have  just  as  much  truth  in  them  as  to  make  a 
good  lie,''  adding  the  following  quotation  from  Tennyson :  *^  A  lie 
mat  is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright.  A  lie  that 
is  part  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.  A  lie  that  is  half  & 
truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies." 

On  another  occasion  he  says ;  ^^  This  newspaper  talks  of  me  as 
having  stated  that  I  would  prefer  failing  in  lajrge  transactions  to 
succeeding  in  small  ones,  while  all  the  time  well  knowing  that 
my  remarks  were  to  quite  another  point,  having  been  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Referring  to  the  local 
enemies  of  the  railway,  and  to  those  who  had  done  little  or  nothing 
for  this  great  enterprise,  I  expressed  my  contempt  for  $maU  men, 
faitUeis  and  unbelteving,  who  busy  their  minds  with  small  matters, 
in  which  success  is  little  honour ,'and  failure  disgraceful ;  while  myr 
course  has  been  to  associate  my  name  with  great  and  worthy 
objects,  in  which,  even  in  failure,  one  is  associated  with  greatness, 
as  well  as  what  in  his  own  mind  at  least  is  goodness."  Moch 
cheering,  says  the  newspaper  from  which  we  quote,  followed  this 
happy  explanation. 

And  the  following,  from  another  hustings  speech,  is  admirably 
put,  but  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  witix 
our  Canadian  potiticians : 

^^  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  aspirant  for  your  fatore 
suffirageSy  for  these  I  trust  a  truly  British  and  patriotic  local 
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didate  will  deserve  and  get,  but  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Pabtt  of  Order,  formed  of  those,  like  myself,  of  the  old 
liberal  party,  who  are  willing  to  be  called  ^  conservative-liberals,' 
and  of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  whom 
experience  of  the  province  have  made  ^  liberal  conservatives.' " 

*'  From  these  hustings  at  the  nomination,  I  told  you  that  my 
«;xpt3rience  of  the  opposition*  is,  that  their  leaders  will  not  reply  to 
or  allow  their  elections  to  rest  upon  questions  83  to  their  principles 
or  policy,  seeing  that  they  have  not  any !  They  remove  the 
question  or  issue  to  the  character  of  their  opponents.  They  have 
borrowed  their  tactics  from  Robespierre  and  the  French  revolu- 
tionists. The  latter,  to  get  quit  of  their  opponents,  guillotined 
their  heads  ;  the  former  (our  Clear  Grit  chiefs)  try  to  guillotine 
the  characters  of  their  opponents  by  means  of  their  mercenary 
press."     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  following,  too,  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech  at  the  declar 
ration  of  the  poll  at  Hamilton',  in  1857,  as  placing  character  and 
principle  beyond  the  mere  accident  of  success,  deserves  to  be 
recorded : 

^^  To  return  to  our  immediate  position  this  day,  I  should  have 
Btood  at  the  head  of  a  minority,  with  as  proud  a  mind  as  I  now 
jstand  at  the  head  of  my  vast  majority.  (Cheers.)  Our  success 
is  most  valuable  at  this  crisis  to  the  province,  as  well  as  to 
Hamilton,  in  securing  us  the  power  of  doing  much  good,  and  in 
preventing  our  opponents  being  used  as  the  instrument  of  infinite 
^arm.  (Cheers.)  But  still  I  shall  never,  either  in  private  or 
public  matters,  consent  that  my  character  be  dependent' on  my 
success;  for  in  that  case  no  success  would  mean  no  character. 
The  character  we  care  for  is  the  mere  expression  of  our  prin- 
ciples, and  of  which  no  want  of  success  can  deprive  us."  (Great 
cheering.) 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  without  character,  principles,  and 
abiliW,  and  these  in  the  highest  degree,  such  success  as  has  fol- 
lowea  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  mercantile  career,  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  As  a  merchant  and  political  economist,  his  reputation 
is  at  once  European  and  American.  Since  the  deatii  of  his  widely 
lamented  brother,  Peter,  than  whom  no  man  in  any  country  ever 
irtood  higher  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
.senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Peter  Buchanan  k  Co.,  Glasgow ; 
.Isaac  Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York ;  I.  Buchanan,  Harris  &;  Co., 
Montreal ;  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  and  Adam 
Hope  &;  Co.,  London,  C.  W.     His  connexion  with  the  trade  of 

*  The  supporters  of  the  late  M acdonald-Dorion  Government. 
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Canada  is  now  of  thirty-ihree  yean'  standing,  the  hoHse  bdn^ 
established  in  Montreal,  in  182$,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
Canada  when  she  can  boast  the  existence  of  a  larger  class  ef  the 
same  stamp. 

And  yet  Ihere  are  in  our  strangely  constituted  society,  men 
whose  sole  stock  in  trade  consists  only  of  a  few  reams  of  paper 
and  a  box  of  pens,  the  be^nning  and  end  of  whose  exertions  seem 
entirely  deyoted  to  driving  such  men  as  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
political  arena  altogether;  a  system  copied  from  <he  adjoining 
states,  and  to  the  success  of  which  their  public  writers  are  now 
attributing  all  the  evils  which  that  unhappy  country  is  suifelring 
from.  l£^d  the  same  kind  of  politicians  succeeded  here,  precisely 
the  same  results  would  have  followed.  Impudence  Mid  public 
swindling  would  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Worth,  trutti, 
and  a  zealous  and  persistent  course  in  the  path  of  public  duty,, 
would  have  been  disqualifying  ingredients  in  a  politician's  cha^ 
acter,  while  tiie  possession  of  ample  means  would  at  once  mark  tiie 
owner  as  one  who  could  neither  be  trusted  in  the  concoction  of  a. 
scheme  of  public  plunder,  or  hushed  by  the  tender  of  a  share  of  it. 
Undoubted  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  moderate  policy  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Cartier  for  the  last  few  years,  it  is  impo^ 
nble  to  overrate  the  strength  of  that  moral  support  which  the 
attachment  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Bfichanan  has  brought  to  them. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  littie  choice. 

THB  QUBSTION  OF  LABOUR,  OR  OF  OUR  OWK  PBOPLB'S  BHPI.071frarr. 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  seem  to  have  occupied  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's mind,  the  great  cause  of  labour  is  that  to  which  he  haa 
devoted  the  greatest  amount  of  tiiought  and  effort.     He  msunfaiing- 
that  mere  production^  or  the  mere  existence  of  food,  is  not  the 
fir9t  neeeesartf  of  lifey  under  a  state  of  civilization.     He  says  that- 
employment  is  the  first  rieeessary  in  our  state  of  society,  seeing  tii«t 
it  m  no  degree  relieves  the  poor  man  to  know  tiiat  all  the  granarieB 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  full  of  breadstuflb,  if  he  is  wifliout  the 
tmploymenty  which  is  the  only  key  to  these  granaries.     He  holds^ 
the  question  of  our  home  labour  to  be  unspesSiably  more  importaiit 
than  the  question  of  our  external  trade ;  the  labour  being  the  neem- 
ftfy,  the  trade  the  inddent  He  has  striven  tiiat  men  should  retUjr 
eat  and  be  satisfied  with  the  bread  they  may  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  or  of  their  brain,  and  not  be  perpetually  offered  up  u& 
a  holocaust  at  tiie  shrine  g(  mammon,  or  become  a  mere  part  «f 
the  machinery  which  he  oils  and  drives,  and  be  looked  up(m  by  hi& 
employers  with  as  little  interest  as  the  crai^s  and  wheels  ox  th^ 
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irorld^B  great  power  loom,  in  the  din  6(  which  all  nncertaoh  8omi<Iff 
ire  drowned,  together  with  the  moans  of  the  toil-worn.  Mr.. 
Bachanaki  diiSers  from  the  Free  Traders  and  Political  Economists  not 
inly  as.  denying  that  theirs  is  in  truth  a  system  of  free  exports,, 
while  it  certainly  is  a  system  of  free  imparts;  but  in  this,  that  th^ir 
heartfelt  interest  is  in  the  web^  while  his  is  in  the  weaver  ;  theirs 
in  the  jpToducey  his  in  the  produce. 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  (according  to  his  own  estimli- 
Hon)  paid  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Britain,  was  by  the  working  classes 
whom  he  had  assiisted  against  the  Free  Traders,  in  their  siiccessfrd 
itruggle  for  the  "ten  hours'  bill,*'  on  which  occasion  he  was  waited 
iipon  by  a  deputation  representing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  at  that 
tune  mostly  unemployed  in  London,  with  their  tribute  of  thanks. 
A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made,  to  purchase,  if  he  would 
Hgree  to  become  a  party  to  it,  a  London  evening  daily  newspaper^ 
for  sale,  the  Courier^  to  advocate  their  common  views,  which  then 
they  proposed,  in  his  honour,  to  call  the  Currency  'Reformer,  Mr. 
Buchanan's  reply  in  declining  was  similar  to  the  following  explana- 
tion given  to  those  who  offered  to  procure  him  a  seat  in  &e  British 
fiouse  of  Commons : 

"  A  htmdred  friends  of  labour  like  me  could  do  no  good  in  the 
House  of  Commons  while  the  question  of  the  church  remains  *  the 
itrst  question  in  the  politics  of  England,'  and  is  without  the 
ismallest  apology,  put  seemingly,  as  a  matter  of  course^  before  that 
great  subject,  the  employment  of  our  own  people  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies j^  which  should  even  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  more 
vital  importance  than  what  are  called  ^  constitutional  questions,'  s& 
the  question  upon  the  proper  settiement  of  which  depends  the 
isafety  and  permanence  of  our  revered  form  of  government,  and 
every  other  blessing  we,  as  a  nation  and  empire,  enjoy.  There 
can  be  no  chance,  I  have  long  been  thoroughly  satisfied,  for  the- 
irorking  men  in  England,  or  for  Hhe  question  of  labour,'  till 
after  the  canying  of  some  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  Parliament,  making  it  possible  for  the  question  of  *  the 
^people's  employment '  to  become  '  the  first  question  in  the  politics 
of  England,'  which  at  present  the  church  question  is,  and  alwavs 
has  been — ^the  question  at  the  election  of  the  members  for  the 
lESnglish  counties,  or  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
1[>eiiig  what  the  candidate's  views  are  upon  *  employment,'  the 
k}eople*s  question^  but  whether  the  candidate's  decoction  of  church 
^ews  suits  the  particular  neighbourhood." 

Nor  has  Mr.  JBuchanan  hesitated  to  give  his  view  as  to  what  this: 
^canstitutianeU  change  should  be.     He  adds : 

**  And  *o  save  our  institutions  generally,  it  is  the  highest  duty 
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i)f  the  patriot  to  endeavour  to  Buggest  the  least  change  iiiak 
would  effect  this  greatest  purpose  ofbenevolexice.  After  ilie  sal 
experience  of  America,  even  tiie  greatest  chartist,  if  an  honest 
man,  would  no  longer  desire  to  see  the  House  of  Ckxmmons  elected 
by  universal  suffirage.  The  great  object,  too,  is  rather  to  draw 
together  the  extremes  of  English  socieiy,  and  between  them  to  form 
;a  strong  united  phalanx  to  upset  that  odious  middle  class  monopdy 
•of  political  power,  under  whose  miserable  influence  the  Briti^ 
Government  has  abdicated  all  its  paternal  functicms  and  come  to 
<care  no  more  for  its  own  subjects  than  for  foreigners,  industrially — 
has  abdicated,  in  a  word,  all  its  functions  except  that  of  a  mere 
police !  Some  years  ago,  when  ruminating  ou  tins  all  important 
sulpect,  an  idea  struck  me  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  my  mini 
rather  revolutionary ;  I  now,  however,  see  tiiat  it  would  be  ib» 
most  conservative  one  which  England  could  adopt,  9a  papuUmsmg 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  making  it,  in  fact,  the  people's  house. 
Leaving  the  House  of  Commons  untouched,  as  some  property 
qualification  is  no  doubt  proper  for  a  house  representing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  elected  by 
universal  suffirage  from  among  the  ennobled  class.  The  restriction 
or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  in  the  deetars  ;  the 
restriction  or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  in  the 
eUeUdyyoiS^,  as  a  probationer  of  a  church  becomes  a  safe  man  to 
•elect  as  minister  on  account  of  his  having  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  church-court  or  bishop ;  and  in  such  a  house 
there  might  be  some  representation  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  British  empire,  greater  than  can  be  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and 
public  burdens  generally." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  views,  in  1848,  were  expressed  in  these  words: 
^^  If  Peel's  plan  will  give  more  emplopment  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, he  is  right ;  but  if  it  should  give  less,  they  cannot  afford  this, 
distressed  as  they  now  are,  and  he  will  cause  a  revolution,  not  from 
•disloyalty,  but  want  of  employment  or  starvation."  He  never 
yielded  an  inch  to  the  arguments  of  the  Free  Traders,  but  (denying, 
of  course,  that  Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  those  with  whom  he 
.agreed,  would  be  a  party  to  raise  the  price  of  the  people's  food  by 
duties),  he  explained  by  what  he  named  ^^  the  tiieory  of  a  foil 
market,"  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  consumer  would  pay  the 
import  duty  except  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  no  party  desired 
the  existence  of  a  dutv. 

'^  Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^'  that  the  price  indicative  of  a 
iull  market  for  wheat  is  45s.  per  quarter,  and  tiie  import  duty  8s., 
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*1B  proposed  by  LordJohn  Russell,  the  importer  would  not  set  SSs., 
my  more  than  a  slovenly  farmer  whose  wheat  takes  him  Is.  more 
than  it  takes  his  neighbour  to  grow,  would  get  Ss.  more  on  that 
account ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  importer  would  get  less  than 
46s.  to  the  extent  his  lot  of  wheat  depressed  the  market,  so  that 
it  is  dear  that  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty,  not  the 
consumer." 

THE   QUESTIONS  OF  LABOUR  AND  MONET  ONE  QUESTION,  THE  SOLU- 
TION OF  THE  ONE  BEING  THE   SOLUTION   OP  THE  OTHER. 

With  a  devotion  equally  ardent,  Mr.  Buchanan  pursues  the 
question  of  ^^  money,"  which  he  very  properly  treats  as  only  another 
branch  of  the  same  question — ^the  question  of  labour,  or  of  our  own 
people's  employment.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  states  the  unde- 
niable fact,  among  others,  that  the  ^'  solution  of  the  labour  question 
would  be  the  solution  of  the  money  question ;  and  vice  versa  ;^^  and 
one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  money 
question  may  here  be  given: 

^^  Harvey's  expoation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  which  no 
physician  over  forty  years  of  age  dared  to  give  his  assent  till  after 
ihe  public  had  adopted  it,  has  not  had  results  in  favour  of  humanity 
BO  momentous  as  would  flow  from  the  public  adoption  of  the  correct 
theory  regarding  the  circulation  of  money,  the  legal  life  blood  of 
each  country's  internal  or  independent  industry,  and  reco^iizing 
this  as  the  first  question  in  the  politics  of  every  people  !  In  the 
one  case,  the  circulation  went  on  before,  as  now,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  in  spite  of  defective  science  ;  but  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  body  politic,  blundering  ignorance  has  tampered  with  and 
impeded  the  circulating  medium,  to  the  endangerment  of  the  health, 
and  even  the  life,  of  its  industry." 

In  1846  we  find  him  battling  the  watch  with  the  Free  Traders 
and  hard  money  men  in  England.  The  following  is  from  one  of  his 
publications  of  that  day : 

^'  A  reduction  of  prices,  the  result  offoreiffn  conwetitionj  is  just 

another  way  of  expressing  a  want  of  employment.  For  when  prices 

and  wages,  and  freights  are  reduced  one-half,  the  evil  is  not  only 

that  we  find  ourselves  paying  the  fundholders  and  annuitants  double 

the  amount  of  British  mdustry,  that  we  before  did,  for  the  money 

due  them  each  half-year,  but  under  free  imports  falsely  named  free 

trade  (or  when  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  our  labour  flows  from 

foreign  competition^^  we  shall  be  subjected  to  the  infinitely  ^ater 

•  calamity,  that  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  in  addition  to 

.  .paying  the  annuitant  or  man  of  money,  as  much  labour  as  formerly. 
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(seeing  that  the  price  in  money  is  only  6ne-h*lf)  Kill  have,  inA  9f 
gold,  the  batis  of  our  curreney,  to  famish  the  capitalist  with  at  least 
naif  the  amount  of  his  claim  in  hard  cash  to  smd  abroad  in  pajf- 
fnent  of  foreign  labour.  We  shall  thus  foster  and  increase  that- 
foreign  industry,  to  compete  with  which,  is  impossible  for  us  under 
our  national  burdens,  or  (even  though  freed  from  these  burdens)  iiXL 
our  population  is  reduced  hehw  Oie  circumstances  of  the  foreigii 
serf  or  slave,  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  latter  must  ever  remun 
fewer  than  those  of  a  people  with  habits  such  as  ours,  and  living 
in  so  much  more  rigorous  a  climate  aa  that  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  always,  and  still  is,  hostile  to  the  free  trade 
principles  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  viewing  the  principle  (or  absence  of 
principle)  of  Free  Trade  as  the  contrarv  principle  to  that  of  EmfHre 
as  well  as  of  patriotism.  On  this  subject,  we  ^ve  extracts  firom 
those  letters  which  he  published  during  the  sittings  of  the  poHtieal 
Convention  which  met  at  Toronto  in  1859 : 

^^  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  class,  the  prosperity  of 
which  secures  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes  ;  so  that  the  true 
commercial  policy  for  Canada  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  farmer.    And  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  simple 

B)litical  question  of  the  Canadian  patriot.  Yet,  to  the  shame  of 
ritish  statesmen  be  it  said,  a  question  so  momentous  to  Canada 
was  known  to  have  had  no  consideration  in  England,  when  she,  in 
1846,  diametrically  altered  her  policy,  and  repealed  all  the  old 
distinctions  between  Canadian  and  American  produce  in  her  markets. 
The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this  precipitate  introduction 
of  free  imports  (for  it  is  not  Free  Trade),  into  the  mother  country 
was  most  disastrous  to  Canada,  and  was  more  likely  to  prove 
subversive  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that  could  havei  been 
anticipated  ;  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  his  produce,  in 
which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  frei^ts  and  expenses 
across  the  Atlantic)  with  wheat  of  countries  where  labour  and  money 
are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada;  while  it  gave  to 
the  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence) 
this  EngUsh  market  to  avail  of  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  addition 
to  the  American  market.  Happily  the  British  government  saw 
in  time  the  error  committed  in  brin^g  about  a  state  of  things  in 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  retain,  upon  British  prin- 
ciples, the  Canadas — British  principles  always  involving  the  idea 
that  the  object  of  Britain  in  acquiring  or  retaining  territory  is  to 
Uess,  not  to  blight  it ;  and  Lord  Elgin  bribed  the  Americans  l^ 
sharing  with  them  our  fishery  and  navigation  rights,  to  give  19 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  while  it  exists,  removes  the  Canadiaa. 
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flunuer'B  cause  of  oamplaiht.  Now,  therefore,  Use  poreserrati6n  of 
ikss  reeiproci^  irith  the  United  Staples  is  shoim  to  be  not  only  the 
intereBt  of  tibe  farmers,  and  through  them,  of  all  others  in  Canada, 
but  of  the  British  Goyemment,  as  without  it,  Canadians  are  left  in 
a  position  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being  annexed  to  the 
United -States.  I  ftpeak  plainly,  viewing  him  the  most  loyal  man 
who  speaks  most  plunly  at  such  a  crisis. 

*^  And  this  reeiproci^  treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent  by  the  British  government  adopting  an 
enliffged  and  just  imperial  policy,  which  would  allow  of  the 
decentralizmff  the  manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire— a  prin-* 
ciple  which  would  aggrandize  the  British  Empire,  and  be  an 
iacalculable  benefit  to  tine  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland; 
and  Scotiand. — To  preserve  the  empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  ibe 
(lelfish  principle  of  centralizing ,  which  has  ruined  Ireland  and 
India— *eo  fiur  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined — and  cost  us  the 
old  American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  manu- 
iMstures  of  the  empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the 
empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which 
might  be  called  England  in  America — England  in  Australia — 
ihigland  in  India,  Jtc),  she  could  secure  for  all  her  mechanics, 
that  chose  to  go  to  these  favoured  localities,  freedom  of  trade  with 
Gountries  that  could  never  agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England, 
without  giving  a  death-blow  to  their  comparatively  comfortable 
populations.  For  instance,  England  could  never  get  firee  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  maniSactured  goods,  but  no  doubt  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  custom  houses 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  done,  the  English- 
Inan,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water  powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent,  charged 
on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States, 
and  hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  Eng- 
land, would,  under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to 
Canada  their  machinery  and  hands,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the 
population  thus  removed,  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire. . 
And  this  is  the  main  thing  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  per- 
manently^  as  giving  him  a  market  on  the  spot  for  his  roots  and 
isprins  crops,  thus  rendering  rotation  of  crops  possible,  while  it 
would  ^ve  him  also  that  which  is  so  valuable  to  lum  in  the  present 
(until  he  gets  his  rotation  of  crops  established)  the  superior  market 
for  his  white  wheat  furnished  m  the  United  States  by  the  reciprocity 
Ifreat^. 
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^^To  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  the  westeni 
states,  as  making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  great  hi^way  of  America, 
free  trade  and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great  develop- 
ment— ^wonld  give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages  of 
annexation. 

<^  The  natural  policy  of  Canada  is  seen  clearly,  therefore,  to  be 
the  establishment  of  an  American  Zollverein,  such  as  exists  among 
the  Crerman  States.  Under  this,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  neither  of  them  levy  any  customs  taxes  on  their  interior 
frontiers,  but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to  Mexico — A» 
same  duties  being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its  share  in  the 
proportion  of  its  population. 

^^  Let  it  be  therefore  resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system, 
ihe  principle  should  be  adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American 
Zollverein,  or,  in  other  words,  freb  trade  wrm  America,  but 
NOT  WITH  Europe.  And  this  will  be  a  fair  compromise  between 
the  views  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  one 
of  which  holds  that  our  fSEtrmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by  general 
free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping  our  money 
in  the  country  through  the  restriction  of  importations  and  indirect 
taxation. 

^'  This  would  terminate  our  present  unprincipled  position  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  Canada.  By  setting  up  a  policy  of  Canadian 
patriotism,  we  should  have,  as  the  opposition  to  us,  whether 
government  or  parliamentary  opposition,  the  foreign,  or  foreign 
trade  party,  ana  that  the  aims  of  such  a  party  never  has  had 
more  than  mere  personal  selfishness  in  view  is  clearly  enough  shown 
in  this,  that  while  in  England  it  is  in  favour  of  local  manufactures, 
because  there  the  party  are  manufacturers,  here,  in  Canada,  they 
are  against  local  manufactures,  because  here  they  are  merchants, 
and  in  fact  represent  an  English  local  faction,  instead  op  ▲ 
>6RSAT  British  interest.'' 

FXEL'S   OUTIU.GX  OH  THB  OOITBTITUKIVCIIS.— HIS   VBBB  TBADX  Ifi  A  mBKB  DX8POTISK 

OV  OAPITAX.,    WHICH   DSOSBBS  WBMB  P17BOHABX8  BT  178   OV  FOBBIGH  I.ABOUB, 

BUT    HOT  VBMK  PVBOHASBB  BT  lOBBIOinEBB    OV  BBITISB  iJkBOUB. 

Mr.  Buchanan  being  in  London  in  1846,  when  Peel's  violaticm 
of  the  constituencies  was  consummated,  the  following  were  his 
impressions  on  the  moment,  as  they  still  are  his  feelings  on  this 
j)ainful  subject : 

^^  The  premier  has  left  us  in  a  conditi(«i  worse  than  political 
^haoe,  as  having  robbed  us  of  our  principles.    Even  the  principle 
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that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  repudiated ; 
and  British  politics  have  been  reduced  into  the  two  original  elementa 
of  all  national  politics — ^the  labour-power  and  the  money-power. 
The  labour-power  must  come  to  be  represented  by  social  economists^ 
or  practicsd  men,  or  patriots,  the  character  of  whose  le^slation 
will  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our  own  society  into 
account ;  the  money-power  being  represented  by  political  economists 
or  cosmopolitan  theorists,  who  would  have  this  country  legislate  for 
the  worla,  while  they  view  political  science  as  a  system  of  pure 
mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  without  any 
regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never  appeared 
that  the  permanently  important  question  was  whether  it  was  a  right 
or  a  wrong  thing,  pet  ««,  that  Peel  did  in  1846.  His  impolicy, 
however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his  repudiation 
of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfortune  does  to  a 
crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  am  opposed  to  established  churches^ 
even  if  these  were  the  best  churches  possible,  viewing  partiality  to 
any  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  an  impedunent  to  general  con- 
fidence in  the  crown  and  law  of  the  land ;  but  give  me  the  power 
to  imure  the  church,  or  any  other  vital  interest,  ly  a  side  windy 
wolfld  I,  as  a  minister,  or  even  as  a  legislator  do  it  ?  If  the  con- 
stituencies do  not  wish  the  church  demolished,  dare  I,  their  servant, 
put  it  down  ?  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it  put  down,  what 
need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  ?  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  rather  to  try  to  find  evidence  in 
£Ekvour  of  a  respectable  ezistency  ;  and  a  state  of  things  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  unless  it  is  one  in 
which  a  great  interest  can  repose,  with  even  more  safety,  in  the 
hands  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  he,  as  an  honourable  man, 
would  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  overthrow,  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  a  suspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  his  personal 
predilections  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  The 
reverse  of  the  picture  is  a  verv  humbling  one.  Behold  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  empire,  standmg  in  the  position  of  trustees  of  the 
entire  people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man  of 
Tamworth,  who  immediately  turns  round  and  repucUates  all  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on 
any  principle  wha^ver !  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  con- 
temptible trustees  in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  honor  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their 
expoitfcuto  assent  to  Peers  conduct,  an  onmipotence  or  arbitrary 

Kwer  to  Parliament  which  they  had  not  to  give  ?    My  own  view 
s  always  been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation 
of  oar  legislative  constitution  as  to  amount  (whatever  may  have 
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I>een  Peel's  intentioii  at  fhe  time)  to  a  yirtval  abdiealbn  by  tile 
present  coDstitaencies.  Their  only  possible  excuse  is^  that  their 
circamstaQces  are  too  desperate,  and  that,  now  thatwiUioat  appeal 
to  them  the  change  has  been  precipitated,  it  is  the  safest  conFse  to 
^ye  it  a  faur  trial.  Bat  ^e  immediate  importance  of  Peel's 
xmprincipled  proceeding  is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  preeent  to  do 
witii,  and  that  arises  from  the  act  donb  BBnre  in  itshuf  vixAiiur 
WRONG,  as  tending  to  lessen  instead  of  to  increase  the  empbyHkent 
of  our  masses,  at  home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — ^thos  containing 
in  it  the  seeds  of  revolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  foieiga 
dependencies,  whether  done  constitutionally  or  unconstitatioikaUy." 

PAPER  MONBY.* 

No  man  is  more  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  a 
country's  having  emblematic  money  instead  of  motney  eontaimng 
in  itself  intrinsic  value^  than  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  no  man  probaUy 
ever  has  turned  his  mind  more  to  the  subject,  except,  perfaapa, 
that  greatest  philosopher  of  money,  and  most  amiable  man,  Jwm 
Taylor^  of  London,  whoso  modesty  will  leave  the  next  genearatioB 
to  know,  better  than  his  own  age  appears  to  do,  how  great  a«dund 
we  have  had  amongst  us.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  him  as  ^^  the 
earliest  and  most  able  denouncer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  heartless  or 
unprincipled  monetary  legislation."    Mr«  Buchanan  held  hia  own 

¥itriotic  views  on  "money"  previous  to  having  hewd  of  Mr. 
aylor,  whose  views  are  in  theory  much  the  same,  but  so  &r 
different  m  practice,  that,  like  the  Birmingham  school,  Mx.  Taylor 
declines  to  yield  to  the  popular  prejudice  in  fickvour  of  the  yeUow 
metal,  and  make  gold  (the  security  of  his  proposed  f^^r  money. 
Mr.  Taylor's  proposal,  in  fact,  just  amounts  to  this,  that  the  money 
of  a  country  should  be  paper  "  Tallies"  or  evidences  to  be  issued 
of  the  taxes  voted  each  year  by  Parliament.  Grovemment  would 
simply  pay  them  to  its  creditors,  and  take  them  back  from  its 
debtors — so  that  the  security  to  the  public  is  perfect.    WUle  the 

PRESENT    PAJPBR    MONET   IS   A  RBPBESSNTATIVB    OF   A  DEBT    DTEi 
BT  THE  ISSUER  TO  THE  HOLDER,  THE  PAPER  MONET  (on  the  prindpis 

of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  agrees  with  Mr.  Taylor),  would,  be  A 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A  DEBT  FOR  TAXES  DUB  BT  THE  HOJUDiERS,  THE 
PEOPLE,   TO   THE   ISSUER,    THE   QOVBRNMBNT.       This  is  whttt   Mf. 

Buchanan  caUs  ^^  Pitt  as  opposed  to  Peel  monet." 

•Mr.  Bacbanan  distinfl^uishes  between  "  paper  money  and  ^  paper  enrrtncj." 
By  paper  money  be  means  paper  made  a  legal  tender,  and  by  pa|»er  enrreiMf 
be  means  bank  notes  wbich  we  are  Jiot  bonnd  to  take  in  payniMrt  n9U«s  wo 
.please. 
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From  the  foregoing  sab-section  it  will  have  been  gathered  thai 
Mr.  Buchanan's  long  held  view  is  that  "money"  should  be  A  thing 

OP,  AND  BBLONGING  TO,  THE  PARTICULAR  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INTERNAL 

TRADE,  having  no  necessary  reference  to  the  outside  world,  and 
with  no  peculiar  fitness  to  cu-culate  there,  beyond  what  the  laws  of 
other  countries  may  encourage,  or  its  character  as  "  a  commodity'' 
(not  as  "  a  money"),  may  lead  to.  According  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  fiict,  money  is  "  the  creature  of  our  local  legislation,"  created 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange  between  man  and  man 
of  commodities  bought  and  sold  in  our  "  home  market."  Monet 
SHOULD  THEREFORE  (says  Mr.  Buchanan)  be  the  mere  handmaid 
OF  LABOUR.  One  of  John  Taylor's  happy  illustrations  is  that 
money  is  the  "  meamire  "  or  ell-wand  (yardnstick)  by  which  our 
people'js  labour  is  sold.  If  the  law  (as  Peel's  leg^lation  does) 
<leclares  that  cloth  can  only  be  sold  by  yard-sticks  made  of  gold, 
or  any  article  valuable  as  a  conunodity  for  foreigners  to  take  away, 
the  practically  unhappy  result  is  that  this  is  a  worse  state  of  things 
for  tiie  labour  or  industry  of  the  country,  than  if  we  had  still  a 
state  of  pure  barter.  The  yard-sticks  are  taken  away  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  for  gold  of  some  other  country,  and  business 
i&  brought  to  a  stand  in  our  country  without  anything  being  wrong 
^among  ourselves  at  all ! 

"  Peel's  principle  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  mvolves 
^'  British  subjects  in  all  the  distresses,  without  giving  them  the 
^*  advantage  of  any  of  the  blessings,  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
'^^  As  a  destroying  angel  or  agent,  it  is  like  death,  when  suddenly 
^^  it  strikes  down  the  young  and  beautiful  and  brave  in  the  fuU 
^*  and  vigorous  possession  of  eveiy  faculty  and  eveiy  promise." 

And  if  any  apology  is  required  for  the  great  length  of  this 
explanation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinions  on  the  vital  subject  of 
<^  money,"  it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  his 
enthusiasm  can  not  fail  to  be  imparted  to  every  mind  which  takes 
the  trouble  to  peep  so  far  into  the  vast  field  of  discussion  in  which 
he  battles  with  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  the  public,  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  perfect  sincerity  and  entire  dismterestedness. 
^^  In  season  and  out  of  season,"  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has 
announced  his  doctrine  that  ^^  the  question  of  labour  and  the 

question  of  MONET  ARE   IN    REALITY  ONE   QUESTION,"    and   haS 

invited  those  around  him  to  prove  this  for  themselves  by  their 
taldng  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  detail  of  *the  reflection  that  <^  the 

SQI^UTION    OF.  TH£  ONE  IS   THE  SOLUTION   OF  THE   OTHER."      He 

has  thus,  pro6ecute4  sleeplessly  a  reform,  which,  though  ccmtrary 
tqluspwu.  mter^^t  as  a  qapitalist  and  his  prejudices  as  a  merchant 
in  the  foreign  trade  he  believes  to  be  essential  to  the  weltbeing  of 
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the  maases^and  to  the  reasoimble  tnd^j^'^mfefieetM  t^0M-(»e9iMton^ 
of  those  who  labour,  whether  thej  do  so  with  their  hands  or  thm 
heads.  Thou^  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  been  an  efficient  opponent 
of  communisms,  organizations  of  labour ,and  all  the  silly  '^isms"  winch 
would  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  interest 
of  fixed  property  and  labour,  he  has  always  held  and  shown  that 
our  law  makes  ^^  money"  a  foreign  commodity,  having  no  interest 
in  common  witii  either ;  and  he  hopes  and  believes  that  by  removing 
out  of  the  way,  (as  we  require  with  the  knife  to  remove  a  tumour 
from  the  body  physical),  the  impediments  set  up  by  Peel's  legisla- 
tion to  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  the  h^thy  circulation  of 
the  body  politic,  we  may  enable  the  workmg  classes  inobpknbentlt 

TO  COIN  INTO  M0NE7  THBIR  IVDUSTRT,  TEMP8RANCB,  AND  OTHA 
QUALinBS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

At  tbe  end  of  this  volume  we  shall  ^ve  copies  of  the  title  page 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  late  pamphlet  ^'  Sritain  the  Oauniry  vertus 
Britain  the  Empirey^*  and  of  the  two  engravings  it  contained,  to 
illustrate  what  Mr.  Buchanan  denominates,  in  true  Saxon  phrase, 
^^  National  unthrift,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  is," 
shewing  that  at  present  there  is  a  syphon  or  waste-pipe  in  our 
national  cup,  which  prevents  prices  and  wages  beconung  more 
than  pleases  the  annuitants  and  money-mongers ;  and  ^^  National 
economy,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  ought  to  be,'^ 
shewing  that  when  they  have  removed  the  waste-pipe  or  ^^  tantalus'^ 
feature  from  our  national  cup,  it  will  only  be  its  overflow  (as  ou|^t 
to  be  the  case)  that  will  go  to  irrigate  and  vivify  other  lands  and 
foreign  industries. 

We  may  here  mention  that  to  Mr.  Buchanan  it  is  owing  that 
both  attempts  failed  to  establish  in  Canada  a  government  l^mk  of 
issue.  He  does  not  object  to  a  government  bank  of  issue  i>er  te, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  coining  of  paper  equuly  the 
privilege  or  prero^tive  of  a  whole  people,  as  represented  by  the 
crown,  as  the  coining  metal,  the  giving  up  of  which  to  banks  or 
private  individuals  can  only  be  justified  if  more  for  the  benefit  of 
people  in  particular  circumstances.  In  1841,  when  Lord  Sydenham 
mtroduced  Us  bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  being  tiien 
member  for  Toronto,  was  on  the  special  committee  of  the  Legb- 
lative  Assembly ;  and  he  showed  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
reduce  the  paper  money  circulation  of  the  province  one-half,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  the  trade  and  the  people  generally  to  pay 


*  <<  BrWan  the  Country  vernu  Britain  the  Empire,  Our  Monetary  Dittreuet» 
Their  Legidative  cause  and  cure/*  Dedicated  to  his  eonstitaeats,  bj  lime 
Buchanaa,  M.P.  for  Hamilton.    Hamiitoa,  O.W.,  Spectator  Offloe,  1860. 
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BMnne  iiian  ten  shfllings  in  Ae  pound  of  their  debts,  such  debts^ 
bavmg  been  oontracted  under  the  calculation  of  there  bemg  double* 
ihe  money  in  the  country.  And  in  1860,  when  Mr.  Gait  intro- 
duced his  bank  of  issue  scheine,  Mr.  Buchanan  showed  that  in  such  a 
Booietj  as  ours  a  oovsrnmbnt  bakk  of  issue  is  impractioabls 
Without  an  bicblbmatic  lbgal  tbkbsr. 

^^  Paper  circulation/'  says  he,  ^^  that  would  keep  out,  must  be  in 
process  of  perpetual  distribution  by  banks  interested  in  making  Oie- 
ismce,  but  goveniment  or  bank  notes,  the  evidences  of  gold  in  the 
treasury  or  vaults,  are  wanted  as  a  basis,  as,  in  fact,  a  legal, 
tender." 

In  the  circumstances  of  Canada,  which  has  a  magnificent  system* 
of  tiie  safest  possible  banks  chartered  by  the  provincial  legislature^, 
with  a  capital  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  all  paid  up,  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  that,  foi*  the  present  at  all  events,  the  best 
substitute  for  a  government  bank  of  issue  is  to  put  a  second 
padlock  on  the  vaults  of  our  banks,  the  key  of  which  to  be  held  by 
Ae  government,  and  to  authorize  the  banks  to  issue  as  a  legal 
tender,  equally  with  gold,  tbllow  notes,  couNTERSiaNED  bt 
THE .  GOVERNMENT,  leaving  their  present  notes  in  their  present 
j)osition  of  not  being  a  legal  tender.    No  man  has  considered 
more  anxiously  tiie  one  grand  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this. 
It  may  be  said,  suppose  a  man  to  invest  a  thousand  dollars  in  a 
Hiort^kge,  with  three  years  to  run,  he  now  gives  two  hundred 
sovereigns  or  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  amoun&ig  to  fifty  ouncea 
(supposing  each  sovereign  a  quarter  of  an  ounce),  what  would  he 
get  back  in  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  plan  being  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  tiiree  years  on  payment  of  the  mortgage?    Vbc. 
Buchanan  replies,  except  by  special  bargain  stipulating  for  the 
return  of  a  certam  weight  of  gold,  the  mortgsi^e  would  onlj 
legally  be  entitled  to  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  yeUow  notes  of  uny 
chartered  bank  ;  and  these  would  procure  for  the  holder  two  hun- 
dred sovereigns  or  fifi^  ounces  of  gold,  if  our  provincial  ^^money"* 
is  at  the  time  at  par,  %.  e.,  if  our  exports  of  provincial  produce  and 
imports  of  money  combined  balance  our  imports  of  foreign  goods 
and  exports  of  money  combmed — the  demand  for  foreign  exchange 
being.to  such  an  extent  as  keeps  it  at  par.    If,  however,  the  value 
of  foreign  exchange  (which  is  a  convertible  term  for  the  ..precious 
metals)  is  less  than  par  from  excessive  exports,  he  would  get  just 
M  much  more  than  two  hundred  sovereigns,  while  if  it  is  higher  in 
^ue  <M*  rate,  he  would  get  just  so  much  less  than  two  hundred 
•flovereigns  for  what  at  both  periods,  is  nominally  one  thousand 
dollars,  aad  commanding  a  thousand  dollars  wortii  of  any  comiQodity^ 
in  the  jvovince. 

nn 
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The  following  was  published  when  he  was  in  Glasgow  in  1848, 
imd  in  one  of  his  innumerable  explanations  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  monetary  panics  in  Britain  of  1847-8.  A  great  many  of 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament  consulted 
Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  dreadful  position  to  which  Peel  had  brou^t 
matters  previous  to  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  being  dis- 
covered, and  the  foUowing  is  the  substance  of  a  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  (once  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  who  was  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  settle 
the  boundary  line  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  and 
the  United  States),  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  him  from  his  lordship, 
asking  what,  with  the  gold  of  the  bank  of  England  reducing 
every  day,  he  would  suggest.  In  this  letter  Lord  Ashburton  pays 
Mr.  Buchanan  the  compliment  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
received  great  instruction  on  the  subject  of  money  from  Mr. 
Buchanan's  writings. 

''1U8TI0S  OR  nJUBTIOB  TO    FIXXD  PBOPntTT  AMD   LABOVB,    OB,  n  OTHHt  WOBM, 
SHALL  WB  KATB  PtTT  OB  PBBL  MOBBT  V 

^^  Those  who  affect  to  scoff  at  tiie  le^lation  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
recollect  that  when  a  foreign  war  occurs,  we  must  a«  a  matter  qf 
neceinty,  at  once  revert  to  his  monetary  system  ;  and  it  were  well 
did  the  political  economists  condescend  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
difference  between  the  extirpating  effects  —  on  the  countiT's 
industry,  and  banking  facilities— K>f  a  foreign  war,  and  of  a  foreign 
trade,  \f  both  drain  us  of  our  preeUrm  mUaU,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
vital  error  is,  that  he  has  based  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the  home 
trade  on  money  ;  whereas  the  latter  ought  to  be  on  the  principle 
of  BARTBR.  But  WO  cau  yet  arrange  to  get  back  Pitt's  principle 
of  money,  by  repealing  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  and,  at  tiie  same  time, 
retain  all  the  present  security  for  the  bank  note  circulation,  by 
perpetuating  the  principle  of  restriction  embodied  in  Peel's  bill  of 
1844.  This  arrangement  must,  however,  be  made  brfore  tiie  Bank 
of  England  loses  its  gold,  otherwise  a  want  of  oonhdenob  will 
be  sure  to  occur,  whose  fearful  effects  cannot  be  predicted.    To 

UNFIT  THB  P&ICB  OF  GOLD  AS  A  STANDARD  OF  VALUB,  is  really  aU 

that  at  present  is  required  to  make  this  country  (deep  as  is  now 
its  social  wretchedness  and  misery)  at  once  prosperous  and  ctxh 
tented,  which  shows  that  the  wretched  position  of  the  British 
producer  and  artisan  does  not  arise  fit>m  a  natural  but  from  an 
Artificial  or  locative  cause.  The  detail  of  this  operation,  whiok 
ire  advocated  m  the  former  articles,  would  be  as  foUows : 

''  1st.  The  Bank  of  England's  note— being  a  legal  tender  at  its 
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'<»wii  counter,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  to  the  extent  of  the 
fourteen  milfions  which  it  has  in  the  hands  of  govemment,  and 
4klso  of  the  specie  in  its  vaults, — would  be  redeemed  at  the  Pitt, 
or  London  market  price  of  gold,  instead  of  at  the  Peel,  or  foreign 
price  of  gold.  Under  ^no  other  arrangement  can  we  deprive  the 
foreigner  of  the  undue  advantage  over  our  home  industry,  which 
he  enjoys  whenever  we  have  prosperity  or  remunerating  prices, 
aeeing  that  while  he  gets  a  higher  price  for  his  commomties,  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  money  being  increased  by  paper 
issues,  he  pay9  no  higher  pice  for  owr  gohi^  which  therefore  he 
prefers  to  take  rather  than  British  labour  which  is  enhanced. 

2nd. — ^The  foregoing  would  be  the  rule,  but  in  order  to  guard 
ihe  commerce  of  the  country  against  the  want  of  conpidencb 
which  has  existed  since  the  be^nning  of  last  year,  ws  would  not 

permit  the   bank's   8PE0IB   EVER   TO    60    BELOW  TEN   MILLIONS. 

When  it  falls  to  ten  millions  we  would  not  permit  the  bank  to  pay 
specie  even  at  the  market  price,  until  it  again  gets  up  to,  or 
.li^y(md  eleven  millions.  In  this  way — as  enabling  the  Bank  of 
England  to  keep  twenty-four  millions  of  paper  always  in  the  hands 
of  the  public — we  have  not  the  least  dbubt  we  can  guard  our  trade 
from  money  panics,  caused  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
«uch  as  that  of  1847,  as  effectually  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  his  bill 
of  1844,  secured  the  holders  of  bank  notes  against  money  panics 
originating  in  local  derangement,  such  as  that  of  1825.  Of  course 
our  readers  are  well  aware  that  though  we  would  perpetuate  the 
principle — of  some  restriction— of  Sir  R.  PeePs  bills  of  1844  and 
1845,  in  a  word,  we  would  gradually  extend  the  amount  of  the 
issues  allowed  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  enabling  these  to  keep 
pace  in  some  degree  with  the  increase  of  the  country's  business 
which  at  present  they  do  not ;  while  our  plan  would  enable  our 
Scotch  banks  to  hold  ]Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  specie. 

^^  But  it  may  be  said  with  seeming  plausibility,  that  if  the  25s. 
of  Pitt  money  buys  no  more  commodities  than  the  20s.  of  Peel 
money,  the  working  classes  would  not  be  advantaged  by  the 
monetary  change.  We  answer  that  there  will  he  a  direct  advant- 
age to  the  labouring  men,  because  they  could  pay  our  fifty  millions 
of  national  taxes — not  to  talk  of  the  local  imposts — ^with  four-fifths 
the  number  of  days'  labour  un<^er  the  Pitt  plan,  than  they  do 
tmder  the  Peel  plan ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  most  manifest 
indirect  advantage  to  the  working  classes  through  the  greater 
certainty  of  employment,  and  through  the  gradually  increasing 
wages,  arising  fix)m  the  bidders  for  labour  being  increased — whim 
is  ihe  onbf  possible  cause  of  any  permanent  increase  of  wages^ 
«8  Biany  former  disciples  of  communism  now  happily  discover* 
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Itahould  be  borne  in  mmd,  however^  tfaftt  tibe  reform  wiatod  » 
amply  the  getting  quit  of  a  great  public  wrong.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  thiat  we  get  the  tree  operation  of  natural  causes  ia 
expressing  the  price  of  gold,  and  reconciling  this  to  its  yalue  ia 
this  coun&Y.  • 

^^  The  chief  direct  benefit  of  our  plan  mi^  $eem  to  be  to  tW 
holders  of  propertjr,  and  nicA  capita/ as  is  not  fitofMy,  but  the  work- 
ing man's  wa^es  will  be  bettered,  ss  we  have  said,  by  the  increased 
number  of  bidders  for  his  services,  and  by  our  plan  he  will  be 
guaranteed  against  that  interference  with  ike  constancy  of  hia 
employment,  which  now  fiows  firom  every  ^deianflement  of  the 
foreign  exchanges.'  The  working  classes,  in  their  siitfing  conditumt 
have  eagerly  caught  at  such  absurdities  as  organisations  of  labour, 
communisms,  and  associationisms,  from  which  the  capital  clasBea 
were  excluded,  just  as  sinking  men  catch  at  straws ;  but  $tram9 
they  have  found  these  delusions  to  be  (however  well  intended 
and  our  labouring  masses  will  no  longer  permit  tiieir  reason  to  be 
insulted  by  the  mly  doctrine  that  labour  is  a  Hparate  uUeregt.  The 
working  men  now  see  that  the  only  posmble  cause  of  increaaed 
wages  18  increased  employment,  which  can  only  arise  fix>m  improving 
the  condition  of  the  employers  of  labour;  and  the  working 
men's  distresses  having  lea  them  into  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
l^e  money  question  (^ch  is  in  reality  the  question  of  labour) 
than  is  possessed  by  the  middle  classes ;  they  see  that  to  increase 
the  number  of  bidaers  for  their  labour,  the  avdy  mean$  ofraifm^ 
their  wages  vertnaTtmtlf/  such  an  alteration  of  our  money  laws 
must  be  maae  as  will  permanently  rsducb  thb  bxohangbablk 
VALUB  OF  MONBT,  80  far  as  this  could  be  done  by  setting  it  bee 
from  the  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  as  when  less  property 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  commodities  came  to  stand  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  it  is  evident  that  less  of  the  working  man's  tiBBe 
and  labour  will  do  the  same  thing.    It  is  evident,  in  a  word,  that 

BAISING    THB    BXCHANGBABLB    VALUB    OF    FIXBP    PBOPBBTY    AIQ>^ 
LABOUR  is  a  OONVBBTIBLE  TBKM  for  RBDUCING  THB  BXCHANGBABU 
VALUE   OF  MONBT.      ThUS  THB  INTBRB8TS  OF  ALL  GLASSES  BXCBPT 
THB   OFFICIALS,  ANNUITANTS,  AND   M0NBT-M0IfGBR8,  ARB  SBBN  TO 
BE  THE  SAME  AND  INSEPARABLE. 

"  At  present  our  paper  as  increasing  the  amount  of  money,  and 
in  the  same  ratio  increasme  the  demand,  and  consequently  the 
price,  for  labour  and  commodities  appear  at  farst  'sight  greMj  to 
alleviate  the  effect  of  the  bill  of  1819,  or  the  fixed  GoU  ^dard^ 
wJdch  hasfcT  Us  object  to  reduce  the  price  of  British  commodities 
rnnd  labour  by  making  money  dear,  tm  being  a  convertible  term 
for  making  the  commodity  gold  cheap  nomvnaUjf^  <md  at  the  ^ 
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time  maJeing  BritUh  commocUti^s  and  wages  law  or  worMeee  in 
exchangeable  value.  But  this  happy  «nd  natural  ioflueiiGe  of 
paper  moaey  is  nearly  altogether  lost  to  the  industry  of  this 
country  by  tibe  malign  infiuence  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  monetary 
le^lation  causes  our  foreign  trade  to  exert  as  the  dictator  or 
regulator  of  prices,  and  consequently  of  wages,  besides  being  tiixe 
great  lesserur  of  employment  through  Useemng  the  circulating 
mcdiumj  through  removing  gold,  its  basis.  The  anomaly  of  Peers 
principle  or  bmlionism  is  this,  that  while  it  in  name  makes  gold 
and  money  sgnotiymous  terms,  the  low  price  of  gold  makes  each 
^  ounce  thereof  an  equivalent  for  a  proportionately  greater  quantii^ 
of  other  commodities,  and  we  all  know  that  British  commodities 
(or  in  other  words,  ^tish  wages),  being  low,  is  just  another  way 
of  stating  the  purchasing  power  or  priee  of  wonqj,  to  be  Mghj 
flo  that  low  gold  means  high  money,  although  THESE  ARE 
SYNONYMOUS  TERMS !  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  prices  are 
down  to  a  ruinous  level — wMch  unfortunately  they  umally  are 
under  PeeVe  system — that  the  remark  of  the  ^JSconomist '  holds 
true  that  the  foreign  trade  is  now  carried .  on  practically  in  the 
same  way  as  if  we  had  a  barter  system,  or  if  there  was  no  paper 
money.  UNDER  A  BARTER  SYSTEM  THE  FOREIGNER 
WOULD  GET  A  LOW  PRICE  FOR  HIS  COMMODITIES, 
BUT  HE  WOULD  GET  OUR  GOLD  AT  NO  LOWER  A 
PRICE  THAN  AT  PRESENT  ! 

"  The  object  of  our  measure,  as  currency  reformers,  is  to  do 
away  with  the  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges  on  the  circulating 
me£um,  while  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  commodities  and  wages — 
AS  MEASURED  BY  PAPER,  WHICH  WILL  REPRESENT 
AND  ALWAYS  BE  CONVERTIBLE  INTO  GOLD  AT  ITS 
British  price, — being  as  at  present  not  permitted  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  low  foreign  price  of  JB3  17s.  10 Jd.  per 
ounce  for  standard  gold. 

"  We  see  clearly  that  what  the  trade  of  the  country  wants  is. 
<X)NFIDENCE,  which  is  liable  to  be  unhinged  m  three  ways — 
1st.,  by  the  want  of  perfect  convertibiliiy  in  the  local  bank  notes — 
the  chief  object  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill  of  1844  being  to  secure  this, 
and  in  which  he  may,  all  things  considered,  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  2nd.  and  3rd.,  commercial  jconfidence  must  also  be 
impossible  either  when  the  bank  is  actually  being  drained  of  gold, 
as  in  1847,  or  when  there  is  the  anticipation  of  a  drain  of  our 
precious  metals,  as  at  present ;  and,  as  it  thus  is  evident  that  it  is 
THE  ASSURED  PRESENCE  OF  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT 
OF  GOLD  THAT  IS  REQUIRED,  we  therefore  propose,  as 
above,  to  prevent  the  Bank  of  England  parting  with  any  more 
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specie  when  its  stock  gets  down  to  ten  millions.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  foreign  exchanges  get  more  against  ns,  than  this  point 
indicates,  the  country's  industrv  is  nnnecessarily  sacrificed,  and 
OUR  OBJECT  IS  TO  SAVE  THE  COUNTRY'S  INDUSTRY, 
even  thou^  the  moneyed  classes  should  suffer  from  the  absence  of 
had  ttmeSj  a  high  rate  of  cUscounts,  and  htv  prices  and  wages! — 
which  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  Peel  principle  of  money.  We  shall  extend 
this  no  mrther  than  to  repeat  two  sentences  from  former  articles : 
^  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  that  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  retain  gold  only  as  the  security  of  our  bank  note  circulation^ 
doing  away  with  gold  as  a  standard  of  value.'  And  again, 
^Hie  true  principle  of  monetary  science  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  thejull  employ  mnt  of  our  national  industry  free  from 
the  disturbance  of  any  foreign  or  external  influenced  We  must, 
before  the  opening  of  our  ports  in  March  next,  draw  this  line  of 
demarcation  between  foreign  interests  and  home  or  British  interests, 
otherwise — ^between  the  operation  of  the  conflicting  principles  of 
Peel's  currency  bill  of  18l9,  which  hangs  all  confidence  and  bank 
fiicilities  on  gold,  and  Peel's  free  import  bill  of  1846,  which  giyea 
away  our  gold  to  foreigners — ^the  trade  and  industry  of  this  countiy 
must  necessarily  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  haye  the.  most  dreadful 
social  conyulsion." 

WHY    FEKB    TBADB    AHD    BULLIOHIUM    OOMBimD    HAVI    HOT    LOITO    AGO 
BUIKKD   BKOLAirD. 

These  effects,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  anticipated  free  trade 
to  haye  on  England,  he  holds  weI:^  only  presented  by  the  unex- 
pected flow  of  gold  fix>m  California  and  Australia.  He  denies  that 
free  trade  has  succeeded  (to  the  extent  it  has  in  England)  from  its 
own  merits ;  but  believes  as  firmly  as  ever  he  did  that  revolution 
in  England,  not  from  disloyalty,  but  from  want  of  employment, 
must,  but  for  these  discoveries  of  gold,  have  been  the  result  of  Peel's 
measures — ^the  first  of  which,  his  money  bill  of  1819,  made  all 
confidence  and  paper  money  circulation  depend  upon  the  presence 
in  England  of  gold,  and  the  last  his  free  trade  bill  of  lo46 — ^l^ 
opening  England's  ports  to  importations  of  foreign  goods  DUTY 
IltEE,  PROVIDED  TO  THE  GREATEST  EXTENT  LEGIS^ 
LATION  COULD  DO  THIS,  THAT  GOLD  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  AWAY.    He  some  years  afterwards  writes  as  follows  : 

^^  Should  gold  continue  to  come  from  California  and  Australia 
^^  as  it  has  come,  so  unexpectedly  since  1848,  the  yellow  metal 
*f  may  become  less  valuable  to  Britain,  for  the  time  at  least,  than 
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'^  British  labooTy  when  of  course  it  win  be  a  benefit  rather  than  am 
*^  injury  to  export  it.    But  should  tins  flow  of  gold  not  contmuey 
^^  and  reel's  principle  of  currency  be  attempted  to  be  sustained,  the 
*^  most  fearful  social  convulsions  flowing  from  want  of  employment, 
'^  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  as  aboye  explained.    And  no  less 
**  terrible  efiects  would  flow  from  any  successful  attempt  in  Parlia- 
^^  ment  to  perpetuate  the  principle  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  money  law  of 
^  1819,  by  so  changing  its  details  as  to  lower  our  fixed  price  of  gold 
^^  down  to  the  yalue  to  which  gold  may  fall  abroad ;  for  we  deceive 
*^  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  the  working  classes  in  Britain  still 
*^  remain  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  £e  lowering  of  the  price 
^^  of  gold  is  an  equivalent  term  for  raising  the  purchasmg  power  of 
*«  money— or,  in  other  words,  for  lowering  the  exchangeable  value 
*^  of  property,  commodities  and  labour.    The  working  classes  have- 
*^  been  taught  by  long  and  most  cruel  experience,  that  tiie  principle 
^^  of  the  money  law  of  1819  practically  denies  to  British  labour  the- 
^^  reward  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  naturally^ 
^^  award  to  it,  by  leading  to  the  export  of  gold,  which  upsets  th» 
^^  country's  banking  facilities,  and  eontraeU  the  currency  whenever 
*^  the  foreigner  preferB  taking  gold.     This  he  of  course  does,, 
"  unless  the  prices  of  British  manufactures  approximate  in  eheap- 
^^  ness  to  that  of  gold^ven  although  that  same  foreigner  did  not 
^^  import  into  this  country  ^Id,  or  other  commodity  sold  at  the* 
^^  cheap  rate,  but  had  availed  of  a  paper  or  prosperity  price  for  the 
'^  foreign  commodities  in  payment  of  which  the  imbecility  of  our 
^'  law  puts  it  in  his  power  \o  take  gold  at  a  cheap  fixed  price. 
"  They  now  see  clearly,  that  the  fact  of  GOLD  BEING  AB^ 
«  SURDLY  FIXED  AT  THE  SAME  LOW  RATE  WHEN  IT 
"  IS  IN  THE  GREATEST  DEMAND  AS  WHEN  IT  IS  IN 
"  THE  SMALLEST  DEMAND  FOR  EXPORTATION  AS  k. 
^^  COMMODITY  necessarily  fixes  down,  as  the  general  rule  U^- 
'^  the  same  low  untaxed  and  profitless  standard  the  remuneration  to* 
^^  the  producers  of  British  commodities,  which  have  to  be  sold 
'^  againBt  gold  as  a  oommodity  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  into  gold 
^^  a$  a  money ^  to  our  own  people  in  the  same  market !   Our  oflScial 
^^  and  annuitant  classes  thus  participate  in  the  monstrously  undue 
^^  advantage  which  the  bill  of  1819  gives  to  the  foreigner  over  the 
^^  British  artisan,  and  this  sacrifice  of  our  working  classes  operates 
<^  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of  British  products,  by  so- 
'^  prostrating  the  British  producer  himself  that  he  ceases  to  be  a 
<<  consumer  of  other  than  the  merest  necessaries,  a  large  proportion 

of  which,  being  eatables,  now  are  (under  our  irreciprocal  free 
''trade  system)  the  product  of  foreign  labour,  in  parent  of  which 

the  foreigner  will  never  take  anything  but  gold  till  compelled  to 
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<'  do  80  bjOiePiaGE  OF  GOLD  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  KKN6 
^*  AT  AN  ADVANCE  OVER  THE  PRICE  ABROAD,  EQUAL 
^*  AT  LEAST  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OP  THE  ADDITIONAL 
^*  TAXATION  PAID  BY  OUR  ARTISAN,  AND  THE  FAIR 
^*  PROFIT  WHICH  THE  FREE  AND  UNRESTRICTED 
"OPERATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  I^BGULATOR  OF 
*•  PRICES  (THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLt 
^*  AND  DEMAND  IN  HIS  PARTICULAR  TRADE)  WOULD 
^' AWARD  HIM/' 

TEE  RSBSLUOK  OF  1887. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  inoidentally  tiirown  in  a  very  actiTe  part  in 
the  auppreflsion  of  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion  of  1887,  and  he 
relatofl,  with  hie  nsoal  racinesB,  many  anecdotes  connected  with 
it,  bat  Ihere  is  no  room  for  them  here ;  we  may,  however,  notice  a 
very  characteristic  incident.  Being  at  Toronto  when  the  rebellion 
broke  oat,  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  on  the  following  morning 
that  the  rebel  chief,  William  Lyon  Mackenne,  who  had  not  ventored 
to  enter  Toronto  on  the  previous  evening,  would  way-4ay  the  mafl 
in  search  of  information.  He  had,  ^erefore,  recourse  to  a  clever 
stratagem  for  preventing  the  rebels  being  induced  to  advance  by 
the  letters  of  alarmists.  He  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  an  old  aunt 
in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Auchmar  cottage,  Roseneath,  who 
still  retains  the  letter,  (which,  next  day,  was  found  by  Ae 
government  among  Mackenzie's  papers  that  fell  into  its  haxMU,  and 
forwarded  to  its  destination),  and  the  other  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  westward,  on  business.  In  these  he  wrote  in  the 
highest  spirits,  confidently  assuring  them  that  Toronto  would,  during 
the  afternoon,  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  fully  preparea 
to  receive  and  defeat  the  rebels.  Mr.  Buchanan's  conjectore  was 
correct ;  the  mail  was  duly  seised — ^the  letters  opened  and  read. 
Those  of  certain  members  of  the  government  were  found  to  be 
full  of  despair,  but  were  most  flatly  contradicted  by  those  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Which  were  they  to  believe  ?  They  hesitated,  and 
lost  their  only  opportunity  of  success.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Budir 
anan  say  that  this  was  to  him  a  great  lesson  always  to  use  the 
means  in  your  power,  however  desperate  a  case.  And  certainly 
his  character  is,  as  Lord  George  Bentinck  used  to  say  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  ^^  never  eay  £e,"  under  whatever  influences  it  may  h&ve 
3>een  formed. 
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A  FEW  HUR&IBD  REMARKS  IN  CONOLUStOlT. 

Mr.  Bachanan  left  the  Niagara  frontier  soon  after  tibe  evactiar' 
iion  of  Navy  Island,  and  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  Jannary, 
1888.  He  did  not  return  lill  1839 ;  he  tiien  made  it  dear,  as 
idready  shown,  to  ike  governor-general,  Mr.  Poulett  ISiompson, 
that  unless  the  clergy  reserve  (question  was  settled,  rebellion  after 
rebellion  must  be  the  sad  expenence  of  Canada.  Thon^  not  ap- 
living  of  Mr.  Thompson's  peculiar  or  domestic  politics,  Mr. 
Bacfaanatn  fearing  another  rebellion,  unless  responsible  gover 
menl  was  yielded,  carried  Toronto,  ^en  the  metropolis,  for  tJi^ 
government  party  in  1841,  on  its  being  found  that  Mr.  Baldwin, 
lie  solicitor-general,  could  not  get  the  votes  from  all  chusee  of  the 
reformers.  On  the  address  to  the  government,  in  reply  to  his 
speech  opening  this  first  Parliament,  being  moved,  Mr.  Buchanan 
stood  up  and  objected  to  its  being  discussed  till  the  ministry 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  responsible  government,  pure  and 
nmple.  This  his  excellency  wished  his  government  to  shirk,  but 
after  ten  days'  debate,  it  was  yielded.  S&.  Baldwin's  prominence 
in  this  matter  was,  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  resolutions 
were  brought  in  as  a  soft  of  supplement  to  the  coifBtitution  of  the 
province.  Mi\  Buchanan's  being  in  Parliament  at  this  time,  gives 
him  the  honour  to  have  been  a  party  not  only  to  securing  respon- 
nble  government  fbr  the  peofde,  but  to  the  carrying  through  aD  the 
greatest  reforms  of  the  province,  such  as  the  erection  of  our  ^at 
municipal  machinery,  which  does  ntore  than  half  the  busmess 
formerly  done  by  Parliament ;  the  education  system,  the  greatest 
Iwast  of  the  province  ;  the  control  of  our  provincial  trade,  formerly 
wielded  by  the  colonial  office ;  the  systematizing  the  finances  of  the 
province  and  creating  a  sinking  fund ;  the  originating  the  geologi- 
cal survey,  the  results  of  which  so  astonished  foreigners  at  the 
world's  fair  in  1861,  and  will  astonish  them  still  more  at  the  world's 
f$ir  of  1862,  kc.  He  co-operated  with  the  Hon.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,  in  securing  fix)m  the  Colonial  Office  the  reduction  of  ike 
duty  on  Canadian  wheat  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and,  being  in 
England,  in  1848,  was  the  last  person  who  gave  his  testimony  at 
the  colonial  office  before  the  granting  of  tiiis,  which  was  wen 
thought  a  great  boon.  Lord  Stonley  (now  Earl  Derby)  had  been 
calleid  away  unexpectedly,  but  he  left  a  written  question  witii  Mr. 
Hope,  the  under-secretary  of  the  colonies,  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  could  not  be  answered.  ^*  How,"  asked  his  lord- 
ship, ^*  is  it  that  you  should  be  so  anxious  to  get  the  duty  taken  off 
'Canadian  wheat  when  you  scarcely  export  any  ?"  Mr.  Buchanan's 
»ply  was,  "  that  the  districts  which  he  represented,  the  Home,  tiie 
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Gore  a&d  tiie  London  difitriotB,  all  shipped  on  lake  Ontario  large- 
quantities  of  wheat,  and  they  could  not  be  held  responsible  if  much 
of  it  did  not  reach  England,  but  was  eaten  in  Lower  Canada  or  went 
to  the  lower  ports.  The  plea  of  these  districts  was,  that,  as  taking 
payment  in  JBritish  manufactures,  and  not  in  specie,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  English  price  for  their  wheat,  less  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation." Mr.  Hope  indicated  that  the  answer  entirely  met  the 
objections  that  had  been  or  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  hb  return  to  Canada,  in  1843,  sided  with 
the  great  and  good  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  quarrel  which  hig 
ministers  picked  with  him.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  we  therefore  tiiink  it  well  to  say  that 
of  the  forty-two  elections  in  Upper  Canada,  thirty-eight  went  in 
favour  of  the  friends  of  the  Governor-general. 

Of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  England,  Mr.  Buchanan  seems, 
to  have  conceived  the  greatest  respect  for  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
Their  views  on  patriotism  accorded,  and  he  found  Lord  George 
more  singleminoed  than  others  of  our  statesmen  of  the  present 
day.  He  wrote  an  eloquent  obituary  on  his  lordship's  death,  which 
apneared  in  the  Glasffow  Examiner. 

Mr.  Buchanan  married  in  January,  1848,  Agnes,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Jarvie,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Glasgow;  and 
they  have  a  large  family.  Mrs.  Buchanan's  amiability  and  active- 
chwties  are  well  known  in  and  about  Hamilton.  She  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  her  husband's  undertakings,  and  resents  with 
all  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  the  ribald  attacks 
of  his  political  assailants,  by  throwing  herself  the  more  heartily  into 
all  his  elections.  Her  success  was  thus  gracefully  alluded  to  from 
the  hustmgs  by  her  husband's  opponent  at  the  last  general  election: 
^'  Gentiemen,  the  gallantry  of  our  electors  has  contributed  largely 
to  our  defeat.'' 

They  have  a  beautiful  seat  called  ^^Auchmary^  on  the  mountain 
overlooking  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  blue  expanse  of  water  at 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  America. 
Auchmar  is  situated  in  Clairmont  Parky  a  property  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  villas.  His  children  were  mostiy  bom  there, 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan's  partiality  to  Canada  encourages  an  inclina- 
tion on  her  husband's  part  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  toa 
prevalent  with  our  wealthy  mercantile  men,  of  retiring  to  spend 
their  means  in  the  mother  country,  leaving  their  children  to  enter 
upon  the  battie  of  life  unaided  by  the  vantage  ground  which  in, 
the  colony  the  standing  and  experience  of  the  parents  would  have 
given  them.  The  only  other  surviving  member  of  Ins  father's 
family  is  Jane,  his  youngest  daughter,  "mfe  of  Migor  Douglas,  wha 
resides  at  Adamton,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 
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-  In  oonclufflon,  we  have  to  admit  that  this  is  rather  a  slight  glance 
at  Mr.  Buchanan's  character  than  a  fuU  sketch  of  his  life.  To 
mrite  a  history  of  his  thirty  years'  life  of  ceaseless  activity,  with 
more  than  half  of  his  time  aevoted  to  the  business  of  others  and  of 
the  pablic,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
be  to  do  more  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  case — ^it  would  be  to  write  a 
histoiy  of  that  more  practical  philanthropy  which  the  peculiar 
state  of  a  new  society  calls  into  operation. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  Canadian  are  as  proverbial  as  were  those- 
of  the  Scottish  Auchmar.  In  a  word,  we  need  only  in  regard  ta 
pioneers  of  a  young  country,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  exclaim : 

"  Si  moi^amentam  qnoBria,— 
Gircamspice.'' 

Indeed,  if  we  take  away  the  things  in  which  such  men  have- 
had  a  hand.  Upper  Canada  will  have  very  littie  histoiy  remain- 
ing.— Sketches  of  Celebrated  Canadians,  ^e.  Quebec :  Hunter,. 
Boee  k  Co.  1862. 


IX. 

I.ABOUB'S  FOUnCAL  EGONOHT  ;  OB  THE  TABIFF  QUESTION  CONBIDRBBI^ 
BY  HORACE  GBEBLT.  TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  THE  BBFOBT  OF  THB. 
PUBLIC  MEETINO  OF  DELEGATES,  HELD  IJSf  TOBOKTO  ON  THE  14TB 
AFBIL,  1868. 

(Published  by  the  ^AuocitUionfor  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  InduUry,^) 

The  following  Essay,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Horace  Greelv, 
expresses,  as  well  as  can  be  expressed,  the  principles  advocated  oy 
the  <^  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry  "  lately 
established  in  this  city.*  The  design  of  this  Association  is  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  manufacturing  enterprises  amongst  us,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  permanent  employment  for  all  classes  of 
our  population,  and  thereby  unproving  not  only  the  general  trade 
of  the  counti^,  but  creating  for  the  farmer  a  steady  nome  market 
not  only  for  ms  wheat,  but  for  those  bulky  and  perishable  articles' 
which  cannot  be  carried  to  a  distant  market,  and  for  the  want  of 
which,  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  grain  market,  the* 
fanners  of  Canada  are  now  suffering  so  severely.    The  design  of 

•  Toronto,  O.W. 
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Had  AMNnatfon  18  neitlier  (» increase  taxaiien  nor  to  fester  tijr  pr6- 
tection  any  branch  of  Irade  for  which  we  hare  no  natanJ  fB^ifitiet 
or  adraatages,  bat  only  by  a  disorittiinating  tariff  to  place  tbe 
mannfactarers  of  Canada  in  as  good  a  position  ae  tiiat  of  other 
ocnmfaries  with  wfaioh  we  trade.  £i  afl  articles  of  agricnltnre,  fiir 
eannley  tbe  Oanadian  fiurmer  is  placed  on  an  equal  Noting  witli 
the  United  States  fanner,  but  not  so  the  Gana(Kaai  mechanic.  On 
all  snch  manufMstores  as  he  conld  send  to  Ihe  United  Stailes,  he  is 
shnt  oat  by  a  dniy  of  from  24  to  80  per  cent.,  wMle  we  adzait  the 
manofiustares  of  the  United  States  to  a  considerable  extent /rve  ^ 
duUf jGowB  at  5  per  cent., and  the  great  balk  of  th^ mani^^MTtiEres 
ikt  i6  per  cent. 

The  result  of  snch  a  policy  has  been  to  drive  the  mechanics  out 
of  the  coontry,  and  thus  lose  to  Canada  all  the  advantages  arising 
frwn  the  expenditure  of  tlkeir  eamingii  amongit  us. 

1.  Direct  and  InoSrect  J^OBotim. 

All  Grovermnents  require  Revenue — ours  among  the  rest.  Two 
modes  of  raising  Revenue  are  available :  1.  That  of  Direct  Taxa- 
tion ;  2.  That  of  Indirect  or  Voluntary  Taxation.  The  Federal 
Government  has  twice  resorted  to  Direct  Taxation ;  first  under  old 
John  Adams  in  1798-9,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  Revenue 
from  Imports,  owing  to  our  portentous  difficulties  with  France  ;  and 
again  under  MacBson,  when  our  Revenue  from  Imports  was  ruined 
and  our  Expenditure  quadrupied  by  the  War  of  1812.  In  ehiier 
ease,  thou^  the  necessity  was  urgent:  and  undeniable,  the  Direct 
Taxes  were  slowlj  and  with  difficult^  collected  at  a  heavy  expense, 
and  were  exceedmgly  unpopular.  They  contributed  sigriDy  to  the 
discontent  which  effected  the  defeat  of  Adams  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  party.  They  were  repealed  as  speedily  as  possible  bj 
Jeflbrson  and  his  supporters,  and  again  under  Madison  at  the  first 
moment  that  they  could  be  dispensed  with.  Since  then  (nearly 
forty  years)  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  re-impose  theSb 
JNow  and  then  a  theorist  has  dilated  on  the  superior  eonuty  of 
Direct  to  Indirect  Taxation  ;  and  <Hioe  or  twice  a  proposil  to  r»- 
impose  the  former  has  been  made  m  Congress;  but  the  mover 
always  took  good  care  to  do  it  when  hisparty  was  a  nunority,  2uk 
thus  shielded  from  all  responnbility.  Whenever  it  recovered  tbe 
ascendency,  tile  proposition  to  levy  Dffect  Taxes  came  up  nussingi 
and  so  remained.  It  may  be  conodered  mraetacaBy  settled^  there- 
fin^,  that  the  Revenue  needed  to  pay  the  debts  and  defray  the. 
current  expenses  of  the  l<ederal  Government  will  long  contanue  to 
be  raised  by  Indirect  Taxation,  and  mainly  by  Duties  on  Imports, 
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«o  matter  iriiiiAi  party  may  for  the  time  be  in  power.  No  party  la 
mm  oommitted'to  or  earnest^  propoeeB  any  oAer  mode ;  and  Hie 
pUniriUe  aoggestion  that  IMrect  Tazation,  because  it  bears  msa^ 
palpflUy  on  the  commimity,  would  iecure  greater  econoiny  m 
the  PuDlic  EzjpendttoreB,  is  confuted  b^  the  fSeyct  that  the  'leyenuea 
of  our  gveat  cities,  and  especially  of  ibi$  city,  though  mainly  raised 
by  IMr^t  Taxation,  are  expended  qmte  as  foolishly  and  ^wastefuDy 
M-Hiose  of  the  Federal  Ooverament  ever  have  been. 

2.  Tke  Question  JSHoUhJ. 

And  now  the  question  arises — On  w)mA  principle  shall  Duties  on 
bi^MrtB  be  assessed  ?  Since  nobody  now  proposes,  or  has  erer 
aenoushr  urged,  a  uniform  assessment  of  so  muoh;per  cent,  on  the 
Talue  of  all  articles  imported  since  even  the  present  Tariff,  framed 
by  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Protection,  levies  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  certain  articles,  and  thence  down  to  thirty,  twenty-five, 
twenty,  fifteen,  five,  to  nothing  at  all  on  others,  what  rule  shall 
flovem  the  discriminations  made?  What  end  ahaU  the^  look  tof 
vHiat  shall  determine  whether  Tea,  for  example,  shall  be  placed  in 
the  class  of  Free  articles,  or  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
tUot^  per  cent.  ? 

We  who  stand  for  Protection  meet  tiiis  question  firankly  and 
dearly.  We  all  agree  in  saying,  ^'  Impoae  higher  rates  of  duty  on 
tfaose  FiMreign  Products  which  come  in  competition  in  our  manets 
with  the  products  of  our  Home  Industry,  with  lower  duties  (or  none 
ai  all,  according  to  the  varying  wants  of  the  Treasury,)  on  tiiose 
which  dowat  thus  compete  with  the. products  of  our  own  ItfJx>ur.'' 
Thus  Tea  and  Coffee,  now  firee,  have  been  subjected  to  duties  for 
Bevenue  purely,  in  which  case  the  proper  rate  is  the  l(yu»e»t  that 
wffl  aift>rd  the  needed  income.  But  to  a  different  class  of  Imports, 
we  would  apply  a  different  criterion.  If  it  were  demonstrated,  for 
example,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  flirts,  Pantaloons,  &c,, 
to  fiee  per  cent.,  would  increase  the  aggregate  of  Eevenue  ther^ 
from  by  transferring  to  Europe  almost  the  entire  manu&eture  of 
.ganaents  £or  American  wear,  we  should  strenuously  oppose  suoh 
redaction,  on  the  ground  of  its  inevitable  effect  in  depriving  our 
cwn  Tailors,  Seamstresses,  &;c.,  of  employment  and  bread.  We 
mi^  urge,  indeed,  that  such  change  woiild  prove  disastrous  in  the 
Vmg  run,  if  regarded  merely  as  a  Revenne  measure,  by  depriving 
laige  classes  of  our  people  of  tbe  ability  to  purchase  and  eigoy 
Foreign  Products ;  but  we  should  oppose  it  because  of  its  disastrona 
influence  on  the  comfort,  independence,  and  thrift  of  those  fellow* 
countrymen,  apart  from  its  tendency  to  divest  them  of  ability  to 
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contribute  to  the  Beyenoe.  In  other  words,  we  hold  that  the  ird^ 
five  of  tho  People  and  the  full  employment  and  fair  reward  of  th^ 
Labour  are  matters  of  public  concern,  which  no  Goyemment  baa  an  j 
right  to  disregard.  And  we  hold  that  such  rates  of  duty  should  be 
leyied  on  Foreign  Products  which  come  in  competition  with  one  or 
another  department  of  our  National  Industiy  as  shall  suffice  to 
presenre  that  department  from  oyerthrow  and  destruction  by  reason 
of  the  cheaper  labour,  riper  experience,  or  more  concentrated 
capital  of  its  foreign  riyals.  And  if  it  be  still  in  its  infiincy,  we 
hold  that  such  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  Foreign  product  as 
will  encourage  and  secure  the  proper  deyelopment  of  tiie  American 
poduction.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Protection  ;  the  opposite,  which 
msists  that  tlie  Goyemment,  in  imposing  duties,  should  consider 
only  the  wants  of  its  own  Treasuiy,  and  the  easiest  means  of 
i  supplying  t^em,  is  known  as  Free  Trade. 

8.  Idmitation$. 

^^  Bilt  are  there  no  limitations  to  the  policy  of  Protection  ?  Would 
you  haye  our  Goyemment  undertake  to  foster  the  production  of 
weiy  article  we  may  need  or  want  within  our  boundaries  ?*'  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  adyocate  the  Home  Production  of  all  articles,  and 
such  only, as  can  beproduced  on  our  own  $oil  toith  0$  little  Labour 
«t  eUewhere-'^Tj  more  strictly,  as  would  be  required  to  produce 
tiiem  elsewhere,  bring  them  to  us.  and  carry  to  a  foreign  markel 
home  produce  wherewith  to  pay  for  them;  Coffee  and  Tea,  tn 
example,  it  is  generaUy  supposed,  would  not  thriye  and  produce  on 
our  soil  as  they  will  in  China,  Jaya,  and  Braril ;  and,  under  Hus 

Cesumption,  no  attempt  has  eyer  been  made  to  foster  their  growth 
re  by  Protection.  But  Iron,  Steel,  Wool,  Cloths,  Haraware, 
&c.,  are  known  to  be  producible  with  as  little  labour  in  this  countiT' 
as  anywhere  else  ;  and  we  therefore  contend  that  they  ought  to  be 
produced  here  to  the  extent  of  the  Home  demand  for  them  respeo> 
tiyely,  and  that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Public  Policy  would  foster 
and  promote  such  production.  And  though  fifty  days'  work  mi^il 
be  required,  while  American  Iron-making  was  yet  in  its  infieuicy,  te 
produce  here  a  ton  of  Iron  which  might  be  made  by  thirty  dajaP 
labour  in  England,  it  would  still  be  wise  and  politic  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  home  production  of  Iron,  if  it  were  eyident,  as  it  is, 
that  this  disparity  was  caused  solely  by  the  lack  of  experienoe  and 
^concentration  of  means  here,  and  their  existence  on  the  other  aide 
^  the  Atlantic. 
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4.  Fog  Dispelled, 

To  declaim  against  a  ^<  Mgh  Tariff,"  as  the  matter  in  dispute,  is 
sHppeiy  and  ambignoos.  Tne  Tariff  of  1842  had  no  higher  rate  of 
4at7  than  that  on  Wines  and  Spirits  in  the  Tariff  of  1846.  Wh&t 
we,  who  stand  for  Protection,  demand,  is  simply  that  such  rates  be 
imposed  as  will  secure  a  gradual  and  certain  approximation  toward 
tiie  Home  Production  of  whatever  we  need,  where  Nature  has  in- 
terposed no  obstacle  of  soil  or  climate  to  such  production.  If  those 
who.  now  oppose  Protection  on  Iron,  for  instance,  as  unnecessary, 
will  take  hold  and  make  at  home,  under  the  present  duty,  so  much 
Iron  as  the  country  requires,  we  will  cheerfully  agree  that  no 
higher  duty  on  Iron  is  needed.  So  of  other  products  now  imported. 
There  are  furnaces  and  factories  in  abundance  for  sale  at  less  than 
their  cost ;  and  the  enemies  of  Protection  have  only  to  prove  that 
they  believe  what  they  say  when  they  affirm  that  Protection  is 
needless  and  Manufacturers  thrifty  without  it,  by  buying  these  fac- 
tories and  furnaces,  setting  them  at  work,  building  more  if  requisite, 
and  thus  supplying  the  country  with  Metals,  Wares,  and  Fabrics, 
and  we  will  heartily  agree  with  them,  not,  indeed,  that  Protection 
IB  intrinsically  wrong,  but  that  our  country  has  outgrown  the  need 
of  it — ^as  it  some  day  must  and  will  outgrow  it.  ^ere  are  manj  ^ 
t>ranches  of  Industry  which  now  need  ixt  lower  duties  to  shield 
them  from  destruction  than  would  have  been  requicdte  years  ago ; 
jyod  some  have,  by  the  aid  of  Protection,  wholly  outgrown  the  neces> 
0ity  for  Protection.  IfAmerican  Iron-making  could  enjoy  adequate, 
assured  and  thorou^  Protection  for  ten  vears,  we  beheve  it  would 
thenceforth  defy  Foreign  competition  under  a  low  Revenue  duty. 

5.  ExporU  and  Imparts. 

No  greater  fallacy  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  measures 
Hxe  prosperity  or  industry  of  a  Nation  by  the  extent  or  the  increase 
of  its  Foreign  Commerce.  K  our  county  were  unable  to  grow 
Chrain,  it  woidd  inevitably  export  and  import  mr  more  than  it  does  now, 
aince  it  must  produce  and  export  something  wherewith  to  p^  for 
its  bread.  So  if  it  were  now  buying  nearly  all  its  Cloths,  Wares, 
Sats,  and  Boots,  from  Europe,  as  in  its  Colonial  infancy,  it  would  of 
course  have  more  commerce,  and  perhaps  more  shipping  than  at 
present.  If  it  were  now  sending  all  its  Flour  to  Europe  and  buying 
Hience  its  Bread,  its  Foreign  Commerce  would  be  enormously 
greater  than  now,  but  at  a  ruinous  cost  and  loss  to  the  great  body 
of  its  peode.  If  our  Grain  crop  were  utterly  cut  off  for  we  preseni 
jjeaxj  our  Foreign  Commerce  would  necessarily  be  greatly  extended* 
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Those  Nations  and  sections  which  show  the  largest  relative  Exporter 
and  Imports,  have  rarely  been  distinguished  for  the  thrift,  indepen- 
4e9ce  iad  comfort  of  their  people. 

6.  ne  Balmoe  of  Trade. 

Nobody  has  erer  contended  that  the  naked  &ct  that  our  ImporCa 
were  officially  valued  higher  than  our  Exports  proves  our  Fareigu 
Tiade  a  losing  one.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  articles  which  coat 
cempairatively  little  may  be  sold  for  a  great  deal — ^Ice,  for  example. 
let  it  cannot  be  seriously  doubted  that  when  our  Imports,  under  a 
Bjfstem  of  ad  valorem  dutiee  which  impels  Lnpoiieis  to  swear 
down  the  value  of  their  goods  to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  exceed 
by  tiuriy  millions  per  annum  the  declared  value  of  our  Expoiis^ 
which  are  generally  subject  to  specific  duties  or  none  in  tiie  ports 
to  which  il^y  are  sent,  itere  must  be  a  balance  against  us  in  ov 
dealings  with  Europe. 

But  the  fact  that  there  U  such  a  balance  is  put  bey<md  doubt  by 
the  rates  of  Exchange,  the  movement  of  Specie  and  Stocks,  and  tiie 
negociation  of  Laans.  If  we  were  paying  Europe  in  our  Products 
(iBcludmg  Oalifomia  CK)ld)  for  the  Goods  we  are  buying  of  her,  we 
riiould  not  be  sending  Stocks  to  London  for  sale  at  Ae  ^te  of 
millicms  per  month,  and  sending  agents  thither  tonegociate  the  sale  of 
Baihroad  Bonds,  State  Bonds,  County  or  City  Bonds,  and  every 
posnble  manufacture  of  paper  which  unplies  payment  wilii  interest 
byHind-by  for  Foreign  Products  eaten,  drank,  and  worn  out  by  oar 
people  to-day.  The  fiict  is  undeniable  that,  as  a  people,  we  mt 
runnmg  rapidly  and  heavily  in  debt  to  Europe,  and  mortgaging  Uie 
earnings  of  our  children  to  pay  it  off.  And  the  excuse  that  we  are 
building  Railroads,  &c.,  does  not  avail  us.  Europe  is  also  building 
Railroads ;  Great  Britain  is  chequered  with  them ;  but  she  does 
not  owe  their  cost  to  the  camtalists  of  other  countries,  because  her 
people  produce  more  than  wey  consume,  sell  more  than  they  buy, 
as  ours  do  not.  We  have  Labour  enough  standing  idle  from  month 
to  month,  and  anxiously  looking  for  employment  to  make  aO  ^be 
Iron,  Cloth,  Wares,  &c.,  for  which  we  are  running  giddily  in  debt 
to  Foreign  Capitalists ;  yet  our  Free  Trade  policy  tends  to  keep 
ihat  La^mr  idle,  and  run  our  country  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt 
At  the  Fabiics  we  ought  to  produce.     Can  this  be  right  ? 

7.  IVade  a$kd  lAdmLr-^Mr»t  PrineipleB. 

Tbid  Pohtksal  Economy  of  Trade  is  very  einqde  and  eaay.  Bi^ 
.where  yen  can  cheapest,  and  sell  where  you  can  dearest,  is  its  fta^ 
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damental  maxim ;  the  whole  system  radiates  from  this.  ^^  Take 
care  of  yourselves  and  let  others  do  as  they  can,"  is  its  natural  and 
necessary  counterpart.  Nay,  this  Economy  insists  that  the  best 
you  can  do  for  your  neighbour  and  for  mankind  is  to  do  whatever 
your  individual  interest  shall  prompt.  That  I  do  not  misunderstand 
and  may  not  be  plausibly  accused  of  misstating  the  scope  of  the 
Free  Trade  doctrine,  so  &r  as  it  applies  to  the  action  of  states  and 
communities,  I  will  show  by  the  following  extract  firom  '^  McCvJr 
hcKs  Principles  of  Political  Economy :" 

"  Admitting,  however,  that  the  totaJ  abolition  of  the  prohibitive 
system  might  force  a  few  thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  pre- 
sent occupations,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  equivalent  new  ones 
would,  in  consequence,  be  open  to  receive  them  ;  and  that  the  total 
aggregate  demand  for  their  services  would  not  be  in  any  degree 
diminished.  Suppose  that,  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  we  im- 
ported a  part  of  the  silks  and  linens  we  now  manufacture  at  home ; 
it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  French  nor  Germans 
would  send  us  their  commodities  gratis,  that  we  should  have  to  give 
them  an  equal  amount  of  British  commodities  in  exchange  ;  so  that 
such  of  our  artificers  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen 
manufactures,  and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future,  obtain 
employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  exported 
as  equivalents  to  i^e  foreigner.  We  may,  by  giving  additional 
freedom  to  commerce,  change  the  species  of  labour  in  demand,  but 
we  cannot  lessen  its  quantity  ^ 

Here,  in  the  essay  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  admired  doctors 
of  the  Free  Trade  school,  you  see  the  ground  fairly  marked  out, 
and  the  consequences  of  depressing  and  destroying  a  particular 
branch  of  Home  Industry  enunciated.  True,  says  the  doctor ;  you 
throw  many  out  of  employment  in  that  particular  branch,  but  you 
thereby  inevitably  create  a  corresponding  demand  for  their  labour  in 
some  other  capacity.  The  cotton-spinner,  the  wool-carder,  the  « 
carpet-weaver,  may  no  longer  have  work  in  the  vocations  to  which 
liiey  were  bred  and  in  which  they  are  skilled ;  but  then  there  will 
be  so  much  the  more  work  in  growing  wheat,  picking  cotton,  or 
salting  pork.  I  do  not  see  the  sidvantage  of  the  change  to  Labour 
even  affirmed  in  this  statement,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Trade  may  experiende  a  fallacious  and  transitory  improvement. 
But,  while  the  merchant  may  just  as  eacdly  ship  or  sell  one  article 
as  another,  the  labourer  cannot  with  like  facility  change  from  casting 
iron  to  growing  com,  from  weaving  broadcloth  to  chopping  timber, 
and  so  on.  To  compel  him  to  give  up  his  accustomed  employment 
and  seek  some  other  is  generally  to  doom  him  to  months  of  unwil- 
ling idleness,  followed  by  years  of  relatively  ineffective  toil.    The 
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orertihrow  of  an  important  branoh  of  National  Indoatrjr  is  tfaerrfove 
■a  aerions  calamity  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Labouring  CIafl9«^-a 
blow  which  will  be  felt  SSt  yean. 

8.  Cheap  Oooda  and  Stammg  Labowrar$. 

But,  thus  far,  I  hare  conceded'  ihe  main  point  aasomed  by 
M^Culloch  and  his  echoed,  that  the  destruction  of  a  Branch  of  Home 
Industry  by  the  influx  of  rival  Foreign  fabrics  is  necessarily  followed 
by  a  corresponding  extension  of  some  other  branch  or  branches, 

Siving  employment  to  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  and  rendering  die 
epression  of  industry  onl^  temporary.  That  this  is  a  mistake,  a 
few  moments'  reflection  will  establish.  It  assumes  that  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  article  is  not  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  its  pto- 
duction  from  the  consumer's  neighbourhood  to  a  distant  shore,  and 
that  wherever  a  community  receives  its  supply  of  cloths  or  wares 
firom  abroad,  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  staple  or  staples  of 
equal  value  will  be  taken  of  it  by  the  supplying  nation  in  return. 
To  prove  that  the  fact  is  not  so,  I  cite  the  memorable  instance  of 
the  Dacca  weavers  of  India,  as  stated  in  Parliament  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Free  Trader,  Dr.  Bowring : — 

^^  I  hold,  Sir,  in  my  hand,  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 

Jlaoe  between  tiie  Governor  General  of  India  and  the  East  India 
lompany,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand-loom  weavers.  It  is 
a  melancholy  story  of  misery  so  far  as  they  are  concemed,  and 
as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  manufacturing 
kidustry  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany annually  received  of  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  India  the 
amount  of  firom  six  to  eight  millions  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods,  ^e 
demand  gradually  fell  to  somewhat  more  than  <me  million,  and  has 
now  nearly  ceased  altogether.  In  1800,  the  Uniied  States  tocA 
from  India  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pieces  oi  cottons ;  in 
1880,  not  four  thousand.  In  1800,  one  imUion  of  pieces  were 
shipped  to  Portugal ;  in  1880,  only  twenty  thousand.  Terrible  are 
the  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  India  weavers,  reduced 
to  absolute  starvation.  And  what  was  the  sole  cause  ?  The  pres^M^ 
of  the  cheaper  EngUah  manufacture^-tbe  production  by  the  power- 
loom  of  the  article  which  these  unhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used  fiir 
^ages  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  ahutties.  Sir, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  weaving  what  no  one  would 
wear  or  buy.  Numbers  of  them  died  of  hunger ;  the  remainder 
were,  for  the  most  part  transferred  to  other  occupations,  prindpalfy 
agricultural.  Not  to  have  changed  their  trade  was  inevitable 
starvation.    And  at  this  moment,  ^,  the  Daoea  district  ia  suppBed 
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>miih  yam  and  cotton  cloth  from  the  power-looms  of  England.     The 
Wguage  of  the  Governor  General  is: — 

^'  '  European  skill  and  machinery  have  superseded  the  produce 
tyf  India.  The  court  declare,  that  thej  are  at  last  obliged  to  aban* 
don  tKe  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade  in  cotton  manufactures 
in  both  Bengal  and  Madras,  because,  throuffh  the  intervention  of 
power  looms,  the  British  goods  have  a  decided  advantage  in  quality 
fmd  price.  Ootton  piece-goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manu- 
facture  of  India,  seem  thus  forever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  cele- 
1[>rated  over  the  whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fineness,  are  also 
annilulated^  from  the  same  cause.  And  the  present  suffering,  to 
numerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
t)f  commerce.'  " 

Here,  you  see,  are  Mr.  M*Culloch*s  conditions  made  ready  to 
his  hand.  1.  The  people  of  India  were  formerly  supplied  with  cot- 
ton fabrics  from  the  hand-looms  of  their  own  Dacca  weavers, 
2.  They  are  now  supplied  with  such  fabrics  much  cheaper  (that 
IS,  at  lower  money  prices)  from  the  power-looms  of  Eugland, 
8.  India  being  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  the  goods  of  the 
latter  enter  the  former  substantially  free  of  duty,  and  have  com* 
pletely  supplanted  and  ruined  the  native  manufacture.  4.  But 
though  this  has  now  existed  some  thirty  years  or  more,  the  sup- 
planted Hindoo  spinners  and  weavers  do  not  (at  least,  they  cer- 
tainly did  not,  and  their  case  is  not  yet  materially  improved)  find 
employment  in  new  branches  of  industry  created  or  expanded  to 

Jrovide  the  means  of  payment  for  the  British  fabrics  imported  in 
eu  of  their  own.  5,  That  in  consequence,  *  Terrible  are  the 
^accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Indian  weavers,  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.*  [Yes,  and  many  of  them  beyond  it.] 
And  6.  That  the  evil  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  weavers,  but 
that  the  present  suffering  of  *  numerous  classes '  (those  whom  the 
Free  Traders  say  Protection  would  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  wea- 
ver) "  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Commerce.'' 

Here  is  the  Free  Traders'  theory  confronted  by  a  Free  Trader's 
notorious  and  undeniable  facts*  Can  anything  farther  be  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  former,  so  far  as  it  assumes  unre- 
etricted  competition  to  oe  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Labour  ? 

9.  A  Qravt  Error  and  its  Causes. 

Political  Economy  is  among  the  latest  bom  of  the  Sciences. 
Mainly  intent  on  the  horrid  game  of  War,  with  its  various  reverses 
and  only  less  ruinous  successes,  it  is  but  yesterday  that  the  rulers 
of  the  world  discovered  that  they  had  any  duty  to  perform  toward 
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Industry,  other  than  to  intermpt  its  processes  by  their  insane  coik 
tentioas,  to  devastate  its  fields,  and  ultimately  to  consume  its  fruits^ 
And,  when  the  truth  did  penetrate  their  scarcely  pervious  skulls, 
it  came  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  resistance  it  had  met,  by 
selfish  and  sinister  influences,  so  that  it  had  parted  with  aU  its 
vitality,  and  was  blended  with  and  hardly  distinguishable  from 
error.  When  it  began  to  be  dimly  discerned  that  Government  had 
a  legitimate  duty  to  perform  towards  Industry — that  the  latter 
might  be  cherished,  improved,  extended  by  the  action  of  the  former 
— legislators  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  all  possible 
legislation  upon  and  interference  with  Industry  must  be  beneficiaL 
A  Frederick  the  Great  finds  by  experience  that  the  introduction  of 
new  arts  and  industrial  processes  into  his  dominions  increases  the 
activity,  thrift,  and  prosperity  of  his  People ;  forthwith  he  nish^ 
(as  Macaulay  and  the  Free  xrade  economists  represent  him)  into 
tiie  prohibition  of  everything  but  coin  from  abroad,  and  the  production 
of  everything  at  home,  without  considering  the  diversities  of  soil 
and  climate,  or  the  practicability  of  her  prosecuting  to  advantage  the 
business  so  summanly  established.  The  consequence  is,  of  course, 
a  mischievous  diversion  of  Laboiu:  from  spme  useful  and  productive 
to  profitless  and  unfruitful  avocations.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Some  monarch  finds  himself  unable  to  minister  adequately  to  the 
extravagance  of  some  new  favourite  or  mistress ;  so  he  creates  ip 
her  favour  a  Monopoly  of  the  supply  and  sale  of  Salt,  Coffee,  or 
whatever  else  is  not  already  monopolized,  and  styles  it  a  "  regular 
tion  of  trade,"  to  prevent  ruinous  fluctuations,  competitions,  and 
excesses  !  Thus  private  ends  are  subserved  under  the  pretence  of 
public  good,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  abridged  or  withheld  to 
pander  to  the  vices  and  sustain  the  lavish  prodigality  of  princes 
and  paramours. 

From  a  contemplation  of  these  abuses,  pierced  and  uncovered  by 
the  expanding  intellTgence  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  PolidcsJ 
Economy  of  the  Schools  was  evolved.  In  its  origin  a  protest 
against  existing  abuses,  it  shared  the  common  lot  of  all  re-actions, 
in  passing  impetuously  to  an  extreme  the  opposite  of  the  error  it 
went  forth  to  combat.  From  a  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  gross 
abuses  of  the  power  of  Government  over  Industry,  it  was  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power  properly  existed  or  could  be 
beneficially  exercised.  Thus  the  Science  became,  in  the  hands  of 
the  latest  professors  of  the  ^enlightened'  school,  a  simple  and 
sweeping  negation — a  demand  for  incessant  and  universal  abolish- 
ing— a  suicidal  science,  demonstrating  that  to  do  nothing  is  the 
acme  of  governmental  wisdom,  and  Kmg  Log  the  profoundest  and 
greatest  of  monarchs. 
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These  conclusions  would  have  staggered  the  founders  of  the 
school ;  and  yet  it  is  diflScult  to  resist  the  evidence  offered  to  show 
that  they  are  legitimately  deduced  by  their  disciples  from  the  pre- 
mises those  founders  themselves  have  laid  down. 

10.  Basis  of  Protection. 

There  are  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  reaction  against  a  sinister 
and  false  regulation  of  Industry  has  spent  its  force,  and  that  the 
error  which  denies  that  any  regulation  can  be  beneficent,  equally 
with  the  fraud  wWch  has  cloaked  schemes  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment under  the  pretence  of  guiding  Industry  aright,  will  yet  cease 
to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Nations.  Expe- 
rience, the  great  corrector  of  deluaive  theories,  has  long  since  set- 
tled this  point,  that  any  attempt  to  grow  Coffee  in  Greenland,  or 
dig  Coal  from  the  White  Mountains,  must  prove  abortive  ;  that 
same  Experience,  it  seems  most  obvious,  has  by  this  time  established 
that  it  is  wise,  it  is  well,  for  each  nation  to  draw  from  its  own  soil 
every  desirable  and  necessary  product  which  that  soil  is  as  well 
calculated  to  produce  as  any  other,  and  to  fabricate  within  itself 
all  articles  of  utility  or  comfort  which  it  may  ultimately  produce  as 
advantageously — that  is,  with  as  little  labour — as  they  can  be  stea- 
dily produced  elsewhere.  To  do  this  may  require  fostering  legis- 
lation at  first,  to  shield  the  infant  branches  of  Industry  against  the 
formidable  competition  of  their  adult  and  muscular  rivals,  which 
would  otherwise  strangle  them  in  the  cradle;  it  may  require 
efficient  and  steady  Protection  in  after  years,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  different  standards  of  money  values,  and  different  rates  of 
wages  for  labour — nay,  of  the  disturbing  rivalries  and  ruinous 
excesses  of  mere  foreign  competition,  which  often  leads  to  under- 
selling at  the  door  of  a  rival  (especially  if  that  rival  be  shut  out 
from  retaliation  by  duties  on  the  other  side)  when  living  prices  are 
maintfttned  at  home.  A  protected  branch  of  industry -^cloth- 
making,  for  instance — might  thus  overthrow  an  unprotected  rival 
interest  in  another  nation  without  selling  its  products  at  an  average 
price  lower  than  that  of  the  latter.  Having  its  own  Home  Market 
secured  to  it,  and  unlimited  power  given  it  to  disturb  and  derange 
the  markets  necessarily  relied  on  by  its  rival,  it  would  inevitably 
<5ripple  and  destroy  that  rival,  as  the  mailed  and  practiced  swords- 
man cuts  down  in  the  field  of  combat  the  unarmed  and  defenceless 
^versary  whom  fistte  or  fatuity  has  thrown  within  his  reach. 
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11.  Protection  and  Prices. 

Those  who  profess  an  inabifity  to  see  how  Protection  cai^  benefit 
the  producer  i£  it  does  not  raise  the  average  price  of  his  product^ 
contradict  not  merely  the  distates  of  a  uniform  ezperimice,  but  the 
clearest  deductions  of  reason.  The  artisan  who  makes  pianofortes, 
saj  at  three  hundred  dollars  each^  having  a  capricious  demand  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  per  year,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown 
out  of  business  by  the  in^rtation  of  a  cai*gp  of  pianofortes — will 
he  produce  them  cheaper  or  dearer,  think  vou,  if  the  foreign 
rivalry  is  cut  oS,  and  he  is  thence  enabled  to  find  a  steady  market 
for  some  twelve  instruments  per  month  ?  Admit  that  hia  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  cling  to  the  old  price,  and  thereby  secure 
larger  profits — this  will  be  speedily  corrected  by  a  home  competition,, 
which  will  increase  until  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  average 
profits  of  business.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Home  as  it 
IS  of  the  Foreign  rival  interests  to  depress  his  usual  prices  without 
depressing  their  own — to  destroy  his  market  yet  preserve  and  even 
extend  theirs — to  crush  him  by  means  of  cheaper  labour  than  he 
can  obtain.  If  vanquished  now,  it  will  be  because  his  capacity  is 
nnei^ual  to  that  of  his  rivals — not  that  circumstances  inevitably 
predict  and  prepare  his  overthrow.  No  intelligent  man  can  doubt 
that  Newspapers,  for  example,  are  cheaper  ia  this  country  than  they 
would  be  if  Foreign  journals  could  rival  and  supplant  them  here,  9A 
Foreign  cloths  may  rival  and  supplant  in  our  markets  the  cor- 
responding products  of  our  own  country.  The  rule  will  very  gene- 
rally  hold  good,  that  those  articles  of  home  production  which  cannot 
be  rivalled  by  importation,  are  and  will  be  relatively  cheaper  thaa 
those  of  a  dmerent  charaister. 

12.  Theory  mod  Practice. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  directly  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  Theory  and  Practice,  which  is  saoften  aflirmed  in  con- 
nection with  our  general  subject.  There  are  many  who  think  the 
theory  of  Free  Trade  the  correct,  or  at  any  rate  the  more  plauable 
one,  but  who  yet  maintain,,  because  they  know  by  experience,  tiiat 
it  fails  practically  of  securing  the  good  it  promises.  Hence  they 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  a  policy  may  be  faultless  in  theory  yet 
pernicious  in  practice,  than  which  no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous  and 
pernicious.  A  good  theory  never  yet  failed  to  vindicate  itself  in* 
practical  operation — ^never  can  fail  to  do  so.  A  theory  can  only 
mil  because  it  is  defective,  unsound — lacks  some  of  the  elements 
which  should  have  entered  mto  its  composition.  In  other  words,, 
the  practical  working  is  bad  only  because  the  theory  ia  no  better.. 
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Let  ns  conffider,  for  illufltration,  the  ftmdamental  masdm  of  FrDti 
Trade,  "  Buy  wbere  you  can  buy  cheapest."  This  sounds  well  and 
looks  plausible.  But  let  us  hold  it  up  to  tiie  fight !  What  is  ^^  cheap- 
est ?'*  Is  it  the  smallest  sum  in  coin  ?  No— very  far  from  it ;  and 
here  is  where  the  theory  gives  way.  We  do  not  as«a  nation,  pro- 
duce coin — do  not  practically  pay  in  coin.  We  pay  for  products 
in  products,  and  the  real  question  first  to  be  resolved  is,  Whence 
can  we  obtain  the  desired  &bric8  for  the  smaller  aggregate  of  our 
products — from  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  manufacturer  ?  Take 
Woollen  Clotiis,  for  instance :  we  require  of  them,  say  One  Hun^ 
dred  Millions^  worth  per  annum.  Now  tiie  point  to  be  considered 
is  not  where  we  could  bi^  most  cloths  for  Ono  Hundred  Millions  in 
money,  for  that  n^e  have  not-to  pay ;  but  where  our  surplus  product 
of  Pork,  Lumber,  Dairy  Produce,  Sheep,  Wool,  &c.,  «c.,  will  buy 
die  required  Clotii  most  advantageouslv.  The  nominal  or  Money 
price  paid  for  it  may  be  Eighty  Milhons  or  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Millions,  and  yet  the  larger  sum  be  easier  paid  than  the 
smaller, — that  is,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  our  Produce.  The  rela- 
tive Money  prices  do  not  determine  the  real  question  of  cheapness 
a;t  all — ^they  may  serve,  if  impUcitly  reHed  on,  to  blind  us  to  the 
merits  of  that  question.  In  the  absence  of  at)  regulation,  the  rela- 
tive Money  price  will  of  course  determine  whether  the  cloths  ^idtt 
be  imported  or  produced  at4ome,  but  not  whether  they  should  be. 

But  tiiis  not  all.  We  may  obtain  a  defflred  product  to-day  (and 
fitfully)  cheaper  abroad,  and  yet  pay  more  for  it  in  the  average 
than  if  we  produced  it  steadily  at  home.  The  question  of  the  cheap- 
ness is  not  determined  by  a  nngle  transaction,  but  by  many.* 

And  again :  We  can  not  buy  to  advantage  abroad  that  which, 
being  bought  abroad,  leaves  whole  classes  of  our  people  to  famish 
at  home.  For  instance,  suppose  one  hundred  milUons  of  garments 
are  made  by  the  women  of  this  country  yearly,  at  an  average  price 
of  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  these  could  be  bought  abroad  for 
two-thirds  of  tiiat  sum :  Would  it  be  wise  so  to  buy  them  ?  Free 
Trade  asserts  that  it  would — ^that  all  the  labour  so  thrown  out  of 
employment  would  be  promptly  absorbed  in  other  and  more  produc- 
tive occupations.  But  sad  experience,  common  sense,  humanity, 
say  Not  so.  The  truth  is  very  different  frtnn  this.  The  industry 
tiiuB  thrown  out  of  its  time-worn  channels  would  find  or  wear  others 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  meantime  the  hapless  makers,  no 
longer  enabled  to  support  themselves  by  labour,  must  be  supported 
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in  idleness.  By  indirect  if  not  bj  public  charity  they  most  some- 
how be  subsisted  ;  and  our  citizens  will  have  bought  their  garments 
some  twenty  per  cent,  lower  from  abroad,  but  wUl  be  compelled  to 
pay  another  price  for  them  in  charities  and  poor-rates.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  "  Buying  where  we  can  buy  cheapest/'  in  a  low, 
short  sighted,  miserly  Free  Trade  view  of  cheapness. 

14.  Self-Interest — Public  and  PrivaU, 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  should  not  a  nation  purchase  of  others  as 
freely  as  individuals  of  the  same  nation  are  permitted  to  trade  with 
each  other  ?  Fairly  as  this  question  will  seem  to  be  put,  there  is  a 
fatal  fallacy  lurking  beneath  its  use  of  the  term ''  nation."  A  nation 
should  always  buy  where  it  can  (in  the  long  run)  "  buy  cheapest," 
or  most  advantageously  ;  where  that  may  be  is  a  question  for  l^e 
nation,  through  its  legal  oi^anism,  to  decide.  The  query  mistakenly 
assumes  that  the  immediate,  apparent  interest  of  each  individual  pur- 
chaser is  always  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  community,  which 
common  sense  as  w;ell  as  experience  refutes.  The  lawyer  or  clergy- 
man in  Illinois  may  obtain  his  coat  of  the  desired  quality  cheaper 
(for  less  money)  from  Paris  than  it  can  be  fabricated  in  Dlinois, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Illinois  to  pur- 
chase her  coats  or  cloths  from  Europe — quite  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  Nay,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  real,  permanent  inter- 
est of  the  lawyer  or  clergyman  himself— certainly  of  his  class — is 
subserved  by  legislation  which  encourages  and  protects  the  home 
producer  of  those  articles,  not  only  because  they  improve  in  quality 
and  are  reduced  in  price  under  such  a  policy,  but  because  the 
sources  of  his  own  prosperity  and  income  are  expanded  or  dried 
up  as  the  industry  of  his  own  region  is  employed,  its  capacities  deve- 
loped, and  its  sphere  of  production  enlarged  and  diversified. 

15.   ITie  Plough  and  the  Loom  should  be  Neighbours. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  truth  more  fully :  The  State  of  Qlinois,  for 
example,  is  primarily  grain-growing,  producing  a  surplus  of  five 
millions  of  bushels  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Com  annually,  worth  in 
New  York  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  requiring  in  return  ten  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  Cloths  of  various  kinds  and  qualities,  costing  in 
New  York  a  like  sum.  In  the  absence  of  all  legislation,  she  pur- 
chases and  consumes  mainly  English  cloths,  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  Leeds  to  Chicago  in  a  month,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
insurance  and  interest,  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  there 
undersell  any  Illinois  fabricator  of  cloths  equal  in  quality  and  finish.  Is 
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it  tiie  real,  permanent  interest  of  Slinois  (disregarding  the  apparent 
momentary  interest  of  this  or  that  class  of  persons  in  lUinois,)  to 

Sersist  in  Free  Trade,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concur  in  such  legis- 
tion  as  will  insure  the  production  of  her  Cloths  mainlj  at  home  ? 
Here  is  opened  the  whole  question  between  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection. 

The  advocate  of  Free  Trade  insists  that  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem lies  plain  on  the  surface.  The  British  broadcloth  is  ofiFered  in 
abundance  for  three  dollars  per  yard  ;  the  American  is  charged 
twenty  per  cent,  higher,  and  can  not  be  afforded  for  three  dollars. 
The  true  course  is  obvious — "  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest." 
But  the  advocate  of  Protection  answers  that  the  real,  intrinsic 
cheapness  is  not  determined  by  the  market  price  of  the  rival  fabrics 
in  coin — specie  not  being  the  chief  staple  of  Illinois,  nor  produced 
there  at  all — but  where  may  the  required  Chth  be  bought  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  her  Grain  f  Is  not  this  true  ?  What  avails  it  to 
Illinois  that  she  may  have  Cloth  from  England  twenty  per  cent, 
cheaper,  if  she-  is,  by  purchasing  her  supply  there,  constrained  to 
sell  her  Grain  at  half  price  or  less  ?  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the 
inevitable  fact : 

That  we  can  not  buy,  perpetually,  without  paying — that  in  paying 
for  a  single  article,  we  must  regard,  not  how  much  the  payment  is 
called^  but  howmuch  it  i«,  (that  is,  the  amount  of  Products  absorbed 
in  paying  for,  or  of  the  Labour  expended  in  producing  it) — we  assume 
to  be  obvious  or  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  cost  to  Illinois — the  real  cost — of  one 
million  yards  of  broadcloths  obtained  from  England,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  same  cloth  produced  at  home. 

The  average  value  of  Wheat  throughout  the  world  is  not  far  from 
one  dollar  per  bushel,  varying  largely,  of  course,  in  different  loca- 
lities ;  in  the  heart  of  a  grain-growing  region,  away  from  manufac- 
tures or  navigation,  it  must  fall  greatly  below  that  standard  ;  in 
other  districts,  were  consumption  considerably  exceeds  production, 
rendering  a  resort  to  importation  necessary,  the  price  rises  above 
the  average  standard.  The  price  at  a  given  pomt  is  determined 
by  its  proximity  to  a  market  for  its  surplus,  or  a  surplus  for  its 
market.  Great  Britain  does  not  produce  as  much  as  will  feed  her 
own  population ;  hence  her  average  price  must  be  governed  hj  the 
rate  at  which  she  can  supply  her  deficiency  from  abroad ;  Illinois 
{Produces  in  excess,  and  the  price  there  must  be  governed  by  the  rate 
at  which  she  can  dispose  of  her  surplus,  including  the  cost  of  its 
transportation  to  an  adequate  market.  In  other  words  (all  regula- 
tion being  thrown  aside),  the  price  which  England  must  pay  must  be 
the  price  at  the  most  convenient  foreign  marts  of  adequate  supply, 
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adding  die  cost  of  traiisp()nrtelio& ;  wUkf  &e  grai&of  lUinob  w31l)6 
worth  to  her  its  pfrico  in  the  nltimato  market  of  its  snrplas,  less  thr 
cost  of  sending  it  there. 

Now,  the  grain-growing  plains  of  Poland  and  Sonthem  Bosana, 
with  capabilities  of  production  never  ^t  haif  explored, — ^eTon  witfc 
Labour  cheaper  than  it  ever  can  or  should  be  in  this  country — are 
producing  Wheat  in  the  interior  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel  or  lower,  so 
that  it  is  ordinarily  obtained  at  Dantzic  on  i^  Baltic  for  ninety 
cents  per  bushel,  and  at  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  for  eighty,  very 
nearly.  With  a  Free  Trade  in  grain,  Britain  can  be  abundant^ 
supptied  from  Europe  alone  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  dollar  ana 
ten  cents  per  bushel ;  with  a  competition  from  Amerioi,  the  averages 
price  in  her  ports  would  more  probably  raaoige  from  one  dofiar  tor 
one  dollar  and  six  cents.  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for  Illinois^ 
buying  her  cloths  from  Great  Britain,  and  compelled  to  sell  mmt^ 
where  her  grain  to  pay  for  them  ? 

That  she  could  not  sell  elsewhere  her  surplus  to  such  extent  at 
Would  be  necessary,  is  obvious.  The  ability  of  the  Eastern  States 
to  purchase  the  produce  of  her  fertile  prairies  depends  on  the  acth 
vity  and  stability  of  their  manufactures — depends,  in  short,  on  ti» 
market  for  their  manu&ctures  in  tiie  Great  West.  The  markets 
to  which  we  can  resort,  in  the  absence  of  the  English,  are  limited 
indeed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rule  wfll  hold  snbstantiaUv  goody 
ttiough  trivial  exceptions  are  presented,  that  IN  ORDER  TO  PUR- 
CHASE AND  PAYFOR  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  ILLINOIS  MUST  SELL  TO  THAT  COUNTRY 
THE  GREAT  BULK  OF  HER  SURPLUS  OF  AGRICOL^ 
TURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  rates  at  which  she  must  9eU  this  surplus,  we  have  already 
seen  ;  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is  easily  computed.  Seventy-fiw 
cenfcs  per  bnshel  is  concdderably  below  the  average  cost  of  traiMk 
porting  wheat  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  England ;  but  that  taxf 
be  assumed  as  a  &ir  average  for  the  next  ten  years,  in  view  of  ti»» 
itnprovements  being  made  in  the  means  of  transportation.  Thei^ 
is  then  left  to  the  Blinois  &rmer — ^to  Illinois — ^tiiiriy  cents  pw 
bushel  as  ttie  net  proceeds  of  her  surplus  wheat,  or  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for'tiie  five  millions  of  bushels — purchav^ 
ing,  at  three  doHars  per  yard,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
broadcloth.    This  would  be  the  net  product  under  Free  Trade. 

Now  the  same  inevitable  law  which  depresses  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Illinois  so  far  below  that  prevailing  in  England,  so  long  as  the 
ofie  is  wholly  Agricultural,  the  other  predominantly  Manu£a^ringy 
will  as  surely  raise  the  price  in  Illinois  SO  SOON  AND  SO  PAfflP 
AS  A  SUFFICIENT  MARKET  FOB  HER  SURPLUS  iS 
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BROUGHT  NEARER  TO  HER  DOORS.  Let  that  surplus  W 
wrested  by  an  adequate  market  in  New  England,  and  its  price  wiB' 
rise  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel ;  let  ihie  supply  of  her  manufactured  pro* 
^cts  be  drawn  by  Minois  from  p(rints  West  of  the  AUeghanieS, 
and  it  will  rise  to  se?enty-fiTe  cents;  and,  whenever  they  arer 
mainly  produced  on  her  own  territory,  the  price  will  have  advanced 
U)  one  dollar  per  bushel.  In  other  words,  the  net  produce  of  her 
grain  to  Illinois  will  be  the  average  price  throughout  the  world,  lessi 
the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  the  point  at  which  an  adequate  market 
for  her  surplus  is  attained.  There  may  be  casual  and  special 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  fundamental  laiv. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  though  Iffinois  may  buy  her  cloths  for 
fbwer  dollars  from  England,  she  can  buy  them  with  fewer  husheU  of 
Grain  from  our  own  manufactories,  and  fewer  sfiH  when  the  progress' 
of  improvement,  under  a  steady  and  careful  Protection  to  our  In- 
dustry, shall  have  estabfished  most  branches  of  mamr&cture  on  her 
own  soil.  She  may  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  hidier  nominal  prices 
for  her  fabrics,  and  yet  obtain  them  at  one-half  the  actual  cost  at 
which  she  formerly  obtained  them  from  abroad.  In  other  words  by 
bringing  the  producers  of  Cloth  from  England  to  America,  and  plae* 
ing  tiiem  side  by  side  with  the  producers  of  Grain,  she  has  effected  an 
enormous  SAVING  OP  LABOUR — of  that  labour,  namely ,  which: 
was  before  employed  in  transporting  Grain  and  Cloth  from  continent 
to  continent'.  One  hundred  thousand  grain-growers  and  cloth- 
makers  produce  just  as  much  now  as  they  did  with  four  thousand 
miles  of  land  and  water  between  them,  while  they  no  longer  reqpiire 
tile  services  of  another  hundred  thousand  persons  as  boatmen, 
sailors,  shippers,  forwarders,  &c.,  to  interchange  their  respective 
products.  These  now  become  producers  themselves.  By  thus 
diminishing  vastiy  the  number  of  non-producers  and  adding  to  that 
of  producers,  the  aggregate  of  production  is  immensely  increased,^ 
increasing  in  like  measure  the  (fividends  of  capital  and  the  reward!^ 
of  labour. 

16.  The  Object  of  ProUetwn. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  wise  Protection  increases  the  proef* 
perity  of  a  country,  quite  apart  from  its  effect  in  discouraging 
ruinous  fluctuations  and  competition,  whereby  thousands  of  produ- 
cers are  frequentiy  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  thence  out  of 
bread.  It  is  this  multiplymg  and  diversifying  of  the  departments 
of  Home  Industry,  bringmg  the  fiirmer,  the  artisan,  the  manufao- 
turer,  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  and  enabling  them  to 
interchange  thehr  products  witiiout  tiie  intervention  of  several  nonf- 
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producers,  which  is  justlj  regarded  as  the  great  end  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  paternal  policy.  To  guard  against-the  changes,  fluctua- 
tions, depressions,  which  an  unbounded  competition  and  rivalry  are 
sure  to  induce,  is  also  well  worthy  of  efifort ;  t)ut  the  primary  aim  of 
Protection  is  to  secure  a  real  cheapness  of  production. and  supply, 
insiead  of  the  nominal,  indefinite,  deceptive  cheapness  which  Free 
Trade  obtains  by  looking  to  the  money  price  only  of  the  staples 
purchased. 

17.   The  Need  of  Protection. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  have  we  need  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject,  if  the  Home  Trade  and  Home  Production  be  so  much  more 
beneficial  than  Foreign?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  made 
obvious  by  the  foregoing  illustrations.  The  individual  farmer, 
lawyer,  teacher,  of  Illinois  might,  with  Free  Trade,  obtain  the 
Foreign  fabrics  cheaper  then  the  Domestic,  escaping,  or  seeming  to 
escape,  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  Domestic  staples 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  result  of  a  resort  to  distant  countries 
for  the  great  bulk  of  desirable  fabrics ;  but  the  community  could 
not  escape  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  might  perceive 
clearly  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  all ;  but  how  could  he 
effect  its  adoption  except  through  the  action  of  the  Government  ? 
The  farmer,  producing  a  thousand  bushels  of  Grsun,  might  see 
clearly  that  the  gtmerai  encouragement  of  Home  Manufactures 
would  build  up  a  Home  Market  for  Grain  at  a  more  adequate  price ; 
but  his  buying  Domestic  fabrics  instead  of  Foreign,  while  impor- 
tation remained  unrestrictep,  and  the  majority  purchased  abroad, 
would  answer  no  purpose  whatever.  It  would  only  condemn  him 
to  sell  his  products  for  a  still  smaller  return  than  the  meagre  one 
which  Free  Trade  vouchsafed  him. 

On  this  point  it  seems  obvious  that  the  inculcations  of  our  leading 
Political  Economists  must  be  revised — the  solecisms  which  they  enh 
bod^  have  grown  too  glaring  and  vital  to  be  longer  endured.  The 
distinction  between  real  and  merely  nominal  or  money  cheapness  in 
marts  of  supply  must  be  acknowledged  and  respected,  or  the  flagrant 
contrarieties  of  Fact  and  Theory  will  impel  the  practical  world  to 
distrust  and  ultimately  to  discard  the  theory  and  its  authors. 

18.  Laidsez  Faire — Let  u%  alone. 

But  not  less  mistaken  and  short-sighted  than  the  First  Command- 
ment of  the  Free  Trade  Decalogue — "  Buy  where  you  can 
cheapest  '* — ^is  the  kindred  precept,  ^^Laissez  faire  *' — "  Let  us 
alone."    That  those  who  are  profiting,  amassing  wealth  and  rolling 
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in  luxury,  from  the  proceeds  of  some  craft  or  vocation  gainful  to 
them  but  perilous  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  common  weal,  should 
strive  to  lift  this  maxim  from  the  mire  of  selfishness  and  heartless 
indifference  to  others'  woes  to  the  dignity  of  Statesmanship,  is  not 
remarkable  ;  but  that  any  one  seriously  claiming  to  think  and 
labour  for  National  or  Social  well-being,  should  propound  and 
defend  it,  this  is  as  amazing  as  lamentable.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  morality,  it  cannot  stand  a  moment :  it  is  identical  iu  spirit  with 
the  sullen  insolence  of  Cain — 'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?'  If  it 
be,  indeed,  a  sound  maxim,  and  the  self-interest  of  each  mdividual — 
himself  being  the  judge — ^be  necessarily  identical  with  the  common 
interest,  then'it  is  difficult  to  determine  why  Governments  should 
exist  at  all — ^whjT  constraint  should  in  any  case  be  put  on  the  action 
of  any  rational  being.     But  it  needs  not  that  this  doctrine  of 

*  Laissez  faire'*  should  be  traced  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  show 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  true  idea  of  the  interests  of  Society 
or  the  duties  of  Government.  The  Genius  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century — the  expanding  Benevolence  and  all-embracing  Sympathy 
of  our  age — emphatically  repudiate  and  condemn  it.  Everywhere 
is  man  awaking  to  a  truer  and  deeper  regard  for  the  welfare  and 
worth  of  his  brother.  Everywhere  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
a  bare  opportunity  to  live  unmolested  if  he  can  find  and  appro- 
pnate  the  means  of  subsistence — as  some  savages  are  reported  to 
cast  their  new-born  children  into  the  water,  that  they  may  save 
alive  the  sturdy  who  can  swim,  and  leave  the  weak  to  perish — ^is 
not  all  that  the  community  owes  to  its  feebler  and  less  fortunate 
members.  It  can  not  have  needed  the  horrible  deductions  of 
Malthus,  who,  admiringly  following  out  the  doctrine  of  '  Laissez 
faire '  to  its  natural  result,  declares  that  the  earth  can  not  afford 
an  adequate  subsistence  to  all  human  o&pring,  and  that  those  who 
can  not  find  food  without  the  aid  of  the  community  should  be  left 
to  starve  ! — to  convince  this  generation  of  the  radical  unsoundness 
of  the  premises  from  which  such  revolting  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
Our  standard  Political  Economists  may  theorize  in  this  direction  as 
dogmatically  as  they  will,  modestly  pronouncing  their  own  views 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  all  others  narrow  and  absurd  ;  but 
though  they  appear  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  subtle  Intellect,  the 
great  Heart  of  Humanity  refuses  to  be  tiius  guided — nay,  insists 
on  impelling  the  entire  social  machinery  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction.  The  wide  and  wider  diffusion  of  a  public  provision  for 
General  Education  and  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  Poor — 
inefficient  as  each  may  thus  far  have  been,  is  of  itself  a  striking 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  a  more  benignant  prmciple  over  that  of 

*  Laissez  /aire.*    The  enquiries,  so  vigorously  and  beneficently 
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prosecttted  in  our  .day,  into  the  Moral  and  Phjncal,  Xntellectoil 
and  Social  condition  of  the  depressed  Labouring  Classes  of  Great 
Britain  especially-— of  her  Factory  Operatives,  Colliers,  Mineis, 
Silk  Weavers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  })eneficent  results  which  have 
followed  them,  abundantly  prove  that,  for  Governments  no  less 
than  Communities,  any  consistent  following  of  the  ^  Let  us  alone ' 
principle,  is  not  merely  a  criminal  direlection  &om  duty — 'it  is 
henceforth  utterly  impossible.  Governments  must  be  impelled  by 
a  profound  and  wakeful  regard  for  the  common  interests  of  the 
People  over  whom  they  exercise  authority,  or  they  will  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  repress  violence  and  outrage 
as  speedily  as  they  can ;  this  affords  no  real  security,  even  to  those 
exposed  to  wrong*doing :  they  must  search  out  the  causes  of  evil, 
the  influences  which  impel  to  its  perpetration,  and  labour  zealously 
to  effect  their  removal.  They  might  re*enact  the  bloody  code  of 
Draco,  and  cover  the  whole  land  with  fruitful  gibbets,  yet,  with  a 
people  destitute  of  Morality  and  Bread — -nay,  destitute  of  the 
former  alone — ^they  could  not  prevent  the  iteration  of  iBvery  crime 
which  a  depraved  imagmation  might  suggest.  That  theory  of 
Government  which  aflirms  the  power  to  punish,  yet  in  effect  denies 
the  right  to  prevent  evil,  will  be  found  as  defective  in  its  Econom- 
ical inculcations  as  in  its  relations  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
wants  of  Mankind. 

19.  The  Bight  qf  Labour. 

The  great  principle  that  the  Labourer  has  a  Right  of  Propertv 
in  that  which  constitutes  his  only  means  of  subsistence/is  one  which 
can  not  be  too  broadly  affirmed  nor  too  earnestly  insisted  on.  ^  A 
man's  trade  is  his  estate ;'  and  with  what  justice  shall  one-fourth 
of  the  c(»nmunity  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence  in 
order  that  the  larger  number  may  fiure  a  little  more  advantageously  T 
The  cavil  at  the  abuse  of  this  principle  to  obstruct  the  adoption  of 
all  labour-saving  machinery,  etc.,  does  not  touch  the  vitality  of  the 
principle  itself.  All  Property,  in  a  just  constituted  state,  is  held 
subject  to  the  right  of  Eminent  Domain  residing  in  the  State 
itself; — ^when  the  public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  taken  for 
public  uses,  the  individual  right  must  give  way.  But  suppose  it 
were  practicable  to  introduce  to-morrow  the  products  of  foreign 
needle-work,  for  instance,  at  such  prices  as  to  supplant  utteriy 
garments  made  by  our  own  countrywomen,  and  thereby  deprive 
them  entirely  of  tbos  resource  for  a  hvehhood — would  it  be  moraOig 
right  to  do  this  ?  Admit  that  the  direct  cost  of  the  fabrics  required 
would  be  considerahly  lees^  should  we  be  justified  in  reducing  a 
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zunnerous  wd  worthy  olaw,  ahready  »o  meag^rlj  rewarded,  <^ 
l^solute  wretcbedneflB  and  pauperism.  It  does  not  seem  that  aiO 
affirmatiye  answer  caa  deliberately  proceed  &om  any  generous 
heart. 

20.  Los9  of  UmploymeiiU  not  CompeMoted. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  Free  Trade  asserts  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  such  rejection  of  the  Domestic  in  &your  of  a 
cheaper  Foreign  production  would  be  to  benefit  our  whole  People, 
the  displaced  workwomen  included ! — ^that  these  would,  by  inevitaUe 
consequence,  be  absorbed  in  other  and  more  productive  employ- 
ments. I  am  only  remembering  th&t  fiEUits,  bold  as  the  Andes  apd 
numerous  as  forest  leaves,  confront  and  refute  this  assumptipp. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  many  instances  in  our  own  country's  expe- 
rience, where  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  whole  class  of 
our  citizens,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  influx  of  Foreign  fabrics 
rivalling  theirs,  has  been  followed  not  by  an  increase  but  a  dimin- 
ished demand  and  reward  for  labour  in  o&er  avocations,  I  meed 
but  refer  to  the  notorious  instance  abready  cited — that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  HandJoom  Manufactures  of  India  through  the 
introduction  of  the  cheaper  product  of  the  £n^h  power-looms. 
Kot  only  were  the  Hand-loom  Weavers  tjiemselves  reduced  to 
beggary  and  starvation  by  the  change — ^no  demand  whatever  for 
labour  arising  to  take  place  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed — 
but  other  chuses  were  inevitably  involved  in  their  calamity,  while 
^M)ne  in  India  realised  any  perceptible  benefit  unless,  it  were  a  very 
few  '  merchant  princes,'  who  fed  and  fattened  on  the  misery  and 
starvation  of  the  millions  of  their  doomed  countrymen. 

21.  PoW^fol  Actim  Jnditp^»$aNe. 

And  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  observable  that  no  individual 
action  could  have  arrested  the  mighty  evil.  If  every  person 
intelligent  enough  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  encoura^g 
the  Foreign  instead  of  the  Domestic  fabric,  had  early  and  reso- 
lutely resolved  never  to  use  any  but  tibe  lifter,  and  had  scrupulously 
persevered  in  the  course  so  resolved  on,  what  would  it  have  effected  ? 
Nothing.  It  would  have  been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  But  an 
independent  Government  of  India,  with  intelligence  to  understand 
and  vbrtue  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  people  under  its  protecting 
care,  would  have  promptiy  met  the  Foreign  fabric  with  an  import 
duty  sufficient  to  prevent  its  general  introduction,  at  the  same  time 
prompting,  if  needful,  and  leading  every  aid  to  the  exertions  of  its 
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own  manufacturers  to  imitate  the  labour-saving  machineiy  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  foreigner  was  enabled  to  undersell  the  home 
producer  of  cotton  fabrics  on  the  very  soil  to  which  the  cotton-plant 
was  indigenous,  and  from  which  the  fibre  was  gathered  for  the 
English  market.  Such  a  Government  would  have  perceived  that, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  working  mass  of  either  people  that  the  Cotton 
should  be  collected  and  transported  from  the  plains  of  India,  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  Globe,  to  England,  there  fabricated  into  * 
cloths,  and  thence,  at  some  two  years'  end,  be  found  diffused  again 
over  those  very  plains  of  India,  to  clothe  its  original  producers. 
Obviously,  here  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  labour,  to  no  end 
of  general  beneficence — a  waste  which  would  be  avoided  by  planting 
and  fostering  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  the  Cotton  on  the 
soil  where  it  grew  and  among  the  People  who  produced  and  must 
consume  it.  This  policy  would  be  prosecuted  in  no  spirit  of  envy 
or  hostility  to  the  English  manufacture — very  far  from  it — ^but  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  universal  as  well  as  national 
well-being.  The  cost  of  these  two  immense  voyages,  and  the 
commercial  complications  which  they  involve,  though  falling 
unequally  on  the  Agricultural  and  manufacturing  community 
respectively,  yet  fall  in  some  measure  on  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former ;  they  inevitably  diminish  the  intrinsic  reward  of  labour 
on  either  side,  and  increase  the  mischances  which  afiect  the 
steadiness  of  demand  for  that  labour  and  intercept  that  reward. 
Protection,  as  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  argument  of  cheap- 
ness, must  increase  the  actual  reward  of  both  classes  of  producers, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  non-producers  and  the  amount  of 
their  substraction,  as  such,  from  the  aggregate  produced.  Yet 
this  is  the  policy  stigmatized  by  the  self-styled  and  enlightened 
Political  Economists  as  narrow  and  partial ! — as  looking  only  to 
local  and  regardless  of  general  good! 

22.  Moral  InfluenceB  of  Protection. 

.  The  moral  effects  of  Protection,  as  resultmg  in  a  more  intimate 
rriatJon  and  a  mere  symmetrical  proportion  between  the  various 
departments  of  Industry,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
Capital,  under  the  present  system  of  Society,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  centralization;  and  the  manufacture  of  all  light  and 
oostly  fabrics,  especially  if  their  cheap  fabrication  mvolves  tiie 
employment  of  considerable  capital,  is  subject  to  a  similar  law. 
With  universal  Free  Trade,  those  countries  which  are  now  foremost 
in  manufactures,  especially  if  they  at  the  same  time  possess  (as  is 
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the  case)  &  preponderance  in  Capital  ako,  will  retain  and  extend 
that  aacendencj  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  seem  to  afford 
the  finer  fabrics  cheaper  than  they  can  be  elsewhere  jNroduced ; 
ihey  will  at  any  rate  crush  with  ease  all  daring  attempts  to  rival 
them  in  the  production.  That  this  seeming  cheapness  will  be 
wholly  deceptive,  -we  have  already  seen,  but  that  is  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  tendency  of  Free  Trade  is  to  confine  Agri- 
culture and  Manufactures  to  different  spheres ;  to  make  of  one 
country  or  section,  a  Cotton  plantation ;  of  another  a  Wheat  field ; 
of  a  third  a  vast  Sugar  estate  ;  of  a  fourth  an  immense  Manufac- 
tory, &c.,  &c.  One  inevitable  efiect  of  this  is  to  render  the  labourer 
more  dependent  on  the  capitalist  or  employer,  than  he  otherwise 
would  h'Q ;  to  make  the  subsistence  of  whole  classes  depend  on  the 
iu^rices  of  trade — ^the  eiuluranoe  of  foreign  prosperity  and  the 
steadiness  g£  foreign  tastes.  The  number  of  hirelings  must  be 
vastly  greater  under  this  policy,  tham  that  which  brings  the  iJBmner 
4md  manufacturer,  tixe  artisan,  into  immediate  vicinage  and  daily 
contact  with  each  other,  and  enables  them  to  interchange  their 
products  in  good  part  without  invoking  the  agency  of  any  third 
party,  and  generally  without  being  taxed  on  whatev^  they  consume, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  vast  transportation  and  of  tiie  infinite 
complications  of  trade.  A  country  or  extensive  district  whose 
product  is  mainly  exported,  can  rarely  or  never  boast  a  substantial, 
intelligent  and  virtuous  Yeomanry :  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
is  too  precarious  and  dependent — ^his  average  reward  too  meager, 
it  may  have  wealthy  Capitalists  and  Merchants,  but  never  a 
numerous  middle  class,  nor  a  flourishing,  inoreasii^  proporti<m  of 
small  but  independent  proprietors.  The  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand  soon  reduce  all  but  the  few  to  the  dead  level  of  indigence 
and  a  precarious  dependence  on  wages  for  a  subsistence,  unless 
prevented  by  absolute  and  undisguised  slavery. 

23.  Its  Intellectual  Bearings. 

But  not  alone  in  its  influence  on  the  pecuniary  condition  and 
^ysical  comfort  of  the  mass  is  the  state  of  things  produced  by 
Free  Trade  conducive  to  their  Social  degradation.  The  external 
influences  by  which  they  are  vifdbly  surrounded  are  likewise  adverse 
.to  their  intellectual  development  and  Moral  culture.  The  Industiy 
of  a  People  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  imaged,  an 
.  integral  and  important  part  of  its  Education.  The  child  whose 
infancy  is  spent  amidst  the  activilgr  <^  a  diversified  Industry,  who 
4iees  the  various  processes  of  Agnculture,  Manu&ctures,  Arts,  in 
^K^gress  all  around  him,  will  be  drawn  oat  to  a  dearer  and  lar jpr 
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maturity  of  intellect — a  greater  ftilness  of  being — ^will  be  more 
certain  to  discoyer  and  adopt  his  owii  proper  Amotion  in  life — ^his 
sphere  of  highest  possible  nsefnlness — than  one  whose  early  years 
are  passed  in  familiarity  with  the  narrower  range  of  ezerticm  which 
any  one  branch  of  industry  can  aflford.  Foreign  as  diis  consider^ 
ation  may  be  to  the  usual  range  of  Economic  Science,  it  is  toa 
vitally  important  to  be  disregarded. 

24.  Capital,  Labovr,  and  Wages. 

I  can  not  assent  to  the  vital  proposition,  so  generally  assumed  as 
self-evident  by  the  Free  Trade  Economists,  that  the  abiEty  to  give 
employment  to  Labour  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
Capital,  and  that  the  increase  of  Capital  as  compared  with  Pc^yu- 
lation  necessarily  leads  to  an  increase  of  Wages.  I  wUl  not  deny 
that  such  (mght  to  he  the  result  in  a  perfect  state  of  Society ;  thai 
it  %$  the  result  is  plainly  contradicted  by  glaring  fiM^ts.  The  French 
Revolution  dimmished  greatly  the  aggregate  of  Property  in  France 
as  compared  with  its  Population,  yet  the  average  rewards  of  Labour 
were  enhanced  thereby.  The  amount  of  Capital  as  compared  to 
Population  is  less  in  America  than  England,  yet  the  rewards  of 
Labour  are  here  higher.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  Wealth  of  a  People  has  increased,  yet  the  conditions 
and  rewards  of  its  Labourers,  with  the  demand  for  Labour,  have 
receded.  Political  Economy  has  yet  to  take  to  itself  a  broader 
field  than  that  of  discoverinjg  the  means  whereby  the  aggregate 
Wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  increased ;  it  must  consider  also  how 
its  Labour  may  be  most  fully  and  equally  rewarded,  and  by  what 
means  the  largest  proportion  of  the  aggregate  iucrease  of  wealth, 
and  comforts  may  be  secured  to  those  who  have  produced  tiiem. 

25.  Conclueion. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  at  present  the  current  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  sets,  or  seems  to  set,  against  me— that  the  dead  &di  all 
float  that  way.  I  realize  that  the  great  majority  of  Authors  and 
Professors  who  treat  of  the  Political  Economy  are  Free  Traders — 
that  their  writings  are  admired  and  commended  as  liberal,  benefi- 
cent,  and  of  immutable  soundness,  whQe  ours  of  tlie  contrary  part 
are  derided  as  narrow,  partial,  and  impelled  by  a  transient  or 
selfish  expediency.  I  perceive  that  the  paramount  tendency  of  our 
time  is  toward  Adventure  and  Speculation — that  the  great  mass  of 
the  educated  and  intellectual  are  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and 
generally  by  buying  and  sellug  other  men's  labour  or  its  firuils- 
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rather  than  by  labouring  assiduously  themselves.  Commerce  and 
Importation  amass  fortunes,  and  enrich  Hxe  great  journals  with 
lucrative  advertisings  and  found  professorships,  ana  fashion  the 
pubhc  sentiment  of  the  comfortable  class  with  regard  to  Labour^ 
its  position  and  requirements.  I  see  that  the  very  progress  hitherto»> 
made  in  the  UseM  Arts  under  the  shelter  of  the  Protective. 
Duties,  the  progress  still  making  bv  virtue  of  the  impulse  thus, 
^ven,  may  render  the  existence  of  decided  and  stringent  Protec- 
tion less  vitally,  obviously  necessary  than  it  was  in  the  infancy  of 
our  Country  and  her  Industry.  Yet  I  see,  too,  that  we  who  stand 
for  Protection  read,  study,  and  endeavour  to  understand  both  sides^ 
of  the  question — are  familiar  with  our  adversaries'  arguments,  have 
considered  them,  and  think  we  see  why  and  wherein  they  are^ 
mifltaken  and  inconclusive,  while  they  habitually  treat  our  ajrgu* 
ments  with  studied  contempt  or  with  a  radical  misconception  which, 
argues  gross  ignorance  or  inattention.  I  can  not  doubt  that  thi» 
country  is  now  losing  many  millions  per  aimum  for  want  of  a  more 
efficient  and  systematic  Protection  of  its  Industry,  though  some 
articles  are  really,  others  partially  protected  by  it,  and  that  our 
Labour  is  receiving  in  the  average  at  least  one-eighth  less  than  it 
would  be  under  a  thorou^y  Protective  Tariff,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  stand  idle  and  earn  nothing  whom  that  Tariff  would 
amply  employ  and  adequately  reward.  So  believing,  I  can  not 
but  hope  that  time,  and  discussion,  and  contemplation,  and  the 
cooling  down  of  party  asperities,  and  the  progress  of  events,  will 
work  a  silent  but  thorough  revolution  in  our  National  Councils^. 
and  that  the  adequate  and  comprehensive  Protection  of  Industry 
will  again  be  regarded  by  legislators  and  people  as  among  the 
most  urgent,  essential,  smd  beneficent  duties  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


BSPOBT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  KEETIKQ  OF  DELEGATES  FBOM  YARIOUfi  TABTS^ 
OF  CANADA,  HELD  IK  THE  ST.  LAWKBNCE  HALL,  TORONTO,  OK  WED- 
KESDAT,  THE  14TR  OF  AFSIL,  IBM  ;  AKD  PROCEEDIKOS  OF  THE  "  A8SO- 
CIATIOK  FOB  THE  PBOHOTION  OF  CANADIAK  IKDUSTRT." 

The  present  movement  in  favour  of  such  a  re-adjustment  of  the 
Tariff  as  will  afford  greater  encouragement  to  Home  manufactures, 
was  inaugurated  in  Upper  Canada  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  gentle- 
men favourable  to  the  object,  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  Toronto,  on  the  24th  ult.  At  that 
meeting,  resolutions  were  passed  appointing  a  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  a  General  Meeting  of  Merchants^ 
Manufacturers,  and  others  interested,  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  on  the 
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14th  of  Aprily  inBt.  In  accordance  witii  these  resolutions,  the 
Committee  placed  themselyes  m  communication  with  the  Tatiff 
Reform  Association  of  Montreal,  which  has  heen  actively  engaged 
for  the  last  two  years  in  urging  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  fiie 
changes  here  proposed.  Circulars  were  also  sent  to  the  prmcipjfi 
Manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  inviting  their  co^peratbn, 
and  a  scale  of  duties  submitted  for  their  consideration  at  tilie 
general  meeting. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  iihe  Grand  Trunk  Baihray  to 
convey  delegates  to  and  &om  the  meeting,  for  one  iare,  with  tiie 
view  of  insuring  a  large  attendance  from  distant  paarts  of  the 
eountiT.  Previous  to  the  General  Meeting,  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  Delegates  was  held  at  the  Booms  of  the  Board  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  where  the  schedules  of  duties  recommended  by  tiie 
Montreal  and  Toronto  Committees  were  discussed,  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  embodied  in  the  following  Report  agreed  upon, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  General  Meeting  was  largely  attended  by  genflemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  those  present,  were  Messrs.  I. 
Bucnanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto ;  W.  Rodden,  Montreal; 
E.  Atwater,  Montreal ;  J.  L.  Mathewson,  Montreal ;  M.  Anderson, 
London;  D.  C.  Gunn,  Hamilton;  J.  Cummings,  Hamilton;  D. 
Smart,  Port  Hope;  D.  Crawford,  Toronto  ;  T.  Brunskill,  Toronto; 
J.  M.  Williams,  Hamilton  ;  W.  F.  Harris,  Montreal;  G.  Sheppard, 
Toronto ;  D.  McLeod,  Port  Hope ;  R.  Hay,  Toronto  ;  T.  F.  MUler, 
Montreal;  B.  McKinnon,  Caledonia;  B.  Clark,  Hamilton;  Bice 
Lewis,  Toronto ;  J.  Buntin,  Toronto ;  C.  Brown,  Montreal ;  J.  G. 
Bowes,  Toronto;  G.  P.  M.  Ball,  Louth;  J.  Helms,  Jun.,  Port 
Hope;  D.  P.  Jones,  Gananoque;  John  Shaw,  Kingston;  W. 
Barber,  Georgetown ;  J.  Hilton,  Montreal ;  J.  Gartshore,  Dundas; 

A.  McNaughten,  Newcastle ;  C.  Brent,  Port  Hope ;  J.  E.  Pdl, 
Toronto ;  C.  Garth,  Montreal  5  W.  Parkyn,  Montreal ;  0.  W. 
Bangs,  Ottarvra ;  Jb»,  Hiakie,  Kingston ;  R.  B,  Coltoii,  Byock^Mlft; 

B.  Cohman,  Lyn ;  Jaa.  Crombie,  Gah ;  A^  I^ncbunond,  Belleville; 
J.  Keeler,  Colbome ;  A.  Buntin,  Mdntreial ;  John  Rankin, Dundas; 
G.  Towner,  Merrickville ;  H.  0.  Burritt,  Ottawa;  0.  0.  Benedict, 
Niagara  ;  J.  C.  Pennock,  Colbome ;  R.  Patterson,  Belleville ;  M. 
Bowell,  Belleville;  James  Brown,  Belleville;  R.  Peatherstone, 
Kingston ;  W.  Weir,  Toronto ;  B.  Lyman,  Montreal ;  C.  Rogers, 
Port  Hope ;  H.  Crae,  Port  Hope ;  S.  Pellar,  Oshawa,  J.  Jessup, 
Oshawa ;  J.  Fewster,  Oshawa ;  W.  H.  Orr.  Oshawa :  John  Tt^ 
leven,  Oshawa;  H.  A.  Massay,  N^wcastie,  «c.,  A;c.,  fcc. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Mr,  W-  ¥Wr 
iappointed  to  act  as  Secretary. 
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The  Chairman  explained  the  objects  of  the  Meetings  after  which 
the  following  resolutions  were  put  and  carried  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  seconded  by  Mr.  TS* 
Atwater,  of  Montreal : 

JReBolvedy  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  merchants,  manu&O' 
torers,  and  other  friends  of  Canadian  mdustry,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province,  whilst  acknowledgmg  the  advantages  bestowed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  through  the  enhghtened  poficj  adopted  by 
Her  Majestv^s  Government  and  Pariiament,  permitting  Her 
Muesty's  subjects  in  this  portion  of  the  British  Dominions  to  deal 
wim  every  matter  touchmg  tfieir  material  wel&re,  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  Canadian  legblatjop  hitherto  has  fSsiiled 
to  lay  any  solid  £mndation  Ibr  permanent  prosperity  in  the  country  r 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brunskill ;  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  P.  M.. 
Ball,  of  Loutii : 

Me$0lvedj  That  in  tiie  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  prevailing  de- 
pression of  the  trade  of  the  Province  is  greatly  owing  to  the  present 
tariff  bei^g  based  on  erroneous  principles,  admitting  as  it  does,  ai 
low  rates  of  duty,  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  that  can  be 
made  by  a  class  of  labour  now  in  Canada,  unfitted  for  agricultural 

Sursuits,  and  charging  high  rates  on  articles  that  cannot  be  pro- 
uced  in  the  country,  thereby  preventing  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  injuring  Canada  as  a  field 
for  inunigration. 

Moved  bv  Mr.  W.  Rodden,  of  Montreal;  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Gunn,  of  namiHon : 

ReMolve^j  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  if  the  Tariff  now 
in  force  were  re-adjusted,  and  the  aocompanj^ing  Postulates  adopted 
as  the  principles  upon  which  a  scale  of  duties  should  be  arranged^ 
etyery  class  of  the  community  would  be  materially  benefitted  by  the 
change,  without  any  reduction  in  the  Revenue  arising  therefrom  ; 
whilst  its  immediate  effects  would  be  to  dissipate  the  desp<mdency 
perceptible  in  every  quarter,  create  a  feeling  of  encouragement  to 
Capitalists  on  the  Bpoi;  di«w  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  our 
nagnificwt  resources  for  Manufacturing,  and  to  the  certain  improved 
iM^d  for  all  kinds  of  goods  made  within  our  boundaries ;  cause 
a  spiitt  of  enterprise  to  ^ring  up  among  our  artisans,  and  ^ve 
fiwdi  vigour  to  our  Agrioultur^  and  Labouring  population,  besides 
instilling  additional  confidence  into  the  minds  of  those  holding  and 
seeking  after  our  Public  Securities — the  List  of  Articles  and  Duties 
herewith  submitted,  being  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  General  Com- 
■littee,  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  out  o(  the  objects  of  this 
Meeting. 
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POSTULATES. 

,  1.  All  raw  material  apoa  which  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  labour  ex- 
pended prior  to  its  importationi  and  tearing  the  larger  proportion  of  labour  to 
be  performed  in  Canada,  it  is  considered  should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  a  dntj 
jiot  to  exceed  2^  per  cent. 

2.  All  articles  entering  largely  into  consumption  In  this  country,  and  which 
Canada  cannot  produoei  such  as  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  &c.,  should  not 

'be  charged  with  a  high  rate  of  duty,  but  should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  the  requiremente  of  the  Bevenue. 

3.  Merchandise  in  the  Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  and  Crockery  Trades,  being 
.Articles  of  luxury  or  for  use,  and  not  likely  for  some  time  to  be  manufactured  in 

this  country,  and  of  which  some  are  used  to  form  parts  of  the  goods  and  wares 
manufactured  in  Canada,  should  be  chargeable  with  a  medium  rate  of  duty  of 
about  16  per  ceni.,  as  at  present,  or  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.,  but  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  per  cent,  below  what  may  be  charged  on  articles  coming  directly 
dnto  competition  with  our  own  manufactured  productions. 

4.  All  manufactures  in  Wood,  Iron,  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Leather,  India  Rob- 
ber, kCf  competing  with  our  industrial  products,  as  more  fully  specified  in  the 
proposed  list  of  articles  and  duties,  now  submitted  and  adopted,  should  be 
•charged  a  duty  of  about  26  per  cent.,  exceptiog : 

*  Books,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  should  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  10  to  15  per 
*cent. 

Cottons  and  Woollens,  Cordage,  Lines,  and  Twines,  20  per  cent. 

•Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel,  30  per  cent. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  Smart,  of  Port  Hope ;  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
£haw,  of  Kingston : 

Be9ohed^  That  the  above  ResolutionB  be  embodied  in  a  Petition, 
to  be  presented  to  the  different  Branches  of  the  Legislature,  praying 
that  the  subjects  referred  to  therein,  be  taken  into  immediate  oon- 
.«ideration,  with  a  view  to  the  changes  proposed  in  the  Tariff  taking 
neffect  during  the  present  Session. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pell,  of  Toronto ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Murray 
Anderson,  of  London  : 

Resolved^  That  a  General  Committee  be  appointed  to  cany  out 
the  views  of  this  meeting,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Inspector-Greneral,  and  tbe 
members  of  both  Branches  of  the  Le^lature  who  are  &vourable  to 
the  encouragement  of  Home  Manufactures,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  speedy  remedy  for  the  grievances  under  which  every  depart- 
.ment  of  home  industry  now  suffers.  The  Committee  to  be  composed 
.as  follows — ^five  to  form  a  quorum : 


*The  Exeoutire  Committee  has  reoeived  a  memorial  against  the  proposed  duty  on  BoefeSr 
Ac,  which  will  be  oaroftilly  considered. 
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Jf688r0. 1.  Bachiinan.  M.P.P.  . 
W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto. 
W.  Rodden,  Montreal. 
W,  Weir,  Toronto. 
E.  Atwater,  Montreal. 
J.  L.  MathewBon,  Montreal. 
M.  Anderson,  London. 
D.  0.  Oann,  Hamilton. 
J,  Oamminga,  Hamilton. 
D.  Smart,  Port  Hope. 
D.  Crawford,  Toronto. 
T.  Branskill,  Toronto. 
J.  M.  Williams,  Haaiilton. 
W.  F.  Harris,  Montreal. 
W.  Barber,  Georgetown . 
J.  Httton,  Montieal. 
J.  Gartahore,  Dandas. 
A.  McNaughten,  Newcastle. 
0.  Brent,  Port  Hope. 
J.  B.  Pell,  Toronto. 
0.  Garth,  Montreal, 
W.  Parkjn,    " 
0.  W.  Bangs,  Ottawa. 
Jas.  Hickle,  Kingston. 
R.  B.  Golton,  BrockTille. 
R.  Golman,  Ljn. 
Jas.  Orombie,  Gait. 


Messrs.  G.  Sheppard,  Toronto. 

D.  McLeod,  Port  Hope. 
R.  Haj,  Toronto. 

T.  F.  Miller,  Montreal. 
R.  McKinnoni  Caledonia. 

B.  Clark,  Hamilton. 

E.  Leonard,  London. 
J.  Buntin,  Toronto. 

C.  Brown,  Montreal. 
J.  G.  Bowes,  Toronto. 
G.  P.  M.  Ball,  Louth. 

J.  Helms,  Jan.,  Port  Hope. 

D.  F.  Jones,  Gananoqne. 
John  Shaw,  Kingston, 

A  Drummond,  Bellerille. 
J.  Keeler,  Colborne. 
A.  Bun  tin,  Montreal. 
John  Rankin,  Dundas. 
G.  Towner,  Merrickville. 
H.  0.  Burritt,  OtUwa. 
0.  0.  Benedict,  Niagara. 
J.  0.  Pennock,  CasUeton. 
R.  Patterson,  Belleville. 
M.  Bowell,  BelleTille. 
James  Brown,  BelleTiUe. 
R.  Featherstone,  Kingston. 


•     PETITION. 

To  the  Bonourahle  the  LeffidaUve  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  in  Parliament  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  underaigned  merchants,  manofiietarers,  aad 
others  from  the  various  sections  of  &e  said  Province,  assembled  in 
pil^c  meeting  at  Toronto, 

JtBSPBCTFOLLT  ShBWBXH  : 

That  your  memorialists  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  the  depression  which  all  branches  of  manu- 
£gM$tnres  and  commerce  now  suffer  in  the  Province,  and  to  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  a  consideration  of  the  causes  to  which  this 
demression  is  whoUjr  or  in  part  attributable. 

That,  in  the  opinicm  of  your  memorialists,  the  difficulties  now 
experienced  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  are,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  consequence  of  the  unfw  competition  to  which  the  present 
tariff  of  the  Provmoe  exposes  its  various  branches  of  industry ;  and 
:that  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  general  prosperity,  a  re-adjust- 
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laent  of  the  9C9le  of  ^tiea  levied  iip<m  uaparts  his  become  sit« 
abflolute  KeceBsitrf . 

That  Ae  eidatog  tariff  is  based  upon  enoaeotui  prineiplee,  inas- 
much as  it  admits,  at  low  rates  of  duty,  the  manafactiires  of  other 
coantriea,  which  are  thus  brou^t  into  colfiaioa  with  a*  cbw  of 
labour  now  in  Canada  not  fitted  for  agrieiiltaral  porsdrts ;  and 
charges  hi^  rates  on  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  wifl^  our 
boundaxies. 

That  ^>art  fiK)m  the  prevailing  depression^  the  present  Provincial 
tariff  operates  disadvantageously  by  preventing  ihe  influx  of  capital, 
which,  under  due  encouragement,  would  be  introduced  and  applied 
for  the  development  of  our  natural  resources;  and,  moreov^^,  to 
limit  the  scope  of  industry  as  to  offer  impediments  in  the  way  of' 
sIqUi  and  largely  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  Canada  aa  a  field  fi!»r 
immigration. 

That  a  re-adjustment  of  the  tariff,  if  governed  by  principles  in 
themselves  just,  would  materially  benefit  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, without  in  aay  manner  crippling  the  Customs  revenue. 

That  in  Ihe  judgment  of  your  memorialists  such  a  re^tdjustment 
should  recognize  as  distinctive  principles,  the  admission,  duty  fiiee, 
or  at  low  rates  of  duty,  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture  not  pro*' 
duced  in  the  Province  ;  the  admission,  firee  of  dutr,  or  at  low  ittkes, 
of  articles  entering  largely  into  general  consumption,  and  not  com- 
peting with  the  natural  products  of  Canada ;  and  the  levying  <^ 
higher  duties  upon  articles  enterii\g  i|ito  competition  with  artidea  . 
manufactured,  or  which,  with  due  encouragem^it,  may  be  manu- 
factured by  our  peojde. 

That  your  memorialists,  representing. diversified  Industrie  and 
mercantile  interests,  and  having  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  wants  and  convictions  of  the  classes  with  whom  they  co-opeiate, 
urge  upon  your  Hon.  House  the  expediency,  in  the  change  of  Ihr 
taj^  sought,  of  proceedmg  upon  the  following  positicms  as  guicBng 
points  in  the  work  of  tariff  reform : — 

1.  All  raw  material  upon  which  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
labour  expended  prior  to  its  importation,  and  leaving  the  larger 
proportion  of  labour  to  be  performed  in  Canada,  it  is  consideied 
should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  a  duty  not  to  exceed  2}  per  cesnt. 

2.  Articles  entering  largely  into  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
which  Canada  cannot  pr^uce,  such  as  Tea,  Coffee,  raw  Sugar,. 
Molasses,  &c.,  should  not  be  charged  with  a  high  rate  of  duty,  but 
ihould  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  consiBtent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Revenue. 

3.  Merchandise  in  the  Dry  Qoods^  Hardware  and  Cirodceiiy 
Trades,  being  articles  of  luxury  or  for  use,  and  not  likely  finr  some- 
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line  to  be  maniijBicfciiiied  in  tiiifl  ooTmixy,  and  of  whkh  some  ar^ 
itfie4  iQ  fi>Tm  jMirto  of  liie  goocb  and  warea  mannfiictiiced  in  Cmads^. 
diould  be  ebiurgeable  with  a  meditun  rate  of  duty  of  about  15  per 
oeni.  as  at  present^  or  not  to  emeed  20  per  cent.,  bat  at  the  rate* 
of  about  10  jper  oent.  below  what  may  be  charged  on  artiolee  com-^ 
ing  direct^  mto  competition  with  onr  own  manufactured  products. 

4  AQ  manu&ctares  in  Wood,  Iron,  Tin,  Brass,  Oepper)  Lett&er^ 
India  Rubber,  &c.,  competing  with  our  industrial  products,  a»  Biere 
fully  specified  in  the  proposed  Kst  ef  articles  and  duties,  new  sub- 
mitted and  adopted,  should  bd.  charged  a  duty  of  about  25  per 
cent.,  excepting — 

Books,  Drawmgs^  &c.,  which  diould  be  charged  witti  a  duty  ef 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

Ootlons  and  Woollens^  Cordage,  lines,  and  Twines,  with  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent. 

Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel,  with  a  dutr^  of  80  peir  cent. 

That  your  memoriaH^,  beUeving  that  the  immediate  eftct  of  a 
reyision  of  the  taiiff  according  to  ue  scale  now  suggested,  wiO  be 
to  mitigate  the  despondeney  perceptible  in  e?ery  quarter,  to  create 
a  feefi]^  of  confidence  in  the  nnnds  of  resident  capitalists,  to  attracts 
the  attention  of  foreigners  to  our  magnificent  manufa^^turing  re- 
sources, to  stimulate  ^itevprise  among  oiv  mechanics  and  art^ans^ 
and  impart  firesh  vigour  to  our  agricuttural  population. 

That  your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  pray  that 
your  Hon.  House  will  be  pleased  to  give  prompt  consideration  ta 
the  whole  subject,  and  adopt  without  delay  such  changes  as  may  be 
found  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  public  interests  that 
are  involyed,  and  as  to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet. 

And  your  Memorialists  win  ever  pray. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Meeting* 

W.  B.  Jinvis,  Churmaiu 
Isaac  Bvchanaw. 

W.  RODDBN. 

W.  Wsn,  Thob.  Bbuitsrill. 

Secretary.  D.  C.  Ovum. 
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PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  PRESENT  TARIEP. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF    ARTICLES  FOR  DOTY. 

1st.  All  Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandise  not  hereinafter  enume- 
.rated  it  is  proposed  should  remain  upon  the  free,  2^,  5  or  15  per 
joent.  lists  as  at  present  arranged,  in  the  tariff  now  in  force. 


-3nd.  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PROPOSED  TO  BE  REMOVED  FROM  THE 
LISTS  OF  aOODS  NOW  ADMITTED  FREE,  AT  2i  OR  5  PER 
CENT.  DUTY. 


Anchors  under  8  cwt. 

Alabaster  and  other  Basts, 

Boat  Hawsers, 

3ook8ofall  kinds, 

Book-Binders'  Implements  and  Tools, 

Boiler  Plates,  pnnched, 

Oables  of  iron,  or  Chains  made  of  iron 
under  |  in.  diameter. 

Cordage,  lines  and  twines  of  all  kinds, 
'€otton  Wick, 

donnecting  Rods,  Frames  and  Pedes- 
tals, Cranks  and  Straps  for  Enflnes, 

Copj  Books, 

Dead  Ejes, 

Deck  Plugs, 
..Drawings,  Engravings,  and  Prints. 

Dressed  Furs, 

Iron  Wheels  and  Axles, 


Machinery,  all  kinds. 

Paper,  all  kinds, 

Plough  Moulds, 

Plaster  Casts, 

Printers'  Ink,  Implements,  Types  and 

Lithograph  Presses, 
Roman  Cement, 
Ropes,  Hawsers,  and  Rigging, 
Sheares, 
SaUs, 

Ship*B  Blocks, 
Spikes, 

Telegraph  Insulators, 
Trui&s, 
Varnish, 
Yeneers, 
Wheels  and  Axles. 


3rd. 


LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PROPOSED  TO  BE  PLACED  UPON  THE  FREE 
LIST,  OR  AT  A  DUTT  NOT  TO  EXCEED  2^  PER  CENT. 


Acids, 

Bolting  cloths. 

Braids  for  making  bonnets  and  hats. 

Brass  and  Copper  Tubes,  drawn, 

Cork  tree  or  bark  of,  unmanufactured. 

Ebony  unmanufactured. 

Elephant's  teeth,    do.    and  Irory, 

Emery, 

Glass,  broken. 

Gold  beaters'  Brine-mould  and  Skins, 

Hair,  all  kinds,  unmanufactured, 

Iron  wire, 

Iron  pipes  or  tubes  for  steam,  gas,  or 

water,  not  cast, 
Iron  unmanufactured, 
Leopard  and  other  skins,  raw. 
Litharge, 
Xanilla  grass, 


Mahogany  in  the  log. 

Mercury  or  quicksilver, 

Mohair,  unmanufactured, 

Moss  for  beds, 

Ratans  nnmannfkctured. 

Shafts,  wrought  iron,  10  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  over. 

Sea-weed  and  all  other  yegetable  sab- 
stances,  used  for  beds  and  mattrasses 

Seedlac, 

Sal.  Soda, 

Soap  stocks  and  stuff, 

Stockenette, 

Tin,  granulated  or  grain, 

Topanoion  or  grass  for  brush-makeis 

Willow  for  making  baskets, 

Wire  of  all  kinds, 

Wire  wore,  If  over  50  inches  wide. 
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4th.  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PBOPOSBD  TO  BB  PLAOBD  OK  THE  26  PEB 
CENT.  LIST  OP  DUTIES. 


Adses, 

Agricaltaral  MachineB| 

Ale, 

Anchors  under  8  cwt., 

AngerSj 

Axea, 

Axle  trees  and  Boxes, 

Baskets, 

Belting  of  Leather  or  India  Rabber, 

Bedsteads  of  Wood  or  Iron, 

Bed  Screws, 

Beer, 

Bellows, 

Bell  Metal  Hanafaotnred, 

Bells, 

Bottles  (Glass),  and  Vials, 

Blacking, 

Blacksmiths'  Hammers  and  Sledges, 

Blocks  for  Ships  or  Vessels, 

Boards  planed  or  wrought, 

Boiler  Plates  cut,  punched  or  turned 

into  shape  for  use. 
Boilers  or  parts  thereof, 
Bolts,  with  or  without  nuts  or  washers, 
Bonnets, 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Blank  Books,  all  kinds. 
Brass  Couplings  &  Joints  of  any  metal. 
Brackets  and  Pendants  for  Qas  of  Tin, 

Copper  or  Brass, 
Bricks, 

Brushes,  of  all  kinds, 
Brick  Making  Machines, 
Buck  and  Leather  Mitts,  Gloves,  and 

Moccasins, 
Cabinet  Wares, 
Candles  of  eyerr  kind, 
Caps         "  « 

Carriages,  and  Carriage  Springs, 
-Canred  work  in  any  material, 
Casks,  Empty, 
Castings  of  Iron  or  Brass, 
Cement,  Roman, 
Ohairs, 
Ohandeliers, 
Chisels, 
Olothes  Pins, 
-Clocks, 
Coaches, 
•Coal  Hods, 
Oocks,  Brass  or  other, 
OoUars  of  Linen,  Cotton  or  Paper, 
Combs, 
Comfits,  Preserred, 


Confectionery, 

Connecting  Rods, 

Corn  Breakers  or  Shellers, 

Cooking  Stoves  and  Apparatus, 

Copper  Work, 

Corks  and  manufactures  of  Cork^ 

Cranks,  wrought  or  cast-iron, 

Cut  Nails,  Tacks,  Brads,  and  Sprigs. 

Dead-Eyes, 

Deck  Plugs, 

Demijohns, 

Drawer-Nobs  of  Wood, 

Doors  of  Wood  or  Iron  and  Gates, 

Drawing  Knives, 

Dust  Pans, 

Earthenware, 

Edge  Tools, 

Envelopes, 

Engines,  or  parts  thereof. 

Farming  Utensils, 

Panning  Machines, 

Filters, 

Fire  Engines, 

Flat  or  Smoothing  Irons, 

Forge  HammerSi 

Frames  or  Pedestals  of  Engines, 

Furniture,  Household,  Wood  or  Iron, 

Furs  and  Skins  when  dressed, 

Fur,  Manufactures  of. 

Furnaces, 

Gates, 

Glass,  Coloured, 

Glass,  Silvered, 

Glue, 

Gouges, 

Gold  Leaf, 

.Gunpowder,  all  kinds, 

Hair,Manufact'd,or  worked  in  any  way, 

Hames  of  Wood, 

Harness,  all  kinds, 

Hangers,  wrought  or  cast  iron, 

Hatchets, 

Hats, 

Harmoniums, 

Harrows, 

Heating  Apparatus, 

Hay  Knives  and  Presses, 

Hobby  Horses, 

Hods, 

Hoes, 

Hinges,  Handles,  and  Bolts  of  wrought 
or  cast  Iron, 

Handles  of  Wood  for  Tools  or  Imple- 
ments, 
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Indifr-Robber,  Ifanofkctunes  of, 

Ink  of  any  kind, 

Iron  GMtingf, 

Iron  Plough  Moalds  or  Sharef^y 

Iron  Screws, 

Iron  Teasels, 

Iron  Weights^ 

Jack  Screws, 

Kettles,  Iron  Gopper  or  Brass, 

Lead,  Hanuiactares  of, 

Leather,        "         " 

Looking-Qlasses,  framed  or  not, 

LocomotiTes, 

Locks  of  castrlron, 

Machinerj  of  erery  description, 

Malleable  Iron  Castings, 

Mallets  of  Wood, 

Mantel  Pieces  of  Iron,  Marble,  Slate 

and  Wood, 
Marble  Mannfactnres, 
Manufactures  of  Wood, 
Mattrasses, 

Mills  for  Bark  or  coarse  Grain, 
Millinery, 

Mill  Irons  Wrought  or  Cast, 
Mill  Saws, 
Mineral  Water, 
Mops, 

Mouldings,  Plain  or  Ornamented, 
Oil,  when  pressed,  refined,  or  bleached. 
Organs, 

Patent  Medicines, 
Pit  Saws, 
Paper,  Labels,  Boxes,  Music    Ruled, 

Printed,  and  Cards, 
Pianofortes, 
Pickles, 

Pitoh  Forks,  for  Hay  and  Manure. 
Pipes  of  Cast  Iron,   Clay,  Smoking, 

Wood  and  Lead, 
Planes  and  Plane  Irons  of  all  kinds, 
Ploughs, 
Porter, 

Prepared  Rigging, 
Pumps,  all  kinds, 
Putty, 

Rakes,  Iron,  Steel,  or  Wood, 
Bailing  and  Fencing  of  Iron,  cast  or 

wrought, 
Reaping  Machines, 
Railway  Chains,  wrought  or  east. 


Railway  Cam  of  all  kinds, 

Riddles  or  Stores  of  Wire, 

Riyets,  Brass,  Iron,  or  Copper 

Refrigerators, 

Robes  made  up, 

Saddles  and  Bridles, 

Saddle  Trees, 

Safes,  air  kinds. 

Saws,  Mill,  long  and  circular,  cross  cut^ 

Pit  and  Billet, 
Scagliola  Work, 
Scale  Beams  and  Scales, 
Scythes, 

Sewing  Machines, 
Ships'  Blocks, 
Shafts,  Cast  Iron, 

Shafts,  wrought-Iron  under  10  in.  diav* 
Sails  made  up, 
Sheaves, 
Shirts, 

Shoes  of  all  kinds, 
Shovels  and  Spades, 
Sieres  of  Wire, 
Sleighs, 

Soaps  of  all  kinds. 
Socket  Chisels, 
Spars, 
Spikes, 
Spokes, 
Springs, 

Steam  or  Sailing  Vessels  of  any  kind,. 
Steam  Quages  or  Whistles, 
Stones  Wrought, 
Stoyes  and  Heathig  Apparatus, 
Tables,  Wood  or  Iron, 
Thrashing  Machines  and  Horse  Poverp,. 
Traps,  Steel,  Iron,  Wire  or  Wood, 
Trunks, 

Varnish,  all  kinds, 
Valves  of  Brass  and  other  metalp, 
Waggon  and  Cart  Boxes, 
Water  Wheels  of  Iron, 
Washers, 

Weighing  Machines, 
Weights,  Copper,  Lead  or  Brass, 
Wheels  and  Axles  for  Locomotivea  aa< 

Cars, 
Whips,  all  kinds. 
Wooden  Wares, 
Zinc,  Manufactured. 
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Ith.  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PROPOSBD  TO  BB  OHARGBP  AT  THE  FOL- 
LOWING BATES. 

Woollen  MfliiiifftotiiTOS,  flU  UbAb, 

Cordage, 

Lines  and  Twines, 

Hawsers, 

Ropes  and  Rigg:lng, 

80  Pn  OBMT. 

Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel  made 
up  or  partly  made  op,  of  any  matorial. 


10  TO  16  n 

Books,  Drawings,  Engravings  and  Etch- 
ings, 
Lithographs,  Music, 
Paintings  and  Prints, 

20   FIR  OKHT. 

<!otton  KanufactoreSi  all  except  Tarn 
and  Warp, 


6f2i.  Teas,  BItw  Sugars,  Coffee,  and  Mdasses,  to  be  reduced  to 
ike  lowest  point  the  revenue  will  admit  of. 


7th.  Other  articles  now  paying  specific  duties,  such  as  Spirits, 
Cordials,  Wines,  Tobacco,*  &c.,  &c.,  might  remain  as  at  present, 
or  the  duty  thereon  be  increased  if  necessary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COitMITTEE  NAMED  IN  THE 
FOREGOma  RESOLUTIONS : 

At  a  Meetmg  of  the  General  Committee  held  on  the  15th  April 
inst.^  the  following  gentleman  were  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee : — ^Isaac  Bucnanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  Rodden,  Montreal ;  Johm 
Shaw,  Kingston;  Murray  Anderson,  London;  H.  0.  Burritt, 
Ottawa ;  Robert  Hay,  Toronto  ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto  ;  Thomas 
Brunskill,  Toronto;  George  Sheppard,  Toronto;  John  E.  Pell, 
Toronto.    ■ 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Rodden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chaff. 
Garth,  and 

Jtesolvedy  That  in  the  absence  of  any  representative  from  Que- 
bec, it  is  out  of  the  power  of  this  Committee  to  nftme  a  gestteman 
of  that  city  as  one  of  ike  Executive  Committee,  therefore  the 


*  It  is  recommended  in  view  of  the  large  importation  of  manufactured  To- 
1>accOy  and  the  comerons  class  of  persons  in  the  country  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  industry,  to  raise  the  duties  on  this  article  with  a  view  to  eneonrsgis 
its  home  mann&otarB,  and  thereby  ftif nish  employment  to  a  large  clias  of 
•coloured  persons  who  at  present  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  profitable  and 
steady  employment 
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Secretary  be  authorized  to  add  the  name  of  a  gentleman  from  that 
city  to  the  Executive  Committee,  as  soon  as  those  interested  in 
this  moTement  shall  meet  and  elect  such  a  representatiTe  to  act  as 
one  of  the  said  Executive  Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Mathewson,  of  Montreal,  and 

Mesolved^  That  this  organization  of  the  friends  of  Home  Indus* 
try  adopt  the  general  name  of  the  '^  AsBoeiatianfar  the  Promotion 
of  Canadian  Industry  j^  each  member  to  pay  in  advance  an  annual 
subscription  of  five  dollars. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis  was  \manimously  elected  Preadent  of  the 
Association,  and  Mr.  W.  Weir  was  appointed  Secretary. 

A  resolution  was  then  adopted  instructing  the  Secretary  to  iasae 
a  circular  requesting  everv  City,  Town,  and  Village  to  <Nrgaiuze  a 
society  to  forward  the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  that  the 
Chairmen  of  such  societies  be  eaxfffimo  members  of  the  Association, 
and  that  each  local  society  be  desired  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  central  committee  to  support  the  organization. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  a  deputation  from  the  Executive  Committee 
waited  by  appointment  on  the  Inspector  General  at  the  Council 
Office.  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  I.  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  W. 
Rodden,  J.  E.  Pell,  and  Thos.  Brunskill,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — 

W.  Mattice,  M.P.P. 

John  Cameron,  M.P.P. 

J.  H.  Pope,  M.P.P. 

John  White,  M.P.P. 

J.  a.  Bowes. 

E.  Atwater. 

J.  L.  Mathewson. 


Hon.  Ghas.  WiUon,  M.L.O 
D.  A.  McDonald,  M.P.P. 
S.  Bellingham,  M.P.P. 
T.  M.  Daly,  M.P.P. 
J.  M.  Ferres,  M.P.P. 
John  Carting,  M.P.P. 
T.  D.  McQeo,  M.P.P. 


C.  Garth. 
W.  Weir. 
W.  Parkyn. 
T.  F.  Miller. 

D.  C.  Qunn,  l^c,  Ac. 


With  the  Inspector  General  were  the  Premier,  and  the  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Cartier^ 

Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Rodden  having  explained  the  object  of  tiie 
interview,  the  Inspector  General  replied,  that  the  Gfovemmeni 
was  disposed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  deputation  as  £Eur  as 
consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  countiy ,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Revenue,  and  that  measures  would  be  submitted 
during  the  present  session,  which,  if  they  did  not  meet  their  viewa^ 
in  all  cases,  would,  he  beUeved,  be  generajly  satisfactory. 

Several  gentlemen  present  entered  into  explanations  respecting 
the  requirements  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  urged 
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upon  the  Inspector  General,  and  die  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment  present,  the  necessity  for  inunediate  legislation  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  McGee,  whether 
the  modifications  in  the  tariff  to  be  intaroduced  w^ne  likely  to  meet 
the  yiews  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  Inspector  General  replied, 
that  the  tariff  would  certamly  be  adjusted  with  the  view  of  so 
equalizing  the  duties,  as  to  place  all  branches  of  trade  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  encouragmg  our  home  industry. 


It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
measures  recommended  in  this  report — ^they  will  at  once  commend 
Hiemselves  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  give  them  due  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  misapprehension  exists,  and  much 
misrepresentation  is  resorted  to,  to  defeat  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.  The  friends  of  the  movement,  it  is  hoped,  will  exert  them- 
selves  in  disseminating  correct  information  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  We  ask  no  increase  of  taacation,  but  a  change 
in  lie  mode  of  levying  duties.  We  desire  to  admit  Tea,  Sugar, 
and  Coffee  fi^e,  as  we  cannot  produce  them,  and  to  increase  the 
duty  on  articles  competing  with  our  own  industry,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  manufactures  amongst  us,  and  mereby  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  eveiy  ckss  in  the  community. 

W.  Weir,  Secrtiary. 

ToROHTOy  24th  April,  1868. 

It  is  particnlarlj  requested  that  parties  who  hare  any  suggestions  to  offery. 
eommukicate  {j^^^ii^  with  the  Secretary. 
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BRITAIN  THB  EMPIRE  AND  BRITAIK  THE  OOfUfWCT, 


'TtMUmdavifi  0U,  ^ma  «M  fno^M  yamm, 


"  Oanad*,  too,  must  independently  attempt  something;,  mast  ftrlke  out  i 
path,  or  method,  bj  which  she  may  raiae  henelf  from  the  ground,  by  which  aha 
may  riie  into  celebrity,  by  which  she  may  soar  aloft." 

DBDICATBD    TO     HIS    OOKBTITOBlTTSy 

BY 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN: 

OBJSOT  BBINa  TO  MAKB  CLHAR  THAT  OUB  PROVINCIAL  PeUGT 
raOTJLD  BB  6IMPL7  ^*  A  HOMB  M  ARKBT  POR  THB  OAHABIAN  FARMIR 
— THE  EBIPLOYMENT  OF  ITS  OWX  PBOPLB  BEING  THB  FIRST  OBJflCT 
OF  BVBRY  COLONY  AS  WBLL  AS  COUNTRY. 


DEDICATION  TO  HIS  COKBTITDEirTS,  AND  A  RBTUUHQ  A0BBB08,  IB  WHfOA 
THE  WHOLE  INTERBST  OF  THE  PROVINCE,  AS  WBLL  AS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
HAHILTON,  ARE  DISCUSSED  AT  QRBAT  LENGTH. 


17ATI0NAL  VITALITIES  ;  OR,  BRITAIN  THB  COdrTBY  rXR8U8  BRSAnrTB 
EMPIRE  :  THE  VITAL  FOLinCS  FOR  THB  HUSTINGS— A  HOME  MARKET  FOR 
THE  FARMEBr-A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  ARE  VITAL,  BKCAU8R 
PATRIOTIC,  IN  EVBBT  COUNTRY,  INDEPENDBNTLr  OF  WHETHER  IT  D 
CALLED  A  COUNTRY  OR  A  COLONY. 

I  desire  to  show  what  are  National  VitaUKes  in  other  countrie$^ 
by  way  of  showing  that  countries  enjoy  an  independent  prosperity 
or  not,  Just  as  thev  adopt  or  repudiate  the  two  patriotic  princiidef 
contended  for  in  wis  Memorial  to  my  Constituents. 

1st.  That  the  fundamental  object  of  a  nation  is  the  incUpendeiU 
employment  of  it9  own  popidatian—eyerj  possible  means  to  this  end 
bemg  used. 

2nd.  To  avoid  direct  taxation,  and  all  other  local  disadvantages, 
which  tend  to  drive  away  its  population,  which  is  its  chief  wealth, 
to  other  countries — the  same  discontent  which  leads  to  emigratioai 
jfnftlring  many  bad  subjects  at  home. 
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«THE  SACHTFTOE  OF  THE  NATIONAi  VTTALITIBS  OF 
BBITAIK  THE  EMPIRE." 

'  Ike  kte  %  Bobert  Vest  hu  teft  us  in  a  eonditioii  ^orae  %^ 
pc^tical  chaoQ,  as  having  rt^b^  ua  of  our  {Mioeiplep.     Evbn  thb 

raiNGIPI^S  THAT  8BU^P|lBaWVA7ION  IB  9HS1  natST  LAW  OF  NATUW 

HAS  BEEN  REPUDIATED ;  and  Britiflh  politics  have  been  reduced  in^o 
the  two  original  elements  of  all  national  politics— the  labour-powei 
jBiid  the  roM^jrfowfiS.  Th^  labour-power  mmt  opin^e  to  \>fi  repr^ 
a^ited  b;  sooiai  eoooomists,  on  pracj^al  v^m,  or  pa^t^,  ^  charac- 
ter of  whose  legislation  will  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  society  into  account;  the  money-power  being  represented  by  poli- 
tical economistsor  eosmopolkan  theorists,  who  would  havethiacountry 
legislate  t&r  the  world,  while  Ibey  view  pofitipal  science  as  a  system 
of  pure  mathcfmaticB,  or,  at  best,  one  fop  the  creation  of  we«ltb, 
without  any  regard  to  its  ^BsMbution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind)  it  never 
appeared  that  tibie  permanentiy  mportamt  question  was,  whether  it 
was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  p&r  «e,  tliat  Peel  did  m  1646.  His 
impoliey,  however  great^  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  ration  to  Us 
repudiation  of  moral  and  constitutional  principle^  in  his  outrage  on 
the  constitaencies  (which  had  placed  the  power  in  his  hands  in  1845 
for  the  verjr  opponte  purpose)  and  otherwise,  just  as  a  mifi^^rtune 
jbes  to  a  crime.  *••«»*» 

But  the  immediate  importance  of  Peel's  unprinioi]^ed  prooeediag 
is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  wMi,  and  ftat  avises  from 
&e  ACT  DONE  BBiNa  IN  iTSEi^  viTALLT  WRONG,  as  tending  to  lessen 
instead  of  to  mcrease  the  employment  of  our  masses,  at  home,  at 
4iea,  and  in  ikte  colonies — ^thos  gons'AIKzno  in  it  Ta«  sbeds  or 

JIEVOLUTION,  BOTH  AT  HOME  AND  IN  OTJR  FOREIGN  DflPSNDJCNOiBS, 
WHETHER  DONE  OONSTITUfXONAU^T  OR  UNCM>NS«XinSaKAUT. 


I. 

TSB*NE0BSSrPY^7  KOt  AVUOW^^  TH3 IMFQBT8  OS*  A.GQGNTRT  TO  BS^CEED 
THE  ;EXP0RTS,  OB  IN  WOVIT,  OF  Kf^f^INe  COIiTINUAJULX  IN  SIGHT  THE 
BALANCXOWTRAD^ 

I  of  course  iknow,  say9  iir:*  Bnchnn^^itow  niuch  has  b^n  said 
and  will  contioue  to  be  wA^  tpib^  theory  of  the  Balance  of  !J!r(ide 
bw&g  longago  exploded*  .  J  ibowever,  do  not  i^Hn  Qf  the  theory  but 
'the  jpractice;  aod  W  one  c^  fail  at  le^At  to  feel  it  .to  be  a  ^at 
and  incantrovftrtible  &ct  Mk  .XO  IHB  BXTMT  SPPCJOe  JS 

GO 
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EXPORTED  INSTEAD  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE,  THERE 
IS  OBVIOUSLY  A  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  DEMAND  BY 
THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  PRODUCE  OP  OUR 
SOIL  AND  FORESTS  FOR  EXPORTATION,  AS  WELL  AS 
A  DIMINUTION  OF  OUR  INTERNAL  CIRCULATION, 
WHOSE  BASIS  HAS  TO  THAT  EXTENT  BEEN  SHIPPED 
AWAY. 

THE  TWO  0BJB0T3  WHI0H  I  HOPB  W  ABStSU  BT  THIS  PUBUCilTEOH, 
ARE  THE  VITAL  INTERESTS  01^  EVERT  CONSTITUEjerCT  IN  THE  PBO- 
VIKGE,  AS  WELL  AS  HAMILTON. 

These  two  vital  objects  are  i-r-Primarily^ — ^Through  securing  fiill 
and  continuous  mnphyment  for  our,  Proymcial  populatioli,  to  create 
a  permanent  home  market  for  our  Canadian  Farmier,  ihu%  keeping 
the  man^  in  the  country  f  and  as  means  to  that  end^  to  retain  our 
pretent  Customs^  duiieej  and  to  adopt  a  eyetem  of  Provincial  Poper 
Money  y  (eyen  if  ignorance  or  timidity  should  require  it  to  be  eecured 
by  the  precious  metals.)  We  must,  in  fact,  adopt  and  firmly  stidc 
to,  independently  of  any  English  interference  whatsoever,  the 
Patriotic  Resolution — 77uU  whUe  we  in  Canada  have  no  wish  fur- 
4ker  to  increaee  our  Cktitoms^  dtUiee,  and  while  we  look  to  doing  away 
entirdy  thoee  on  Tea^  Sugar ^  and  all  artidee  which  we  do  not  grow 
or  mamtfacture^  our  Provincial  poliiH/  ienotto  incur  debt  for  any- 
thing we  can  avoid,  and  we  9hall  never  coneent  to  rednAce — otherwise 
than  a$  a  matter  of  Rboxprooity  with  the  United  Stat8&-hC^ 
dtUiee  on  artioUe  which  we  can  grow  or  moinufactMre : — SecondarUy^ 
— ^to  put  a  stop  to  emigration  from  the  Province,  and  to  encourage 
immigration. 

The  foregoing  wiU  no  doubt  be  THE  VITAL  POLITICS  AT 
THE  COMING  HUSTINGS. 

n. 

WITH  NATIONS  AS  WITH  INDIVIDUALS,  IT  IS  PRACTICALLT  THE  DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN  PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY,  IF  NOT  BETWEEN  HONESTY 
AND  DISHONESTY,  TO  PAY  IN  TRADE  OR  IN  COHHODmES  OP  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  POSSESSED,  INSTEAD  OF  TO  PROMISE  TO  PAT  IK  HARD  CASH, 
WHICH  THEY  HAVE  NOT  AND  CANNOT  GET. 

"  All  the  facts  presented  by  the  history  of  Ae  TTnttbd  States  " 
says  Carey,  "  majr  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  dU 
country  which  maintains  a  policy  tending  to  promote  the  export  of 
raw  materials  must  have  against  it  a  balance  cf  trade  requiring  the 
export  of  the  precious  metals^  and  must  dispense  with  iheir  services 
as  measures  of  value" 
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ni. 

I  HATB,  m  SEAS0I7  AKD  OUT  OF  8£AfiON,  BBEK  ENFORCING  FOB  A  QUABTEB 
OF  A  CBNTUBT,  AND  ESPECIALLY  SINCE  THE  CANADIAN  REBELLION  OF 
1887,  UNDER  THE  STRONG  AND  INCREASINa  OONVIOTION  THAT  THE  ONLY 
WAY  TO  SAVE  CANADA  TO  BRITAIN  IS  TO  SHOW  THAT  THOUGH  A  COLONY, 
SHE  HAS  ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  COUNTRY,  INDEPENDENTLY  LOOK- 
ING TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ITS  OWN  POPULA.TION  AS  THE  FIRST  QUES- 
TION OF  ITS  POLITICS, 


IV. 

MONEY,  AS  SHOWN  ELSEWHERE,  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  A  THmQ  LIABLE  TO  BE 
SHIPPED  AWAY. 

It  oaght  to  be  a  thing  valuable  m  our  oim  country,  (and  which 
will  here  buy  gold  for  export,  as  it  will  buy  Coal  or  iron,  at  its  market 
price)  but  not  valuable  any  where  else,  the  object  being  not  only 
keep  it  here^  but  not  to  do  away  with  or  lessen  the  interested  motive 
to  its  ccmtumal  fnrctdation  at  home* 


V, 

€L4NADIANS  ARE  NO  LONGER  BLIND  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  A  PATRIOTf  C  POLICY 
FOB  CANADA  CAN  BEST  BE  ATTAINED,  A2n>,  INDEED,  CAN  ONLY  BE  AT- 
TAINED, BY  FIRMLY  ADHERING,  UNDER  EVERY  POSSIBLE  CIROUM8XANCE, 
WHATEVER  BE  THE  RESULT,  TO  AN  INDEPENDENT  POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO 
THB  VITAL  SUBJECT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CANADIANS,  ATTHE  SAME 
TIME  INVITING  ALL  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  WHO  THINK  THAT  CANADA  HAS 
SECURED  FOR  HER  POPULATION  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES,  TO  COME  HERE 
AND  SHARE  THEM  WITH  US— BECOMING  CANADIANS. 


VI, 


CANADA  MUST  HAVE  A  CANADIAN  PRICE  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER.  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  THE  VALUE  OF  THESE  IN  CANADA,  NOT  IN  ENGLAND. 

And  the  true  way  to  establish  this,  is  not  to  fix  it  arbitrarUtf  as  is 
done  in  Endand,  but  allow  it  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  same  as  all  other  commodities.  27Us  same  mng 
wa$  prised  hy  the  Directors  of  ike  Bank  of  Snglamd,  to  the 
ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchegwr  in  1819.      My  strong  conviction 
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of  this  may  be  seen  in  my  having  in  the  following  speech  in 
December,  1857,  proposed  wat  paper  shotdd  be  a  Legal  tender^ 
EVEN  IF  THIS  COULD  ONLY  BE  EPPECTED  BY  A 
SOVEREIGN  BEING  HELD  BT  THE  BANKS  OR  GOV- 
ERNMENT  AGAINST  EVERY  NOTE  THUS  ISSUED  AS 
A  LEGAL  TENDER,  OR  TO  BE  HELD  BY  THE  BANKS 
INSTEAD  OF  GOLD- 


vn. 


THE  SOLUnOK  OFTHBlfONET  QUESTION,  ASV  VICE  VXBSA^X  SBITLEMSRT 
or  THE  LABOUlt  QtHS^nolT 


vm. 


THE  FI9ST  QUBSTIOir  IN  THE  IHHJTIC8  OF  CANADA  IS  THE  SBGUBING  OF  AN 
ADDITIONAL  OE  HOME  DEMAND,  FOB  THE  FBODUCE  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
FAKMEB. 

Our  permanent  policy  would  give  flie  Canadian  Fanner  an  addr 
tional  market,  which  practically  means  Taltiiou^  it  also  means  much 
more)  an  additional  price  for  his  productions.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  this  advantage,  without  looking  to  the  ^bct 
which  additional  bidders  hare  at  an  Auction  Sale,  in  improving  the 
price  as  wdl  as  inereaaii^  the  amount  which  actaafljflndb  a  market 


IX. 

LET  THE  CANADAS  BE  TAUGHT  BT  THE  SAD  KZPEBIENCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  BT  THE  MISEBABLE INDUSTBIAL  UNCEBTAINTT  EVBN  TO 
THIS  DAY  IN  THAT  OOUNTBT,  THAT  A  TABIFF  ALONB^  UNACCOMPANIED 
BT  A  PATBIOnC  MONET  LAW,  IS  Nbr  SUFFICIENT. 

The  circuiil8td:QCe8  of  C^iuulk  and  of  the  TTnited  Stat^  eapecialW 
as  a  matter  of  Natioiial  Industry,  are  the  same,  or  very  si^^ar.  It 
is  to  the  ezpmence  therefore  of  the  United  States^  w  an  (ddern^w 
eountyy,  that  Canada  must  look.  And  I  £^  that  I  c^mnot  close  this 
practical  ezplanatioili  better,  than  by  '^ving  here  ihe  detaib  of  Ae 
unhappy  results  of  the  Americans'  taknpering  with  Uieir  TanS^ 
(scarcely  ever  havuig  a  sitfficiently  imtective  one,)  and  having  no 
protection  to  their  national  labour  by  a  patriotic  Money  Law. 
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X 

THE  AJI^SRICA^  ^AltlFF  IS  A  XORB  PBOTBCTIVS  OXE  THAN  THAT  OF 
CANADA.  AJND  THIS  HAS  PRBVBNTBD  THINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BEING  WOBSB  THAN  THEY  ABE.  THE  PICTUBE,  HOWEVEB,  WHICH  THEY 
THEMSELVES  DRAW  OF  THBIE  INDUSTBIAL  POSITION,  IS  PAB  FBOM  FLAT- 
T£BING>  AND  IT  NEVEB  CAN  BE  ANY  BEITEB  UNDEB  A  HABD  MONEY 
SYSTEM. 


XI. 

SMINKNTLY  ABTI7ICXAL  POSITION  OF  ENGX.AND  HEBSELF,  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  HEE  HABD  M.ONKT  SYSTEMIC,  WH.ICIH  DEGRADES  ALL  LABOUB,  BBIXISH 
AND  COLONIAL. 

What  then  are  the  national  vftalitibs  necessaiy  for  England? 
As  I  shall  explain  in  detail  hereafter,  the  one  thing  nse^td  m 
legislation  for  her  i&— SUCH  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  PRIK- 
CIPLE  OP  HER  MONEY  LAW,  AS  WILL  BASE  HER  OUIU 
RENCY  ON  HER  HOME  TRADE  OR  INTERNAL  TRANS- 
ACTIONS, instead  of  on  tiie  Foreign  Exchanges — in  a  word  ON 
BRITISH  LABOUR,  IN  STEAD  OP  FOREIGN  GOLD.  But 
the  melancholj  truth  is  that,  so  far  as  practical  patriotism  is  con- 
cerned, Engliuid's  present  miserable  statesmen  appear  like  the 
tenants  of  a  great  political  graye-jard,  who  have  said  to  everything 
vile,  thou  art  mj  brother — among  them  there  seeming  to  be  no 
essential  difference,  but  gbIj  different  degrees  of  defacement — ^the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  or  true  British  feeling,  having  apparently  fled 
alike  from  nearly  all  the  influential  statesmen  of  all  our  parties — 
one  iRrrapi»ng  Un^lf  round  with  personal  iuid  class  selfishness — 
feeling  that  he  and  his  frieuds  are  right,  and  caring  nothing  though 
all  their  neighbours  be  in  helpless  aad  hopeless  misery— -another, 
from  all  that  appeara  to  us — ^loving  his  place,  another  priding  him- 
self on  his  hoards  of  gold,  and  another  his  ecclesiastical  macUnery, 
which  he  sacrilegiously  calls  **  The  Church,"  better  than  he  loves  lus 
allegiance,  his  country,  and  his  faith ! 

In  the  extremity  of  England's  case,  in  fact,  seems  her  only  hope, 
Just  as,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  nighty  there  is  an  evidence  of  the 
approaching  da^, — 

**  Our  forelkthera/'  mjs  Neibahr,  "  who  sought  eomfort  in  proverbs,  used  to 
«aj— When  the  people's  t^e  of  bricks  is  doubled,  .Moses  is  at.  band  V* 

Like  Egypt,  England  also  has  pyramids  of  national  glory  and 
pride,  in  her  enormous  public  debt,  and  in  the  accumulations  of  her 
lyiillionaares,  whose  colossal  greatness  IS  A  TRUE  MEASURE 
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OF  THE  DEPENDENCE  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  HER 
MASSES  ?  Peers  Money  Bill  of  1819,  bs  giving  the  neck  of  Ae 
country's  labour  and  property  to  the  feet  of  the  Money  Power,  truly 
haa  been  and  is  the  badge  of  worse  than  Egyptian  miseries  (for  at 
worst  these  were  imposed  only  on  a  population  enslaved  by  the 
Egyptians,)  to  England's  working  classes,  and  men  of  fixed  property, 
while  his  measure  of  1846  will  be  found  to  be  dcnMing  of  the  Ude 
of  bricks  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  straw j  as  the  withdrawal  of 
Banking  facilities,  tiie  moment  specie  comes  to  be  wanted,  as  in 
1847,  for  our  excessive  imports  of  foreign  labour. 

It  matters  not  liiat  you  may  be  possessed  of  quafities  or  proper^ 
ties  which  gold  cannot  buy :  you  find  that  these  will  not  buy  gold. 
And  gold  is  made  the  one  thmg  needful  in  this  world,  by  the  unpa- 
triotio  principle  of  En^and's  money  law,  which  botii  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  foolish  enou^  to  oopy.  GSie  greai 
aim  of  this  volume,  and  of  all  my  former  writii^,  has.  simply  been 
to  get  pe<^e  to  think  on  this,  to  them,  most  vital  point.  On  th& 
occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  of  1819,  Peel's  father  is 
related  to  have  said  to  him,  '^  Robert^  Robert,  you've  doubled  your 
fortune  and  ruined  your  country." 


xn. 

THE  OBVIOUS  WAY  TO  BELIEVE  ENGLAND  FEOM  HER  HARD  HONEY  SYSTEir 
IS  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  LEGISLATURE  MAKING  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND'S 
NOTES  A  LEGAL  TENDER  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  MILLIONS  Of 
POUNDS  WHICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OWES  THE  BANK,  AND  TO  THE  FAR- 
THER EXTENT  OF  FOURTEEN  MILLIONS,  THE  AMOUNT  BELOW  WHICH 
THE  BANK'S  STOCK  OF  SPECIE  SHOULD  NEVER  FALL. 

This  arrangement,  as  the  only  way  of  doing  justice  to  labour,  by 
putting  it  on  a  par  with  money,  is  THE  ONLY  WAT  TO  SET 
AT  DEFIANCE  ALL  BRITAIN'S  ENEMIES,  EXTERNAL 
AS  WELL  AS  INTERNAL,  the  onlv  calculation  of  the  former 
being  on  the  deleterious  existence  of  the  latter — the  Political  Econo* 
mists,  Free  Traders  or  hard  money  men — A  GENERATION 
HATED,  AS  KNOWN  NEVER  TO  HAVE  HAD  ANT  STM- 
PATHY  AT  ANT  TIME  WITH  BRITAIN'S  SUFFERING 
MASSES.  As  a  detail,  when  writing  on  the  subject,  in  England,  I 
used  to  insist  that  the  Bank  of  England's  capital  should  be  doubled 
u  e., — ^raised  to  twenty-eight  millions, — ^the  public  holding  one  half 
^seeing  that  after  all  it  is  the  security  of  the  Government  on  which 
me  Bsmk  exists)  and  seUihg  consols  to  furnish  the  requured  capital 
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of  fourteen  millions.  In  this  Tray  the  public  would  be  saved  a  large 
sum  in  the  management  of  the  country's  Fmance.  And,  to  preserve 
the  Bank  from  politics,  the  whole  management  might  remain,  as  now, 
with  the  private  stockholders. 

The  greatest  mystery  of  the  age,  among  the  European  financiers 
^says  the  Bogt&n  Trmdler)  is  the  drain  of  silver  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  and  the  disappearance  from  France  and  from  England  of  all 
the  immense  amount  of  the  gold  of  AustnJia  and  California,  which 
has  been  carried  to  those  countries.  This  drain  of  bullion  from  the 
great  marts  of  trade  in  Europe  has  continued  so  long,  and  takes  so 
great  an  amount,  with  as  yet  no  dimmution  in  the  flow,  that  serious 
fears  have  been  entertained  of  its  deranging  the  business  of  Europe, 
and  involving  the  nations  in  revolutionary  troubles ;  these  being, 
there,  usually  the  attendants  upon  financial  distress,  which,  in 
densely-peopled  countries,  acts  most  disastrously  upon  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  unexpected  and  simultaneous  dis- 
covery, at  this  late,  period,  of  extensive  depocdts  of  gold,  in  the 
isolated  countries  lying  midway  between  the  civilization  of  Europe 
and  the  barbarism  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  unavailing  efibrts  of  the 
great  commercial  nations  to  retain  this  gold,  and  its  disappearance 
from  the  marts  of  traffic,  and  diflFusion  throughout  the  world,  in  a 
manner  which  can  neither  be  traced  nor  satisfactorily  explained,  are 
doubtless  acts  in  a  great  drama  which  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
world's  history ;  but  neither  the  magnitude  of  its  power,  the  extent 
of  its  duration,  nor  the  nature  of  its /na2a,  is  yet  within  the  ken  of 
human  vision. 

In  corroboration  of  this  the  most  recent  evidence  is  always  the 
strongest,  showing  clearlv  that  it  may  be  a  question  if  the  evils  of 
the  trade  of  tiie  East  to  England  are  to  the  working  classes  (and 
all  to  whom  the  going  wrong  of  the  money  market  is  destruction) 
not  greater  than  the  benefits,  magnificent  as  are  its  appearance  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  much  as  selfish  individuals  and  classes  crack 
it  up.  Under  our  hard  cash  (specie  paying)  system  the  India 
and  China  Trade  certainly  involve  England  at  all  times  in  the 
greatest  uncertamty  and  on  occasions,  which  latterly  recur  with 
more  and  more  frequency,  the  most  heart-breaking  calamities. 
And  what  a  fearful  responsibilily  rests  with  those  who  have,  the 

Swer  to  do  awav  with  both  these  results,  by  simplv  rendering 
dgland  indepenaent  of  the  trade  in  the  precious  metals  which  can 
be  done  in  a  moment  by  making  the  Bank  of  England  notes  a  le^ 
tender  to  the  extent  the  Bank  holds  gold.  So  great  is  the  drain 
cf  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  under  our  present  suicidal  sys- 
tem that  En^and  is  not  more  secure  against  money  panics  than 
before  the  late  great  discoveries  of  gold  in  Califomia  and  Australia* 
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If  any  tiling  ccmM  bate  ma>ie  Peel's  system  wmic  it  weaid  h&m 
been  tbe  large  and  oontinnons  supplies  of  gold  from  unexpected 
quarters  in  Mldition  to  those  known  to  him ;  but  the  secret  is  tdd 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  money  «rtiele^f  the  Times  of  18iii 
Nov.,  1862. 

^^  Owing  to  tbe  Indian  tbvorption  tbe  present  drain  of  bnffiefa 
has  been  of  a  more  eztennve  ajid  pretraeted  character  than  anjr 
ihat  has  been  witnessed  ^inee  tbe  panic  of  18&7.  With  tw# 
slight  exceptions,  it  has  now  gone  on  uaintenmptedhr  &r  fourteen 
weeks,  until  a  total  dinunntion  has  been  snslaiaed  of  J&8,&22,f>3S, 
wfaioh  may  probably  be  fiiriher  extmded  \xj  the  return  to  be 
published  tonnorrow  erening.  The  laat  'preyiens  outflow  of  m^ 
consequence  was  m  1860,  when  tfiere  was  a  blling  off  during 
eight  consecutiTe  w«eks,  and  an  aggregate  reduction  aheost  pie- 
cisely  similar  to  that  just  witnessed,  which  led  to  an  advance  tf 
the  rate  of  discoant  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  In  the  period  which 
))reoeded  the  panic  of  1^57,  the  drain  was  unhfttermpted  f«ar 
eighteen*  weeks,  or  four  weeks  longer  than  has  yet  been  wit- 
nessed m  the  present  instance,  and  Ihe  total  reductioa  sustained 
waa  £4,576,980,  while  tiie  rate  of  discount  was  carried  from  6i 
to  10  per  oent."  |^The  writer  then  showe  wherein  the  present 
4emand  for  the  precious  metals  differs  from  that  of  1860  and  1857, 
«nd  concdodes  his  observationfi  by  remarking,  that]  '^  th^re  would 
iapparently  be  no  great  reason  to  ei^et  any  mrther  or  rapid 
upward  morement  in  the  terms  of  the  Bank  if  there  were  ang 
symptom  of  a  probable  pcmse  in  the  remittances  now  beimg  nuuk 
to  the  East.  Beckoning  the  £600,000  oi  bills  drawn  by  tiie 
Lidia  Goun^,  we  seem  at  present  to  be  transmitting  to  India 
<at  the  rate  of  about  three  miUioiis  sterling  per  month,  and  pend- 
ing the  micertainty  as  to  the  point  to  which  these  operariens  wifl 
extend,  all  calculations  regarding  the  future  of  tbe  money-«naiket 
must  be  vague.  Enough,  however,  will  be  apparent  to  «v6Fjr 
observer  to  indicate  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  oantion." 

To  i^e  same  point  is  an  luiiole  in  the  number  of  &e  Wuit' 
Tmnster  Meview,  for  January  1864. 

^^  In  spite  of  our  troubles  in  India,  and  a  state  of  chronic  warfiyw 
in  China,  the  increase  of  tmr  trade  with  the  East  during  the  laat 
ien  yeaire  has  been  enormous.  This,  too,- may  ^be  looked  upon  .as 
only  the  beginning  of  a  oommeroe  tibat  must  gtwr  to  proportions 
'which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  most  in^jortant  feature,  too,  ef 
Eastern  trade,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  abe<Mrbs  tbe  preciow 
-metals.  This  is  a  peculiarity  so  intimately  bound  iq>  with  tlie 
social  condition  of  the  East  that  it  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  tfaeir 
ignorance  and  mutuld  ttustrust.    Untila  fl^^^m of  Qcedit.oan grow 
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among  them  £ke  iliat  wUeh  In  Enrope  diq>eii0$6  wHb  ihe  nee 
gold  «iid  silver  for  almost  all  thisigB  but  retail  trftDdactions  and 
the  payment  of  labour,  the  Saat  must  oyer  xomain  a  perfect  wk 
for  the  precious  metals.  What  asoowoA  of  m<mej  would  be  suIEk 
eient  to  saturate  ihe  koavding  propeustlies  of  ttese  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  store  they 
know  of  under  some  hearthstone  or  otlMr  favourite  hiding  plaee? 
•Diere  is  no  practical  limit  ito  the  demand  of  the  East  for  ;the  pre* 
oious  metals,  except  the  industij  ithat  tbej  can  develop  in  its 
acquisition,  and  that  industry  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  develi^ 
jfaant." 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  extract  from  a  work  just 
published  by  Dr.  liassan  Lees,  on  &e  Dmn  of  Silver  to  the  £ast : 
~"  Will,"  he  says,  "the  drain  of  silver  to  the  East  contmue? 
After  wlot  has  been  stttbed  above,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
tiiat  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  tm'8 
eontinue  ;  aikd  not  only  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  but,  judging 
from  that  future  progress  of  the  country  which  present  events  fore* 
shadow,  the  demand  will  yet  be  enormous.  The  experience  of 
America  gives  us  some  data  on  whioh  to  found  an  estimate  of  what 
the  demands  of  an  intelligent  and  enterpriang  people  rapidly  fonor 
ing  themselves  kuto  a  great  nation,  on  the  precioias  metsls  of  the 
world  may  he ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  circum- 
stances and  pro^ots  of  India  ace  precisely  similar,  they  are  never- 
iheleas  such  as  fully  to  warrani  ibe  i^ve  ccndusion.  Indeed, 
since  1867,  it  may  be  said  .that  India  has  entered  on  a  career  of 
progress  the  limits  to  which  no  living  man  can  define.  Begardiisg 
the  amount  of  gold  and  sUver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various 
eountries  of  the  civilised  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions ; 
but  estimating  the  amiofunt  of  gold  and.  silver  calculating  as  coin  in 
Great  Britainr^the  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  censistent  witii  &e  jPMtatenance  of  proper 
flafeguards  is  obaerved-Hit  .80,<K)0>OOOZ.*  and  the  population  at 
80,000,000,  and  estimating.tiie  iQurrency  of  Liidkan  1857  at  an  equd 
amountf — an  estimate  I  venture  to  think  high--rand  the  population  at 
180,000,000  it  requires  but  very  littie  calculation  to  show  that  India 
is  capable  of  yet  absorbmg  silver  J»  the  amount  of  4,000,000,000 

*  It  has  been  estimated  bj  rarioas  aatborities  at  seTenty,  soTentj-fire  and 
eTen  ninety  milUonSi  and  that  of  France  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
sterling. 

t  Mr.  Wilson  estimated  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  in  India,  in  1860, 
at  100,000,000/. ;  and  though  this  estimate  was  based  upon  rery  uncertain  data 
— vis.,  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  coined  in  the  preceding  twenty-fire  yean 
—it  may  not  be  £u  wrong. 
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roupees  or  400,000,0002.  in  addition  to  iliis  amoont,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cnrrencj  alone.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  India 
IS  able  to  support  a  population  many  millions  more  numerous  than 
she  at  present  possesses ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  England  has 
many  means  of  eoonoraiidng  the  use  of  coin  which,  in  consequence 
of  her  immense  extent  of  area,  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  for 
ever,  for  many  years  to  come.  K,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  there 
is  even  a  shadow  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  it  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  there  is  a  possibility — distsuit  it  may  be, 
yet  still  a  possibility— of  the  requirements  of  India  for  currency 
purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  500,000,0002.  in  silver 
coin.'' 

^^  It  is  not  any  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  which  has  brought  about 
the  dram  of  this  metal  to  the  East,  but  simply  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  and  Chmese  demand  for  our  manufactures,  which  is  veiy 
small  compared  with  ours  for  their  productions,  but*  which  is 
immense  for  silver,  which  represents  to  them  everything  desirable 
in  their  conceptions  of  luxury,  comfort,  and  security." 

It  seems  the  most  unaccountable  £Eitality  that  leads  the  Ib^ish 
public  to  support,  or  even  to  tolerate,  a  systei^,  the  cause  of  such 
terrible  distress  after  the  plainest  evidence  on  this  point  has  &om 
time  to  time  been  adduced.  It  was  shown  by  the  evidence  before 
tiie  currency  Committee  of  the  Oovemor  of  tiie  Bank  of  England, 
the  precarious  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  12tii  Nov., 
1857 ;  that  she  had  on  that  day  only  ^580,751  of  money  in  hand 
of  which  she  could  legally  make  use,  while  she  held  deposits  of 
X 22,500,000  ;  that  of  tiie  deposits  X5,500,000  belonged  to  Lon* 
don  Bankers ;  and  that  if  only  one  million  pounds  of  this  sum  had 
been  demanded,  the  Bank  of  England  must  have  stopped.  And  a 
Mr.  Smith,  partner  of  Beckett  &  Co.,  the  great  Bankers,  Leeds, 
stated,  before  same  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^^  that 
onlv  one  mercantile  house  failed  in  Leeds  at  the  time  of  the  panic ; 
and  yet "  he  adds  ^^  if  the  treasury  letter  had  not  been  issued  on 
12th  November,  the  entire  commercial  body  of  that  district  must 
have  gone  to  the  wall." 
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xm. 

THE  LABOUBINQ  XASSBS  ABE  NO  lOTXQER  OPEN  TO  BE  HUMBUGGED  BY 
THE  SILLY  DOCTBINE  THAT  LABOUR  IS  A  SEPARATE  INTEREST.  THE 
WORKING  MEN  NOW  SEE  THAT  THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  CAUSE  OF  INCREASED 
WAGES,  IS  INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT,  WHICH  CAN  ONLY  ARISE  FROM  IM- 
FEOTINO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOUR,  AS  CONTRADIS- 
TINGUISHED FROM  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  MONEY,  SIR  J.  GRAHAM'S  DROHrBS 
OF  THE  BIVS. 

Mr.  Cobden,  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  Political  Economy,  denies 
that  the  price  of  gold  is  fixed  at  all  in  England !  but  the  working 
men's  distresses  having  led  them  into  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the 
Money  Question  than  is  possessed  by  the  middle  classes,  they  now 
know  that  the  price  of  gold  U  fixed,  seeing  that  any  one  can  go  to 
the  mmt  and  get  coin  for  gold  bullion  at  tiie  rate  of  <£3  17s  lO|d 
per  ounce.  Mr.  Gobden  replies  that  this  is  merely  the  govepmnent 
putting  their  stamp  on  the  sovereign,  to  attest  its  fineness  and  weight, 
the  same  as  a  huihd  measure  for  wheat  is  stamped  or  regulated  by 
aathoriiy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  one  case  is  not  parallel  to 
.the  otihier,  as  the  wheat  is  only  measured,  not  priced^  by  law.  For 
the  gold  when  stamped,  as  containing  6  dwts  and  8  grains,  called  a 
sovereign,  you  can  demand  20s  worth  of  any  other  commodify,  and 
with  it  you  can  liqtddate  any  debt  not  more  than  20s.  Law  may  thus 
fix  the  price  of  wheat  or  gold^  although  no  legislation  can  supplant 
the  operation  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  deter* 
mines  all  values.  And  if  wheat  were  fixed  in  price  by  law,  its  varia- 
tions (arising  from  its  being  plentiful  or  scarce)  would  be  driven  to 
express  themselves  in  the  increased  or  decreased  price  of  money. 
This  is  exactly  what  now  occurs  with  gold.  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  THE  STOCK  OF  GOLD  IS,  IN  A  WORD,  NOW  DIS- 
COVERED  BY  THE  WORKING  MEN,  TO  BE  EXPRESSED 
BY  THE  RISE  IN  THE  PRICE  OR  EXCHANGEABLE 
VALUE  OF  MONEY,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  RUIN  OP 
THE  PROPERTY  OTHER  THAN  MONEY,  NO  LESS  THAN 
THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  From  havmg  long 
been  alive  to  this,  I  have  always  laboured  to  lead  the  people  at 
home  to  turn  their  mmds  to  a  subject  so  vital  to  them  and  their 
children.  I  have  long  seen  what  the  working  classes  now  begin  to 
see,  that  as  a  patriotic  economist,  in  a  word,  lam  an  economist  of 
labour  and  7u>t  of  price.  I  wish  to  reduce,  not  to  raise,  the  amount 
of  labour  the  poor  man  has  to  give  for  a  shilling ;  and  I  aver  that 
with  high  prices  (as  measured  in  the  precious  metals}  there  will  be 
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inerea$ed  employment.  I,  in  fact,  hold  that  increaaed  remuneration 
to  labour  can  onl j  arLse  from  increased  employment ;  and  that  so 
certainly  must  high  prices  flow  from  increased  employment  that  if 
the  Peel-Gobden,  or  trreciprocalj  free  trade  could  possibly  fulfil  the 
fidse  promises  its  advocates  have  made,  the  necessary  ooasequeaoe 
would  just  be  the  blowing  to  the  winds  of  their  unpatriotic  and 
inhuman  tiieory  of  ^'  cheapness!"  As  a  ps1a*iotio  economist  I  say, 
that  WHAT  IS  TRUE  EGONOMY,  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
MONEY  TO  DISPOSE  OP,  IS  THE  VERY  REVERSE  TO 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LABOUR  TO  DISPOSE  OF. 


XIV. 


POLrriCAX  ECOKOMT,  OB  A  FBEE  T^ADE  AND  HABD  KOKET.STBTEIC,  THB 
CONT^ABY  P^INCIPLB  TO  THAT  OF  KVPIBB,  QB  ErES  OF  COUNTBT. 

I  have  always  4een,  and  explained,  that  PoUticitl  Economy  is  not 
eympathised  with,  and  that  Free  TiiMle  in  England  was  9io£  asJked 
lor  nor  oarned,  by  the  working  classes,  who,  it  i^  .jHretended,  are  the 
parties  benefitted !  Sut,  as  my  time  and  jpftcje  are  so  Umited,  I  shaU 
dispatch  this  point,  by  quoting  the  subsequent  adiaisBJon  of  one  of 
the  most  influentiaJi  Free  Trade  writors,  Elliott,  ihe  Oom  Law 
Rhymer. 

"It  is  remarkable  (writes  Elliott)  that  Free  Trade  has  been  carried  by  the 
Middle  Glasses,  not  only  without  the  assistance  of  the  Working  Classes  bnt  in 
spite  of  their  opposition/' 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  can  be  said  tha;t  the  working  classes  ^ve 
$ja  ex  post  facto  assent,  by  electing  a  Free  Trade  Parliament,  but 
I  reply,  that  they  were  in  too  artificial  a  position  to  do  anything, 
but  give  Free  Trade,  when  <;onsummated,  (even  sdtho|igh  it  was  on\y 
^ee  Imports,)  a  fair  trial.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  ihe  tnal  h^ 
been  sueeesf^id.  To  this  I  emphatically  r^ply ,  that  nothing  but  the 
providei^al  disco veiry  of  Ca}i&nua,  ^ve  iia  the  ghost  pf  a  chance 
of  preventing  the  precipitate  opening  of  the  ports  being  so  fcUaIfy 
umucces^vi^  as  to  cause  a  Revolution  in  1^48  in  England,.not  from 
want  of  loyalty,  but  from  ward  of  empl(yyTnent.;  and  that  even  this 
great  breakwater  would  not  have  availed,  had  pot  tjiat  Providence, 
yrhioh  ha^  so  often,  so  specially,  interposed  to  prevent  England's 
overthrow,  introduced  in  Australia  another  furnisher  pf  immense 
imantidpated  supplies  of  British  gold. 

I  Ii^ave  also  known  and  ei^pl^ed  that  jhe  Political  Econpniis^, 
isithout  exceptipii,  pfjl  dreaded  ]Peipp9raitic  |iegisi^tion  as  sure  to  te 
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Patriotie^  whicK  18  a  convertible  term  with  ProtectionUt.  In  my 
Iknswer  to  iiie  Metropolitan  Trades  m  England,  dated  7th  May, 
1850, 1  shewed  this  by  the  following  and  many  other  quotations 
from  the  Political  Economists :  « 

*<  In  Mr.  Senior's  MerccmUU  theory  of  Wealth  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  the  PoUtical  Economists  being  aware  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  is  popular,  and  wovid  be  the  rule  under 
universai  suffrage : — ^  If  the  unnappv  prejudices  that  now  exist  oh 
this  subject  should  continue,  and  if  the  eoateTisian  of  repreBeTdative 


degree  of  fireiedom  that  she  now  enjoys.' 
peifect  reliance  on  tiielmowledge  land  good  mtentions  of  our  present 
Ministers — but  veir  little  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  country 
at  large.'  And  if  Ministers  are  unshpported  by  the  country  at 
large — ^if  each  class,  in  turn,  k  to  be  permitted  a  complete  or  a  partial 


the  public  to  its  oWn  partial  and  immediate  advantage,  to  aflow 
others  to  clamour  for  the  power  to  exercise  a  similar  oppl^ssion-^ 
if  Ministers  are  not  aided  by  the  public  voice  in  their  struggiids 
agamst  individual  rapacity — ^we  shall  tread  backwards  with  greater 
rapidity,  the  few'fttepis  which  We  have  so  laboriously  gatoed.  In  a 
representative  government,  "^here  each  individtUeil  may  procliAim^  fax 
their  uttehxiost  exaggerstibh,  his  sufierings  and  his  fears,  where  ^e 
power  arbitrarily  to  do  good  is  chained  by  the  same  fettere  whi^i^h 
restrain  flie  power  arbitrarily  to  df>  evil— whei^,  ia  short,  pubUe 
dtdnion  is  &if)fni^te!Kty  aikd  is,  on  thede  sufcgecte,  so  ffl-informed,  and 
tnerefore  so  easily  misunderstood, — ^there  appears  at  first  a^t,  to 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  individual  interest,  popular  prejudice, 
and  national  jealousy,  might  next  carry  the  system  of  exclusion." 


XV. 

SiB  B.  TEXJU  OYSBLOOKKD  THE  GBEAT  FACT  OF  OUR  HAVING  C0L0NIB8 
WHEN  HE  PEOPOSED  F&EE  TEADE— FB£E  TRADE  AND  COLONIES  BEING 
THINGS  INOOMPATIBJLBWITH  EACH  OTHER. 

wt^nD'ASsmsjoKm  of  the  ocMtomsis  or  deadening  of  the  extbemi- 
TiBs  OF  THE  Mriirin 

^^  The  petit  rnaUre  statesmen  of  the  present  ulay,  vt^  Ihfowing 
iif  Hiole  noble  boontn^oalM  tin  Bri^  Cido&ies,  with  the  same 
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nonchdlanee  as  they  departed  from  the  noble  maxinis  called  Britiah 
prmciplefi.  TO  THE  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES 
ALLUDEDTO,THERE  IS  THE  SAME  MORAL  CERTAINTY 
OF  A  GLORIOUS  RESURRECTION ;  BUT  WHETHER  THIS 
SHALL  OCCUR  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  THESE  HAVE  BEEN 
I)RIVEN,WITH  STARVING  FAMILIES  AND  WITH  HEAVY 
HEARTS,  TO  TAKE  REFUGE  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG,  DEPENDS  ON  HOW  LONG  THE  NATIONAL  DELU- 
SION SHALL  CONTINUE  THAT  HOLDS  UP  SUCH  MEN 
AS  PEEL,  GLADSTONE,  AND  LORD  GREY." 

Perhaps  no  where, — wrote  Mr.  Buchanan  in  England,  at  the 
Free  Trade  Era, — has  the  truth  as  to  the  misgovemment  of  ihe 
Colonies  been  more  fearlessly  stated  than  in  the  late  numbers  of 
Tait*8  Edinburgh  Magazine : 

"  The  influence,"  says  Tait,  "  that  retains  the  British  people 
together  must  be  strong,  to  resist  in  years  of  successive  and  violent 
temptations  to  separate.'  THE  DESIGN  OF  CASTING  OFF 
THE  COLONIES  IS  NOW  OPENLY  AVOWED  BY  THE 
SUBORDINATES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT ;  but  if  ever  their 
superiors  propose  a  bill  for  that  purpose  in  Parliament,  they  will 
learn  that  they  have  completely  miscalculated  the  temper  of  the 
people.    The  Ministry  wiU  not  follow  that  plain  path. 

«  «  •  «  •  •  • 

The  colonies  are  in  danger.  The  empire  is  parting.  We  are  in 
the  progress  downwards,  and  commence  our  second  millenium,  as 
Angto-Saxons,  with  bad  prospects,  unless  our  policy  be  decisively 
and  rapidly  changed." 

The  Colonial  0.ffice  making  itself  the  medium  of  the  renewed 
insults  of  Sheffield,  is  just  a  renewal  of  ita  insulting  course  towards 
the  Colonies. 


XVI. 


THE  SACRIFICS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YITALITDES  OF  BRITAIN  THE  EMPIKE' 
NO  NATIONAL  BENEFrr  TO  BRITAIN  THE  CODNTRY,  BUT  ONLY  TO  DLLE- 
OrriMATK  CLASSES  OF  HU>DL£-MEN— THE  TRUE  RBUEDIBS  BEING  THE 
DECENTRALIZATION  OF  BRmSH  MANUFACTURES,  AND  tAE  RESTORA- 
TION OF  BRITISH  PATRIOTISM  AND  PARTY  OOVERNMENT,  BY  MOTlSntlBS 
AND  OPPOSITIONS,  THE  EMBODIMENTS  OP  DISTINCTIVE  PRtNdFIiBS— 
NOT  MERE  CONSPIRACIES  OF  MEN-MEN  BANDED  TOQBnimi  HOT  B Y  ikMY 
COMMON  PRINCIPLE,  BUT  BY  A  COMMON  WANT  OF  ALL  PRINGIPLE  IN 
THE  PATRIOTIC  SENSE 

To  me  it  has  long  been  dear  that,  whether  wilfully  or  not,  Peel 
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and  Otej  have,  between  them,  as  nearly  aa  poesible,  broken  m  the 
British  Empire.  At  all  the  different  stages  of  the  Free  Trade 
Mania,  I  have  seen  its  certain  results ;  firstly,  in  our  ceasing  to  be 
an  Empire ;  and  secondly,  in  OUR  BEING  INVOLVED  IN 
REVOLUTION,  FROM  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  IN 
BRITAIN ;  and  I  have  not  flinched  from  what  I  conmder  the 
duty  of  declaring  that  Peel  and  Grey,  with  Cobden  and  others, 
are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Golonista,  MERE  POLITICAL  GUT- 
THROATS. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Britain  the  Empire !  How  much  is  involved  in 
this,  the  colonists  can  already  tell,  but  not  better  than  the  working 
cla^s  in  England  will  hereafter  be  able  from  their  own  bitter 
experience  to  tell.  It  is  the  omnipotence  of  Pariiament  over  the 
omnipotence  of  principle.  It  is  the  revolting  tyranny  of  a  cUui- 
interest  which  has  become  omnipotent  at  the  seat  of  the  Empire, 
and  from  the  intermeddling  of  these  Political  Economists,  whom 
we  neither  fear  nor  respect,  the  colonists  must  be  relieved,  if  the 
Empire  is  to  retain  her  colonies.  But  strange  to  say,  the  Golonial 
Office  at  tiieir  instigation,  has  not  refrised  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Canadian  Government  lately,  in  a  spirit  not  a  whit  better  than  that 
which  caused  the  revolt  of  the  old  colonies,  just  when  it  was 
beginning  to  be  hoped  that  England  was  about  to  join  all  the  world 
in  esclaiming,  in  regard  to  her  ethcaUed  Free  Trade,  ^^  0,  Freedom, 
what"  crimes  have  been  commbted  in  thy  name  !" — or,  as  Lord 
Byron  otherwise  expresses  it : 

((But  France  got  drank  with  blood  to  romit  crime, 
And  fata!  have  iier  Satarnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  oUme." 

Now,  however,  that  things  have  been  brought  to  this,  England 
will  practically  find  out  that  Canada  has  long  ago  determined  no 
longer  to  lay  herself  open  to  the  bitter  butytui^  taunt  of  a  celebrated 
American  writer— a  taunt  which  was  more  applicable  to  the  British 
American  Colonies  when  made,  ten  years  ago,  than  it  is  now : 

"THE  MAN  WHO,  IN  CANADA,  SHOULD  UNDER- 
TAKE  TO  ESTABLISH  A  WORK  OF  ALMOST^  ANT 
DESCRIPTION,  WOULDINBVITABLY  BE  RUINED  BY 
THE  PERPETUAL  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
SYSTEM.  But  a  few  monttis  sinQe  the  prifiee  of  cotton  cloths 
were  high.  Now,  the  mills  are  closed,  ana  a  single  town  exhibits 
twelve  hundred  houses  unoccupied.  The  cotton  manufacturer  of 
Canada  would  be  nuned.  Three  years  since,  the  price  of  iron 
was  low,  because  Peers  would  permit  few  railroads  to  be  made. 
Nowy  it  is  high,  because  they  have  permitted  of  roads  innumerable. 
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A  month  hence,  raftnoad  bwUbi^  may  Btop,  sad  then  ihe  world 
wonld  be  flooded  with  iron,  and  the  Ck^onial  manufaetarerwoald  be 
Mined.  Againit  sach  rertdBions,  the  prodact  of  a  system  likat  a 
to  the  last  degree  oiiaeQiid^tbe  people  ef  <lfa6  JBrituh  JPamnov 
liave  no  ptotcMStfan.  Hie  Ifiidsteiv  o£  Eng^aad  are  oDmipotont ;  the 
Burliament  of  Elngland  is  omupotent;  aftd  the  Bank  of  Sn^aad 
li  omnipottDrf^'' 

In  thUy  the  iaovdd  caoge  of  our  familiea,  and  against  the  theorei»- 
ical,  cut-throat /reecfom  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  ns  by  EnglandTs 
politioal  econoaaiitB,  eyeicy  good  man  and  evezy  patriot  in  Canada 
will  be  foond  joined  hand  in  handr-^ 

**€aa!im  mm  Oaidhtitn  guoMM  a  tfMIc." 

<*Boiii  Qi  HigUaadert,  ifaodder  to  iboaldfrr  uiA  teu^  to  beek," 

for  tiie  last  six  years,  the  &rmer  of  Canada  has  been  entirely 
supported  by  Amenoan  money,  wshidi  he  gets  under  the  Redmroem 
Treaty  with  the  U.S.  Is  ^nsy  1  weald  ask,  a  position  for  a  JBritit^ 
Colony  to  be  in  ?  Parties  out  of  America  reaoung  this,  may  sA — 
why  me  United  States  mariKet  for  wheat  is  better  than  the  Cansr 
duui  ?  I  answer,  becaase  liiere  is  a  manu&eturing  population  there. 
And  BO  more  practicaUy  loyal  poUiacs  therefore,  were  ever  held 
than  mine,  viz :  to  attract  a  manu&etoring  population,  and,  as  a 
ooDsequenoe,  that  same  maiket  for  the  farmer  of  Canada  amongBt 
ourselves,  which  we  value  as  the  peouliar  advantage  which  the 
United  States  have  over  Canada.  But  for  American  money  how- 
ever (which  in  1846  we  had  no  reason  to  expect^  even  if  there  were 
now  every  oertairUjf  ^the  continiumce  of  the  Meeiprodty  Treaty — 
ihe  channel  through  which  it  flawe  to  im,)  we  should  have  found 
ourselves  as  a  Colony,  in  tiie  cusastrous  circumstanees,  politieid  and 
otherwise,  whioh  Lord  Ca4hoart,  our  then  Govemor-^eneral,  pointed 
out  in  his  well-known  Despatoh,  oi  28th  January,  1846,  to  the 
Briptish  Mkislry,  whan  it  was  insanely  bent  on  its  Free  Trade 
Heresy. 


XVIT- 

VHk  OiiNADIAir  nClFBOOinr  Xm^TT*^  FUAMBXre  SXTBEUiOir. 
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4JEI/  Aimsw^Ajsf'  zmJ^rmsox  no^  osr^^T  i;m^  ti^^  fquct  fox,  the: 

'WCM&raHO  CT.iBfllMl  OS  CUf^UDdk  BUT  JnH^TMS  IVOBKiSCh  GLAflABS^OP' 
TflS  MOfBBR  OOmrtBY  ALSO. 

The  principle  of  decentraliaiig  the  mannfactareB  of  the  Empire* 
ie  A  VMmmLBWmQU  WOULD  SBCUBB  FOE  ofej 
EMHIUE  AIT  BNOBMOUS  ADJHTIONAL  TRADE  AND 

of  hepd6peB(leHoie»  (iihich  nd^t  be  called  BoglaiMl  in  Aiaerica,, 
Enghmd  in  Australia,  England  in  India,  &;c.,  &;c.,)  she  could 
secure  Free  Trade  for  all  her  mechanics  that  chose  to  go  to  those 
firronred'  ioeaiities,  with>  counitried  that  eoald^never  agree-to  Free 
l^rade  direct,  with  En^and,  without  ^ying  a  death  blow  to  tiieir 
comparaWly  comfortable  popiilations.  For  instance,  I^E^g^d: 
ooold  neyer  get  Free  Trade  witb  the  United  States  in  mauofac- 
tured  goods,  but  no  doubt  the  United  Slates  would  be  prepared  to 
extend  the  Beciprociiy  Treaty  with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down 
all  interio)r  Custpm  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States ; 
which  done,  the  EtigGshman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  'manufac- 
turing his  goods  at  our  endless  water  power,  will  be  able  to  save 
the  4d  per  cent,  charged  on  the  same  goods  going  direct  frtgn 
En^a^d  to  the  Uiuted  Stq/tes,  a  custom- s  d«ty  to  which  the 
Amerioans  are. pa^&'<;a%  about  to  add. ten  per  cent. ;  and  hun- 
dreda  of  mUWwners  now  in:  uneasy  circumstances  in  I^^^d, 
would,fmider  each  an  arrang^nent,  unmediately  transfer  to  Canada 
their  machineiy  and  hands  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  populatioik 
tlmp  remQved^  lo&d  the  aggciMk^izemidnt  of  t^e  Empire^ 


consents: 

A. 

^'  Political  Jottings,"  bemg  minute  details  of  the  more  important 

argiiment&--showing the  onenessof  the Lab<H»  and  Momef  cfues- 

tion^  which  I  call  tiie  question  of  ojor.own  people's  employmejat — . 

consist  of: — 

I. 

^  save  oat  own  Prodneen  flrom  ontnige,  our  ¥arUf  mmt  be  aecompunie^  fry  a 
Legal  Tender  Paper  Money  of,  Bay  Two  Dollars  a  Head  for  the  whole  Popu- 
lation—or  to  the  amount  that  eacm'  man  pays  indirect  taxes— the  experience 
of'  thi^  United  Sta^|i.be|9gi.  t^^Qm^tl^  tAjp»M\e^  PopiOi^n  boyinipm  iaflt^ 
ted  qojptpQcyt  t^d  pajinny  the  fqrpign,(^.£^t0  a|i.^Taj^t4ge  or«r  thj^J^oipeij^ann- 
fitctorer  (wh6  is  paid  in  inflaiea  currency)  to  the  extent  priQes.areJi^ted^ 
tbfi  A»l9ig%^]i(a  li^t  jB^oyp  ]»)pxi^6tl^ 

HH 
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II. 

CAnadA  maat  lCaaa&etQre.....Tbe  DeoentmlizatUm  of  the  MaTinlactareg  of 
the  Empire  now  beoome  an  urgent  political  necesaitj,  anlets  the  Agricaltnre 
of  the  Colonies  is  to  be  left  with  mneh  worse  remanerationi  than  if  these  were 
separate  countries  with  a  separate  mann&otnring  system,  and  unless  Britain 
the  Empire  is  to  continue  to  be  sacrificed  to  Britain  the  OooAtr/. 

ni. 

ne  Monej  Power  of  England  vstsm  the  Labour  Power  of  England,  and  of  ihs 
world— her  hard  money  system  being  the  deepest  ooospira^  the  world  ever 
saw  against  industry-nlear  money  and  cheap  prices  and  wages  eonrertible 
terms— so  that  erery  Philanthropist  must  sympathise  with  the  late  speaker  in 
Hyde  Park,  who  said,  "If  PoUtical  Economy  is  againat  ns,  then  we  are  agidnst 
Political  Economy." 

lY. 

Is  the  Ooremment  of  Oanada,  like  the  Goremment  of  England,  to  be  allowed 
to  abdicate  all  its  functions  except  that  of  a  mere  Police?  An  exposure  of 
the  following  Sophisms  of  the  Political  Economists,  riz.,  that  GkjTemment 
sliould  let  things  alone,  laU$ezfaire^  laititx  pas$er ;  that  a  return  to  the  Pro- 
tectire  Policy  will  nerer  be  ;  Uiat  to  raise  the  Wages  of  Labour  is  to  hnpair 
the  Fund  out  of  which  Wages  are  paid. 

The  appendices  consist  of  :— 

A. 

Labour's  Political  Economy,    The  Tariff  Question.— By  Horace  Greely. 

B. 

Report  of  the  public  meeting  of  Delegates  firom  rariovs  parts  of  Canada,  held 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  April,  1858,  and 
proceedings  of  the  ** Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry." 

Resolutions,  Petition,  and  Classification  of  Articles  for  Duties,  adopted  at  a 
Public  Meeting  of  Delegates  convened  in  Toronto,  the  14th  of  April,  1858,  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  re-adjusting  the  present  Customs  Tariff., 


Home  Hanu&ctures  the  True  Policy  for  Canada.  Letter  from  Jacob  Dewitt, 
Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  President  of  the  Banque  du  Peuple,  to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  M.  P.  P. 

D. 

Reciprocity  denied  by  England ;  or,  the  Humbug  of  her  Political  Economy,  aim 
Free  Trade. 

E. 

Letters  Ulnstratire  of  the  present  position  of  Politics  in  Canada,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  PoUtical  Convention,  which  met  at  Toronto,  on  the  9th  5ot., 
1859.— By  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.  P.  P.  for  Hamilton. 

F. 

JBxpQsure  of  the  Sophism,  "AM  commodities  should  be  rendered  as  cheap  ai 
possible." 

G. 

^Extracts  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  French  economist,  Jean  Baptists  Ssy, 
explaining  the  disastrous  consequences  and  mistaken  policy  of  Poel's  Money 
BUI  of  1819. 

4)<nir$  cfmpUt  ^Eanwmii  Politic  Pratiqtu,  Chap,  xri.,  pp.  $I<^,  rtA,  ill.,  1818. 
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A  Hiftotj  of  Inglmd'a  Barlj  Lei^al  Teadw  Monej,  showing  Uie  origin  of  Ex* 
ebeqner  BiU8.^B7  JonMhan  Dnnoan,  on  the  Onmney. 

J. 

43ome  remarks  on  the  national  debt— a  national  debt  owned  bj  a  people  them- 
seWes,  need  not  be  an  eril— it  being  the  hard  monej  sjstem  that  has  alone 
made  it  so  in  England. 

TMs  paper  explains  the  unspeakable  adrantage  of  a  eonsolidation  of  the  Public 
Debt^  saoh  as  Mr.  Gait  has  carried  oat. 

K. 

The  obTions  interest  of  England  as  well  as  Oanada  to  subsidize  the  iktlantic  line 
of  steamers  to  the  St.  Lawrence— shown. 

L. 

Canadian  manufactures  will  soon  become  cheaper  than  the  foreign  article— still 
the  customs  duties  will  be  necessary  to  be  continued  In  order  to  protect  the 
currency,  and  to  prerent  Canada  being  made  a  sacrifice  market  for  the  oyer* 
stocks  in  bad  times  of  other  countries. 


Beselulions  of  the  New  England  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  manu&ctures  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

N. 

The  calamitous  fates  of  Ireland  and  India,  in  consequence  of  the  British  Econo« 
mists  taking  a  mistaken  view  that  these  countries  should  be  prerented  from 
manufacturing. 

0. 

The  fhture  policy  of  Oanada  should  be  shnply  <<  a  Hotm  market  for  the  CanadUn 
Farmer  "--being  an  exposure  of  the  sophism  "  buy  in  the  cheapeet  market*' 


The  globes,  maps,  sehool  apparatus,  and  philosophical  instruments  and  macliineff, 
manufactured  m  Toronto,  by  the  Department  of  Education,  compared  with 
those  imported  from  England  and  the  United  States,  showing  that  we  now 
manufacture  in  the  Province  nearly  the  whole— «  most  grati^ing  result  of 
the  Tariff. 

Q. 

tDlscreditable  way  in  which  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  legislation  was  forced  through  the 
British  Parliament  by  the  money  power.  The  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  father, 
warning  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  obrious  tendency  of  hfs  son's 
measures,  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer — the  actual  result 
proving  that  PeePs  fortune  was  doubled,  as  the  old  Sir  Robert  said  would  be 
the  case;  and  Lord  Orerstone,  the  instigator  of  the  legislation,  is  now  worth 
seren  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  also,  the  petitions  of  the  merchants  of 
London  against  PeeVs  monetary  legislation.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  against  it^— also,  corroboratire  testimony  from 
the  United  States,  the  effect  there  of  suppressing  THE  SMALL  NOTE  CIR- 
CULATION being  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  great  distress  among  the  poor, 
and  of  giYing  the  creditor  an  adrantage  OTcr  the  debtor— besides  being  a 
^reat  practical  increase  of  the  public  burdens,  as  was  the  result  in  England. 
'J'olitical  Economy  just  means  the  conspiracy  of  money  against  labour. 
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R. 

DKSTRtrCTITS  KVFVOTB  ^  fflS  BUPPMtflBKn^  ©P  9MI  SMdLB'BMnC 
NOTE  GIRGULAttOiri!^  a^f<?L A W>^^<fciMei»»ttiktt  by«tiitA>it.yBMaier 
Lord  Lirerpool,  Mr.  HasUsson,  Hr.  Matthias  Attwood,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Hamuui 
Qoremor  of  the  Bank  of  ISugUnd'^Mr.  Prandls,  in  hiB  Hiaioiy  ef  Iha  Bank  of 
England,  and  JtoutbiA  Dwinatii  Biq.,  in  hii  workr oa  tha  JMifc  Ctoior  Mi. 

B. 

Report  of  tb»  Maet  GanunittM  apiMiniid:ibf  «te  IiaflMftt^  AtNuMy  of 
Canada  to  enquire  into  tke  oaote.  af  Bi^gBaliQii tan. OtaadH  %^  tl»!Ittited 
SUtei  and  elsewhere. 

T. 

Borne  Manufactures— a  case  worth  BtQdjmg^jnfroiQ  the  Hamilton  9l«Mt).  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufkcture.    DeseriiitlitW'K^'WQbll^B  C^tofh'FWbtai^  fti  Vpptf 


Oanada,  (from  the  Oobowg  filter).  Appeal  to  the  Canadian  Fanner— >HeQie 
ManuftMioies,.  (from  the  Brantford  Barcid).  Hemp  and  Flax— their  CoItiTa- 
tion  in  Canada^  (from  the  BamHton  8peetai0ry. 

U. 
Canadian  Mann&ctnres— -Home  IndnstiTv  Lettoci^om  John  luarell,  B«|.  The 
Hon.  J.  H.  Cameron's  riews  on  the  Tariff.  A  practical  view  of  what  should 
be  the  future  PoliUcs  of  Canada— Isaac  Buchanan's  letter  to  membets  of  tin 
LegUatire  AssemMj.  Tlw  Hon,  W.  9,  MerriU^i  vlasrs.ttn  Atn  Bwfk^  of 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  ladustrau  KjUiQCts  jfom  the 
Toronto  Atlas  on  the  Tariff.  Notices  of  newlj  established  jDinofactures 
(i^om  the  Mamrfacturere  Gazette,  bj  Wm.  Weir,  Montreal.) 

V. 

The  working  men  in  England  shown  to  be  alive  to  their  wretched  prospects 
under  Free  Trade  (Imports  ?)  and  a  Restrietlve  Cnrrencj. 

W. 
The  late  lamented  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinok«~.the  expected  LeadOLof  the  Laboor 
party  in  England — ^being  a  notice  of  his  death  and  some  defences  of  iiis  opinion 
written  in  the  Glasgow  <^  £j;amtaer"-<^speoially  his  opinion  that  Customs 
Dati«a  ar^  n9\  always  pa^d  bjr  the  importing  Country. 

X. 
PEEL,  Oil  AMTOlf  R,  OOBD^V  «f  hot  gsmic  oiiiie.  Peel  overlooked  tb0  ikct  of 
our  having  Cokmies,  wben  he  pnoposed  JPree  Tiadtt~^Frea.Obeiade  ifti  .Colonies 
being  things  incompatible  with  each  other.  PeePs  vital  en»r «f  gliring  no 
consideration  to  the  Colonies  in  1848,  redeemed  tampocarily  by  Lord  Bigfait 
having  sncceteded  in  getting  the  Keoi^roci^  Ti^ty  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  withdrawslof  the  rematnhig  diflerentilil 'duties  In  filvoar  of 
Cani^an  timber  in  1860.  Mr.  Oradstone's  Auglo^CHlltoas  Biidg««-«Bd  Mr. 
Cabden,  outwitted  by  Louis  NapoleoD,  who  well  knows  that  tt^^Absoiceof 
defences  around  her  national  emph)ymen1^  and  npt  the  kbMoo  of  Defences 
around  her  C9ast|  is  Rnglaud's  weak  point. 

Which  poUcy  best  promotes  tha  employment  of  oar  omi.paoidet.  Having 
wei|;hed;  the  et^ence,  whi^i  irtlie  veidiat  of  tba  Chnadlml  fcfcnmr  f 

Z. 

Tlw  inoroaseog  the.Exports  and  Imports  of  England,  ca,nsed  by  Free  Ttade,  no 
cf iterion  of  its  haviug  %  bepeficia)  influence  ou  Eugland/.  The  incteape  oily 
ptoves  tka  Mumf^^f  two  class  in;te^t0  of  nudEUe<imen-^m«.TJ^^  Foreign 
merchanti  and  those  who  manufacture  for  Foreign  markets. 
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THE  FOLLOWmO  IS  JfiVIDBNCE  OF  THE  FOUTICAL  fiOOfrOMISTS  ESOWTSQ 
TfiiT  b^MO^tlO  LEGISLATtbk  IfdlTLD  «£  FEOI^BCrmfi  Lfi^OMCJL- 

^m»!r.  ^i>  in^  aIaVe^  fi^ntt  of  siriDetfoK  *tmx  trn^  dstGiKAL 
tfe(?ai!^tMi»Tli  m  FRi^ea  wmts  Alio  inax  awaub  0F>rsi8. 

^^  Tbe  fiNrc^omg  observaliau  on  &i^  ffwnl  dimoS  &b  jBoanofni-- 
€a(Sj/9teiny  refer  solely  (as  most  appear  evident  to  iiboae  wbo  We 
pe^iljsed  tbW  wiib  att^tion)  to  ^e  dootrmes  it  coataans  on  the 
^rme  ^  P^aJMiT  Jbomw^.  The  THJElO&Y  OF  GOVEEN 
S(i!NT  wbiDh  ii?  i&ctstl^atBS  «  ef  the  moat  dangerous  tendenqy; 
HBCOMMENDIN©,  IN  STRONG  AND  UNQUALIFIED 
TERMS,  AN  UNMIXED  DESPOTISM,  AND  HEPROBAT- 
ma  AiJL  OeNSTITUnONAL  CHECKS  on  the  Sovereign 
authovi^.  Maiiy  E^gliflh  imbevB  indeed,  vnith  an  almost  incredible 
Ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  presumed  to  censttre,liave 
spolneQ^of  ^bam^s  if  i^j  encouraged  POtlTIOAL  PRINCIPIJSS 
OF  A  VERY  DIFFERENT  OOlVIPLEXION ;  but  the  truth  is 
ihU  tbe  diaoiples  of  QUESNAI  (without  a  sinrie  exception)  car- 
ried tibeir  ZBAL  FOR  THE  POWER  OF  THE  MONAIIGH,  and 
what  At^y  eaUed  the  USITY  OF  LEGISLATION,  to  so  extrava- 
:gartt  a  te^gth,  as  TO  TREAT  WITH  CONTEMPT  THOSE 
IlIXBD  ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  ALLOW  ANY  SHARE 
WHATEVER  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INFLUENCE  TO  THE 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Evidence  of  this  sj^stem  apffeared  to  its  partisans  so  complete 
and  inreAstible,  that  they  flattered  themselves  monarebs  would  soon 
aciei,  witih  an  intuitive  conviction,  the  identity  of  their  own  interests 
wHh  these  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern.;  and,  on  the 
^&er  himd,  tb^y  contended  THAT  IT  IS  ONLY  UNDER  THE 
STRONG  AND  STJEADY  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  RACE  OF 
HEREDITARY  PRINCES,  UNDISTRACTED  BY  THE  PRE- 
JUDICES AND  LOCAL  INTERESTS  WHICH  WARP  THE 
DiELIBERATIONS  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES,  that  a  gra- 
dual aad  agpstematio  appiMcb  can  be  made  to  the  perfection  of  law 
and  policy.  The  veij  first  of  QUESNAI'S  nuudms  states,  as  a 
iimdatfiental  pnnoiple,  that  SOVEREIGN  AUTHOBITY.  UNRE- 
STRAINED BY  ANY  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHECKS  OR 
BALANCES,  SHOULD  BE  LODGED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
A  SINGLE  PERSON ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  maintiuned  byall 
Iu8  fcUowers :  by  none  of  them  more  explicit  than  by  MERClER 
UE  LA  riviere;  whose  Treatise  on  *  THE  NATURAL  AND 
ESSENTIAL  ORDER  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIETIES,'  miAt 
bair^  becfia.  eneoted  to  attract  some  notice  in  this  country ,  from  the 
praise  wbiobMr*  Smith  has  bestowed  on  ibe'^rspicuity  of  his  style, 
.  and  Hkb  distttfeotaess  of  his  arrangement.*'  This  is  a  note  in  page  197 
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oiI)ugaldStewaH^%EUmmUofthePh£b9op1^ 
(1887  edition) ;  and  if  we  want  confirmation  of  the  Tiews  here 
explained,  we  find  them  in  Mon.  Dupont'e  work,  Sur  P  Origine  et 
Progre%  d^un  Notwdle  Science:  thu  writer  states — in  the  follow- 
ing wordfr— HEREDITARY  MONARCHY  as  actiMJlj  necessary 
to  the  good  government  of  a  coontry ;  strange  doctrine  this,  when 
we  remember  the  sort  of  Hereditarr  MonarchieB  tiiey  have  on  liie 
continent.  '^  MonarcUe  J^^dUaire^  pour  qne  tons  les  int^rdts 
presents  et  ftiturs  dn  d^positaire  de  I'antoriM  sonveraine,  sclent, 
mtimement  li^s  avec  cenx  de  la  soci^t^  parlepartagepropoHionnel 
dn  produit  net,** 

The  following  from  Hmit's  New  York  MerehjMUf  Magmrine  wffl 
show  how  different  the  repablican  views  in  America  are  firom  tte 
above. 

"  The  Protective  System  origmated  with  the  mother  country,  and 
was  interwoven  even  with  onr  (>)lonial  existence.  When,  therelbfe, 
we  separated  from  Great  Britain,  "^e  adopted  the  same  policy,  and 
tamed  that  system,  which  England  had  employed  fbr  her  special 
benefit,  to  our  own  accomit.  Tnis  system  has  grown  ^P  ^^  ^ 
and  is  essential  to  onr  very  independence  as  a  nation.  We  mi^t 
as  well  dispense  with  our  fleets  and  our  armies,  recal  our  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  annul  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and 
repeal  all  laws  in  relation  to  navi^tion  and  commerce,  as  yield  the 
prmciple  of  protection  to  our  own  ind«8try  against  tfie  policy  of  o&er 
nations.  We  might,  in  fact^  as  well  give  up  our  national  existence^ 
as  yield  the  great  principle  on  which  that  existence  is  firanded,  aad 
witiiout  which  «our  independence  could  not  be  maintained.  In^xiur 
is  the  great  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  that  system  of 
policy  which  stimulates  industry,  and  gives  to  the  labourer  the 
reward  of  his  toil,  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

<'  The  jprotective  system  is  purely  democratic  in  its  tendency. 
It  fosters  industry,  and  enables  the  poor  man,  who  has  no  oapitel 
but  his  own  labour,  no  surplus  but  what  is  fotmd  in  his  owb  sineifBy 
to  require  a  competency  to  support  and  educalte  his  famiJ^.  It  ia 
designed  not  for  the  few  but  for  the  many ;  and  tii0a|h  it  wfll  be 

£*  "oductive  of  the  common  good,  its  peculiar  blessings  will  fall  upon 
e  labouring  classes.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  looseness  in  the  phnuie 
<^  Free  Trade,"  which  renden  this  discussion  embarrassing.  93ie 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  do  not  tell  us  with  sufficient  preciaon  wliat 
they  mean  by  the  phrase.  If  they  mean  that  we  shouid  take  off 
all  restrictions  from  commerce,  whether  other  nations  do  (x  not,  it 
is  one  thing ;  but  if  they  mean  &at  we  should  do  it  towards  those 
nations  which  will  reciprocate  the  favour,  it  is  <}uite  anotker  Ah%» 
But  the  phrase  must  imply  a  trade  which  is  mutually  bengficial,  oc^ 
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i  t  nmst  not.  If  it  does  not  imply  a  trade  that.is  muttially.imrefl- 
tricted  and  mutoally  beneficial,  tliat  ia  a  good  reason  for  r^ectibifi, 
it.  I  have  not  made  sufficient  proficiency  in  tibe  science  of  politicid 
non-resistance  to  advocate  ^  system  of  i^ade  which  enriches  other 
nations  by  impoverishmg  ns.  I  cannot  consent  to  open  our  ports* 
duty  free  to  Ihose  nations  which  throw  every  embarrassment  in  the 
way  of  our  commerce.  My  political  creed  does  not  require  me  to* 
love  other  nations  better  than  my  own.  But  if  free  trade  implies 
a  trade  mutually  advantageous,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it ;  but  this 
can  never  be  d<me  by  taling  ofi*  all  commercial  restrictions.  If 
the  trade  is  to  be  mutually  beneficial,  it  must  not  only  imply  a  re- 
ciprocity in  commercial  rdations  bat  a  similarity  in  coKnmoBT. 
Let  the  pleasing  but  delusive  doctrines  of  free  trade  obtam  in  our 
land — ^let  that  policy  under  which  we  have  grown  up  and  prospered 
be  abandoned,  and  let  us  open  our  ports  to  tiie  fabrics  of  those 
nations  whose  hardy  labourers  can  obtain  but  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
board  themselves,  and  it  requires  no  ^irit  of  prophecy  to  predict  the 
embarrassment  and  distress  which  would  ensue.  Being  dependent 
uponothernationsfor  manyof  the  comforts  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  a  market  for  our  produce,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  toil  f<Hr  a  mere  pittance,  and  should,  like  Tantaius  in  the  fable^ 
perish  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  plenty. 

'^  We  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  price  of  wages,  as  gather- 
ed fix>m  tiiat  report  :-^Average  prices  per  week  of  the  handlocm 
weavers  in  Europe,  including  the  weavers  of  silk,  cotton,  linelk  and 
woollen,  in  all  uieir  varietieiB,  exclusive  of  board — Great  Britain,, 
8s  per  week  ;  France,  7s  do. ;  SwitmrhuKl,  5s  7d  do. ;  Belgium,. 
6e  do. ;  Austria,  8s  do. ;  Saxony,  28  Id. — These  are  the  average 
prices  given  for  adult  male  labourers,  female  labour  being  from  S& 
to  80  per  cent.  less.  Here  is  a  picture  of  foreign  labour  in  1840. 
But,  low  as  these  priees  are,  it  appears  by  a  report  to  Parliament 
in  1841^  that  the  prices  had  fallen  at  least  10  to  12  per  cent.  from. 
.  the  preceding  year.  The  wealtii  of  a  nation  consists  prindpaUy 
in  the  labour  of  its  citiEens ;  and  as  a  general  things'  there  can. 
be  Be  surer  test  ef  national  prosperity  ih^  the  price  that  laboux 
will  command.  Above  all,  we  aire  in  favour  ef  the  protective  sys- 
tem^ beoaose  it  promotes  the  interests  of  tibie  labourers  of  the 
country.  This^  alter  all,  is  the  interest  which  xequires  most  pro- 
tection.- The  poor  man^  the  labourer,  who  has  no  capital  but  his 
ability  to  tcd-^to  such  a  one  a  pioBtration  of  busmess  i9  absolute* 
ruin* 

^^  We  say^  in  conolusioii,  that  Oongress  not  onlv  possesses  the 
power  to  lay  protective  duties,  but  Ibe  good  of  >he  country  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  this  power.    So  thought  the  ^  father  <n  hia. 
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TEB  mOESSITT  OF  AN  AMHISOi^N  «n£?B!ffiBiF«& 
COMING  APPABENI  FOB  THE  SAF £TT   OF  XEE 
:H0MB  Oft  BMTISH  POPtJLATIOSf. 

.WHAT  10  TO  BS  OOMB  WM  TUB  WQ&KiN0  OiilLdUS  7 

Tsrittttent  mMts  toddy,  and  great  thmgs  nnij  dejiMidr  m  Mr  flrat 
jMrooeeBing.  A  change  at  BSSstiy  is  not  an  iaipiyiMUe  evMt. 
"The  fimmen  <»f  tiie  Pirenier  and  tire  poflUnm  of  DeoMu^k  ^MdMr 
it  indeed  hig^  p^bable.  Who  are  to  miooeed  'Hie  preMitHiini  f 
Lord  Derl^  aM  Mp.  Bisneli  ?  Qt«at'iuui  deacAred  aa  iheir  ftme 
is  in  iTBta  of  irovds,  are  ttiey  ^  men  for  ilie  preaent  emergeney  T 
Have  they  a  p(^«^~a  poKoy  that  will  at  once  oemiiiend  taelf  to 
the  maases  of  hatfatoryed  working  nven  in  the  maanfatetai-hig  dh- 
triotB,  now  hit  ad?attced  in  ^en-  second,  and  many  in1i»ir  third 
Tsaor  of  paupmsm  and  parishrelfef,  with  prospects  of  worse  ^e^mi]^ 
better  ?  Mare  Aej  a  jM^ioy  to  benefit  even  ttie  agricriti»al  labiMra, 
and  iceep  them  from  flooding  ont  of  Shigland  and  Scotland  lis  the^ 
are  d(sng  out  of  Ireland  ?  If  they  have,  let  them  deOhm  it ;  rf 
they  have  not  let  them  stand  aside.  In  ttmt  case  they  caad^  goad 
mother  to  the  ifadoor  worken  or  the  entdoer  workcfs,  nor  to  the 
conntry  at  laijge.  They  muj  coaaider  themsehres  bmmd  in  hansr, 
by  pledges  giren  more  than  six  years  mce,  to  ahstain^oBi  fiflis^- 
ing  their  better  jndgment.  If  so,  let  their  conscientioaa  sonqdea 
bereiqyectad ;  bnt  let  Aem  make  way^forawnnc^anhttpillypled^ 
as  (hay  aire.  Sorely  if  sac^  tMa  are  rightly  sosi{t^tf»r  they  wHt 
liefoiiiid. 
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D»)ii«{#eA0,  afid  ibe  «po4teo«hfr9ai  I)6wmi^(*#tr6et  pf  Lcvd  Pal* 
id^^toA  t»  h^Ang  IbtVk^^ii^kawa?'  m  l]ltar»<--4w0e  nimlps  of  Bir* 

nltiMy  tftbolitton  of  ettMb^ab^fifom^iheUwdf  h}po&ec,ab^ 
fiMHif  t^Iitmh  vateg^  then  of  dwreh.  As  for  j^^fage  aoad  royalqr, 
0ach  as  they  are,  treat  them  according  to  oiiCTiliMtaBeefl — md  one 
jiaLj'}fo  liade  tts  bafifltosd  as  tbe  o&er.  Before  all  other  yeUs, 
iK^bV^,  let  Ih^re  be  a  great  esetension  of  the  foanofaise,  if  tbZat  *be 
ihoii]^  ^eokapaliMe  ^rUh  the  supremacj  of  the  powers  that  really 
bayimd  itde  thcte  that  4idy  seem  to  he ;  otherwise  a  smaller  exten- 
sion 'of  the  franohise;  hut  in  either  cane  an  extension  specially 
direeted  against  ^Mresent  landed  interests— an  extenmon  professedly 
liberating  the  p^ple,  bat  in  reahty  binding  them  with  tighter  and 
mo^'sabffie  cha^« 

Beferiki',  extcfiisidn  of  the  franchise,  &;c.,  &c.,  oaptiyating  phrases, 
btit  impotent  to  proclure  the  big  loaf  which  Free  Trade  promised  to 
gety  b«t  dGiffled  m  g^ttmg.  Yet  they  will  be  listened  to  agm,  if 
real  benefits  are  not  offered  to  the  people  in  their  stead. 

^SbJaaka  to  Fifee  Trade,  dd  Tor^m,  or  eren  old  Conservatism,  is 
now  impossible.  Trae  Conseryatemmi^  ontbid  Badicalism — ^mnst 
oAr  to  honest  indodtiy  .palpable  benefits  instead  of  plausible  but 
IjbgxpromiBesv 

WoiBk  hte  %niie  Gonservatiye  statesmanship  got  to  ofler  to  the 

ilwlniMin  who  are  wflling  to  work  ?    One  uiins-^which  is  worth 

teniiaMeall  the  Bestrums  that  Radicalism  ever  nas  offered  or  can 

offer,  tieito  they  all-realued  and  made  the  law  of  the  land— viz., 

the  opening  of  tiie  British  colonies  as  fields  of  all  kinds  of  honest 

indnsW.    And  that  is  the  sole  policy  by  which  tlie  workmen,  agii* 

cultural  and  manufaotoring,  can  be  peaceably  elevated  fiK>m  their 

present  notorioody  downto^dden  state.    Radical  statesmen  won't 

offer  that.    They  can't.    It  goes  against  th^  Confesnon  of  Faith 

in  what  has  been  called  '^  the  gospel  of  enlightened  selfishness." 

It  would  make  what  they  call  their  hands  refdly  free,  which  is  the 

yer^  last  thing  tiiey  would  like  to  see.  Ay,  but  will  it  not  make  the 

agricultural  w<Mrknian  really  free  too  7    And  how  will  landlords  and 

fanners  like  that  ?  It  will  make  these  woricmenfiree  too,  and  s<»ne— 

let  «s  hope  not  all,  or  even  a  mf^ority-— of  the  landknrds  and  fiv- 

xners  may  think  such  liberty  excessive,  and  quietly  argue  that  it  is 

not  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  working  people  tliemselves ; — as 

Hte  masters,  mannfaotarers,  and  tlie  merchants,  and  the  baflkers, 

.and  moneyed  men,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  toge&er  with  all  their  organs 

^f  the  press,  will  loudly  and  fiercely  argue  tibiat  it  would  ruin  the 
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poor  operativeB,  whom  tbey  haye  jHtied  80  mnch  and  praised  so 
much  for  fheir  noble  patience,  and  consoled  so  much  with  hopes  of 
the  good  times  coming.  Coming ! — ^these  have  been  coming  anj 
time  these  two  years — and  jet  are  they  not  as  fisur  off  as  they.; 
seemed  two  years  ago  ? — nay,  &riher,  for  is  it  not  now  nothing, 
but  Snrat !  Surat !  Surat ! — ^nothing  but  the  detested  Snrat ! — and  not 
enongh  of  that  for  the  operatives  to  work  at  and  preyent  sinking, 
themselves  deeper  in  debt  ? 

BUT  IS  NOT  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
REALLY  OPEN  BOTH  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKMEN  ?  If  not,  where  istheobstecle?  The  obs- 
tacle has  always  had  a  fine  name ;  formerly  it  was  called  Protection,, 
now  it  is  called  Free  Trade ;  but  under  the  former  name  it  was, 
and  under  the  present  name  it  is,  a  strmgent  monopdy*    And  it 
was  to  strengthen  this  monopoly,  to  extend  and  entail  the  diyoroe- 
ment  of  manufactures  from  agriculture  in  the  colomes^  and  to  render  - 
more  sure  and  expeditious  the  transference  of  land  in  British  from  the 
territorial  classes  to  the  moneyed  and  manufiicturing  millionaires,  that: 
the  permanent  and  universad-peace-insuring  and  tiie  big-loaf-procu- 
ring policy  of  Free  Trade  was  invented,  to  bring  upon  the  operativeg . 
and  the  people  at  large  the  strong  delusion  in  which  they  believe, 
and  under  which  they,  in  two  senses,  He. 

In  conclusion  for  the  present^  Oofhservatian  in  JEnglandy  to^ 
9uoceed  to  place  and  hold  it^  need%  to  encourage  ConMervatitm  in  (he 
eolonieSy — needs  to  encourage  the  mariage  of  agriculture  mtk 
mamufactures  there — which  can  be  done  only  in  one  wa$f — the  aoof 
by  which  atone  such  marriage  has  anywhere  been  consummated— 
viz.y  by  protection  to  manufactures — colonial  protection.  And  ihaty 
to  be  effective^  must  be  large. 
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B»i,AHATio«  Of  ABBBBTiAnova,  BTO.|  uflip  HI  Inobx  :  In.  hdroductory ;  Sp. 
4mm4;  App.  JypMdix,  lb%  niimb^n  in  biM)k«t8  refer  either  to  the  articlea 
from  the  BamOi&n  Speetat&Tj  or  the  Appenaicee.    It  will  be  obferred  Uutt  the 

title  after  the  name  of  an  author,  and  which  appears  in  Ilaltc8|  ii  the  name  of 
the  book  whence  the  quotation  or  information  is  deriyed. 


"  A.  A.  B  »— See  «  Britiih  Ameriean  Mag^giM."  384. 

Addsblt,  Right  Hon.,  0.  B.,  M.  P.,  on  the  Relations  of  Canada  with  England 
and  the  United  States,  by  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Premier  of  Nora  Sootlft-^ 
Letter  to.    (App.  VII),  p.  884. 

Addrbss  of  LeglslatiTe  Assembly  of  Canada  to  the  Qneen,  May  1846.— Bngliib 
Free  Trade,  only  freedom  to  Foreign  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  untaxed 
in  the  markets  of  the  highly-taxed  EnglislmiaD,  but  not  freedom  to  tba 
latter  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  market  of  the  same  fonigner.— The  Colonial 
connection  now  endangered  by  the  same  supercilious  ignorance  and  deter- 
mined adherence  to  unpractical  as  well  as  unpatriotic  theories  of  British- 
Statesmen  which  formerly  lost  the  old  colonies.— Statement  of  what  is 
required  to  preyent  the  Canadian  farmer  being  deeply  injured.— If  this  can. 
be  achieyed,  of  in  other  words  the  direful  efieots  of  Engish  Free  Trade  legis« 
lation  ayerted,  by  any  mode  less  objectionable  than  by  an.  American 
ZoUyerein,  so  much  the  better. — T%e  Globe  vernu  the  Canadian  Farmer, 
(Xni),  179. 
— — -  of  the  Metropolitan  Trades'  Delegates  to  their  fellow-eountiymeni 
on  the  interests  and  present  position  of  the  Laliburing  classes  of  the. 
Smpbe.    App.  (I)  p.  287. 

■  ■  of  Ool.  Baohanan  on  giying  np  the  command  of  the  13th  Batt  Volun- 
teer MUitia.— M/tlia  BrwMfre^  (App.  VI),  p.  868. 
■   ■        of  Col.  Buchanan  on  transmitting  to  Ooyvrnment  his  reeignation  a* 
aboye.p~iW.  (VI),  p.  880. 
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jMoovhTuwM  ow  on*  giMt  iiDtettiL  D«iiiinQi«llo]i  by  Mr«  Baduaan  of  tin 
foreign  trade  beiog  the  only  intereet  legUlated  for  bj  Ingland,  althongli 
the  important  export  trade  pat  together  don't  ezoeed  10  per  cent,  of  the 
bosineM  transacted  bj  a  conntry'i  monej  !n  regnlation^  9p.  r#rOfilo,  18. 

^^<  A  LnrnpooL  Mimhast.''— -Letter  to  Lwtrpool  Standard^  (which  see),  p.  201. 

AionioAVy  An,  ZoUrerein,  the  intereat  of  the  Kmphfe.  ap.  Ibroato,  U. 

AioniOAM  paper.    Home  mannfitotarea  on  the  increase.    (App.  T.)  p.  S65. 

AnnDLiTzov— A  plea  agaln8t,-44^ter  frdm  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Toronto  GAdK^ 

<' AvvAv  OfrMTper."— Necessitj  for  an  American  ZollTereln  becoming  apparent 
for  the  safbty  of  the  home  or  British  population,  620.  Principle  of  the 
American  ZoUverein,  199. 

AnvoETs,  H.    Speech  at  Manchester  in  repij  to  Mr.  Gait     (App.  Y),  p.  862. 

^•aoeiATiov  for  the  promotion  of  Canadian  indostrj— recommends  abolition 
of  daty  on  tea,  b6flbe/Aiid  ifnch  dthor  a^ttcfos  wr  the  ^TTnilMlflttilN  attikm. 
fcctnreirs  ei^Oy  dilty  free,  'itM  <til6 -gfiiitia  Mnette  on  the  dntUs  of 
= Ifsatoai  aafbhaadtte, ^wttchqi^nia  doM  aoH  pffoAiiMW  wapajiffttre^— 
neOMefertaatls  Cmuidim Fanmr (lY),  130.  Bfport, (App.  IX)| p. 488. 
Poat«latos,iW,p.486.  PeUtion,  iM^p.  487.  Proposed  alterations  in  dn 
pvtient  tariff,  IM,  p.  480.  Proceedings  of  Obmmitie«|  iKrf,  p.  483.  Inter- 
Tiow  with  Inspector  Genend,  Ibid.  p.  484. 

ATKHraov.— Bemarks  vpon  African  slaTery.    (App.  Ill),  p.  858. 

Bit  of  Tanis— Emancipation  6f  iUktm,  udd  noUe  -IhotttM  Tor  it.  (AfTp.  HQ, 
p.  2«2. 

9KM»*^4liseriM  6f  ibs  Bdlrlish  Labouring  classes.— VTobct  omoag  the  Poor  of 
Qrtat  Britain^  In.  Retnarki^  77. 

^aJMitf  '^ookpr  tho  iliMhagt,*'«-«Twin  subject  of— Mon^  «nd  Labour,  183. 
OOHt^ttti  of,  (App.  X),  p. 

'<^)h^^H:tfM<fi^aniya8rdiiM,'*-^AvticIeby  <<A.  A.B."  On  Reoi^ciiy  Treaty 
i^yfc^ed.  Hon.  Mr.  Btichamln  wtMtld  vetUe  the  BMpfddkj  difieidfy, 
p.  234 

^lUD  OF  ^BlM,  Vontreal.  M^Uorlal  MbnUtled  totlM  body  by  ira  OoaM,  Bsq., 
bn  lEtecflp^ocity  Treaty  atid  0<teteerclarTJtfloii  wttlrth'e  tJiOtod  Slatasip.  426. 

'SoaToji  **  TravetUr}'  the  jf  reateist  itayiltei^y  of 'the  age/among  IhtfoiMftii  Ttftan- 
ciers,  is  the  drain  of  sllTerffomBnTope  to  Asia,  iand  the'disap|waMtece  of 
gold  from  Pratiiie  and  ftngtatid— the  nftiteU  todifoqd^ttcek  iMVia  yet 
to  be  realised.    (App.  X.)  p.  803. 

SouoHiTTB,  R.  8.  M.  RcFenne  derived  by  Canada  from  impOf tkUoiis 'lh>m 
Uh!t«d  BtiCtes  slndb  ibo  MttaMltflimMit  6i  Bae^irMitjy^  Traaty,  p.  416. 

iM6%ir,  don.  OnOMt,  M.'P^^PataTchhnection'WMi  the  IAt^onUd-b<$l46n^»OT* 
ermaent,  4>.  Toronto,  15.  Letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  TitfoittoGMw  denying 
•  the  licensation  of  the  Otobsr^  to  his  faathiir  JaammaMm  fMelMlies,  85. . 
Articles  from  Ba$MUim  BpmUkr  in.  M|>ly  to  U8«tMcillfe^^  Mr. BaobMiaa 
in 'the  49Me.  See  "  7Ae  QMo  vorntttU  CmuuUan  JRormtK,''  116.  Latter 
of  Mr.  Sheppard  reUliating  upon  Mr.  Brown  for  attacks  .in  the  Globe^ 
.p.  218.    QnoUtion  from  Juniui  appUed  to,  217. 
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BowBQio,  8ir  Jo])p,  LLJ).    Gi^  of  tlie  Da«ca  WBavers  of  India.    8p«ech  l» 
Hoas^  of  G^n^oiis.    (App.  tX.)  466. 

BOQSJkviH  Bnucj  li.P>  Bpawh  4elhrwed  at  Toronto,  9.  Itat«wil  iaprorf- 
menta  of  the  oomttrj',  9.  Oar  laaapablo  Gk>Teniai«iit,  1(K  A  ProTincial 
Polfcf  wanted  for  Canada^  12.  Mn  Brown's  filial  cannaetioa  with 
llaedonald-Dorion  Goremment,  15»  Inglfsh.  Fvee  IVi^.  sotw^rsire  of 
Bmpire,  Itw  AgriDnM«ie.aittoiu».greMte^rMt»r--T|i».BA(^M«i^ 
18j  Aft  Amarlean  2telltere2«'theiatenit8o(kil^iImptr%  IS..  Tj^a^Orita-^ 
ir1iaand-wfcalantha9v>lw  liatte»a4iMWliiiJ>»'Bawm^«iH.<*,A  plaa 
agiAoat  AnnaialMm^'*  S9..  Inlrodwstorj  MQNaika.eiq9U1qatw7.11f  Ma  politi- 
epa  oirfsiottf,  «».  tha.  MMdy)  for^  BrMUi  ti«»  tefia*^  ptMaM  at  the 
»na.TMde.aMk>-*nhaCMoBiia»Mlbe.aaTadHtoMtaip.  JRfM^Tnide and 
ealiMhrthmmipaim^  M.  JbyiarH  8Qi  MoIAq  bj^  <<  A  hamagnarket  for 
aar.VanMr-tha  haai  Badpaoaiig^''  4^.  Tlia  ap^ilaai  4f-aiMaang  the 
nwiaataiial#:of  A  aonatm;,  JW.,  %h  Paxvonal  aaplaMtta.  <if  .^  politi- 
aal  earoaf^Ai,  Bmairfc^  M^ip».  Spaaofk  tn.  l|M(l.damB>i9«  Peel'a 
Qonrflai  of .tiuM  74V»v«nd^  fionfanMiMe,  iia«  BitAl'PC  1MI%  mmj  law 
a  aa»iae)a.  viAU4i<m..oCiUA>pabalole  of  ^w$,  ohaap^  and  aeUljig  dear. 
IftidL,  ItMk  aei!Tloe0.<m  the.,Gleicg7  ReMrrreft^ftiao^  109«  Hja,  miasion 
•iaoB  Jkha.sel^alUaft,  UOU  Ylawa  on  BeptMantatian.bx  p^nlation,  111. 
Oa  Batfiih  Btee  Tiada,  119.  On  the  llonarahiaal  ^piattion,  114.  On 
Solntiiin  of  Slamxir,  116w  On  llttitia  otganiaatiofi^  iM.»  117.  "The 
Globe  v^raop  the.  Oanadlaa  fanner,'^  a  aeita  of  actiolea  wbiah  originally 

AnnoLB  I.— Hon.  George  Brown,  **  the  accaser  of  the  brethren,"  not  in  realitj 
a  Reformer,  bnt  a  Jndos  in  the  people's  ranks,  and  professional  political 
incendiary^  who  has  made  his  tiring  bj  inciting  one  section  of  the  Proyinoe 
against  the, other,  and  creed  against  creed. — The  interests  of  the  Oanadian 
iirmer,  not  so  dear  to  Brown  as  the  faroar  of  men  of  power  in  England.— 
His  late  rennnciations  of  political  principle  too  notorioas  to  require  par- 
ticular notice  here;  bnt  when  he  grasps  the  throat  of  the  Prorince'a 
material  interest,  we  cannot  arold  the  death  stmggle.— England  admitted- 
ly bad  no  refbrenee  to  the  Colonies  in  her  le^slatien  in  1846,  in  regard  ta 
her  tariff ;  bnt  Mr.  Brown  insists  that  Canada  should  hare  reflnence  to 
England  and  her  tariff.— The  hopeless  position  of  banada,  in  which  Canada 
was  left  by  England  befbre  she  got  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  des<^ibed  In  the  words  of  the  then  Goremor  General  Lord  Blgin^-> 
His  teicellency  admits  that  before  theBecfprocfty  Treaty,  the  Ibrmer  of  the 
tTnited  States  got  twenty-flra  per  cent,  more  for  his  grain  than  the  OanadiaA 
fktfmer,  118.     * 
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<ABnoMn.— Mr.  Blrown^-ia  lilt  lgiionae»««t  the  hoftkm  teak  of  pcorlBg 
Free  TnUto  to  be  pAtitotle.— Mr.  Baohuaii  «n4tnlttadi  bj  Oanad*  the 
Und  of  OMMda,  or  otbenrlee  the  &m«n  of  0«wda.-4f]MraUe  ivblerfbge 
of  Mr.  Brown  in  crying  "  Torf*  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  at  the  same  time 
intlnnatlng  thftt  he  has  aaammtioniit  diilojal^-«the  Tories  being  in  all 
time  past,  as  they  will  be  in  aU  time  to  come  pmr  txttUmet  the  iiqpalists 
of  Oanada.— The  speech  of  Mr.  Hinck's,  when  Finuioe  Mteiater  in  1862, 
showing  that  it  was  admitted  t^U  if  England  had  adopted  another 
oonrse  in  18ie,  Beciprocitj  might  hare  been  obtained  from  the  United 
States  as  a  right,  or  in  otlier  woids  as  a  eondHion  of  the  Free  Trade 
granted  bj  the  Empire  to  them,  120. 

JUnoLi  ni.^-Adam  Smitii  qnoted  against  George  Biown  and  his  Mends  the 
Bogliflh  Free  Traders,  to  shew  that  they  riolate  the  most  saored  rights  of 
mankind  by  their  stnpld  dogmas.—- Brown  shown  to  be  deoelting  the  peo- 
ple In  his  praising  Engilsh  Free  Trade  as  the  fkther  of  the  Heeiprocity 
Treaty,  thongh  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  latter  was  only  an  im- 
proTisloned  palliation  to  the  clronmstanees  of  the  Oanadlatt  flumer  which 
7 rerented  the  crop  of  his  disloyalty,  which  English  Free  Trade  most  hare 
necessarily  occasioned. — Mr.  Hincks  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  thatprac- 
tically,  he  was  the  best  loyalist  in  Canada,  who  determined  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Oanada  should  hare  nothing  to  enry  in  those  of  the  tTnlted  Btates.-* 
The  Tiews  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  English  Free  Trade  coadjutors  in  fliTOur  of 
a  new  country  exporting  its  raw  material,  and  adopting  direct  taxation, 
*  not  only  utterly  impracticable,  but  positively  flircieal.«*Tarrantou  and 
•more  modem  authorities  quoted.*— Self^Oorernment,  called  Besponsible 
Ooremment ;  including  the  power  to  legislate  on  its  own  trade,  granted 
to  Oanada  in  1841,  at  the  Union,  long  before  tiie  Free  Trade  era,  so  that 
Mr.  Brown  is  untruthful  in  his  assertion  that  Canada  got  Self-QoTemment 
as  a  set-oir  against  Free  Trade,  although  this  assertion  alone  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  English  Free  Trade  required  a  setpOfll—England's  unaltera- 
ble determination  to  centralise  all  manufactures  in  the  mother  country  the 
-cause  of  the  loss  of  the  old  Colonies.-*In  the  fhce  of  all  history, 
past  and  present  experience,  Mr.  Brown's  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  Us 
readers  is,  that  they  will  belicTe  the  contrary,  which  is  tantamount  to 
taking  for  granted  that  they  will  belieTe  anything  which  he  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  assert|  123. 

JkwncLM  lY.— The  exposure  of  the  selfishness  and  want  of  patriotism  of  the 
Free  Traders,  by  Hon.  Horace  Greely,  than  whom  no  man  has  greater  prac- 
tical experience  in  America.— Mr.  Brown  is  referred  to  Mr.  Greely  the 
American,  and  to  Sergeant  Byles,  the  admirable  English  writer  on  Social 
Science,  for  eridence  that  his  Free  Trade  fallacies  hare  been  refuted  OT«r 
and  OTer  again.— Prof.  Senior  (whom  Mr.  Brown  had  quoted)  shown  to 
be  not  in  his  farour.— -The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  In- 
dustry shown  to  be  patriotic,  and  to  desire  the  abolition  of  the  Cnstoma 
Duties  on  erery  article  which  Canada  can  grow  or  manufacture— tbe 
Association  haring  for  its  doable  olyect  to  enable  tim  labourer  in  Canad* 
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'to  lire  M  cheapi7  as  IIm  IftlMQXoi!  in  the.UnitoiLStetei,  and  protect  him 
Agftinat  the  imdiw  compei&tion  of  the  degraded  Iftboor  of  Borope.—MiC 
Brown  natandly  a  tTjnttt  if  not  a  Tiory,  and  onl/  b/  aooideat  a  Liberal. 

JiinoLB  y.-*-]fr.  Bnchanaflfft  rhm  that  an  AiMricatt  Zi^lfesQln  would  not  onlj 
Beoore  but  aggrandise*  the  British  BaqtiiOi  and  be  of  inoalftnlable  benefit  to 
the  working  olaeies  in 'England,>  Ireland,  and  SeotlaiuL— *To'pre8erTe  the 
Bmpire,  Britain  must  yield  the  selfish  prinoipU  of  eentraliaation  of  manu- 
factores.-- Oanada  mast  not  be  riewed  as  a  third, par^,  bnt  as  a  partj  of 
BngUmd,  with  peenliar  adraotaffss  in  its  power  which  are  not  open  to  the 
mother  conntr/,  bat  which  are  open  to  the  capital  and  working  classes  of 
Britain,  if  thej  wiU  remove  to  CanadAy  which  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  England 
in  ▲marica.r-'Canada.  cannot, remain  connected  with  England  If  coerced 
«Qd  treated  aa  a  Oolonj,  and  not  allowed  to  dictate  on  the  subject  of  its 
material  interests  as  an  independent  coantrj. — The  reason  whj  Lord 
■.Elgin  found  prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Lumber,  &c.,  25  per  cent,  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada,  is  that  the  United  States  have  a  large  manu- 
iac taring  population.— There  can  be  no  industrial  independence  in  Canada 
without  such  a  demand  for  farm  produce  as  will  make  rotation  of  crops 
possible. — The  necessity  of  a  ZollTerein  arising  from  the  obrious  fact  that 
Canada  gets  Free  Trade  from  the  United  States,  unless  the  same  tariflf  against 
Europe  is  levied  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  well  as  at  Portland,  Boston, 
and  New  York.— Mr.  Buchanan  on|,y  desires  to  help  in  getting  clearly 
anderstood  the  position  in  which  England's  precipitate  adoption  of  one- 
sided Free  Trade  has  left  Canadc^— he  considers  that  he  can  do  this  without 
suspicion,  seeing  that  it  is  well  known  that  he,  his  sons,  and  all  whom  he 
could  influence,  would  uphold  the. British  Government,  be  it  right  or  be  it 
wrong,  133. 

tAnnoLi  YI.*— Mr.  Bnchanan  qaotes  the  authority,  upon  which  Mr.  Brown 
ignorantly  relies.-^Adam .  Smith,  to  show  the  insignificance  of  foreign 
trade  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  a  people,  in  comparison  with  home 
trade ;  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  a  country  not  exceeding  together 
ten  per  cent,  of  its  transactions,  although  these  alone  are  conridered  worthy 
of  attention  by  Adam. Smith's  pretended  fbllowers;  while  the  ninety 
per  cent,  or  nine  tenths  of  the  conntry's  transactions,  (commonly  called 
the  Home  Trade),  seemed  to  be  beneath  consideration.— Lord  Durham's 
exposure  of  the  Mis^Qovernment,  by  the  British  Gorernment  of  Canada,  or 
more  properly  absence  of  practical  Government,  such  as  Mr.  Brown  now 
proposes. — ^The  process  within  the  ten  years  previous,  by  which  Canada 
was  raised  to  that  comparatively  low  position  which  Lord  Durham  found 
to  compare  so  onfiAVoarably  with  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States.— benjamin  Franklin  andO.  H.  Carey's  descriptions  of  the 
desolating  effects  on  the  old  Colonies  of  that  British  system,  of  which  Mr. 
Brown  is  now  the  advocate  7  138. 

i:AmTiOLB  TIL— The  ministerial  party  more  committed  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  ZoU- 
verehi  views  than  the  Opposition,  as  both  the  Toronto  QMi  and  the  Que- 
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tin  Uaitod  CMilM^  iIm^  Ihe.  litft  a«^A  of  HxlmmPUrrG^tfifm  Brown,. 
Sditor  of  tlie.eipK  «li»  Opandita  Bobfiijjwwrg,  utlBiwhiwif  he  can 
the  ohaneten  of  his  opponents  when  he  esanot  silence  their  argfa^entsw-^ 
Qeoige  Sheppatdy  UlAor  ofiiM  Jfmvns  Ihe^atMnC mm  m^ ^/mtfjf^j 
of  the  weahest  nintatij,  tb»i  an.  organ  WM.e^w  eaUod  on  tosgl^  for.* 
ffis  article  i»  the  Ai%  CM-arf^  in.  19^  iuk4er  the  oaetipii. "  JCr.  firown, 
the  Piee-Tmdeiv  and.  Adrocjato  of  duacfe  TazftUon,  eiMiM  Vr^  Bnrhwnaw 
the  Froteotkttlst  and.Adfocato.or  indfrect  'Dasatian,"  148. 
Aetiolb ym. — ^Honest national  Seononi7 and  trae  poHtiaal'BcAn^i  (sneh ts 
we  had  before  Brown  came  to  Oanada),  consists  not  only  Iftapplyiagr.tiie  peo- 
ple's money  for  their  own  benefit^  bat  in  seonring  the  largest  maskets  for 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  onr  own  people.— 4fr.  Boohaaaals^rhale  pol* 
icy  for  thirty  years  has  been  to  benefit  the  Oanadlan  Hmner,  and  tfarongh 
him  secure  the  well-being  of  all  other  departments  of  ladostiy.-- Lower 
Oanada  a  warning ;  she  ezhansted,  or,  in  other  words,  ssiniiaUy  sold  her 
sol^  by  perpetnal  cropping  of  wheat  at  the  instigation  ofXr*  Brownfs  friends, 
the  British  Political  Economists. — Mr.  Brown,  lUce  his  Bngliah  fkiends,  caies 
nothing  for  the  people  beyond  their  rotes.  He  and  they,  either  tfarongh  the 
stupidity  or  something  worse,  have  been  tin  dishononred  Instraments  of 
establishing  principles  suitable  only  for  the  rxch«-annuitaot8  or  money 
mong^ers — and,  which  hare  caused  the  hopeless  degradation  of  numberless 
poor  fomilies  of  the  Prorince,  whose  only  capital  is  the  labour  of  tonnorow, 
in  preference  to  which  Oold,— the  labour  of  the  past,  the  properly  of  the 
richr^has,  by  the  direful  operation  of  the  law,  been  prefened  as  an  article 
of  export;  seeing  that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  exported  is  just 
a  measure  of  the  labour  of  the  Oanadian  people  wMoh  might  hare  been 
exported,  or  to  speak  more  plainly  of  the  loss  of  employment  to  onr  own 
people.-~The  authority  of  tiw  London  Tim$9  giren  five  thei  fof^mg-— ^ 
Mr.  Buchanan  remarking  simply,  that  .monetae  lefonn  would  sooner  be^ 
carried  if  peoplerwoald  mflect  that  the  incseaffed  rftLna  of  moi^  means 
cheapening  of  IslMor,  and  the  iM0wa8sd.ralna.of  Ubour  aseans  a  oheapen- 
ing  of  money,  147* 

ABTicLn  IX. — Seaman's  Progrea  o/NaHofu,  an  American  work  of  great  ralne^ 
is  quoted  to  shew  that  the  episodes  of  Fi^  Trade,  or  rather  reduced  tariff; 
into  which  American  blockheads,  without  experience,  like  Mr.  fiiown  and 
the  Bnglish  Free  Traders,  hare  periodically  driren  them— *hare  been  the  only 
or  chief  cause  of  misery  in  ihe  United  Btotes.— Seaman's  riew  that  Canada 
is  still  worse.— He  howerer  when  writing  did  not  know  that,  her  patrio- 
tic  legislation  of  185e'59  sared  Oanada.  Upon  the  princi^eo  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  Political  Bconomistg  his  taunt  would  stiU  hare  stood  good  against 
Canada,  with  the  natural  crop  oMs  dlseyalit^'  as  the  conseqnenoe^— A  record 
fW>m  the  Hamilton  Bpte^atvr  of  3(Kh  July,  1858,  of  Mr.  BnohaMus^ancceas^ 
fol  effort  to  secure  legislation,  whose  object  was  to  ksepthe  money  in  tho 
eottatry^-^to  prevaaA  Canada  sendii||^  aS  IrOol^  hidM»  ivood^  attd  otiNTiVaw 
matarials,  for  iddch  m  gota  lazx  small. siisuif  noaey^  and  (getting  back 
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wool  and  cbth,  leather  and  woodenware,  agricoltoral  implementa,  fto.,  fto., 
for  which  the  Province  paid  a  rerj  large  sum'— a  anm,  the  continued  paj<* 
ment  of  which  for  the  mannfoctnre  of  homelf  implements,  wonid  have 
entirely  prevented  us  in  so  short  a  time  recovering  from  the  monetary  dis- 
tress of  the  Province,  which  commenced  in  1867.  See  C.  H.  Carey's 
illustration  of  the  dreadful  experience  in  the  United  States  of  Free  Trade, 
even  when  reciprocal,  152. 

Abticu  X. — ^Kr.  Buchanan  believes  that  foreigners  or  men  with  foreign  into- 
rests,  which  is  the  same  thing,  have  been  allowed  to  nsnrp  the  electoral 
power  of  England  ^  and  he  despises  the  public  men  of  England  who  have 
had  so  little  patriotism  as  to  be  their  tools. — He  has  nothing  in  common 
with  President  Lincoln  or  President  Davis,  bat  as  a  Colonist  he  would 
rather  be  nnder  the  rule  of  either  than  that  of  the  present  English  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  !lCr.  Q-ladstone,  or  nnder  those  men  from  whom  he 
derives  his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  or  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  manure  on  the  land  in  England  costs  as  mnob  as  all  the  goods  exported 
from  that  country,  (See  McQueen's  Statistioal  Work).— Mr.  Brown  overdoing 
his  character  of  the  British  Lion,  as  being  new  to  him.r— Mr.  Qeo.  Shep- 
pard's  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Colonist ^  1859,  being  a  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  and  interests  of  Canada,  158. 

Artiou  XI.— Mr.  Brown  asks  Mr.  Buchanan  to  believe  that  the  farther  Free 
Trade  is  carried  by  Canada  the  more  she  will  prosper,  and  that  Canadasbould 
adopt  a  system  of  direct  taxation— He  also  asserts,  contrary  to  what  must 
be  the  evidence  of  bis  senses,  if  he  has  any,  that  the  Canadian  people- 
should  be  well  contented,  and  most  grateful  for  the  miserable  policy  pursuedl 
towards  them  by  the  mother  country.— And  Mr.  Brown  threatens  that  noth- 
ing but  ruin  will  attend  those  who  dare  tell  the  truth  on  this  subject,  vital 
not  less  to  the  mother  country  than  to  Canada. — ^The  policy  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  English  Free  Traders  would  make  Canada  a  second  Ireland.— » 
History  of  the  happy  and  promising  condition  of  Ireland's  industry  pre- 
vious to  its  legislative  union  with  England,  163. 

Abtiolb  XII — The  thing  miscalled  Free  Trade  in  England,,  carried  bpr  the 
middle  classes,  not  only  without  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes,  but 
in  spite  of  their  opposition.— English  Free  Trade  only  freedom  to  our  peo- 
ple to  purchase  the  labour  of  foreigners,  but  not  freedom  to  us  to  sell  onr 
labour  to  foreigners. — As  in  Ireland,  so  in  England,  the  middle  men  an 
alien  interest,  caring  nothing  for  the  working  class.— Any  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  a  farce  which  has  not  been  preceded,  and  built  upon  the  loyalty 
which  we  owe  to  onr  own  fiunilies,  which  is  loyalty  to  a  government  ante- 
oedent  to  Monarchies  or  Republics. — ^This  great  truth  singularly  forgotten 
by  the  Sheffield  Free  Traders,  who  lately  invoked  Imperial  interference 
into  Canadian  Legislation. — Neither  party  in  Canada  willing  to  admit  the 
well-being  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  or  otherwise  the  employment  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  to  be  the  first  question  in  Canadian  politics. — The  hum- 
bugged Canadian  people  themselves  to  blame  for  this.— The  Cabinet  at 
Washington  declared  to  Lord  Lyons  tha^  their  attention  had  been  oaUed 
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hj  the  Glob€  newspaper  to  the  nnfklnieu  towards  thto*  Americaiis  of  tlw 
new  Canadian  tariff. — ^The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Sheffield,  quotes  the 
Globe  as  its  anthoritj  for  the  fact,  (which  in  trnth  is  not  a  fiict),  that  by 
the  Canadian  tariff  the  United  States  are  favoured  as  compared  to  England. 
Canada  maj  well  look  on  Brown  as  the  man  with  his  throat  cut  would 
look  upon  the  perpetrator  who  could  nnblnshingljr  stop  to  apostrophize  his 
motives. — The  Despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  the  Sheffield  pro- 
test against  Canada  to^  continue  to  have  responsible  govermnent  in  regnd 
to  its  tariff,  161 

Articli  Xin. — A  statement  of  the  advantages  practically'  experienced  under 
the  Grerman  ZoIIverein. — The  organizing  of  labour,  the  problem  of  the 
whole  future  for  all  who  pretend  to  govern  men. — ^Tbe  problem  a  tu 
more  practically  important  one  in  its  solution  than  the  discovery  of  the 
solar  system,  or  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
not  necessary  to  their  providential  operation,  seeing  that  bappHj  they 
were  not  liable  to  be  tampered  with  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  equally 
inexperienced  successors.— To  bo  charged  with  disloyalty  by  a  political 
incendiary,  like  Brown,  savours  of  "Satan  reproving  sin." — ^One  feels  it 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all. — One  feels  himself  in  the  same  humiliating  posi- 
tion as  one  lectured  on  morality,  by  a  person  at  present  drunk,  or  who 
had  never  been  sober.-^Despatoh  of  Earl  Oathcart,  Governor  Oefl^raly  to 
tf  r.  Gladstone,  Colonial  Secretary,  predicting  the  rain  of  the  Canadian 
Fanner  and  the  discontent  of  tlie  Colony  as  the  result  of  English  Free 
Trade. — Corroboration  by  the  legislature  of  CaDada.<-^ngl1fih  Free  Trade 
only  ft-eedom  to  Foreign  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  untaxed  la  the  markets 
of  the  highly- taxed  Bnglismsn,  but  not  fVeedom  to  the  latter  to  sell  his 
labonr  in  the  market  of  tbe  same  foreigner.-— The  Colonial  eoonectlon  now 
endangered  by  the  same  snperciHons  ignorance  and  determined  adherence 
to  unpractical  as  well  as  unpatriotic  theories  of  British  stalesmeB  which 
formerly  lost  the  old  colon {es.-^Stafeement  of  what  is  required  to  prevent 
the  Canadian  farmer  being  deeply  iojured.->-If  this  nan  be  aebieved,  or  in 
other  words,  the  direful  effbcts  of  English  Free  Ttfad«  legislation  averted, 
by  any  mode  less  objeotional^  than  hy  An  Amerioan  ZoUvereln,  so  much 
the  better,  175. 

BtrcRAVAK,  Isaac— (Oonftfiircrf.)— Defended  by  Mr.  Sheppard  in  Daiif  CbZbntif 
against  attacks  of  the  Oiofre,  144.  Artiole  in  €Hobe  coranenting  on  his 
speech  at  Toronto.  Oiohe  verttis  the  Ganaimn  FontMr,  (XI,)  16^  Qnotfr- 
tion  fh>m  Blue  Book  for  the  HusHngt  on  the  loyalty  we  owe  to  our  own 
fttmilies,  /Hrf,  (XII,)  168.  Correspondence  of  th»  Government  of  Canada 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  sabjectof  the  Canadian  Tariff  or  Ca- 
nadian Customs'  Act  moved  for  by  him  In  Legislative  Assembly,  Rid,  169. 
Speech  at  the  dinner  g^iven  at  London  to  the  pioneers  of  Upper  Canada  in 
December,  1863,  p.  185.  Early  experiences,  6^.  London,  1%B.  First  per- 
son OD  either  side  of  Atlantic  to  proclaim  that  a  country^  l^islation 
should  have  in  view  its  working  classes  or  i»odncers  alone,  196*  The  ine- 
eoncilable  tllffiBrenee  between  the  principles  of  ICr.  Bnchansft  aad  those  of 
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)Er>  BMwn,  being  a  letter  fitpm  Ux.  BoehAnaa  to  Hon.  Geo.  Brpwn, 
shewing  the  terms  apon.  which  be  offered  to  rote  for  him  as  Speaker  of 
%he  LegislatiTe  Assembly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter  being  nominated 
to  that  office  by  his  party,  p.  227.  Opinions  on  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  settle  the  difficnlty,  23S.  Speech  af 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  Opinions 
regarding  the  best  mode  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  as  looking  to 
the  ultimate  and  best  interests  of  the  slaves.  (App.  Ill),  p.  262.  Views  on 
the  Monarchical  scheme,  114,  (App.  11),  p.  247.  Tiews  on  present  Battalion 
organisation  i«  Volunteer  Militia  Force,  and  on  the  Volunteer  system 
generally,  116.  Militia  Brochure^  (App.  VI)  369.  Address  on  giving 
up  the  command  of  the  I3th  Battalion  Volunteer  Militia,  Ibid^  p.  369. 
Address  on  transmitting  his  resignation  as  above  to  Government, 
Ibii^  p.  380>.  Biography  of,  birth,  education^  and  early  connection  with 
commerce,  429,  Pioneer  of  the  Trade  of  Upper  Oanada.— State  of  Cana- 
dian PoliUcs  thirty  years  ago,  431.  Clergy  lieserve  Question,  432. 
Suspension  of  Specie  payments  in  1837,434.  His  great  nerve  and  indomit- 
able perseverance,  435.  The  question  of  labour,  or  of  our  own  people's 
employment,  438.  The  questions  of  Labour  and  Money  one  question,  the 
solution  of  the  one  being  the  solution  of  the  other,  44 U  Peel's  Free  Trade 
Policy  of  1846,  444.  Paper  Money,  446.  Justice  and  iigustice  of  to  fixed 
property  and  Labour,  450.  Why  Free  Trade  and  Bullionism  have  not  long 
ago  ruined  England,  454.  Rebellion  of  1837,  466,  A  few  hurried 
remarks  in  conclusion,  457.— ^AstteAe*  of  Celebrated  CoiuuUans,  (App. 
VIII,)  p.  429. 

BuTLnB,Samuel-^notation  illustrating Mr.Brown's  political  position— fiii^i6ra«, 
Sp.  'iWonio,  16.  (  Tke  Globe  vemu  the  Canadian  F^trmer)^  Ibid.,  149.  Illds- 
trating  Ifr.  Brown's  course  in  politics.— Ati,  148. 

Btlbs,  J.  Barnard.— Exposure  of  Sophisms — "  Protected  manvfacturet  are  tick' 
ly»  **  DanU  tax  tke  nation  for  tke  benefit  of  a  producing  class,^  "  Take 
care  of  tke  Contumer^  and  let  ike  Producer  take  tare  ofkimtelfS  SopMtme  of 
Free  Trade.-^ln,  Remarksy^  51.  Protection  of  Irish  mannfaotures  against 
Bttgfakiid,  ibid,  l%o  iStabe  oti^tue  tke  Canadian  Farmer,  (XI,)  165.  Extreme 
difficulty  of  finding  new  employment ;  this  is  the  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  will  be  an  event  not  less  brilliant,  and  flu-  more  important  to  man- 
kind, than  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.— 16^  (ZIII),  p.  176. 

BnorLoBD— Quotations  applied  to  the  Grits.  Works.  Sp,  Toronto,  22.  Ditto 
applied  to  Mr.  Brown,  169. 

Oampbbli.,  Thomas.— Quotation  applied  to  Canadian  people.  Hail  to  tke  Chieft. 

Sp.  London,  188. 
Ganaojl,  a  practical  policy  for,  Sp,  Toronto,  12. 
—  England  and  United  Sutes,  Relations  between.    See  Jtela^fone, 
G  AjupiAi  FiJuOB,  Thi  Gxtonn  verme  the— A  series  of  vttoles  wbloU  cyiginally 

appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator^  in  Jtutna^jf  1864  from 

the  pen  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  118. 
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Camino,  Right  Hoir.  OsoMi.  Description  of  PoliticaT  Beonomiftr,£i(^c»CHukr< 
The  Globe  vertut  the  Cmadian  Farmer^  (YIII),  149. 

Oaut  0.  H.,  Abfloluto  necassitj  of  rarietj  of  occnpatioiis  to  inlt  rarieties  of 
tatte,  ability,  Ac. ;  Manafacturei  create  capltal.^Kecesaitj,  for  tbe  welfiuv 
of  anj  people,  that  ilanufactores  and  Agrioulture  grow  together.-^reaf 
waste  occasioned  by  transportation. — ^Policy,  which  would  make  S'ngland 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  false  for  herself  and  rninons  for  those  that  trust 
entirelj  to  her  for  manofaetares.— Countries  that  hare  done  so  contruted 
with  those  that  hare  been  self-dependent  and  mindfiil  of  home  industry, 
Principlet  of  Social  Science,  hi.  RenuarkifH.  No  country  can  ultimately  pros- 
per through  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  the  industry  of  any  other  coun- 
try .—The  larger  the  profits  of  tfiddlemen,  the  more  wretched  the  condition  of 
those  upon  whom  they  prey,  82.  BffBct  on  Ireland  of  Free  Trade,  83.  The 
British  system  has  for  its  object  a  stoppage  of  circulation  among  the  Colo- 
nists, so  as  to  force  the  export  of  raw  material  to  pay  for  the  importation  of 
manufactures.  The  injurious  eflfbcts  of  this  policy  are  to  be  seen,  CTcn  yet, 
in  the  anxiety  of  the  United  States  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  their  raw 
produce.  Ibid,  JTu  Globe  vertue  the  Canadian  J^mgier,  (VI),  142.  Pros- 
perity simultaneous  with  protection  and  undisturbed  stale  of  the  currenqr. 
Adrersity  simultaneous  with  export  of  raw  material  and  free  importation 
of  manufactures  and  conseqnent  export  of  precious  metals  to  pay  for  these. 
Ibid,  (IX),  155.  Facts  regarding  the  German  ZoUrerein.   Ibid.  (XIII),  lt5, 

Gapps,  Edward,  Price  of  commodities  nnst  be  allowed  to  rise  to  extent  of  taxa* 
tlon,  otherwise  taxes  which  must  be  paid  will  be  paid  by  a  deduction 
from  wages.     Currency  in  a  Nutehell.    M.  Remarke,  102. 

OATHOAaT,  Barl.^Despatch  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  OolonieSi  showing  the  disastrous  effsct  to  be  anticipatad  from 
the  Free  Trade  policy  of  1846,  upon  Canada.  2%s  Globe  vereue  the  Cam" 
dian  Farmer,  (XIII),  177. 

CaUiTI.1,  Thomas.—"  Organising  of  Labour"  the  great  proUem  fos  statfiaincin , 
Ibid.  (XIII),  176. 

CBLnBATiov  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Bmancipation  at  Hamilton,  1859^.  (App« 
III),  p.  257. 

CKAZOfiBS,  Dr.->-A  liberal  politics  Ibnns  no  guarantee  for  a  liberal  political 
economy.    In,  Remarke,  106. 

Cbambbr  of  Commerce  and  MannfiMtnreSi  4o.,  Sheffield.  Letter  to  the  Sacve- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  remonstrating  against  the  Canadian  laiifi^ 
as  encouraging  Oanadian  Manufactures  at  the  expense  of  the  Sngliah 
exporting  manuAicturer,  kc.  The  Globe  vertue  the  Canadian  Farmer^ 
(XII),  p.  171.    Report  of  Mr.  Gait,  upon  their  memorial.  (App.  V),  p.  339. 

f  HAMBiR  of  Commeroe,  Manchester,  Speech  of  Mr.  Gait,  before,  (App.  Y),  p.  354^ 

CHAHBAUD.^Short  definition  of  <'  small  men.''    in.  Remarke,  30. 

Ohbistib,  Hon.  Dayid,  the  great  agriculturist ;  the  Globe  at  one  time  '^^  oo&ireci 
on  the  principle  of  true  and  enlarged  Reciprocity.  The  Globe  verwma  21s 
Canadian  Farmer.    (V.)    p.  136. 
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Cut,  Hon.  Henrj,  Speech  of.— The  amonnt  required  for  the  administration  of 
Gorernment  ahoald  be  raised  exelusiTelj  on  foreign  imports,  and  the  tariff 
BO  a^JQsted  as  to  foster  indnstiy.  A  tariff  for  revenue,  with  discrimina- 
tions for  protection,  40.  Definition  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  the  Free  Trader 
or  Theorist.  /».  IUmark$^  30. 

^^OoLOMUT,  Toronto.''— Defending  Mr.  Buchanan  against  the  attacks  of  the 
OM:  Tke  Olobe  psrmt  t/u  Canadian  Farmer^  (JU\  144.  Protection  the 
trae  policj  for  Canada,    ibid,  (X),  169. 

CoLWHL,  Stephen.  Oold  and  Silver  should  not  be  fixed  in  price ;  bat  be  allow- 
ed to  obej  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  No  country  could  then  -draw 
another  country  of  the  precious  metals,  without  paying  the  price  caused 
by  their  extra  demand. — The  Ways  and  Means  of  Payment^  p.  273. 

OosTBHVios,  Political,  at  Toronto.  Bztracts  from  letters  addressed  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  to,  442. 

OoopiB,  Feunimore,  A  Monarchy  surrounded  by  Republican  Institutions,  (App. 
II),  p.  247. 

OoTTON,  consumed  in  United  States  and  its  value,  amount  o^  45. 

DiDiOATiev— To  the  leaders  of  the  forthcoming  party  of  order^  8. 

^'DiTBoiT,  TribuneJ*  Article  in  ikvor  of  Reciprocity  Treaty.  (App.  Ill), 
p.  291. 

DjWitt,  Jacob.— Letter  to  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Home  Industry. — 
Who  pays  the  duties  levied  by  the  tariff? — A  tariff  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  a  foreign  monopoly  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer. — ^Advantage 
of  producer  and  consumer  being  near  each  other.^The  facility  of  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  payment  makes  an  article  cheap  to  the  consumer.— In 
case  of  home  competition,  the  foreigner  must  pay  the  duties,  and  all  other 
expenses  of  freight  and  transportation,  out  of  profits,  for  the  competi- 
tion prevents  liis  adding  those  to  price.— Without  this  home  -competition, 
ihe  consumer  is  left  dependent  on  the  importer,  who  may  charge  what  he 
pleases,  adding  freight,  ^c— Canada  obtained  a  better  market  for  her  pro- 
duce by  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  just  because  they  have  a 
manufacturing  popnlation,  which  she  has  not. — The  consumer  pays  duticg 
which  are  levied  on  such  articles  jm  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  such  as 
lea,  coffee,  Ac— If  duties  must  be  levied  on  these  necessaries  they  should 
Im  ad  ro/orem,  so  that  the  burden  may  fall  more  juatly. — Employment  to 
our  own  people  the  great  object— The  immigrant  cannot  all  at  once 
entirely  change  his  mode  of  life ;  and  if  he  cannot  find  his  accustomed 
•occupation  in  Canada,  he  will  leave  It. — TXew  England  turns  every  stream 
to  account.- The  net  profit  of  one  water-wheel  equal  to  the  net  profit 
of  fifty  well  cultivated  fhrms,  besides  giv'ing  tenfold  employment  and 
'encouraging  wealth  and  populafion  to  its  neighbourhood.— Disgrace  that 
Oanada  should  allow  its  glorious  natural  advantages  to  run  to  waste.— 
The  poor  lands  of  New  England  are  worth  more  than  the  rich  Canadian 
«Qn£s.-*Tarlff  the  means  of  placii^  producer  and  consumer  near  each  ether 
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— great  mutnaT  benefit. — Let  Canada  provide  for  Tier  agrlenltnrfsts  ft  fiome^ 
in  addition  to  a  foreign  market,  by  eneoaraging  manafiictares. — All  classes 
and  interests  would  benefit  bj  snc^  a  l>olicy,  even  the  annuitant. — Better 
make  monej  than  borrow.— Adradtage  to  the  importer  that  GTanada  shoolcl 
keep  all  she  can  at  home,  for  the  ultimate  limit  to  bis  trade  most  be  the 
ability  of  his  customer  to  pay.— That  ttatkw  is  tbe  richest  that  efaerisiieft 
most  carefully  its  borne  Industry,  and  that  the  poorest  that  depends  on  the 
industry  of  the  foreig^r.    (App.  IV),  p.  9fW. 

Drydsk  Jobn.—Descriptlon  of  Bnglish  HiHtia,  in  time  of  Jenss  U.  Workg, 
(App  VII),  p.  411. 

DujvcAV,  Jonathan.  The  unwillingness  6f  the  public  to  adopt  the  seientifie 
diseoTeries  Ac,  of  contemporaneous  philosophers.  Tendency  of  the  legis* 
latfoA  of  SHr  Robert  Feel  and  Lend  OTersloAe.->*Tbto«gh  the  prirtlegis 
granted  to  the  money-power  of  extorting  usury — industry  is  robbed  of  Ita 
Just  reward^  and  undat  influence  accorded  to  pririlege.  PeeVs  fiUIacy,  io 
his  justification  of  usury,  in  comparing  money  to  commedities.~Hi8  fidse 
assumption  that  the  supply  of  money  would  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
in  the  fiice  of  a  law  which  compels'  the  supply  to  contract  just  in  propoi^ 
portion  as  tbedemmid  beeomee  nrgSBt.  BullisB,  when  eoiDad4Bto  aoam!,. 
ceases  to  be  simply  a  commodity.  PeeFs  Bill  compared  to  a  law  which 
would  decree  that  so  much  gas,  and  ao  more,  should  be  consumed  from 
thenceforth,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  future  and  growing  wants  of  the 
community — a  law  which  would  only  limit  the  quantity  supplied,  but  not 
the  usurious  price  charged  for  it.  The  necessity  for  an  internal  currency* 
The  Gold  and  Silver,  in  which  foreign  debts  are  liquidated,  most  be  allow- 
ed to  rise  and  foil  to  the  market  price— must  be  viewed  as  Bullion  (as  the 
foreigner  views  it)  and  not  as  money.  The  anotnaly  of  the  laborer  being 
left  unbentfitted  by  the  produce  of  hia  own  industry.  Glashing  of  the 
teachings  of  Political  Economy  with  true  social  science.  Hon,  as  a  tnuftee, 
accountable  to  the  Creator,  for  tiie  usuf^ct  of  the  Baxtfa— this  opposes  the 
system  which  only  considers  the  consumer  irrespective  of  the  producer— 
the  system  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  over-population,  when  m31ion» 
of  redeemable  acres  are  lying  unoccupied  and  sterile— the  contradictory 
doctrine  of  over-produetion,  When  millions  are  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life— that  money  is  redundant  when  millions  of  pockets  are 
penniless. — The  science  of  society  denies  these  dogmas.  ProduetSoa  and 
consumption,  apart  from  vicious  legislation,  would  undontcdly  keep  paoe 
with  each  other.— /n.  Rimarkif^l, 

Dq»bam  Lord. — Advancement  of  the  United  States  contrasted  with  the  bade- 
ward  state  of  things  on  the  Canadian  ude  of  the  line.  The  CUobt  sermt 
tU  Canadian  Fanner ^  (VI),  140. 

"  EooHOMiST,  London.'*  Reply  to.  Protection  by  whatever  means,  at  whatever 
oost,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  Letter  of  Mr. 
Qamble.  In.  Remarks,  104.  Unpopularity  of  Free  Trade.— In  France  the 
Liberals  make  common  cause  with  the  Protectionists. — ^English  paper- 
makers  complaiu  that  the  reduced  duty  is  not  a  fair  equivaleot  for  thfr 
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tHHtoe  dmtjr  on  p^Ftrj  b«l  «bavA.al),:tbwe  U  the  dillcQlj^  of  obtatninf  the 
fw  viMwiM  At  fair  rAtaB.-<-7h9  6<vi»iBier  ahoald  not  aiiiliBr  because  tbe 
t^gltshipr^daoer  eMMU»t  JECMrk  on  tbe  same  ttms  as  the  fbceigner.— The 
giand  olbje^t  lof  indnftrj  is  the.  benefit  of  the  oon^umer.  (App.  Ill),  p.  296. 
''flnminiOH  ^fl«pi•w.''— ^9faiiaisef  pollef  taaght  by  A^dam  Snuih prodneed  no 

«ibot  on  Mr.  Pitt.    /«.  JtanofOw,  lOY. 
VL«nr,  Batl  of. — Speech  at  London,  0.  W.,  on  Reefproeltj  Treaty.    J%e  Gloh€ 
versus  the  Canadian  tyxriMr^  p.  (I),  119.    Memorial  fttbmitted  to  Board  of 
Trade,  Montreal,  4116. 
BifUOTT,  Ebenezer.^-Free  Trade  carried  by  the  Middle  Olasaes,  and  in  spite  of 

the  opposition  of  the  working  classes.  In,  Renkarks,  p.  107,  p.  16T. 
BzpoBTs  of  speeie  and  goods,  into  and  fcom  the  United  States,  from  1847  to 

1857:  Impoffts  and,^36. 
--*•---  and  Imports  of  OMada  for  1646,  I857,;iaw,  1859,  p.  88. 
— -.  of  Manufactures  from  United  Sutes  to  Oanada,  in  1868-9.  (App.  Ill), 
p.  585. 
■■■       from  the  United  State*  to  British  AmeHoa  in  1963-8,  (App-  III),  p  291. 
BzpoSTaD  from  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  80th  /nne,  1868.    Mannfac- 

tnred  Articles,  46. 
Rhwobov,  Mr.-^peeofa  at  Maaoheeier,  in  zeply  to  Mr.  Gait.  (App.  V ),  p.  366. 
BiBBU,  Hon.  Adam.— Oharaeter  borne  by  the  coloured  population  In  Jamaica, 

from  personal  obserration.  (App.  Ill),  p.  260. 

FuRonna  of  Saltonn.-*Tme  patriotism,  (App.  Ill),  p.  868. 

Pnajmiii,  Benjanrin.— IHte-Hlteet,  npon  the^Talne  of  land,  of  the  establishment 

of  manufactories.— The  natlon^s  interest  to  enoonrage  home,  in  preference 

to  foreign,  Indnstiyv-^iseoniagemant  to  home  indnstry  the  true  cause  of 

the  Anieriean  BieTolntion.^Ti<  OMeveram  Ms  CamtdimFanur,  (YI)  142. 

Wwm  Tradi,  Bnglish,  sobrersiTe  of  Smpire.  ^  Ibroalo,  1 7.   The  0M4  quoted 

on— 7A£  Olobe  venue  the  Cwadum  Fktmer,  (III),  114,  126,  127. 
-^—  policy  of  1846  disastrous  to  Oanada.— Despatch  from  JBarl  Qatheart  to 

Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  177. 
— —  in  money,  the  only  Free  Trade  we  want.   p.  200. 
G^T,  Hon.  A.  T.—rBelations  of  Oanada  with  Bngli^d  and  the  United  States. 
Canada  from  1849  to  1859,  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in   1860. 
Responsible  Goremment,  307,    308.     Brief  rieume  of  the    ten    years 
legislation,  from  1849  to   1859.     State    of  Oanada  at  and  after  the 
Union,  308.    Legislature  of  Canada, ^Election  Law,— Legislattre  Coun- 
cil—Seat   of    QorernrnQnt   Question,    310.      Mnnielpal    Orgattisatioa, 
Municipal  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  311.    Bdneatlonal  system  of  Upper 
Canada,  312,  Of  Lower  Canada,  313.    The  Universities  of  Canada,  314. 
-Clergy  Reserves    (Question,— Saigniodal   Tenure   Question,    316.     Set- 
cement  of  the  Oonntry,  316.    Fisheaes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,— Pxorincial 
Penitentiary,  317.    GjBolcgioal  ^Uu^Sifi— Obsonratories  of  Quedeo  Ad 
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Toronto, — OriminAl  Law,--Ooiisolidfttlon  of  tin  LawB,  316.  OodttettSon 
of  tbe  Laws  ofL.  0., — If aterial  Progresi  of  Oanada, — Geographical  Poiitioii, 
819.  Wellaod  Canal,  820.  Canal  STstom,— NaTtgation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 821.  Canadian  Line  of  Bteamsbipi,  822.  Weatem  Trade,  BaQwaj 
Systems,  Grand  Trunk  Railway^  328.  Debt  of  Canada,  825.  Crisis  of 
1857,  826.  Difficalties  on  Mr.  Gait  assnming  office  in  1858.  Comaereial 
Policy  of  Canada  and  tbe  Cartier-llaodonald  Qoyemmenty  227.  Canadian 
ProrteetionistPartj,— Beadjnstnent  of  the  Tariff,  329.  Costoms'  Act  of 
1859, 331.  Taxation  in  Canada,  882.  Co-operation  of  tbe  French  Canadian 
majorityf  rem  Lower  Canada  in  working  oat  Constitntional  Goremment, 
835,  (App.  Y)  p.  807.  Report  submitting  certain  remarks  and  statements 
npon  the  despatch  of  His  Grace  tbe  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  dated  3rd  Ang., 
1859,  and  npon  the  Hemorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sheffield.  Ibid^ 
839.  Extract  from  Speech  on  introdacing  New  Tariff.  Ibid,  p.  343. 
Speech  of  Mr.  Gait  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mandiester,  1862. 
(App.  V),  p.  854. 

Qaicblb,  J.  W.— Reply  to  London  Economitt.  Protection,  by  whaterer  meani, 
at  whatever  cost,  aibsolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  la. 
IUmark9y  104. 

Gn.— Bnlightened  Tiew  that  the  Colonies  are  the  shops,  and  the  mere  old 
dotlies'  shops,  fbr  the  disposal  of  tlie  snrplns  and  refhse  manafaetnres  of 
Bngland;  and  tlie  Colonists  the  mere  machines  for  the  production  of  food, 
for  the  iron  maw  of  Maneliester,  Sheffield,  Ac  I%e  CHobe  v^nut  the  Cano' 
dian  Ibrmer.  (Ill),  124. 

*<GLon  Toronto,"  Letter  addressed  to,  by  Mr.  Bncbanan,  entitled  ^^APlea 
against  Annexation,'*  25. 

— — •  The,  vernu  the  Canadian  Farmer.— A  series  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  colamns  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Bnchanan.  118.  (See  Buchanan,  leaacJ) 

—— quoted  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The  Olohe  vemu  (he  Omadian 
I^trmer,  (III),  123. 

— —  quoted  on  Free  Trade. — The  QUtbe  verem  the  Canadian  Farmer,  (III)  124^ 
126,  127. 

— — ,  of  1848,  quoted  in  farour  of  ZolWerein  scheme.  T%e  Globe  vertue  the 
Canadian  Farmer,  (Y)  135. 

.«—  quoted  against  Mr.  Buchanan's  scheme  of  an  American  ZollTerein.  IHrf., 
p.  137. 

.«—  Articles  commenting  on  Mr.  Bnchanan's  Speech  at  Toronto.  The  Globe 
vemu  the  (^nadian  Farmer,  (XI)  168. 

«— Its  articles  on  the  Americans  threatening  to  depart  from  the  Beci-^ 
procity  Law,  because  they  were  at 'a  disadrantage  as  compared  with 
Bngland ;  and  of  the  Bnglish  threatening  to  throw  off  connection  with 
Canada,  because  its  Tariff  is  too  faTOurable  to  America  I  169. 
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«—  Its  pefsonAliiles  nTtowed  in  *  letter  by  Mr.  Sheppard  ta  Thronto  Leader^ 
p.  213. 

Gould,  Ira. — Memorial  sabmitted  for  adoption  to  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal  in 
1862,  recommending  Reoiproeltj  with  United  States,  and  a  Commercial 
Union.  (App.  VII),  p.  426. 

GoyiBNMBKT^  Oar  incapable.   8p,  Toronto,  10. 

— —  The  Re-organization  of,  the  great  political  neccBsitj.    In.  Rtmark*,  32. 

Obiilt,  Hon.  Horace.— TTke  Tariff  Qti«i<idii...Pamphlei  on  Labour'$  PolUieal 
Economy  f  459.  Direct  and  indirect  taxation,  460.  The  qnestion  stated,  46 1 . 
Limitations,  462.  Fog  dispelled,  463.  Exports  and  imports,  463.  The 
balance  of  trade,  464.  Trade  and  labonr — ^first  principles,  464.  Obeap 
goods  and  starring  labourers,  466.  A  grare  error  and  its  causes,  467. 
Basis  of  Protection,  469.  Protection  and  prices,  470.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice, 470.  Oheapness — real  and  nominal,  471.  Self-interest— public  and 
prirate,  472.  The  plough  and  the  loom  should  be  neighbours,  472.  The 
^  object  of  Protection,  476.  The  need  of  Protection,  476.  La$u€z  fair^^ 
let  us  alone,  476.  The  Right  of  Labour,  478.  Loss  of  employment  not 
compensated,  479.  Political  action  indispensable,  479.  Moral  influence 
of  Protection,  480.  |ta  intellectual  bearings,  481.  Capital,  Labour,  and 
Wages,  482.  Conclusion,  482.  (App.  IZ,),  p.  469.    On  Protection,  127. 

OuTS^The,  who  and  what  are  they  7    8p,  Tbron/o,  21. 

Hatob,  Hon.  I.  Tw— Letter  from  ^  W.  H.  M.''  in  New  York  Tbnti,  on  his  Report. 
(App.  UI),  p.  293.  Special  Report  to  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  recommending  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
(App.  YII),  p.  426. 

HiAD,  Sir  B.  W.— Despatch  to  Sir  B.  B.  Lytton,  enclosing  copy  of  Canadian 
Tariff,  with  some  remarks  thereon.  QUA%  vinui  Ms  CModJonibrsisr,  (ZH), 
p.  170. 

HoroKB,  Hon.  Francis,  C.  B.— Speech  on  Reciprocal  Free  Trade.  2%s  Oiobt 
virtui  the  Canadian  Farmer,  (II),  121, 124. 

HiBTOBT,  Canadian.  Collection  of  Ikcts  connected  with,  recommended.  8p. 
London,  189. 

HoBiisB,  Francis.'— Diifloulties,  obscurity,  and  embarrassment,  in  which  Adam 
Smith's  reasoning  is  inrolTed— Doubtful  whether  he  understood  himiell 
(App.  I),  p.  243,  244. 

HowB,  Hon.  Joseph,  Premier  of  NoTa  Scotla.-^Lettor  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B. 
Adderly,  M.P.,  on  the  relations  of  Bngland  with  her  Colonies.  Doubts  tha 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Adderly  in  his  frrocAurs.— 
History  of  the  Old  Thirteen  Colonies,  384.— Retention  of  the  Colonies  by 
Bngland  a  necessity,  386.— Cost  of  the  two  American  Wars— Lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  the  page  of  history,  887.— Colonies  a  benefit  to  Bngland  ae 
a  means  of  keeping  up  a  large  stending  army  in  times  of  peace.  Danger 
to  the  parent  state  in  separating  her  Colonies  from  her,  388. — Colonies  not 
recognised  in  Council!  of  tha  Bnpire— North  American  Prorinces  made  the 
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Ultl^^giwoiid lA  iine<»f  war,  B6».^DMKmcthhimmAib  GMt with  wU«h* 

our  fore£Eithers  had  to  contend  from  those  which  we  wonld  have  to  encoiwter. 
Danger  to  be  af  prebanded  from  WArwith-Nortiiant  States,  aotwltbalanduig 
the  braveijr  of  our  Militia  a4d  Vol  an  teen,  asO^^Far  better  that  we  had  a 
national  existence,  391. — Unreasonable  demand  that  we  should  defend 
onrselres  without  help  and  succour  from  England,  399.-<-Our  interests 
would  be  better  served  if  we  were  to  renounce  allegiance  to  England  and 
annex  oarseWes  to  the  United  States,  393. — Colonists  treated  worse  bj 
England  than  Portagnese  and  Tarks.^BraTerj  of  ~lforA  American  Oolo- 
nista  upon  all  occasions  of  danger.— War  of  1775,  394.— *War  of  1812,  15, 
395.— Misery  of  the  i^stem  in  operation  previoos  to  Responsible  Go wm- 
ment,  998.  Barl  Russell's  Colonial  peUej  of  1899«— ifienefita  conferred 
throogh  ^le  concession  of  Responsible  Qotemment,  399.— ^North  American 
Mili^  400. — Nova  Seotia  Volunteers,  401 —CK>remor  Fairfield  and  the 
North  Eastern  bonndry  question,  402.— ^ea*  afSUr,  403,— Defence  of 
Canadian  polity,  404.-*^Ganad{an  Militia,  400.— Ability  of  Canadians  to 
cope  with  United  States  troops,  406.— Contrast  between  Defences  of  sft- 
land  and  Canada  at  a  time  wiien  l^e  fenner  had  only  a  popalaUon 
equal  to  ours  at  present  time,  409.— Appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  English- 
men to  preserve  the  connectron  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
'Country,  412.— Reasons  why  we  should  preserve  ftiettdly  rolatfona  with 
Northern  States,  414.   (App.:Va),  p.  3M. 

HmnaoK,  Right  Hon.  WiUlmm-^-Speeob  agaiost  a  rodiietlon  oi  prices  ,4^ 
wheat,  arisiog  notftom.inofeaeed  abnndanee,  batfrom  deereaaed  ability  to 
consume  mann&ctnres,  305. 

Impobtb  aho  Exports  of  specie  and  goods,  into  and  from  the  United  filataa, 
feem  ia47  to  1857,  p.  36. 

.■■■■-    and  Saporta  of  Canada  for  1956,  1M7,  1858,  185»,  p.  88. 

— ^—  or  MAMUFAOTUBBS  into  United  States  fram  Canada  in  1858,  1858.  (App. 

J(II),^.288. 
'  IiTDUSTBY,  HoKi.— Letter  from  Jacob  DeWltt»  fieq.,  M.P.,  to  W.  L.  McKenxie 
Esq.,  U.?^  <m.    (A^p.  IV),  p.  ^9. 

IxoLis,  Rbv.  D.— Remarks  on  part  Uken  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thoasaon  ia  leading 
the^maneipation  JDovemaat  ia  .Soetla«d.    (J^p.  III)i  p.  262. 

iMVBooocTCvr  RaMJAxa,  explanatory  of  Mr.  :BiiohaBan*a  PoUtkal  OpiniaM,  29. 

Jaoksom,  General,  and  the  United  States  Bank.    In.  Mmarks,  35. 

Jtnntjs— Quotation  applied  to  Mr.  Brown,  217. 

StKOSLKT,  Rbv.  Crab.— Misery  attendant  on  the  middle-men  or  ^sontraet  sys- 
tem, Mton  Locke,  82. 

Laboub's  Political  Economy.— Hon.  Horace  Greely's  pamphlet  on.  App.  (IX) 
p.  469. 

XiABovB  Power.— The  money  power  vernu  the.    In.  Btmwrkif  99. 

hk  FAivm,  Maiqnis  de.— Proposal  to  eflteUish  a  monarehy  simoniidcd  by 
Bepubliean  laetitntioas,  4J09p9f^$  R^MitMisk  »anu.    (App.  U),  p.:248. 
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''LvlDm,  T<m)iito.''-^IiMt«r  firoM  Kr.  8lMi>mi!^,  ftdtMBteA  to  Him.  Geo.  Brtyint  t 
"  Th€  Olob^t  peraonAlities  reviewed,"  213. 

Lbbb,  Dr.  Nassau. — Demand  of  sIlTer  in  Bastern  trade  wiil  jet  be  enormous. 
Drain  of  Silver  to  the  Eatt,    App.  (X),  505. 

LKowTBBy  Earl  of-T-Letter  to  Walsingham  giving  his  opinion  of  the  armj 
assembled  at  Tilburj,  1588.    (App.  Vn),  p.  409. 

List,  Dr.— Russia  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  taught  bj 
Storch,  which  was  ruining  her  industry.  VTith  a  return  to  a  protective 
policyi  prosperity  returned,  88.  Orises  in  the  United  States  have  inva- 
riably occurred  simultaneously  wfth  redneed  lariff  and  large  imports ;' 
proeperity  invariably  returning  wiUi^  and  oondnutiig  sinmllaneeasly  wttb,- 
a  protective  policy.    Der  International  Handelj  89. 

*' Lrvinf^ooL  iSlon^arrf."-* Letter  horn  "^Liverpool  MerckmU,^  Monetary  Re- 
Kbrra  the  vital  eensideracion  for  holders  of  commodUieB  and  stocks,  whfie 
it  is  ti»e  great  means  of  protection  to  British  labour,  201. 

IiOOKi,  Jobn.--^01aveffy  Is  a  atate  of  war  oentAnaed,  and  the  bondman  has  a 
light,  iHien  be  ean,  to  break  kfa  obato'  on  tbe^  head  of  his  oppMsaor.  In 
the  changes  and  the  chances  of  the  world  this  opportnnlity  is  s^doas  long 
MmfdJ*    (App.  lU),  ^  M3v 

booiH,  Sir  W.— <}eologieal  Sarvey  of  Oaaada.    App.  (Y),  p.  318. 

Lthdhuut,  Lord,  Speech  by.— >The  beneficial  eflbots  of  the  German  ZoHrerein 
Ott  aittieetio  Indttstfy  itt  OmmmafytaA  the  loss  ti»  tha  <a|)ort  aaanafaetareri 
ofBnglandy  43. 

M A€^irtAY,  Sir  Jataofl,  0.  Bj  'OwmfliaatiaB  ^tho  Lmts  of  Upper  OanadA. 
^VP-  (V),  318. 

,  Lord.-^Bngland's  misgovemment  of  Iiidfa,  Asoyt,  86.  Opinion  of 
direct  tatatioa.  Ibid.  (App.  VH),  p.  409^— Ifitttarr  standing  of  Bngfaind  in 
time  of  Oharleall.  Sktory  of  Engiimd,  p.  410v-p4>eoa!^ion  of  Bnglish 
navy  at  same  time.    Ibid,  4M. 

]f#Chn.LOOB,  J.  R.*^FaSI«eiea8  argmBont,  the  depoadenoe  of  British  minnfaoii 
tnres  on  eiporls,  aB.*~Fallaei9iw  avgameiit  that  displaced  labour  will 
neoessadly  find  otfasr  aiid  mpmMj  Mmnnerative  -«nplpymeiit.  Principk* 
ofPaliiical  Eeonamijff  68.  Errors  and  deficiencies  Ut  the  teaeliiags  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith.  Ibid.  (^App.  Ih  p.  242.  Qapted  by  Mr.  Qreely.  "  We  may 
by  giving  additional  freedom  to  opmmerce^  change  the  species  of  lal^oar  in 
demand,  bat  we  cannot  Uuen  Ut  qualityJ^    App.  (I^),  p.  465. 

M<^iimir.-/rbe  manoro  on  the  land  ia  Knifland  costs  as  jnnoh  as  all  the  goods 
eipoited  from  that  eoniUry.    StaMieal  Wwk^  166.    8p.  London,  186. 

<'  MAHomsm  Ouardian/^^Th^  peoide  oamiot  be  trusted  to  leglslato  for  them- 
selves.   In,  Remarkij  106. 

Halthub,  T.  R. — Great  dliferencee  of  opinion  still  exist  on  some  very  impor- 
tant points  of  the  ecteee  of  Folittoal  Soonoiny.  Ftineifiee  of  PdJWoU 
£coflOfli3f.    (App.  I),  p.  243. 
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lCijinFA0Timi8.~Rapid  inoroMe  of  rivals  whioh  Bngland  bM  to  contend  with 
in.    North  BrUiA  RevUw,  44. 

'  Number  ot,  and  haadi  emplojod  in  New  York  and  the  United 

States,  as  far  as  published.     Cemw^  47. 
— — .  Protected,  are  sickly,  51. 


■  on  exports.    Dependence  of  British.    J,  R.  MeCuUoch,  62. 

-  stetistics  of  Irish.  Globe  vernu  the  Canadian  Jbrmer,  (XI),  164. 

ICavuvaotuuo  articles  exported  from  United  Stetes  to  foreign  countries,  90th 
June,  1868,  p.  46. 

lUvuTAOTOUBS.— Petition  of  Bengal,  86. 

Sheffield  and  Birmingham— Depntetion  to  Duke  of  Kevoaatle 
on  subject  of  Oanadian  tariff,  8T. 

Misov,  Hugh.— Speech  at  Manchester  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gait.    (App.  Y),  p.  364. 

Mayor  of  Manchester. — Speech  at  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gait. 
App.  (V),  p.  366. 

MREnouBin,  Viscount,  Speech  of.— In  answer  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  asserting  that 
Germany  had  a  perfect  right  to  protect  her  home  industry  in  any  way  she 
thought  fit,  43. 

MiMOBXAL,  Sketeh  of  a— to  the  Queen  and  the  other  branohes  of  Legislature. 
Holders  of  stocks  and  commodities  disabled  by  legislation  from  any  con- 
trol oTer  their  own  and  their  families'  prospect  in  life,  206. 

-*>— —  of  1847,  Lirerpool.— 4)eplorable  condition  of  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  necessity  for  relief  208. 

MnuTT,  Hon.  W.  H.«*Mr.  Buchanan's  explanation  of  the  origination  of  the 
idea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  8p,  Toronto^  p.  10.  Tribute  paid  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  memory  of.    Sp.  London,  189. 

MnJTlA  and  Volunteer  Organiiation.— Mr.  Buchanan's  Views  on  our  JfStlta 
Brochure,  (App.  VI),  p.  369.  Letter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  to  Bight  Hon. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  M.  P.    (App.  VH).  p.  384. 

Mill,  John  Stuart.— 3%e  Wealth  of  NoHom  in  many  parte  obsolete,  and  in  all 
imperfect.    PrincipUe  ofPoUtkal  Economy,    (App.  I),  p.  246. 

*'  MovTBBAL  OoM^/s."— Bxtra,  containing  Memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  Gould  to 
Board  of  Trade,  426. 

MoBimio  Chroniele,  (London).— The  Reform  Act  has  fkiled  to  make  good  the 
professions  it  held  out,  and  by  which  it  was  carried.  Since  1832,  legisla- 
tion has  had  in  Tiew  solely  the  middle  classes.— The  labouring  classes  have 
been  overlooked.'— The  Reformed  House  of  Commons  has  dealt  eActaally 
with  no  question  where  the  interesto  pf  the  middle  class  ceased  to  be  co- 
extensire  with  those  of  the  working  class.— The  predominant  influence 
having  no  direct  interest  in  these,  they  consequently  went  to  the  wall. 
The  Globe  vertw  the  Canadian  Farmer,    (XII),  p.  167. 

MovABOHT,  A,  surrounded  by  Bepablican  Institotions.  Fumimore  Cooper,  App. 
(n),p.247. 
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MooUi  ThottiM.— Lamenting  the  &te  of  Ireland,  160. 
MoMiT  Power  vir$ui  the  Labour  power.    In.  RtmarkM^  99, 

MoTUTy  Hon.  J.  L.-*EBgliah  defonoea  in  1688.    J^utory  9f  ih€  Nttktrtmuk. 
(App.  VII),  p.  408. 

Motto,  by  Mr.  Baehanan.— ^<  A  home  market  for  onr  ilunner  the  beat  reeipso- 

dty,"  42. 
«  M,  H.  W."— Letter  to  New  York  T%m$i  animadrerting^  on  Report  of  Hon.  I.  T. 

Hatch,  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.    App.  (III)|  293. 
Nkbuhb.— Old  proverb.    (App.  X),  p.  501. 

NiwoABTLi,  Duke  of. — Transmitting  copy  of  Memorial  of  the  Sheffield  Ohamber 
of  Oommerce.— Feels  there  is  much  force  in  the  argument  of  the  Sheffield 
Manofacturers.    Practically  the  Oanadian  Tariff  operates  diflbrentially  in 
fiiToar  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for  smuggling, 
and  the  temptations  thus  oflfered  to  embark  in  contraband  trade.^Im policy 
of  the  measure  as  a  fiscal  expedient. — Regrets   that  the  experience  of . 
England  which  has  folly  prored  the  injurious  effects  of  Protection  should 
not  have  been  foUowed.-^Fears  that  the  Oanadian  producer  may  benefit 
»t  the  expense  of  the  consumer.     Tkt  Globe  vtmu  the  Canadian  Farmer^ 
(XII),  170. 
North  British  /{evino.— Rapid  increase  of  rivals  which  England  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  manufactures,  44. 
Obmbbt,  R.  McKiasley.— Present  Industrial  position  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States.    History  of  ike  Wkif  Party^  in.  Rmarlee,  84.— Labour  in  America 
greatly  aflbeted  by  slavery  in  the  South,  »nd  by  the  self-sustaining  peni- 
tentiary system  in  the  North.    Ibid.  (App.  Ill),  p.  264. 
Pabtt  GovuvxavT,— The  re-organisation  of,  the  great  Political  necessity. 

In,  Remarktf  82. 
Pabtt  of  Obdui. — Dedication  to  the  forthcoming,  8. 
Patbiotio  selfishness  of  the  United  States,  33. 

PnL,  Shr  Robert, — Overlooked^  great  fact  of  our  having  Oolonies  when  he 
proposed  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade  and  Oolonies  seem  incompatible  with 
each  other.  Rapid  alienation  of  Oolonists  or  deadening  of  the  extremities 
of  the  Empire.  /«  Eemarke,  80.  Delbnee  of  Uenry  in  a  speech  on  Oom- 
mercial  Distress  in  1847,  p.  93.  Efibct  of  his  Money  Law,  100.  His  asser- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  over  the  omnipotenee  of  principle 
nnst  end  in  universal  sulfrage,  aa  in  the  United  States,  seeing  that 
Tyranny  can  only  be  exercised  with  impunity  hy  principles,  107. 
PmTiov  of  Bengal  Manui^tniers,  86. 
PmoB,  Hon.  F.— Reciprocity  Treaty  a  measure  of  pacification.    (App.  m), 

881. 
Plato.— -An  internal  Ourrency  necessary  forborne  transactions— of  no  value  to 

the  Fordgner  to  insure  against  its  exportation,  91.    Motto,  96. 
PUHT  {Motto),  91. 
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PoMTxoAL  BoovoKMT  in  4^eriM.    ]|eMii«f»ofrth«teragu    JNbteyd^, 

Praotioal  Policy  for  OumOm,  A.    Sp^  3Wwtf»^  12. 

•P»iiro»  Consort.— The  British  soldtor  r6|>r«9#ntet{T8  of  ^bfc  oonntry^  poww, 
freedom,  loyalty,  aud  ciWlisAtlon.    (App.  Vlt),  p^  413. 

PlftOTBisTioM  by  whatever  means,  at  Whatever  cost,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  Oanada.    Bepif  of  /.  if.  iSambU  to  London  EconomUt    in. 
Rim€ark$y  ld4. 
PaonoTiD  manufactnres  are  sickly,  61. 
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On  page  162,  in  argament  of  Article  IX,  aevenUi  Kne,  iiHtead  of 
'<  loyalty"  read  duloydli^. 
On  page  217,  fourteenth  line,  instead  of  "  1837  "  read  "  1847." 
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Thi  wamt  Uliuitrfttion  thoirs  the  cap  of  Britain's  prosperitjr  to  be  a  TavtalubT 
ovp  and  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  the  United  States  and  Oanada,  except 
so  fiur  as  this  is  modified  by  their  more  patriotic  Tarlfifb.  Pat  into  it,  what  yoa 
will,  oar  prosperity  cannot  possibly  rise  abore  a  certain  point,  at  which  it 
escapes  by  a  wabtb-pipi.  The  moment  that  prosperity  raises  the  price  oT 
Briti^  labour  over  the  low-fixed  price  of  gold,  (about  £4  the  ounce)  away  goes 

the  gold,  THB  OAUBB  OF  THU  PB03PBUTT,  aS  being  the  OHBAPBST  ABTIOLB  Df  THV 

■ZPOBT  KARKBT I  and  CTcn  when  not  annoyed  by  an  export  of  gold,  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  of  goods — (which  is  surely  bad  enough,  for  it  is  surely  a 
most  inhuman  system  under  which  pbospbsitt  is  tem  hboisbart  kothbe  ob 
OAUBB  ov  aovbrsitt)  Britain  encounters  the  still  greater  erll  of  haying  her 
internal  and  colonial  prosperity  interfered  with  by  continual  drains  by  Foreign 
loans,  and  by  India  (India  having  always  been  the  obati  or  Bbitibh  Trba- 
bubb),  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  return  to  the  country.  It  is  obTious  that 
to  the  extent  that  Gold  goes  abroad  in  payment  of  goods,  the  demand  for  the 
Country's  labor,  avd  oovsbqubntlt  thb  pbxob  tbbbbof,  is  lessened.  And  if  it 
is  an  injurious  thing  for  the  Country's  labor  that  Gold  should  go  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  SOMBTHINO  which  is,  or  may  be,  a  comparatiye  advantage  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  how  much  worse  that  it  should  be  given  away  for  NOTHnia,  which  in 
any  way  benefits  British  Industry. 

Bnt— as  is  shown  in  the  bboond  illustration— there  should  be  no  wastb-pips 
in  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity,  and  India  and  Foreign  countries  should  not 
hare  it  open  to  them  to  introduce  their  syphons  into  our  national  cup,  but  oblt 
IB  TBB  dbpobxtobibb  OF  ITS  OTBRFLow.  To  IcaTc  It  opcu  to  them  to  do  as  at 
present,  is  to  leave  it  open  to  Foreign  producers  to  prey  upon  the  nation's  vitals. 
It  is  to  take  our  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  Our  gold  should 
be  retained  as  mobbt,  or  as  a  basis  or  security  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own 
people  generally,  till  it  completely  fills  and  overflows  our  own  national  cup,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  it  become  available  as  an  exportable  commodity, 

for  MOBBT  IS  A  TBIBO  OBBATBD  FOB  THB  INTBRBAL  TBADB  ALOBB,  and  Shoold 

only  be  so  used.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  by  us  of  an  bmblakatio  or 
paper  money,  which  will  be  of  no  use  beyond  our  own  country ;  and  in  these 
pages  various  modes  of  establishing  this  have  been  pointed  out— -one  of  which 
may  be  better  suited  to  one  state  of  circumstances  and  another  to  a  different  state 
of  circumstances.  There  is  evidently,  however,  no  necessity  to  wait  till  a  more 
economical  system  than  the  present  be  proposed.  The  boon  of  paper  money  to 
the  masses,  to  business,  and  to  Banks,  can  be  attained,  and  the  independenee  of 
the  country's  prosperity  can  be  attained,  even  although  by  our  new  systeii  bo 
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present  ft  legal  tender  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  mere  amoant  of  the  gold  izt 
the  Taults  of  the  issuer,  the  banks  or  gOFemments,  speciallj  held  for  the  security 
of  such  paper  monej. 

The  object  of  these  Illustrations,  and  the  following  explanations,  is  simplj  to- 
endearor  to  get  Members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  to  ask 
themselres  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  countrj  in  establishing  Banks,, 
and  in  establishing  a  paper  circulation  to  make  these  the  mere  handmaids  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  I  There  was  a  day  in  the  Province  when  those  Banks  and  that 
circulation  did  not  exist.  And  was  it  then  the  intention  of  the  people,  ixt 
applying  for  these  to  the^egislature,  that  the  result  should  only  be  to  increase 
Foreign  Trade,  or,  more  properly,  to  increase  the  importation  of  Foreign  labor,, 
thus  BMOABiNO  TBI  PBOTiNOi  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the  people's  object,  it 
was  the  result  which  of  all  others  it  was  the  interest  of  the  proTince  to  avoid.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  though  they  liave  been  the  best  possible  Institutions,  and  their 
paper  circulation  the  most  undoubtedly  safe  to  the  holder,  the  Banks  have  not 
realized  the  higher  object  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ProTince,  as  well  as  their 
own  interest,  they  should  subserve.  They  have  been  little  more  than  Exchange- 
Brokers,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  thing  else.  For  what  pur- 
pose then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  establishment  of  Banks  and  of  a  paper  circn-> 
lating  medium  demanded  by  the  people  ?  The  purpose  of  the  people  in  increased 
circulation,  could  only  be  ihobbasid  implotmsxt  to  Gavadiahb.  They  had 
been  told  that  thi  mobi  monbt,  thbrb  would  bb  tbi  mobb  dbmabd  for 
Gavadian  labob,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence  of  more  biddbrs)  a  greater 
price  for  it.  It  was,  however,  concealed  from  them  that  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  had  already  in  fact  been  violated  in  the  admission  of  the  principle  of 
the  money  law  of  Ganada,  in  existence  before  the  Banks  were  created,  so  that 
FmT8LT,^the  Ganadian  Banks'  notes  cannot  safely  be  advanced,  except  to  parties- 
who  can  sooner  or  later  produce  something  convertible  into  Foreign  Exchange— 
and,  SBOOiTDLT,  the  increased  demand  (that  apparently  greater  blessing  to  the 
producer)  is  hot  allowbd  «o  bhbd  its  bivion  influbnob  im  baibiito  thi 
PBiOBB  BVBB  OF  OOKMODITDU  FiTTBD  FOB  BXPOBTATiOH  J  for  the  Foreign  Or 
Export  Merchant,  always  having  it  in  his  power  to  exchange  his  Bank  notes 
for  gold  near  the  price  it  will  fetch  abroad,  will  not  of  course  take  wheat 
or  other  Ganadian  exportable  commodity  at  any  higher  price  ;  and  indeed  from 
this  price  has  to  be  deducted  a  margin  to  save  him  from  the  contingencies  ot 
markets,  besides  the  freights  and  charges  to  the  foreign  market    Tms  pbbpi- 

TUAL   nfOLIBATION   TO    THB   BABBST    BAW    KATBRIAL    PBIOIS    FOR    OUB    BXPOBTS  IS,. 

as  I  have  ftilly  explained  in  the  following  pages,  a  vbbt  sbbious  oovsidbba- 
TioB  FOB  THB  Ganaoian  fabmbb,  and  the  more  so  as  while  this  is  the  highest 
price  he  will  get,  thbbi  is  no  obbtaintt  that  hb  will  bvbn  obt  this  prici 
FOB  HX8  PBODUOi,  uuless  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  himself  sending  it  to  the 
foreign  market.— [From  "  Britain  the  Country  versus  Britain  tht  Empirt^  bj 
Ua/ac  Buckananj  E$q,f  M,P,^  Hamilton,'] 
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ADVERTISEMENrrS. 
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AMES,  MILUiO  &  Co., 

* 
(6V001BBOBS  90  flOHOUB  fr  AMIS,) 

MANUFACTURERS  OP, 

▲VD  WHOLXBALa  AlTD  BBTAIL  DSALXB8  IV, 

BOOTS  &  SHOES, 

NO.  15  ST.  FETEB  STREET, 


EVANS'  COURT.  8T.  PAUL  8TREBT, 

MONTRKAL. 


Gonfltanily  on  hand  a  large  asBortment  of  Boots  and  Shoes  of  eyery 
^desoripiion  and  quality,  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Wear. 


▲X.80, 


Rubbers  and  every  variety  of  Overshoes. 

SLJ.  AMSa  R.  MILLARD.  S.J.SCOTT. 
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-fiddress 

CORNER  OP  8T.  PETIR  *  LIMOINI  STRUTS^ 


A  proper  regu^  to  the  Indwtry  of  the  conntiy  hM  made  Hontreal  pioHMBlnently  the 
ebeftpeit  mrket  in  the  world  for 


HEAD  QIJABTEBS  FOB  THE  ABOVE  ABTIGLEB  AT 

BEOWN  &  CHILDS, 

OOBlfSR  BT.  rami  AlTD  LBMOINS  flTRXITe. 

Their  Variety  of  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  is  rarely  less  than 

ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    PAIRS. 

OP  ALL  KINDS  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
I^In  eridenee  of  ability  to  oompete  with  other  ooantriee-eee  Rboobd  ov  Sxpobt0» 

Orders  by  Mail  promptly  executed — loarrantedsaHs/actory 

BBOWN  &  OHIIDS. 
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68TABLI8HED    18  19. 


LVMAilS,  SiJIiE  &  €o. 

(Slatasiii  ant  ftnggiisfe. 


KAjrvvAxnrcEsxBS  ov 


LINSEED   OIL, 

PAINTS,  PUTTY.  VARMSH,  DfE  STUFFS, 

Ofl  Gate,  CuBflt,  Caliijieil  Plaster, 

Land  Plaster,  SupeF-Phosphate  of  Lime, 


FOB  UAJXVRM. 


FOEHeN  BE9G6  ft  GBEIQCI ALS, 

Stu^eal  IkistinuAonte,  Wmddw  61ass>  &c., 

S91CES,  UOUm  AM  UHMMUIIO,  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  *  MUSTAM. 


FA<0TORT:  LACHINE  CANAL  BASIN. 

Offices  Sffi6  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 

a 
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BENSON  &JISPDEIi'S 


PREPARED  mm. 


PUDDINGS,  BLANC-MANGE,  INFANTS'  FOOD,  ETC., 

AND 


ST 


Receired  the  PRIZK  MEDAL  from  the  Rojal  Commissioners  at 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  QHIBITION,  LONDON,    1862, 

TIE  run  IBIAL  AT  TIB  INBVSniAL  EXIIBITIM, 

Held  in  Montreal  dnring  tbe  tuH  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  W«le(,  and  has 
TAKBN  FIR8T  PRIZES  wbererer  shown  at  the  rarions  Prorincial  and  Oonn^ 
Bzhibition*  held  thronghout  the  Prorince,  and  ii  SUPBRIOR  to  anytbiag  of 
the  liind  manufaotared  in  the  UNITED  STATES  or  QREAT  BRITAIN. 

THEY   MAKE 

Tke  CMMh  Sttii  face  Sterek, 
The  CaaMh  8ilr«rCi«m  Stank, 
Th«  CaiMla  Satfai  ClaM  »tatA, 
Aid  Pare  Starch,  White  ft  Mm. 

forks,  Eilf!)rilsliiirEl,C.f, 

eFFIQB, 
298  ST.  PAUL  STREET  . 
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BUKLAND,  LAFBICAIN  ft  Co. 


SUCCBMOBS  lO 


OEOBGE  MATTHEWS, 

No.  66  ST.  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  STREET, 

0PP09ITB  THJl  POST  OPFICB, 

MONTREAL. 


The  Mibscriben ,  haTing  been  conneeted  with  Uie  aboTO  boBioMB  for  the  laft  loiirteeii  yfltn, 
bcf  iMTe  to  wy  that  ft  to  their  deteraanatlon  to  BAln  it  the  Interart  of  their  Mends 
poblio  to  rappoft  and  encoorage  Homb  Ivdustbt,  by  sparing  BsUher  trouble  nor  ezpsnae 
in  pxocnring  every  modem  impro?ement  fai  Maohineiy,  ke.,  which,  in  addition  to  their  pre- 
sent large  stock,  will  enable  them  to  Ihmish  erery  description  of  EngraTlng  and  Frinttng, 
plain  and  ornamental,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the 
meet  reasonable  terms. 

CDRPORATIDII,  RAILWAY,  AND  OTHER  BONDS, 


DBBBBTVBSe, 

N0TB8, 

DmiOKAB, 

BlU.8  OF  ExOHAirOB, 

ClBOVLABS, 

CBBTOnOATXt, 

BlLU  OF  Ladibq, 

BiLX*,  NOTB  AlTD  LRTBB 

MAPS, 

Chbqubs, 

HBADINOe, 

Dbafts, 

Labbls,  fro.,  ke.. 

ENGRAVED  ON  STEEL,  COPPER,  OR  STONE, 

Wedding.  Visiting,  and  Business  Cards,  Coats  of  Aims,  Crests,  MoBOgrams,  and  Book 
Plates,  Engrared  and  Printed  In  the  newest  styles. 

SEALS,  VIESSCS,  M€S,  WOS  PUTES.  SILVERVARE,  JEWEUERir,  «6..  ENQRAVED  AT  MDEMTE  MTES. 

J^ote  (Paper  xnl  Envelopes  Embossed  caid  ^hdryted  with  Crests, 
J^onogTomSf  S(o. 

B»fts,  Cheques,  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bills  of  Lading  &o.,  kept  in  Stock,  Wholssale 
and  BetaJl,  at  Bednced  Prices. 
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(•UCCM80M  TO  NKUON  *  HiTTEM,] 

•  aPeHTBO^S  AND  W'»@Cs£Al.iDEALBR9lll 

f  t(r0]rfaii  m&  ^wt^aiai  gmq  4f ilk. 

fkm  NANSiiias,  clocks,  uiokino  aiAstet, 


LOOKING    GLASS    PLATES.. 

Fvooms,  Woodenware,  iuiifl  MaiieKei^ 

19,  ST.  PiTEH  S-tEEE*, 


CorBBroiis. 
Com  Dusters. 


Pafflted  Tifls. 


Cart  latclies. 
Lookjiif  Glasses. 

B.  A.  NELSON. 


^wjfinnt$  it 


nmsAKm, 


Qocts  afll  Jewellerr. 
Paper  Hamiii^  . 
CoJDi  aid  Bnidns. 
Porte  liHDiaies.  ^ 
Stafioiiery,  M  f ara. 
HoiipSUrts,BeltBiBraift. 
DQBs,Tqs,lc,fe 

A.  S.  WOOD. 
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in^Wm  SfSSET,  lOKTBEAL      T^ 


fc 


«^ 


<S>>« 


''^"^Qsmv 


?w)rt,^?5^f« 


wJi  ^ 


flollow  Ware,  AlbMiy-  Fttii«nifl  ud  JTinifh.    Anoothiag  IroBt,  PltMd 

Md  Polished.    Sealee,  PairlMuiks'  Patteras,  Platform  and  Goimler. 

Caatiaga  of  all  Idada,  Plain  and  Omamental,  made  to  order. 
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CANAL  mm  WORKS, 


THOMAS  PECK  &  CO., 


itAXxrwACTxnaoM  or 


SHON, 

CUT  NAILS  AND  NAIL  PLATE, 

SHIP    AND    RAILWAY 

SPIKES, 

9Q7   ST.   PAUL   STREET. 
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OITY 

NAIL  Alio  SPiKE  WOHKS, 

CANAL  BASIN,  (South  Side,) 

OFFICE  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 


J.  T.  BIGELOW, 


MAVUf  AOTUBIB  OP 


PRESSED  SPIKES  &  CUT  NAILS, 

OF  BTBRT  DISOBIPnOK. 

PiBSSEDt  NAILS.  SIAEP  &  FLAT  POIN^ 

CLINCH  NAILS,  Light  or  Heavy, 

TRUNK  AND  CLOUT   NAILS. 

FllinmHIN«    NAIVM. 

Coopers',  Roofiiig  and  Slate  Naib,  Patent  Brads,  Cat  Taoka,  Irtn  Sboe 

Bills,  Tobaooo  Box,  and  Flour  Barrel  Nails,  Zinc,  Copper,  and 

Brass  Sprigs^  and  Copper  and  Zino  Finiskii^  Naib. 


AboTe  Gooda  kept  coxUtaad/  in  stocky  aad  supplied  to  the  trade  at  lowtft 
market  rates. 

KaUs,  Tackf,  Ac,  made  aeoording  to  sample  if  required. 
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EAG-LE  FOUNDBY. 


Blto  20  King  and  Quaen  Straets,  naar  Canal  Basin, 

MONTREAL, 


UAMvwAxmnmt.  of  axl  kixm  of 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

WnUt  |^»rU«fvs,  milt  (6tiimiif 

BOUEB  WOBE,  UOHT  AND  HEAVT  FOBGINGS, 
M^bioe  &  Architeotaral  Castings  in  Brass  or  Iioq.. 


ALSO, 


Pflta|t,  Auti  Pwogf  of  tmIam  tfttvru,  H«titiitf[  j|iMbin«»i  I||m|c 
HiUa,  JMk  Sonwf,  Poic^m  ^odu,  P<hvw  PipWM,  ik(S  *<b. 


OftDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED, 
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lOKTBIAl  LEAD,  COFFE  AHB  MSS  f  OM 
CHARLES  GARTH, 

CAS  FITTER,  STEAM  FITTER, 

GOrPERSMITH  AND  BRAS6  FOUNDER, 

And  HaDoikctarer  of  all  descriptions  of  work  for 

liter  and  Gas  f  «rb,  Distilleriiis  anl  firei enes,  Sniar  Beflierin, 
LijKlit  Houses,  Enjpneers,  &c.,  &c. 

.  AUG, 

MAKES    AND    FITS    UP 

X  new  and  iaproTed  Low  Pressure  Hot  Water  Apparatns,  and  Qold's  Low 

Pressare  Steam  Apparatas,  together  with  all  kinds  of  Wanning  Apparatus 

for  Public  and  Prirate  Baildings,  Oonserratories,  Green  Houses, 

Viaeraes,  HanafKtories,  Ac. 

Qft8    Fittings,  Plumbers'  and   Engineers'  Brass  Work, 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  aiKiFittings, 

Together  with  a  large  assortment  of  Gcodi  in  the  above  line  always  on  hand. 


Order's  frorrb  the  Gouuntry  xiruil  Tsoeive 


Noe.  XA-O  St,  142  CRAIQ  STREET, 
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A.  RAMSAY, 


OiWORTWM  MXD  SlAUBl  IN 


WINDOW  GLASS, 
PUTTY,  VAflNISHCS,  BRUSHES,  M», 

WHOLK8ALK  AND  RKTAIL. 

Nos.  21,  23,  &  25  RECJOLLET  STREET, 


AIENT  FOI 

Hainemann  k  Negbanr's  Colors. 
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CEO.  W.  REED, 

SLATE  &  METAL  iOOFEi 


AX-D  DXAI.SS  nr 


SLATE,  MAMTELS,  TABLE  TOPS, 
f  Md  S^U  StabjS  fav  ^\vt$,  ^u  ^vXi$, 

^        NO.    14.3    CRAIQ    STREET, 


Keeps  conetantl/  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Gaoadian  and  America 
Slate  of  the  first  qualitj.  Also,  Slate  Nails,  Lead,  Zinc,  Mantles,  Table  Topsr 
Sinks,  ftc.  Slating  in  all  its  branches  futbftillj  and  promptly  eiecnted. 

OJ;j>    BOOrm    MtSPAXBS^, 

>^  Orders  from  abroad   respectfully  solicited. -ci 

MONTREAL  LAST  FACTORY. 

Q«  w«  mm  ft  m.f, 

No.  86  ANN  STREET,  GRIFFINTOWN, 
ooirjxrorss  bv  a.  a.  hall, 

HARiryAOTintaBs  of  btsbt  tnmja  of 

Jasts,  $oot  9)ree8,  Crinqis,  S>\xt\t\m,  anb  demurs* 

A  7VLL  SUPPLT  OF  THX  ABOVX  OOmAXTLT  OV  SAID. 


Orders  addressed  to  0.  W.  Rbid  k  Co.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

SPOKKS  hJXh  HUBS 

ON  HAND  AND  MANUPACTURKD  TO  ORDKN. 
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THE  8UBSCRIBEB8  OFFER  FOR  SALE  OF  THEIR  OWN  MANUFACTURE 

SOAPS,  CANDLES  A  OILS. 


JOHN  MA1HEWS0N  &  SON. 
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J.  6.  HEAftLE, 

ttinmtt,  &t„ 

80  k  62  ST.  9XBAIN  tlMEI. 
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McDonald  brothers  &  Co., 
TOSASOO  IMESeilANTS, 

AND    MANUFACTURERS, 

TOBACCO    WOBKS,    20   WATER   STREET. 


Messrs.  FORESTER,  MOIR  &  Co., 

IT  ST.  HELEN  STREET, 

Are  Ac«Bta  for  the  aale  la  €■■■<■,  of  all  oiir  T«fe««ee*, 


We  mami&ctnre  the  following  WELL  KNOWN 
and  FAVORITE  BRANDS: 


Lion,  5's  &  lO's. 
Crown,  5*8  ft  10*8. 

Union,  lO's. 

Diamond,  12'8. 

Anderson,  12*8. 

Huberton,  12's. 


Henrico,  12'8. 

Britannia,  4*8. 

Bojal  Arms,  4*8. 

Victoria,  4*8. 

Forget-me-not,  4*8. 
&c.     ftc. 


A  larie  assortmeit  of  Leaf  Totacco  coMaiitly  io  M 


Shippers  and  oiher  large  buyers  can  porcliase  from  us  with  auusnai 
advantage,  our  Tobaocoe  bebg  made  to  keep  in  any  climate. 
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JAMES  McNIDER, 


COMMISSION    MBRCHANT, 


IMPORTER,  MANUFACTURER, 


AKD  WHOLESALE  DEALEB  IS 


||a{  mi  l^mnUtinui  ^tiiut0», 


CIGARS,  &c., 


ST.  HEJLEN  STUEET, 


llSlimA  IS  iHMi^uimi^^ 
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TOBACCO  WAiEMOUSL 


WEST  BROTHERS, 


dOBBMMM  XV  BTKBT  DMCBIFROV  OF 


PLUG  AND  CUT  TOBACCOS,  ClfiAR^ 

&c.,   ko. 


Office  and  Warehouse,  No.  6,  St.  John  Street, 


Faotobt,  Nofl.  66  ft  57  CovMneiossB  arBaar 
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HONTRBAL  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

SSTABLISHSD    1886. 


C.  T.  PAL86RAVE, 

PROPRIETOR, 

ST.   HELEN  STBEET,  COLBORNE  STREET, 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO. 


HijraFACTDBBS  XVXBT  OBSCBIXTIOK  OF 

mb  m  mb  «UB^ 

CIST  OF  UBD  miL  OF  SDFEBIOB  QUiLITT, 

And  esteemed  in  Canada  for  Dnrabilitj  and  Jostification. 

SCOTCH  AND  FRENCH  FACES, 

OF  TH9  LATEST  STYLES. 

Ifr.  Palsobavs  acta  as  Agent  for  all  Foundries  in  the  United  States,  and 
constantly  has  on  hand 

HOE'S,  BUGGIES',  AND  GORDON'S  PRESSES, 
WtW»  ^  ^Mp*$  WmA  Wm, 

FIRST  GUSS  BUCK  AND  COLORED  PRINTIN0  INKS, 

Ain>  EVSBTTHINO  IIBCBSSABT  FOB  A  nUHUHO  OFnCK 
b 
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THE  LATKST  IMPROVIMINT 


sEW^iisra  M^oiiiisrEs. 


£       III    TJ     §      ^   -*5^*« 

0  3       c^-.s|.  s 
IL  O      -^  =  -=1 

i*  5:  si  -^  a  »' 


"BEEEY'S  PATENT  LOOP  CHECK." 

The  SnbBcriber  begs  moet  retpeotAillj  to  inform  his  etutomen  and  the  pnblio  generally, 
that  the  arrangements  pending  the  granting  of  Letters  Patent,  are  now  complete. 

Intending  purchasers  who  have  kindly  waited,  and  also  those  who  have  purchased  Sewing 
Machines  from  him  within  the  past  18  months,  c|ui  now  have  the  benefit  oftlie  Improvement 
without  additional  charge. 

By  this  improvement  the  only  objectionable  fpatnrcs  in  the  Hook  Machine,  (thk  pai>  or 
BRUSH)  ARB  DisPBNBKD  WITH,  tliercbv  making  the  Hook  infinitely  superior  to  tlie 
Shuttlb  for  any  purpose-    Call  aitd  Sse, 

W.   BERRY,   Engineer. 
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PAPiB  AMD  f NVELOf  E 

MANFPACTIJEEES, 


AND 


WHOLESALE  mTIONEBS, 

196  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 
XOirXKEAL. 
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iOiERT  MILLER, 


(Late  B.  ft  A.  Millkb,) 


f  A00I  i00lt  ^vllA%f6k$x  mA  SfM$m, 

BOOK-BINDER, 


Importer  uid  Dealer  in  every  deeeriptloii  of 

Boob,  Papers,  Mm,  Tall  Papers,  ft  TMoi  Skaies. 

A8EIIT  FOR  LOYELL'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

COUNTING-HOUSE  REQUISITES. 


The  sabscriber  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  others 

to  his  LARGE  and  WELL-SELBCTED  STOCK  of  requisites  for  the 

Gounting-Room. 


Strict  aUeniion  given  to  thejinest  styles  of 
Letter  (Press  ^ooTcbiridiizg. 

No.  60  ST.  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  STREET, 
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JOHN  LOYELL, 


AND 


BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURER, 

16,    18,   20  and    22    8T.    NICHOLAS    STREET, 

Sespeotfolly  directs  attention  to  his  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Establishment. 


HAYING  A  VERT  LARGE  AS80BTICENT  (XT 

TYFS8,  PBS8SS8,  BINBSES*  TOOLS, 

Ac,  Ac,  Ac, 
HE  IS  ENABLED  TO  UNDERTAKE 

eOOK  MB  JOB  PilNTllli, 

AND  BUM  BOOK  BINDING, 


or  BTKBT  DBSCBIFnOir. 

■OOK  WORK.                        INSURANCE  FORMS. 

RECEIPTS. 

PAMPHLETS.                         PROSPECTUSES. 

WAY  BILLS. 

PERIODICALS.                        BILLS  OF  UDINO. 

CATALOOUES. 

■ANK  FORMS.                       PRICES  CURRENT. 

CARDS. 

RAILWAY  FORMS.                  CIRCULARS. 

HAND  BILLS. 

LEOAL  FORMS.                      FUNERAL  LEHERS. 

POSTINO  BILLS. 

ite^  Ac,  Ac 

Strict  attention  g^ven  to  all  orders,  and  all  work  done  at  the  Very  Lowest  Charges. 

OrdMra  ftoM  the  Cvmrntrr  wfU  reeetre  lau 

▼ 
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Frtm  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  October  23,  1863. 

Mr.  Lovell's  School  Books. 

We  find  in  the  Hali&z  Morning  Journal  of  October  12th 
the  short  article  which  we  subjoin.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
the  statements  contained  in  it.  They  prove  that  the  labors  of 
our  enterprising  Montreal  publisher  are  appreciated  as  they 
deserve  to  be  in  the  Sister  Provinces : 

^^  On  Thursday  last,  Mr.  McGrath,  the  intelligent  Agent 
^^  of  Lovell,  the  great  publisher  of  Montreal,  Canada,  ap- 
"  peared  before  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association,  then  in 
<<  session  at  Windsor,  for  ihe  purpose  of  explaining  the  ad- 
^^  vantages  possessed  by  the  series  of  Lovell's  School  Books 
^^  over  &06e  now  in  use  in  the  Provinces ;  which  he  did  in  so 
^^  clear,  concise,  and  able  a  manner,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
^'  him  was  proposed  and  passed  by  the  assembled  Teachers. 
'^  A  Committee  has  been  appomted  to  prcpare  a  list  of  school 
^^  books  for  general  use,  to  be  submitted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester, 
^^  Superintendent  of  Education^  for  approval;  to  be  again 
*^  approved  of  by  the  L^gubulare ;  and  from  a  cursoarf 
^^  elimination  of  LovcITb  Senes,'  we  bope  to  see  a  large  portion 
'^  of  it  officially  authoraed  for  general  use  in  the  schodla  of 
"  our  Province." 
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LOTEIX'S  ESSIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


HAVING  long  felt  the  necessity  existing  for  a  SERIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS,  prepared  and  expressly  adapted  for  our  COLONIAL  SCHOOLS, 
the  Publisher  was  induced  to  attempt  the  supply  of  this  want.  His  efforts  thus 
&r  have  been  crowned  with  success ;  his  books  having  been  most  generally 
welcomed  in  the  Schools,  sLnd  most  favorably  noticed  by  the  Press,  of  Britisn 
North  America. 

LOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  haa  met  with  entire  success, 
having  been  already  introduced  into  almost  every  School  throughout  British 
North  America.  The  General  Geography,  however,  being  considered  too  far 
advanced  for  young  beginnerSj  a  new  and  elementary  work  has  been  prepared, 
entitled,  EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  book  is 
intended. as  intr^uctory  to  the  General  Geography;  and  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  "  Cminions  "  will  show  how  fully  it  meets  the  object  aimed  at. 

He  takes  great  pleasure  m  calling  attention  to  the  following  list  of  the 
SCHOOL  BOOKS,  already  issued  by  him ;  and  to  which  he  will  add,  from  time 
to  time,  such  new  vi^rks  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  youth  of  the  Provinces. 


1.  LOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGBAPHT,  with  61 
Colored  Haps,  B8  BetnUAil  ^ognTingfl,  ud  % 
Table  of  Clooka  of  the  World.  By  J.  George 
Hodgins,  LL.fi.,  F.R.G.S. 

ini>  iMk  b  MfwUly  a^pM  far.  04  wwtkT  ar  iBtn'Mllm  late* 


t^  PwMU  wkmU  HI  lk*t  it  b  la  iMr  CklM««i'»  ku*.] 

S.  EAST  LIISSQNS  IK  QE^IIRAL.GEOGBAFHT, 
with  Maps  and  Illust^tloxui;  being  iDttodookory 
to  LoveU'fl  General  Geography.  By  J.  George 
Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

^  Hational  Arlthmede,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adapt- 
ed to  Decimal  Oarreney.  By  J.  H.  Sangster, 
Eki.»H.A. 

4.  Key  to  National  Arithmetie.    By  the  tame. 

•6.  Elementary  Artthmetio,  in  Decimal  Currency.  By 
tbe  same. 

t.  Key  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetic    By  the  same. 

7.  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  J.  U.  Sang- 
ster, £Mi.»  tf.A. 

&  Natural  rhilosophy.  Fart  I,  including  Statics, 
Hydrostatics,  fte.,  ac.    By  the  same. 

9.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  H,  being  a  Hand-Book 
of  Chemical  Physics;  or,  the  Physics  of  Heat, 
Light,  And  Electricity.    By  tbe  same. 

10.  Student's  J^ota  Book  on  Inorganic  Chenistry.   By 

tbe  same. 

11.  arirst  Lessons  in  S^leQtUlQ  Agrlcvltnn.   By  J.  W. 

Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
J13.  /Qeneral  Principles  of  Language ;  or,The  Phflosophy 

of  Grammar.    By  Thomas  JalBvy  Robertson, 

Eiq.,M.A. 
^.  ▲  ComprehMMiTO  .System  .of  .Book«KeepiDgr  by 

Single  and  PoDble  So^T. .  3y.TbPiaM  JL  Johnr 

son,  Aooonntant. 


14.  Lennie's  English  Grammar,  Ihll  bound. 
16.   Do.  do.  do.  half  bound. 

16.  Student's  Guide  to  English  Grammar;  or,  theWa^ 

to  Speakand  Write  GrammaticaJiy.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Armstrong,  M.A. 

17.  English  Grammar  made  Easy.    By  G.  G.  Tasey. 

18.  Classical  English  Spelling  Book.    By  the  same. 

19.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barber,  Jf.R.C.S. 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology.    By  Mn.  Gordon. 

21.  British  American  Reader.  By  J.  D.  Borthwick,  Esq. 

22.  Tbe  A-B-C  Simplified,  and  Reading  n»de  easy  to 

the  capacity  of  Little  Children.    By  G.  G.  Vasey . 
88.  Flnnock's  ImprovedEdition  of  Goldsmith's  History 
of  England.     {Second  Ckmadian  SdUion.)   By 
W.  C.  Taylor.  LL.D..  T.C.D. 

24.  An  Easy  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Rudiments  cf  Latin 

Grammar  to  Beginners.     By  Thomas  Jallrey 
Robertson,  &q.^  JC.A. 

Ttxt  Boott,  piHnledfhim  new  Sttrtciype  Piaiet,  omit 
in  good  Bimdintt^ 

25.  First  Natfonal  Book  of  Lessons. 

26.  Seoond         do.  do. 

27.  Third  do.  do. 
as.  Fourth  do.  do. 
2B.  Fifth  do.  do. 
80.  French  without  a  Miister. 

■81.  Frenoh  Genifers,  taught  in  Six  Fables. 

Jte  Press,  tmdwiUthortl^  beptdtiislMt 

82.  A  School  History  of  Canada,  and  of  the  oOker 
British  ProTinees,  with  Blnstrattoni.  By  J^ 
George  Hodglns,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 


JCe.  ADAM  MILLRK,  Tobqhto,  und  Mb.  KOBBRT  MILLER,  Mohtbial,  mn  tbe  €feDiN!ai 
'^«Miti  for  4be  Sale  of  tbe«e  Books  throngfaoat  Canada.  ^    .       .        .. 

Mb.  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  4he  General  Agant  for  tbe  Sale  ef  tbese  Books  tbrougbout 
JHOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  NBWFOTOM.AND. 

MoHTBBAt,  Dtcembtr,  1863.  JOHN  LOVELL,.  Pyb&shir. 
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PRICE  LIST.  ^^^ 

1.  LOVELL'S   GEllERAIa    GEOGBAPHY,  with  51  Colored  Maps,  113 

beautiful  Engravings,  and  a  Table  of  Clocks  of  the  World.      By  J. 
Georgb  Hodoins.  LL.B.j  F.R.O.S., II  00 

fThit  Book  ifl  espedallT  adapted  for,  and  worthy  of  introdiietlon  into,  ereir  College, 
Academy,  and  School  in  the  British  Frorinoes.*  GT"  FaroDts  ■honld  aee  tbat 
it  is  in  their  ChUdren's  hands.] 

2.  Easy  Iiessons  in  General  Geography;  with  Maps  and  lUustrations; 

being  introductory  to  Loveirs  General  Geo^phy.    By  the  same 0  €0 

3.  -National  Arithmetio,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adapted  to  Decimal  Cur- 

rency.   By  J.  H.  Sanobteb,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  60 

4.  Key  to  National  Arithmetia    By  the  same, 1  00 

5.  Elementary  Arithmetio»  in  Decimal  Currency.    By  the  same, 0  25 

6.  E!ey  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetio.    By  the  same, 0  65 

7.  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.     By  J.  H.  Sanostbb,  Esq.,  M.A. 

8.  Natural  Philosophy,  Fart  I,  including  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  &c.,  Ac 

By  the  same ^ 0  75 

9.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  II,  being  a  Hand-book  of  Chemical  Physics; 

or,  the  Physics  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.     By  the  same, 0  75 

10.  Student's  Note  Book  on  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  the  same, 0  75 

11.  First  Iiessons  in  Scientiflo  Agriculture.     By  J.'W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
*12.  General  Principles  of  Language;  or.  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar.  By 

Thomas  Jaffbbt  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  50 

13.  A  Comprehensive  System  of  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  and  Double 

Entry.    By  Thomas  R.  Johnson,  Accountant, 

14.  Iiennie's  English  Grammar,  full  bound, 0  25 

15.  Do.  do.  do.         half  bound 0  13 

16.  Student's  Guide  to  English  Grammar;  or,   The  Way  to  Speak  and 

Write  Grammatically.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  M.A., 0  25 

17.  English  Grammar  made  Easy.    By  G.  G.  Yasey, 0  20 

18.  Classical  English  Spelling  Book.     By  the  same,... 0  20 

19.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barbkr,  M.R.C.S., 0  50 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology.    By  Mrs.  Gordon, 0  30 

21.  British  American  Beader.    By  J.  D.  Borthwick,  Esq., 0  35 

22.  The  A-B-C  Simplified,  and  Reading  made  easy  to  the  capacity  of  Little 

Children.     By  G.  G.  Vaset, 0  04 

23.  Pinnock's  Improved  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England. 

{Second  Canadian  Edition.)     By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 0  75 

24.  An  Easy  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar  to 

Beginners.    By  Thomas  Jaffrey  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  20 

Text  BookSy  printed  from  New  Stereotype  Plates  and  in  good  Bindings  : 

25.  First  National  Book  of  Lessohs, 0  03 

26.  Second  ditto             ditto             0  10 

27.  Third    ditto             ditto             0  20 

28.  Fourth  ditto             ditto             0  25 

29.  Fifth      ditto             ditto             0  30 

30.  French  without  a  Master, 0  25 

31.  French  Gtenders,  taught  in  Six  Fables, 0  10 

In  Press^  and  mil  shortly  beptMished: 

32.  A  School  History  of  Canada,  and  of  the  other  British  ProvinoeB.  with  lUiis- 

trations.    By  J.  George  Hodoins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 
Montreal,  Dectmbtr,  1863.  JOHN  LOVELL,  Printtr  and  Pvbli$kv, 
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LOTELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  GEORGE  H0DGTN8,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 


CITY   OF  TORONTO. 


Eztnoti  flrom  Opinioni  on*  Lorall'i  Gentral  Geography. 


I  eondder  the  plan  exoellont,  the  matter  fudicionBlv 
■elected,  and,  for  a  text-book,  aarpridngly  ftill  and 
eompleta— BmA«»p  qf  Toronto. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  oaloulated  to 
be  eminently  useftd  in  the  schools  of  the  pro?inoe.— 
£ishop  of  Quebec. 

C'est  nn  travail  prMenx  qni  A>ra  honnenr  4  Totre 

Srease,  et  rendra  an  vrai  service  i  I'ddpcation  primaire 
e  nos  enfants.— ^mAo/i  o/MontreaL 

J'ai  pareonm  oet  onvrafe  avee  nn  veritable  IntArftt 
O  remplit  bien  son  titre.— BisAoj»  qf  Tloa. 

EUe  m'a  pam  pleine  de  connaissanees  rarides,  int^ 
rennntes,  et  tr^a  utiles  i  la  Jenneese  pour  laqnelle  elle  a 
4M  ftHe.^Bishop  qf  Ottawa. 

I  have  careftilly  pemsed  it,  and  have  no  hesitation 
In  pronouncing  ft  a  most  useftil  Improvement  on  the 
Geographies  now  naed.^Bukop  of  Ontario. 

I  think  Kr.  Hodgins  will  be  admitted  to  have  exe- 
eated  his  part  with  much  Judgment  and  ability,  and 
that  the  work  will  give  general  satisfiMtion.— CAk^/m- 
Uoe  Bobituon. 

The  system  Kr.  Hodgins  has  adopted  is  one  which,  of 
mil  others,  is  altogether  efficient,  and  no  doubt  condu- 
eire  to  a  clear,  easy,  and  practical  teaching  of  Geogra- 
phy.—t/ucf^e  MondeUt. 

The  book  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  Canada,  and, 
both  as  a  scientific  production  as  well  as  a  work  of  art, 
ts  deserving  of  all  praise.— J«m^c  Aylwrn. 

1  am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  to  be  extremely 
nseftil,  not  only  to  our  youth,  but  to  ourselves,  children 
of  larger  growth.— Judge  BadgUy. 

Je  recommatide  avec  plsidr  la  nonvelle  Oiographie 
en  langue  anglaise  que  vous  vous  proposcz  do  publier. 
^Judge  Monm. 


As  renrds  ounetva,  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  whicn  the  magnificent  colonics  of  Britain  have  had 
Justice  done  ihem.— Judge  McCord. 

It  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  such  works  as  have 
heretofore  been  in  drcnlation  in  the  country.— iS«r  W. 
E.  Logan. 

I  think  the  work  a  very  important  one  as  a  standard 
educational  book.— Z>ean  qf  Montreal. 

Pour  moi.  Je  sonhaite  voir  au  plus  tot  votn  oonscten* 
deux  travail  Uvr6  au  public.— <Siiperior  of  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpiee. 

Je  ne  puis  que  vons  exprimer  ma  parlkite  aatisfkction 
et  vous  lelidter  pour  la  publication  d'un  ouvrage  qui 
fkit  autant  d'honneur  4  votre  presse  qu'il  doit  procurer 
d'avantago))  au  ftnys.— Director  of  the  Montreal  College. 

It  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labor,  and  of  oonsdentious 
effort  at  accuracy  of  statement- Direc/orq/'  the  Chrii' 
tian  Brothert'  Schools  in  Canada. 

The  most  prominent  fitcts  seem  to  have  been  eare- 
fhlly  gleaned,  with  an  arrangement  that  appears  to  be 
very  simple  and  ludd.— ^refcdeacoii  Bethwne. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  general  adop- 
tion in  schools  and  private  families.— .^rcAdsocKm  Gtl- 
ton. 

We  are  consdons  that  we  shall  be  consulting  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  schools  of  the  8odety  by  endeavouring 
to  introduce  the  book  into  every  part  of  our  charge- 
Genera/  Superintendent  in  B.  if.  A.  qf  the  Colonial 
Church  <ma  School  Society ;  and  the  SuperkUendent 
for  the  Dioeeee  <^  Montreal. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  recommend  it  to  the  schools 
in  mv  superintendency,  as  well  as  to  heads  of  familicM, 
and  iiope  it  will  be  patronized  as  extensively  as  U 
deserves.- jRev.  J.  Oithert  Armstrong. 

The  style  in  which  it  has  been  got  up  and  the  lowness 
of  the  price,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  as  a  text-book 
tjT  the  use  of  Schools.— /?ei;.  Dr.  Mathieson, 
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It  oontalns  an  ImmenM  unonnt  of  inlbmmtlon,  and 
yet  the  ttyie  and  ctrrangement  are  so  natantl  and  easy 
as  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  tediousness  and  dry- 
ness, and  greatly  to  aid  the  memory.— JZev.  WelUngUm 
Jtffer%. 

I  confldentiy  anticipate  for  tliis  and  roar  other  sohool 
books  that  large  demand  that  will  indicate  the  high 
appreciation  of  the  profeasion.—AeiT.  Dr,  Wiiku, 

Your  Geography  is,  without  question,  greatlr  in 
advance  of  an  others  that  have  yet  been  presented  Ibr 
public  use  in  this  country.— Jiev.  A.  F.  Kemp. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  superior  to 
any  work  of  the  same  character  and  sixe  extant.— JSso. 
Dr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  displayed  much  ability  in  his  work. 
It  is  brief  but  comprehensive:  "without  overflowing, 
taW'—Rev.  Dr.  Shortt. 

Tour  work  on  Geography  supplies  a  want  which 
teachers  have  long  felt  and  complained  of.—JUv.  Dr. 
Leach. 

A  most  excellent,  and  in  all  respects,  suitable  school 
book.—Rev.  Dr.  Irvine. 

Such  portions  as  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  accurate.— ii09.  Jr.  Snodgrcut. 

It  will  become  a  necessity  in  our  semSnartea  of  edu- 
cation.—iiev:  Dr.  Banert^. 

The  work  under  review  seems  to  merit  the  highest 
commenTtation.— Aev.  J.  EUegood, 

The  plan  and  manner  of  ezeention  are  both  admii^ 
able.— /Zev.  W.  Seott. 

The  fidmess  and  impartiality  with  wMch  the  dUlbrent 
countries  are  described,  will  commend  it  to  general 
xue.—Jiev.  E.  J.  Sogers. 

It  seems  to  me  Just  what  is  needed,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country  in  its  matter,  form,  and 
price.— /tef»,  J.  B.  Bonar. 

I  think  the  publication  of  the  woik  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the 
dDuutry  at  large.— itev.  W.  8»  DarUng. 

Where  all  Is  excellent  it  is  difficult  to  particularize, 
but  I  may  state  that  I  consider  the  Introductoiy  part 
deeerving  of  especial  commendation.— /Sev.  Dr.  Brooke. 

The  classlttcation  appears  to  be  faultless,  the  defini- 
tions concise  and  lucid,  and  the  information  given  in 
regard  to  the  derivation  and  pronunciation  of  proper 
names  is  verv  valuable.  It  is  Indeed  tmUtum  in  parvo, 
and  will  douVtless  become  the  standard  Geography  of 
our  schools.— Aev.  /.  B.  Howard, 

I  am  really  delighted  that  at  last  a  School  Geography, 
almust  perfect,  ih  provided  for  the  youth  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces.— «ev.  John  Ckxrry. 

Your  Geography  is  all  that  oan  be  desired,  and  after 
a  thorough  examination.  I  am  convinced  that,  A-om 
its  merits,  it  will  at  once  he  adopted  in  all  our  schools. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  admirable  in  plan,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  enterprising 
and  liberal  publisher.  We  shall  at  once  introauce  it 
fnto  our  school,  as  its  want  has  been  long  feit^Rev. 
H  J.  Borthwick,  Principal  qf  the  Comnty  qf  Catteton 
JSenSor  (Jrammar  SchooL 

Tbe  plan  of  your  school  Geography  is  excellent.— 
Beo,  Dr.  Leitch,  Principal  qf  (Queen's  College. 

So  &ras  I  can  Judge,  "Lovell's  General  Geography" 
is  well  adapted  to  our  Canadian  Schools.— J^.  A.  J. 
Parker. 

I  hail  it  as  the  best  Geographv  extant  for  our  Cana- 
dian Bchools.  1  oan  give  no  better  proof  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  Its  merits,  than  by  introducing  it  immediately 
as  the  standard  text-book  in  our  Academy.— J.  Doug' 
au  Bortkwiok,  Principal  qf  Huntingdon  Academy. 

It  is  my  intention  to  udopt  at  once  this  Geography  as 
a  text-book  in  the  Grammar  School  department  of  this 
Institution.— JS^.  S.  S.  HeOet,  President  qf  Victoria 
CoUey£, 


When  it  cornea  to  be  known  by  the  pvblie,  I  i 

think  it  mast  command  a  very  extensive,  if  not  rndTCi^ 
sal.  circulation  in  tliesehools  of  British  MorthAmeiloa. 
—Rev.  John  Gardner. 

No  eidstiiig  woriE  earn  be  held  to  exxei  It— Jtep.  A, 
deSola. 

This  Geography— without  controTeray  the  boat  yel 
given  to  the  British  American  public— wll]  do  much 
toward  exalting  the  popular  estimate  of  this  bianch  of 
ktudy,  and  fostering  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  ow 
people.— iZeo.  A.  Carman. 

It  is  moat  gratifying  that  Canada  is  not  only  pteinr- 
Ing  her  own  school  books,  but  that,  as  in  tlie  case  oi 
the  Geographv,  they  are  of  so  high  an  order  of  i 


It  is  much  more  snitaUe  for  the  use  of  ovir  C 

Cths  than  Morse's  and  other  similar  GeograptaieL— 
.  Henry  PaUon. 

A  boon  much  needed  and  well-timed,— ealeutated  il 
once  to  save  the  minds  of  our  youth  flnom  inparopsr 
associations,  and  to  lead  them  to  cherish  nationi  sod 
patriotic  leelings.— iZeo.  Dr.  Vrqnkart. 

The  plan  is  most  excellent,  inasmuch  as  il  coataliB 
mnltum  m  parvo,  and  brings  into  one  view  an  immense 
mass  of  uaefhl  information,  abrldjdng  the  labors  heA 
of  teacher  and  taught  ha  no  ormnaiy  decresi-^JBcv. 
DaoidSladk. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  a&d  style  ot  tta 
work.    It  cannot  lUl  of  being  usefw I  In  the  i  "^  -  -  *- ' 
which  it  is  intttided.— J2co.  J.  Ooad&y. 

The  work  Is  well  planned  and  exeouted,  oobl, „ 

in  remarkably  moderate  bounds  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation, it  is  an  improvement  on  every  otiier 
school  Geography  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  U  likely 
to  take  a  onief  place  in  Canadian  schools.- JZs9.  Dr, 
WilUt. 

It  Is  certainly  the  best  and  most  impartial  Geocia- 
phy  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  to  my  knowleage^ 
has  Issued  from  the  press  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  will,  I  trust,  receive  fVom  the  pubUc  all  the 
encouragement  it  so  eminently  deserves.- iZee.  Dr. 


The  work  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  In  our  own  province,  and  will  do  good 
service  should  it  find  a  place  in  the  schools  of  other 
landa— i2ev.  Williaun  Ormieton,  D.D. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  ralvstble  nalioaal  woik, 
and  take  its  place  as  a  standard  book  in  oar  sotaoeli.— 

Mre,  Susanna  Moodie. 

1  am  very  much  leased  with  it»  espeeladly  with  tha 
portion  relating  to  Canada.— if<ss  L^mam. 

The  plan  is  excellent,  and  answers  all  ttie  reqaiie- 
ments  of  an  intelligent  woi^  on  the  sobleet- ift«. 
Simpson^  Principal  <^  LadietT  Aeadsmp,  4  Inkennam 
Terraoct  Montreal. 

In  issttiuff  yonr  new  work  you  hare  soppiisd  flie 
schools  witb  a  valuable  auxiliary  for  condnoCtng  the 
education  of  our  youth.— ifrs.  E.  H.  Lom,  Principal^ 
Young  Ladies'  IntHtwte,  Beaver  BaU,  MonirtaL 

1  rise  from  its  perusal  oonTineed  that  I  shall  be  alda 
to  use  it  in  my  seminary  with  considerable  advantage 
to  all  concerned.— /If r«.  Gordon,  Principal  qf  Ladies^ 
Seminary,  6  Argyle  Terrace,  Montreal. 

I  have  careftaliy  examined  the  advanee  aheeis  d 
your  "  General  Geography,"  which  I  think  is  a  great 
improvement  over  any  other  book  of  the  kind  new 
used  in  Canada.— J?on.  John  Toung. 

I  have  never  seen  one  arranged  upon  a  better  syaten, 
or  more  profUsely  and  Judiciously  illostrated.- Thes. 
C.Keefef. 

Its  complete  description  of  the  British  eolonioB  fills  a 
vacuum  not  suppliea  heretofore  by  either  foreign  or 
British  Geographies;  while  the  style  in  which  it »  0)4 
up,  and  its  fow  price,  cannot  fhil  to  recommend  it  for 
general  purposes.— i2on,  A.  A,  Dori<m,  M.P.P. 
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Hot  only  to  the  CanmdlaB  rtadent  will  It  prore  % 
Imt  U  will  be  ftrand  naefU  and  entertaining  < 

It  ii  a  work  well  calonlated  to  attain  the  end  which 
▼on  have  in  view,  and  will  nndoubtedly  prove  invalua^ 
tile  as  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  our  Canadian  youth. 
-J.B.  Meilleur,  M.Dj,  LL.D.,  Ex-SuperiniendeiU  qf 
Xdue^ikmjifr  Lower  Canada, 

I  have  much  pleasure  In  saying  that  1  oonoeive  it 
to  be  eompiled  with  much  care  and  Judgment;  at  the 
same  time  the  admirable  engravings  and  maps  add 
greati  V  to  its  value,  and  make  it  in  my  opinion  the  best 
school  Geography  I  have  ever  met  with.— 2*.  Sierry 
BwJt,  M.A7,  LL.D.,  FM,S, 

Am  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  dilftrent  sub 
Jeets  have  been  treated,  I  oonsider  it  all  that  can  he 
^Haj^-ArehSbaULBBM,  M.I>„  L.RX.S.B. 

The  editorial  department  has  been  carried  out  with 
a  talent  and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  highest  en- 
comiums, and  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  an 
educational  book  of  the  first  class,  I  ibel  confident 
that  it  will  supersede  any  work  on  the  same  subject  at 
present  in  xm.—Charle*  SmaUvood,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

I  believe  that  the  Geography  will  prove  a  boon  to 
the  country,  and  will  have  a  most  happy  elltect  in  train- 
ing the  youth  of  the  British  provinces  to  right  views 
oi  the  great  extent  of  their  country,  and  of  the  variety 
of  its  resources,  and  will  largely  contribute  to  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  a  national  sentiment.— .^Ie«in<2er  Morris, 

m,Kp. 

I  trust  that  the  enterprise  and  seal  which  you  have 
■faown  in  thna  providing  a  work  more  particularly 
Adapted  to  the  Canadian  stand-point,  though  by  no 
means  conltned  to  It.  will  meet  with  the  soccesB  that  it 
merits.— Cotons/  Wimot. 

Xr.  Hodgins  and  yon  have,  In  this  volume,  made  a 
▼eiT  valuable  addition  to  our  series  of  school  books, 
ana  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  enterprise  will  be  appre- 
elated  by  every  friend  of  education.— jBen^dnin  Worb- 
\MJ>. 


A  mon  avis  11  devra  surpasser  I'attentetant  dans  son 
eoMemble  que  dans  see  details,  de  cenx  ool  dMraJent 
voir  rempllr  la  lacnne  qui  existait  pour  la  langue  an- 


dee  ^coles.— 
Batt, 


fflalse  an  mdns,  dans  lee  livres  i  I'l 
^Heime  T  -      - 

J'y  ai  admir^  I'ordre  et  Tarrangement  des  mati^res 
eomme  de  lenrs  lucides  et  dassiques  dispositions,  oul 
noousent  de  Msvantes  recherohes  et  d'heureuses  combi- 
naieons.— Jb«0p%  O.  Barthe. 

Je  ne  hasarde  rien,  en  disant  qu'fl  n'y  a  pas,  en  gfo- 
graphle  de  volume  qui  pour  nn  prix  aussi  modiqne, 
otln  la  reunion  d'un  aussi  grand  nombre  de  aotions 
pratiques.— P.  X.  La^e»aijf€. 

I  think  your  Geography  better  adapted  fbr  schools 
than  any  one  I  have  seen  used  in  the  province,  and 
trust  you  may  succeed  in  getting  it  generally  intro- 
dnee<L— ^nmt0  B/chertton. 

The  sections  relating  to  the  North  American  pro- 
vinces are  peculiarly  valuable,  on  account  of  their  rhr- 


ing.  In  a  condensed  form,  authentic  particulars 
Diuierto  not  to  be  found  in  any  school  Geography.— 
Alpkeas  Todd,  Librarian  to  tke  LtgitUUive  Aaiembly, 


I  cannot  wtth  you  better  sncoess  than  vour  excellent 
irork  so  richly  merits;  and  I  trust  the  people  oi 
Canada,  at  least,  will  show  their  appreciation  of  It  by 
Its  general  adoption.— IHm&ir  itoss. 

It  was  high  time  we  should  have  a  school  Geography 
which  would  give  due  prominence  to  our  own  and  the 
sister  colonies,  as  youn  does.— ifi>».  Thomas  jyArev 
MeOee,  M.P,P. 

It  is  Jn^rt  what  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  in  Canada 
Ibr  many  years ;  and  I  hope  Its  general  adoption  in  the 
lehoola  of  both  sections  of  the  province  will  remune- 
mte  yon  tor  yoor  outlay  in  getting  it  i^.^^ciito  A 
8osUwm, 


It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  excellent  school  book, 
and  Just  what  we  wanted  to  make  us  independent  as  to 
the  American  Geographies.— O.  W.  WiAsteed,  Lmo 
Ckrk,  Legislative  Assembly, 

A  great  Improvement  upon  the  books  on  the  same 
suMeot  now  ffeneraUy  used  In  this  province.— .PV-ede* 

Destined  veiy  shortly  to  supersede  most  of  the  Geo- 
graphies now  In  use  in  British  North  America.— 7*.  A. 
CMftson,  First  Assistant  Master,  High  Sdiool,  Montreal. 

Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed  In  this  oountrr.— 
Prt/essor  mcks,  MeOUl  Normal  School, 

It  is  an  excellent  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
soon  supersede  all  other  Geographies  in  the  schools  ot 
Cansda.— CAor^  JRehoU,  LJtJ:,P„  FrinouKU  qT  CM* 
legiate  School, 

Its  general  plan  Is  good.— uPr.  La¥f90n,  Queen's  Oot- 
lege,  Mkigston. 

Having  looked  over  the  American  part  of  LoveH's 
General  Geographv,  I  consider  it  better  adapted  ibr 
our  colonial  schools  than  any  Geography  now  in  use. 
— JMn  Connor,  Principal  Niagara  Common  School, 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  such  a  work  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state,  and,  to  show  my  entire  approbation  of 
the  work,  I  shall  be  ready  on  its  publication,  If  autho- 
rized by  the  Board  of  Council  of  E'lucation,  to  take  at 
least  80  copies,  thus  supplying  each  boy  in  the  Grammar 
School  under  my  charge  witn  a  copy.— JTl  N.  PhiUips, 
Prineipai,  Niagara  Senior  County  Orammar  School. 

I  ibel  sure  Its  use  In  oar  schools  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  teachers,  and  beneficial  to  the  pupils.— Joan  Simp- 
son,  M.P.P. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  saving  that  the  work  must 
come  Into  general  use  in  our  Schools.— H^t^iam  TassLSt 
M.A.,  Principal  qf  the  Qalt  Orammar  School. 

The  prominence  given  to  ouroimeoiMKnf  Is  aisatare 
that  specially  commends  it  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 
—Hotus  Parmalee,  Inspector  qf  Schools  in  the  E<uten^ 
Townships. 

It  represents  immense  labour  loyally  bestowed,  and 
high  aims  patriotically  advanced,  we  must  cherish 
and  appreciate  a  work  which  has  been  so  carefhUy 
adaptoo  to  our  tastes,  and  suited  to  our  wants.— Fc»* 
ntn^s  Taylor,  Clerk  Assistant,  Legislative  Council. 

The  whole  work  is  marked  by  learnings  ability,  and 
tsisto.— Archibald  MacaUwn,  Prinoipal  <^(he  HamOton 
Central  School. 

I  have  groat  pleasure  In  assuring  you  that  in  my  hum- 
ble Judgment,  your  General  Geography  appears  to  be 
so  Judiaous  in  its  arrangements  and  oraer,  so  lucid  in 
its  definitions  and  desoriptions,->combining  copious- 
ness of  information  with  brevity  and  simplicl^,  vet 
clearness  and  even  elegance  of  expression,— that  I 
cannot  fbr  a  moment  doubt  that  the  work  In  questton 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  utlHty  in  our  sohoola— JS.  A 
M,  Bouehette. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajring  that  I  think  the  work 
an  excellent  one,  both  in  plan,  and  execution,  and  well 
fitted  to  supply  a  place  which  I  have  understood  to  be 
void  among  school  books.— 3^toma«  M.  Taylor. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  work  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  educational 
intitutions.— AicAord  Nettle,  Superintendent  of  PUh^ 
ries  for  Lower  Canada. 

I  ftel  much  interested  In  Its  appearance,  and  I 
accord  to  it  my  unqualified  approbatK>n.~«A(>Ai»  Smith, 
Head  Master  qfthe  High  School,  St.  John,  C.  E. 

That  your  General  Geography,  with  maps  and  illue- 
tratlons,  will  liave  the  tendency  to  advance  the  import 
tant  ohieets  which  It  proposes  is  unquestionable.  It 
is  Intelligent,  practical,  and  highly  Interesting.— TAos. 
Wortkington. 
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BxtrAflti  from  Opiaioni  of  tlio  Canadian  Pro«  on  Lorell'i  Goneral  Goography. 


We  hftre  now  a  Geographj  whence  our  young 
people  will  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  country  they 
live  in,  and  which  will  assert  in  the  fttce  of  the 
world  our  right  to  consideration  and  respect.— 
Montreal  HaraSi. 

We  think  Mr.  Hodgins  has  succeeded  In  compiling 
a  Geography,  which  u  not  only  a  great  improvement 
on  all  that  have  been  hitherto  in  use  in  our  Mhools, 
but  Ib  as  nearly  perf^t  as  is  possible  in  a  Geography 
Ibr  getiertil  jtae.— Montreal  Oaxette, 

There  is,  with  respect  to  everr  portion  of  the  Globe, 
a  mass  of  information,  collectea  in  a  form  so  com- 
pressed and  yet  so  ftill,  as  really  seems  incomprehen- 
sible.—Ifontreo/  Trantcripi. 

This  Is  the  most  important  work  which  has  yet  Issued 
fk-om  the  Canadian  Press,  as  It  is  the  heKt,^Commercial 
Advertiser,  MontrecU. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  which  we  warmly 
oommend  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  education.— 2Viie  WUmtt,  Mont' 

C'est,  croyons-nous,  la  Gtographie  la  plus  complete 

3ue  nousavons  eue  Jusqu'ici:  nous  nous  permettrons 
one  de   la   recommander   fortement  aux  maiions 
d  'Education  .—L*  Ordre,  Montrial. 

Merely  to  say  that  Mr.  Hodgins,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished author  ot  the  volume,  has  executed  his  work 
well,  is,  we  think,  but  paying  him  a  poor  compliment 

ge  has  undertaken  and  dis^arged  a  duty  wnioh  we 
ink  few  could  have  achieved  with  equal  success.— 
British  American  Journal,  MontrecU. 

This  work  supplies  a  want  long  fbit  in  our  schools. 
As  a  manual  of  Geography  it  seems  to  leave  notliing 
ftirther  to  be  desired.— acao,  Montreal. 

We  think  the  rising  generation  in  these  provinces 
should  have  a  geograpnical  text-book  for  themselves, 
giving  a  true  history  and  correct  description  compati- 
ble with  their  political  and  social  importance,  and 
such  a  text-book  we  have  in  that  now  befbre  us.— 
Canada  Temperance  Advocate,  MontrecU, 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  ft.  In  every 
respect,  the  best  Geography  for  Schools  Umt  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  must  come  into  vntverscU  use  in  Canada, 
and  therefbre  the  sooner  it  is  introduced  Into  achoofis 
the  better.- CArisMan  Guardian,  Toronto, 

No  work  of  the  kind  could  be  more  complete.— 
Toronto  Daily  Leader. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  this  work,  which 
we  have  examined  careflilly.  The  maps  are  aooeiati 
and  well  engraved,  the  typography  is  excellent,  and 
the  whole  execution  of  the  work  highly  creditable  to 
Canadian  enterprise.— Ccmad&m  United  PresdylcriaB 
MctgcuUne,  Toronto. 

Highly  creditable  to  Canadian  enterprise,  ft  eoa- 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  information  aoitable  to  a 
General  Geography ;  while  it  has  no  rival  in  the  d»> 
tailed  and  accurate  knowledge  it  affbrds  of  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  British  American  provineea— 
Canadian  Independent,  Toronto. 

We  consider  this  Geography  flir  superior,  eapeeisDy 
for  Canadian  schools,  in  many  respects,  to  any  simHtf 
work  heretofore  available  to  the  public  in  this  eoaiitry. 
and  we  are  surprised  to  see  it  sold  for  only  one  dolkr. 
— GemacMofi  AgricuUmrist,  Toronto. 

It  is  correct  and  most  explicit  with  regard  to  eiecy 
portion  of  the  Globe.— IFomWoii  Dai/y  JSfpeetettar. 

We  have  earefhlly  examined  the  contents,  aadcas 
safely  recommend  it  to  the  fitvorable  oonaideratSoB  «f 
the  public  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Canadin 
school  bookB.— Toronto  Evening  JoumaL 

The  introductory  chapter,  on  Mathematical,  F1mi> 
cal,  and  Political  Geography,  is  a  manual  ot  coacte 
simplicity,  which  will  at  toe  outset  enlist  the  approla* 
tion  of  the  thinking  teacher.— Ifome  Jonrnal,  JUiuefD 

Snob  a  work  was  needed  in  the  Biitiah  provlneei» 
and  we  feel  proud  that  we  now  haTC  one  every  way 
worth v  of  the  country.— GiHMuia  CArtslscas  ^' ' 
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The  information  is  derived  Irom  the  most  approved 
•ooroet,  and  is  arranged  in  a  manner  so  sritematio  as 
to  aibrd  the  greatest  ikdlitj  for  both  teacher  and 
8Cholar.~^tte&ec  Gcuiette, 

Ce  qne  '^  Lorell  rient  d'aeeompllr  est  vn  trtogrand 
eObrt  ponr  le  Canada.-Voiimai  dt  Quibee, 

It  fto  exoeedinglT  weU  got  np.— JTin^sCoM  DaUjf 
BrUUh  Whiff. 

In  Canada,  we  ftel  assured*  It  will  find  its  waj  into 
erery  household.—iGin^sCoM  JkMy  Newt, 

"LoreU's  General  Geography"  is  the  very  thing  that 
Is  required  for  our  schools— most  ably  and  correctly  got 
np,  handsomely  printed,  and,  in  a  national  point  ot 
▼lew,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  country.— .Bero/^l  and  AdvtT' 
titer,  Kingtton. 

It  Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion.—Xoiu2^  Daily  Free  Prett. 

We  trust  to  see  it  adopted  in  our  schools,  in  prefbr- 
ence  to  those  generally  imported  from  the  United 
States.— Z>a»/y  Prototype,  London. 

To  Canadians  this  is  an  invaluable  work,  as  it  is  the 
only  Geography  that  has  ever  done  Justice  to  Canada 
mnd  the  other  British  Provlnoes.— jBe^fevii^  IfUeUi- 


One  of  the  most  useihl  works  ever  Issued  trom  the 
Canadian  press. — Ottawa  Gazette. 

We  rctjoioe  in  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  excel- 
l«Dt  compendium  of  Geography.— Co^oMr^  Star. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  interesting  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published.— Coftour^  Sentinel. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the 
Ihvorable  notice  of  teachers  and  fHends  of  education 
generally.— Coftoury  Svn. 

The  arrangement  of  tlie  varied  eontents,  fbr  oon- 
eieeness,  is  admirable.— ConssrvoeiM  Meeeenger,  Fret' 
coU. 

We  hope  that  it  may,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
•dopted  uniformly  in  all  our  schools*  —  ifos^tn^s 
ChronicU,BMeom. 

We  feel  warranted  in  extending  to  it  the  fullest 
leoommendation.  We  hope  to  see  this  new  work  at 
onoe  introduced  into  all  our  schools.— Ps^erdorou^A 
Meview. 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  those  eng««ed  m 
education,  and  hope  that  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
atmctlon  will  authorise  It  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  In 
onr  public  VihocAB.— Freeholder,  Cornwall. 

We  can  at  once  pronounce  the  Geography  the  most 
oorrect— certainly  the  best  adapted  for  school  use— 
we  have  ever  seen ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  on  eve^ 
aobool  desk  in  the  coantry.— JInKnnliwr,  PeUrborough. 

We  unhetltatlngiy  pronounce  it  the  best  for  the  use 
of  Canadian  schools.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  well 
patronised.— Port  Hope  Meeamger, 

We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  And  that  It  is 
•nperior  to  any  Geography  now  in  use.— P«r<A  Courier. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  conferred  upon  the  people  of  British 
North  America  a  lasting  obligation,  by  fhmishing  them 
with  a  school  Geography  especially  adapted  to  their 
local  wants.— 8%ereiroote  Oaxette. 

From  an  examination  of  the  work,  we  should  think 
It  well  adapted  as  a  text-book  fbr  schools  in  Canada.— 
StaaMteadJoumaL  , 

We  consider  the  Geography  one  of  the  best  extant; 
•od  hope  it  may  soon  supersede,  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  inrovluce,  the  use  of  all  similar  publ^ 
Oftlions.— iSI.  Jckm  Jtfewe, 


Novell's  General  Geography  is     Canadian  wonder. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  such  a  manual  as  we  would  wi«h  to 
see  introduced  into  every  school  In  Canada.— Jtiotoiomi 
QuardUm. 
t 

Cette  Gtographie  est  deetinM  4  rendre  on  grmnd 
service  4  Tedncation  prlmaire  dea  enfhnts.— ConHsr 
de  St.  Syacinthe. 

Nous  esp^rcms  que  M.  Lovell  recevra,  par  la  vento 
de  cet  utile  ouvrage,  tout  Tencouragement  qu'il  m^rite 
4  si  Juste  UtT9.'-Gazette  de  SoreL 

Cette  G4ographie  sent  d'une  grande  utility  dans 
toutes  les  dcoles  ^I^mentaires  et  rendra  I'dtude  de  cette 
science  facile  et  agrdable.  —  X'^re  Jfouvelle,  Three 
Rivert. 

The  work  is  certainly  one  of  inestimable  value.^ 
Whitby  Frest, 

No  other  Geography  contains  such  a  store  of  Infbr- 
mation  respecting  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions, and  none  other  does  equal  Justice  to  the  ter- 
ritorial extent  and  boundaries  ot  the  united  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.— i/un^in^don  Herald, 

Altogether  we  conidder  this  Geography  one  of  the 
best  extant,  and  hope  it  will  soon  supersede,  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  Province,  the  use  of  all  similar 
publications.— ^di;«r<i««r,  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  done  much  towards  advancing  the 
educational  Interests  of  the  country,  but  we  question 
whether  any  of  his  former  efforts  equals  this  one  In 
importance  or  excellence.  We  sincerely  hope  this 
work  will  be  introduced  into  all  our  schoola  at  an  early 
day.— J^Mtorn  Xownehipe  Gazette,  Granby. 

It  is  fUl  of  valuable  Infocmatlon,  Is  beautifully 
printed,  elegantly  Illustrated,  and  is  well  worth  the 
small  price  claimed  for  it,— one  dollar.— ^M^ora  MaU. 

It  ought  to  have  the  patronage  of  all  the  Boards  of 
Education ;  and  thcfcsands  of  adults  would  receive  a 
great  amount  of  instruction  by  obtaining  a  copy.  As 
a  book  of  reference  It  is  invaluable.— FF«u2for  Herald. 

While  it  by  no  means  neglects  the  Geography  of  tlie 
other  countries  of  the  world,  that  of  Cauaoa  occupiea 
the  most  prominent  position.— Paris  Stctr. 

After  a  carefhl  inspection  of  this  Canadian  work,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to  be  a  valuable  boon  con- 
ferred upon  the  youth  of  the  Britisli  American  Pro- 
vinces.—A^isA  ConetUutam,  Fergue. 

Its  plan  and  arrangement  are  both  admirable,  and, 
while  it  has  the  recommendation  of  brevity.  It  is  a  fVili 
and  complete  geographical  work.  In  these  respects, 
as  well  as  In  mechanical  execution  and  literary  ability. 
It  excels  all  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.— 
Whitby  Ckronieie, 

It  is  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  of 
the  kind,  for  the  use  of  schools,  that  could  be  put  Into 
the  bands  of  our  students.  It  must  at  once  become  a 
standard  school  book.— IFAitfty  Watchman. 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  conferred  no  small  boon  on  the 
youth  of  the  British  American  provinces,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  this  very  excellent  school  manual  of  Geogra- 
phy. We  cannot  doubt  but  Lovell's  Geography  will 
speedily  supersede  Morse's  in  all  our  public  schools.— 
CMph  Herald. 

It  appears.  fVom  the  opportunity  we  have  had  of 
examining  it,  to  be  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  expense.  We  trust  the  enterprising  publisher  wiU 
receive  that  cordial  support  to  wlilch  the  merit  of  hia 
publication  entitles  Mm.—Guelph  Advertiser. 

It  Is  with  no  small  pride  we  announce  the  fact  that  a 
General  Geography  oTthe  World,  with  a  fhir  proportion 
of  its  contents  devoted  to  a  description  ot  Canada,  haa 
been  published.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  those  at  the 
head  of  our  educational  coneema— superintendents, 
teachers  and  trusteea— to  encourage  this  new  wock^- 
Timet,  Woodstock.  ^ 
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Thit  is  ft  Cftnadton  work,  «Ad  b  pablished  in  a  sMe 
wbieb  woald  do  no  discredit  to  tbe  first  nations  of  the 
world.— i>iM|/fiies  Jt^fiMrmer,  OaU. 

It  to  reailj  a  eredtt  to  tlM  prorlnee.  We  ibel  ssse 
that  onr  leaebers,  and  othen  taaring  charge  of  schools, 
will  canse  it  to  be  used  almost  exclusivelj  in  tHe  educa- 
tional estabUshments  of  tbe  eonntry.— JEtrsntn^Joiinia/, 
j8».  OKAsHnes. 

Heretofore  Canadian  children  hare  been  eompelled 
to  stndf  tL/&reign  Geography,  in  which  our  noble  coun- 
try was  not  represented  as  it  is,  so  minutely 
lullT,  in  the  work  before  us.^rorfc  Heraid, 

Hr.  Hodgins'  work  is  free  from  dwarfing  tbe  interests 
of  any  people,  but  large  attention  Is  giren  where  most 
needed,  -to  Canada  and  the  sister  colotties.~Jri0rw, 

It  meets  a  want  which  nothing  has  hitherto  supplied, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  wiu  work  its  way  into  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  schools  of  our  hmd.^Weekljf 
Dupatehf  St  Thomaa, 

This  is  a  yerr  beautlfhl  and  nsefhl  Geography,  Jast 
issued  at  the  low  pxioo  of  one  dollar.— (Trond  iUrer 
Saehein,  Caledonia, 

We  may  saibly  predict  its  being  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  all  the  schools  and  colleges  througboat  the 
prorinoe.— Ooiuiiiogus  Reporter. 

It  is  the  best  Geography  published,  and  w«  can  eon- 
idontiouslT  recommend  ft  to  the  attention  of  teachers 
of  schools  in  Canada.— Af<9»l6  Leaf,  Sandufiok. 

It  is  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  eyer  iMued.— 
Omemee  Warder. 

We  highly  commend  this  Geography,  being  excellent 
beyond  all  competitors.— Cayuga  ^entmel. 

Hot  only  as  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  literary  pro- 
gress, but  as  a  beantiftal  and  appropriate  sample  of 
Canadian  art,  we  must  congratulate  the  Publisber  on 
this  yery  ooportnne  and  praiseworthy  donation  to  the 
teachers  of  youth  in  Canada.— UrMsft  FU»g»  Brighton. 

The  explanatory  and  descriptfye  matter  is  of  the  most 
nsefhl  and  eomprehenstve  order.— ITeltoiMl  Reporter, 
DrummondviUe. 

The  present  work  commends  Itself  at  once  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers.—  WeUerlooChronide. 

The  arrangement  of  the  maps  and  matter  to  admir- 
able, and  wen  calculated  to  make  the  study  attractlye 
to  the  learner.— 5<.  Mary*9  Argue. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  we  hall  tba 
appearance  of  this  work.— OsAatoaTtmiicator. 

We  earnestly  recommend  Its  general  adoptkm  in  onr 
sehools.- J?sse«  Jowmal,  Sandwiek. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  intro- 
ducing it  into  our  common  schools.  No  Canadian 
youth  can  understand  the  geography  of  his  country 
without  haying  studied  "Lovell's  General  Geography/' 
—Woodetock  SmtineL 

As  a  complete  Geography  and  Atlas,  this  new  work 
Is  superior  to  any  other  extent,  and  is  just  what  is  very 
necessary  in  our  Canadian  schools,  into  which  we  hope 
to  see  it  at  onee  introduced.— P^tA  Stand4ard,  St, 
Mary'e. 

It  is  in  eyery  respect  a  most  excellent  elementary 
work,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  we  hope  to  sec  it  universally  adopted  as  the  school 
Geography  of  Canada.— JJrampton  Times. 

It  begins,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  Canada,  and  to.  in 
natterTillustration,  execution  and  general  comeliness,  a 
eredit  to  tbe  oonntiy.-^or/btt  Meeeenger,  Simooe. 


We  hope  to  see  thto  Geography  introdaeed  into  ev 

common  schools,  and  generally  x  adopted  by  loadien 
and  instmetors  In  the  Canadas.— .Aerciis  TWey.  eiph. 

TUs  excellent  book,  whieb  to  crediteUe  to  any  print- 
ing establishment,  to  well  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  onrCi»> 
adian  schooto.— ifarUam  £oonomiet. 

We  are  fhlly  eonylnoed  that  it  wHI  proy*  to  be  el 
peat  utility  in  our  schools.    It  should  be  highly  p  ' 


by  Canadians,  not  only  beoaase  It  to  a  Caaa 
but  becauM,  in  addioan  to  f 


im*. 


iMug  a  sattotaotoffy 

knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  gives  a  fidr  por- 
tion of  prominence  to  the  Bclttoh  ooIobSbb.— Ara^^krri 
Courier. 

In  eyery  fhiture  of  tMs  work  to  exhibited  aocBraef 
and  fklmen ;  and  we  pronounce  it  the  most  rahubM 
book  that  ever  issued  from  a  Canadton  press.— an  hon- 
our to  Its  author,  and  orediteble  to  Its  pnbltoiwr.— tfott 
Reporter. 

TUs  to  one  of  the  best  works  on  Gonoral  Geogiaphj 
that  bss  boon  issued  fh>m  the  press.  We  hope  to  sea 
it  used  as  a  text-book  inallourschooto.— .iyr  Obserser. 

It  has  come  in  good  time,  for  there  to  no  acbool  boak 
more  needed  than  a  Canadftan  Geography.  We  chtar 
fhlly  recommend  it  to  sohool  trustees,  and  hopo  ttqr 
will  immedtotely  take  measures  to  have  it  Introdnesd 
into  tbe  oomoMNi  sehooto.— ^ 


It  to  Infinitely  better  suited  to  supply  tbe  requireaasBli 
of  Canadian  youth  than  any  American  puwloatton  eC 
tlie  kind.  We  hare  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be 
adopted  for  use  in  our  publie  selioola. — , 
Brant/ML 


A  muob  larger 
MewinarKe*. 


is  deyoted  to  Canada  than  In 
before  the  people.— iTew  Er% 


Mr.  Lovell's  eadeayors  to  prodnoe  a  Qeoi^saptoy  Hat 
would  contain  aB  tbe  infbnMtfon  wUeheoiiI4  poasiHy 
be  desired,  has,  we  think,  been  entirely  ancoaaslU.— 
/Heton  Gazette. 


Our  magnificentproylnees,  wUeh  in 
raphles  are  genentlly  passed  over  as  if 


ereiy 


sGeof 
a  sMsk 


on  the  continent,  have  for  the  first  time  reoelyed 
prominence.— TVms  ifcmiier,  Dmdae. 

To  those  engaged  In  educational  pnrsntta,  w«  eoa» 
mend  **  LovelT's  General  Geography."— Abrttam  At 

We  doubt  not  Mr.  Loyell's  exertions  wlU  be  dniv 
appreciated,  and  that  the  work  will  ooon  be  iatrodaesi 
into  our  schools.— .y<VMMae  Standard. 

The  work  to  one  of  hig^exeellenoe,  and  wetnut  wSl 
be  adopted  as  a  standard  in  all  educational  instlliitioBi 
in  our  country.  It  ought  to  have  a  plaee  in  eyery  honsa 
in  Canada.— Gnrfeton  7*laoe  JoumaL 

The  work  to  very  ably  edited  and  aKOeediii^  well 
got  up.-5/>irtt  cf  Ms  Ape,  Bmrie. 

We  haye  great 
thto  new  work.— i 

Ita  merito  are  many,  and  Ito  elabns  on  CaaadinB  pi^ 
ronage  are  imperatioe.'-'Bmwt  Sigmal,  GodarwA. 

It  is  yery  neatiy  and  eorreotly  ezeciited.  ■iytng 
sufflcient  importance  to  thto  portion  of  Her  Majesty^ 
dominions.  Thto  foatare  of  the  work  alone,  -  " 
secure  for  Loyell's  Geography  a  plaeo  in  every 
in  the  Proyince.— 5*aimof»v<^  AdtmH^er. 


leasQie  In  hailing  ttoe  H^pearanet  of 


A  repertory  of  geograpUeal  knowledge  whieto  ghw 
due  prominence  to  those  countries  in  wiieb  It  la  pita* 
dpaHy  intended  to  be  used,  without  **  -  ^ 

otneroonntries.— OoMia<i<at»/^«<,  "" 
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OITT  OF  HALIFAX,  V.  8. 


Sztraeti  from  Qpinioiii  of  the  Hoffa  Bootki  Tnm  on  Lorell'f  6«iionl  Qeography. 


This  work  supplies  a  wmnt  which  has  been  long  and 
■erionslf  felt  in  all  of  our  British  American  scnools. 
We  can  with  perlect  confidence  recommend  this  book 
to  teachers  and  beads  oi  families  throughout  these 
North  American  colonies,  as,  without  exception,  the 
Tenr  first  work  of  its  class  which  they  can  place  in  their 
children's  hands ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  immediately 
come  into  general  use. — Acadian  Recorder,  Halifax, 
If.  3. 

The  renutrk  often  made  that  the  geography  of  other 
eountricfl  Is  better  known  by  the  youth  of  KoTa  Scotia 
than  that  of  their  own  province,  need  be  no  longer  a 
Ihot.  We  shall  be  glaa  to  know  that  the  work  has 
oome  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of  this  province.— 
Ckrittktn  Mesienger,  Halifax,  If.  S. 

Its  plan  and  arrangement  are  admirable,  and  in  me- 
etaanical  execution  and  literary  ability  it  excels.  Mr. 
Lorell,  the  enterprising  poblisher  of  Montreal,  de- 
aerres  all  praise  Ibr  producing  a  work  of  so  much 
value  to  the  youth  of  British  America.— ifomlna  Ckro- 
mteU,  Halifax,  If.  8. 

Mr.  Hodgins.  the  author,  has  ciTcn  to  each  countnr 
Sts  due,  and  his  labors  are  likety  to  meet  with  their 
nmvd.— Morning  Sun,  Halifax,  If.  8. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  valuable  publica- 
tion. Instead  of  any  recommendation  of  our  own,  we 
believe  the  public  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Education  :— 

*'Tbubo,  Augu$t  15, 1861. 

"I  hare  examined  Lovell's  General  (ieography  with 
acme  care  and  much  satisfaction.  Along  with  a  large 
amount  of  historical,  statistical,  and  sctentifio  infor- 
mation on  General  Geography,  presented  In  the  most 
attractive  form  by  means  of  maps  and  wood-cut  Illus- 
trations, it  seems  to  me  to  give  a  proper  relative  posi- 
tion to  the  British  colonies  In  North  America,— a  griev- 
mia  defect  In  Morse's  and  other  similar  publications. 

"  Altogether,  I  hare  no  hesitation  In  recommending 
It  as  the  best  text-book  on  Elementary  Systematic 
Geonaphy  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  continent, 
and!  hope  to  see  it  In  general  use  In  all  our  schools. 

"  ALKZ.  FOBRSffTKR, 

"Superintendent  of  Education." 
—Prerinfterian  WUnesa,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

We  can  safbly  say  that  it  is  a  work  well  deserving  of 
the  patronage  of  an  educational  establishm«>nts  In  the 
provinces  or  British  North  America.  Our  advice  io, — 
Maiah  Mone  from  every  school  in  tliese  provinces. 


and  flimish  them  freelywith  "Lovell's  General  Gco> 
graphy."— Provinciai  Wesleyan,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

We  find  it  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
Elementary  Schools  in  the  British  American  provincea. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  bespeaking  Ibr  it  the  fliTor- 
able  attention  of  school  authorities  and  tcaobenw— 
Tribune,  Tarmouih,  N.  8. 

From  a  careftal  investfcation  of  its  contents,  we  can 
say  that  the  author  has  oeen  highl  v  successful  in  hie 
endeavors.  Every  portion  of  the  globe  is  treated  in  a 
concise  manner,  and  the  letterpress  is  so  arranged  that 
the  Information  deidred  may  oe  readily  aot  at.  We 
commend  the  work  especially  to  the  attention  of  thoae 
engaged  In  education,  as  a  substitute  for  the  American 
Geographies  now  in  uae.— Morning  Journal,  Baiifdx, 

We  have  much  |deasnre  in  recommending  Ibr  the 
use  of  our  schools.  It  is  exactly  what  has  been  long 
wanted  in  the  colonies,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  M 
introduced  immediately  into  all  the  schools  in  the 
country.- BrMs*  Cbtonisl,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

The  one  befbre  us  being  of  eoUmial  compilation,  Is 
certainly  the  more  reliable  for  British  North  American 
colonists  as  It  contains  the  most  extensive  and  truthfhl 
information  respecting  these  colonies.  We  hope  it 
will  soon  be  in  use  In  every  school  In  this  prorinoe.— 
Evening  Express,  Halifax,  If.  8. 

It  seems  well  adapted  to  our  colonial  schoolf .  Dr. 
Hellmuth  hopes  to  Introduoe  it  Into  the  schools  of  the 
Colonia:  Church  Society,  and  It  will  be  well  if  it  take 
the  place  of  the  many  books  of  the  same  character 
which  are  now  in  use  in  our  own  province.— Cknrei 
Becord,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

We  have  mnch  pleasure  in  reoommending  this  werk 
to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  the  public  generally.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  book  is  superior  to  any  siadiar 
work  that  we  have  yet  seen.  None  of  the  Geographiea 
hitherto  published  have  given  these  provinces  the 
prominence  which  their  growing  importance  merita» 
but  In  this  work  the  want  is  supplied,  and  on  thie 
account  alone,  we  hope  to  see  this  Geography  generally 
used  throughout  the  schools.- J2epor/sr,  Halifax^  If.  8, 

We  have  no  doubt  it  will  supply  a  nsefhl  place  in 
education,  particularly  as  a  text-book  for  elementary 
schools.— i?a«/cm  Chronicle,  Pictou.  If.  8. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  as  a  worik 
which  supplies  an  important  dei4deratum  in  our  pahHo 
schools.— CMmM  8tandard,  JHotau,  N.  8. 
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OITY  OF  8T.  JOHN,  V.  B. 


Eztncti  from  Opinioni  of  the  Hew  Bnuunrick  Pre«  on  Loveiri  Gonenl  Geography. 


A  Wavt  Supplied  —School  ieacbore,  parents,  and 
all  interested  in  educational  matters,  have  felt  that  a 
Geography,  above  ail  other  books,  was  required  in 
the  schools.  Mr.  Lovell  has  supplied  t^is  defloiencT ; 
the  plan  ot  which  is  excellent,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
youth  of  the  British  provinces.  It  is  emphatically  a 
British  North  American  Geography,  and  commences 
at  homo,  as  it  should  do,  and  not  on  the  old  principle 
of  learning  the  youth  everything  about  foreign  nations, 
while  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live.  We  wish  to  see  it  in  every  school,  and 
hope  it  win  supersede  those  now  in  use.— i/ominflr  Gtobe, 
St.John,2r.£ 

An  excellent,  and  we  mast  add.  indispensable  school 
book.  As  a  manual  of  Geography  it  leaves  nothing, 
as  ikr  as  we  can  Judge,  to  be  desired.  It  will  neces- 
sarily lead  the  youthmi  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America,  and 
cause  our  Juvenile  fViends  to  consider  that  "  where 
formerly  the  red  man  and  the  wild  beast  roamed,  in 
our  day  Christianity  and  drillzation  claim  their  power, 
and  science  foUowi  in  their  path."— ^ew  "^ 


8t,  Joh$i,  N.  B, 


7  BrutuunckeTf 


^ 


■  This  excellent  work  supplies  a  want  long  fblt  in  these 
proTinoes,— a  text  book  which  treats  of  our  own  coun- 
try. We  trust  it  will  be  universally  patronised.— Aew 
Bnmtwiek  BaptUt,  8t.  John,  N.  B. 

This  Geography  is  very  careflillv  and  elaborately  got 

•^     It  ieems  to  be  worthy  of  the  encomiums  which 

of  the  first  rank  and  position  of  all  creeds  and 

parties  in  Canada  lavish  upon  it.— Jtfommo  Freeman, 

S.  John,  If.  B. 

TUs  excellent  publication  completely  supplies  a  long 
existing  desideratum  in  our  provincial  schools.  So 
well  has  the  task  been  executed,  both  by  author  and 
publisher,  that  we  recommend  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence to  the  patronage  of  all  our  provincial  teachers 
end  parents.    The  publication  as  a  whole  is  so  pecu- 


liarly adapted  for  the  use  of  British  colonists,  that  we 
earnestly  hope  it  will  rapidly  supersede  all  other  Geo* 
mphies  in  our  provincial  schools.— Cbarier,  <S1  </ata. 

This  work  is  put  forth  by  a  Canadian  publisher,  and 
will  admirably  answer  the  purpose  intended,  it  i#  a 
useful  publication,  and  might  very  well  replace  the 
Geographies  got  up  in  the  united  States,  where  nncle 
Sam's  territory  usurps  undue  space  and  notice,  and 
British  Nortli  America  is  treated  as  it  were  a  not  moeta 
explored,  and  a  little  known  region  of  tlM  world,  of 
which  it  is  in  reality  a  very  fair  and  ample  portioB.~ 
Bead  Quarters,  St  John.  N.  B. 

The  Provinces  receive  a  Ikir  share  of  space  and  de* 
tail,  while  other  oountries  receive  full  Justice.  Tbs 
work  is  one  which  dcser%'esan  extensive  circulation: 
it  is  a  colonial  production ;  is  well  printed,  and  comet 
highly  commended  by  the  tavant  of  Canada  We 
cheer'fhlly  recommend  it  to  the  school  teachers  of  the 
province  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  faulty  Geo- 
graphics  now  in  use.- ifomtny  Newt,  St.  John,  y.  B. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readen,  and 
especially  tne  teachers  oi  our  New  Brunswick  sobools, 
that  we  nave  at  last  a  Geography  which  seems  suitable 
to  our  wants.  "  LiOveH's  General  Geography  "  is.  ia 
our  opinion,  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  suitable  odd* 
tribution  to  our  school  literature.  We  expect  soon  to 
see  this  the  only  Atlas  used  in  our  Schools  in  tbew 
colonies.  We  commend  it  especially  to  the  notiee  of 
all  the  teachers  of  schools  in  our  province.  We  beliere 
they  will  be  doing  a  service  to  tne  pupils  under  their 
care,  by  urging  them  to  lay  atdde  the  Atlases  prerioofly 
in  use,  ana  to  procure  "  I^veli's  General  Geography. 
—AUfion,  St.  John,  If.  B. 

We  have  glanced  over  this  work  with  maeh  setj|ft^ 
tion.  it  fills  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  iinhe 
schools  of  these  provinces.  We  predict  for  it  an  ex* 
tensive  tade.— Christian  Waiohman,  St,  John,  S.  A 
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CITY  or  C'UABLOTTKTOWM,  V.  K.  1. 


Xitneti  tnrn  Opinions  of  tlia  Prinoe  Edward  Iiland  Tnm  on  Loroll'i  Genortl  Qoographj. 

Edaeation  will  doubtless  pat  it  on  their  list  of  ap- 
proved School  Books,  and  recommend  its  adoption  by 
general  island  use.— iTiximMer,  CharlolUtovm,  P,  B.  L 


It  is  more  suitable  for  our  schools  than  British 
■Geographies,  because  it  gives  a  Ailler  oescription  of 
^  merica,  the  quarter  of  the  slobe  in  which  we  dwell, 
Dd  with  which  we  ought  to  ce  best  acquainted ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  fk^e  from  the  objection  to 
American  worlcs  of  the  kind,  as  thev  almost  ignore 
everv  part  of  the  world  except  the  United  States.  We 
trust,  then,  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  lose  no 
time  in  placing  it  on  the  list  of  school  books  for  this 
laland.— iVo/esknU,  Charlottetoum,  P,  E.  I. 

It  is  a  work  of  uno ueetionable  merit:  and  is  a  dedd- 
•ratum  to  all  school  interests.    Oar  Island  Board  of 


It  reflects  the  highest  credit  both  upon  the  author  and 
publisher,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  vrhen  it 
will  find  its  way  into  all  our  public  schools  and  ednoft- 
tional  establishments,  and  be  the  means  of  eradicating 
those  erroneous  and  pernicious  publications  by  which 
the  wants  of  too  many  of  our  district  schools— for 
want  of  something  better— have  hitherto  been  sop- 
plied.— ifoiMlor,  P.  B,  I. 


CITY  OV  8T.  JOUV,  V.  V. 


Bstnefi  l^rom  Opfniflu  of  the  Howirondlaad  Tnm  on  LoftlFo  Oenonl  Ooognq^j. 


We  regard  the  work  as  the  most  exoellent  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  been  produced.  It  is  highly  credit* 
able  in  every  respect  to  the  genius  of  British  America. 
— ^.  J<fk9U  DaUy  New;  NewfimndimuL 

We  commend  It  to  the  attenflon  of  thoee  of  oar  com- 
munity having  in  charge  the  education  of  youth.  It 
is  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  yet  so  simple 
as  to  prove  most  efficient  in  leading  on  ue  minds  of 
children  in  a  proper  study  of  Geography.    It  has  been 


adopted  in  a  minority  of  schools  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  testimonials  published  at  the  end  of  the 
work  are  of  the  very  highest  order.— PmNic  Ledger, 
m,Jckm,Neuir(nmdland,  ^ 


This  work  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  appears  to  be  not 
only  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  but  very 
yalnable  as  a  book  of  aeneral  reference  on  tne  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  It  Is  compUed  with  great  care,  and 
the  varied  matter  It  embraces  most  JadMoasly  arrang- 
ed, while  the  mass  of  information  it  contains  gives  it  a 
completeness  which  characterizes  ftw.  if  any  other 
woras  of  a  similar  class.  Altogether  the  work  before 
OS  recommends  itself  to  all,  and  we  consider  it  should 
not  only  be  in  every  school,  but  that  it  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  every  library.— ifonitfv  i'f^,  St,  JokM, 
Jfeutfifymdkmd, 
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LOVBLL'S  BXRIB8  OV  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


We  have  ranly,  probftUj  MT«r,  feen  a  work  of  the 
Und  oAred  to  tfie  poblto  with  etoarer  tities  to  sooo 
It  appean  to  iu  to  be  in  many  reipeets  a  decided : 
proTement  upon  the  geographAM  heretofore  In  general 
nae.  It  oontaina  a  yarietv  of  information  npon  matters 
on  which  other  Geompnies  are  either  tUent  or  Incor* 
reet;  and  what  shoold  partlenlarly  commend  the  book 
to  popularity  In  these  colonies,  Is  that  in  their  regard 
it  sopplies  the  want  complained  of  in  other  similar 
woriu— while  comprising  all  the  leading  geographical 
and  other  interesting  features  of  the  older  conntries  of 
the  globe,  it  is  careftal  to  ciye  os  the  best  information 
upon  CTcry  portion  of  British  North  America.— ^ew- 
flmmdlmder,  St.  Johu,  Newptmdimd. 


This  book  meets  a  want  which  we  hare  kmg  notkcd, 
bettor  than  anr  other  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  treats  of  these  North  Amerieaa 
colonies  as  the  homes  of  the  routh  for  whose  lnslian 
tion  it  Is  designed.  We  hope  shortly  to  Ibid  that  this 
valuable  workls  used  in  every  school  m  MewfouuUaad. 
-r-TtUgrapkt  St.  Jdknt,  Ne^otmdkmdL 

LOTXLL'B  OnrvRAL  Gboorafht.— We  bay*  WOU 
doubt  but  that  an  examination  of  it  by  th  Boards  of 
Education  and  teachers  of  jonth,  will  lead  to  its  adop- 
tion in  the  various  Bchools  of  this  cotony.— Agi^ 
Oaxette,  St.  Joknt,  New/otmdiamd. 


LOYELL'S  GENEEAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

BY  J.  GEORGB  HODQINS,  L.L3.,  F.R.O.8., 


61  SUPEBIOR  COLOURED  MAPS,  113  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 
A  TABLE  OF  CLOCKS  OF  THK  WORLD. 


THIS  OEOGRAPHT  \b  designed  to  farniBh  a  satisfactory  rigumi  of  G^pgraplueii 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  to  give  equal  prominence  to  the  BRITISH 
COLONIES,  concerning  which  such  meagre  information  is  generally  found  in  woiks  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  found  a  suitable  Texl-Baok  lor  children  in  Canada^  Nova  Sootioy 
New  Bruntwickf  JPrmce  Edward  Jdamd,  Ntwfintndkmd,  the  JEa$t  and  West  Indies 
Au$tralia,  doc 

The  GhBOe&APHT  is  on  Sale  at  the  Bookstores  in  the  principal  Cities  in  En^ofui, 
Irdandy  and  Soothtnd^n  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  JBrmewick,  Jhrimee  Edward 
-Uland,  Neui^9mdUmd,  ib»  EaH  and  West  Indies,  AuHralia,  doc 

PRICE   $1. 

Mr.  ADAM  MILLER,  Tommo,  and  Mb.  ROBERT  MILLAR,  Mortbxai, 
«i»  theOeMnd  Agents  for  ike  Safe  of  this  Book  tbTOUgbout  Cstnada. 

Mft.  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  Srie  ef  tbk  Bosk 
thmnghout  Nova  Seaiia,  New  Bnmewidk,  IMnee  Edward  Ishmd,  and  New/omMnl 

The  Tracto  MippllMl  on  advantageous  Termo. 

JOHN  LOYELL, 
Montreal,  Deoeniber,  1888.  PMithr 
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EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  G£ORGE  HODGINS,  LL.B.,  F.B.G.S. 


riOTOBIAL  ILLUBTSATIOS8  OF  YABIOUB  OXOOBAFBIOAL  TXBM8. 


It  sppean  Admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
wUeh  it  is  intended,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  Will  have 
A  large  and  ready  tale.— afon^reoZ  Bendd. 

The  de«ii^  of  the  woAli  ibiiSeated  In  tfaer title;  cud 
when  to  thig  is  added  that  it  is  fh>nrthe  pen  of  ttie 
author  of  "Lovell's  General  Geography/'  we  have 
MUd  enough  to  Tecommewd  it  to  m  tflnroniMe  oon> 

'■  tfderatkm  of  the  Canadian  peoole.  But  we  ean  atate 
flirUier  that  we  have  looked  It  over  With  eai«,  amd  that 

'  m9  eomlder  it  a  valuable  addltlwi  to  our  sahool  book 

^'lltetaCiire.  We  should  be  j^- to  aee  It  co»e  into 
general  use,  and  Mr.  Lov«ll  rewwded  for  Mrtteriloffi- 

«<c«B ezartiont  by  the  nie  of  many  tfaMisands  of  oodIm. 


in  eeaafal  (SM^rsphy. 
-Bquali^yany  work  of  the  kind  printed  in  the  Gieat 
JEtepoUic.  The  object  intended,  so  fiir  as  onr  Judgment 
goes,  has  been  admirably  attained.  Indeed,  in  theable 
bands  of  Mr.  Hodgins,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Vpper  Canada,  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  The 'publisher  says  that  such  a  period  of 
time  has  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book;  and 
•uchrtmte^nd  labor  bestowed  upon  its  revision,  that  it 
is  believed  it  will  be  found  of  incalculable  beneiit  to 
the  youtbof  the  ooantry.  We  agree  in  this;  and  ire 
hope-itrwiU  have  a  large  sale.  When  once  the  woik  is 
faMBcbt  geneially  before  the  people,  there  is  not  a 
school  or  an  edoealioaal  institution,  public,  private— 
lich  or  poor,  that  will  not  make  these  "  Easy  Lessons  " 
a  text-book  for  young  beginnera.—Jfoiiirsa/r 
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It  iB  detlgaed  M  intiodnctoir  to  the  pnbUdier^ 
eKodlent  **  Oonoral  Geography/'  which  many  teacbert- 
oonnder  too  advanced  for  young  beginners,  and  Is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  nnrpove  for  which  It  It 
Intended.  The  arrangemenf  is  excellent  The  work 
eoatains  in  a  small  space  a  verv  larso  amount  of  nsenu 
information,  and  though  Intenaed  ior  young  beginnera 
In  geography,  its  pages  may  be  coosnlted  with  advan- 
tage by  **  chfidren  of  a  larger  growth.  *'  We  trust  that 
the  book  wijl  find  a  large  and  ready  sale.~ll<m4rea/ 
ComunerckU  Adoertiier. 

This  little  work,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  designed 
m  introductory  to ' *  Loveil's  General  Geography."  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  teachers:  the 
simplicity  of  thehtngnageand  conversational  freedom 
la  the  mode  of  expi^sdon  will  not  lUl  to  please  the  Jun- 
ior class,  for  whose  special  benefit,  we  need  scarcelv 
«dd,  it  was  written.— •/ovma/  qf  Education,  Montreal. 


ngeL_  ,   

fiuniiiar  language,  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  as 
the  £arth  and  its  appearance,  'lime  and  its  divisions, 
Geography,  the  Hemispheres,  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
fcc.  Ttie  trips  are  designed  to  connect,  in  the  mind  of 
liie  pupil,  the  objects  and  associations  of  travel  with  a 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phy- 
Scaf  fbatures  oi  the  principal  countries  in  the  world. 
We  are  glad  to  see  religion  discreetly  respected,  and 
loyalty  utught  as  one  of  its  leaBon»,^l*retbifterku^ 
M<mtr€aL 

On  ne  pouvait  trouver  nn  meOlenr  systftme  pour  1'^ 
dncation  de  la  Jeunesse.  Aucun  doute  que  Ton  s'en»- 
pressera  d'en  iaiie  usage  dans  les  6coles.— Xa  Mkierve, 
Mmirial, 

Ce  petit  volume  renibrme  nombre  de  renseignmenta 
eompllte  avec  une  m^thode  qui  rend  co  livre  indispen- 
aable  4  oeux  qui  commencent  I'^tade  de  cette  braiiche, 
0t  d'nne  uti)it«  g^a^rale  pour  tout  le  monde.— Xe  Pa»9, 
ManirioL 

JBUe  est  adaptte  nr  nn  systAme  qui  donne  beaucovp 
de  ihcilit«  aux  enfhnts  pour  oe  genre  de  ]e9ons.  Nous 
le  reconunandons  an  iMpartement  de  I'Edacation  qui, 
nous  en  sommes  certain,  le  recommaudera  lui-mfime 
MX  Inspeotenn  d'Koole.— X'Ordrs,  Montrial, 

Ce  Hvre,  d'aprte  ce  que  nous  en  avons  tu,  ne  pent 
mauquer  d'etre  tfminemment  utile  aux  61dves  qui  Ar6- 
quentent  des  classes  «I6mentaires,  s'il  eat  adopts  et 
recommand^  par  le  Conseil  de  I'lnatmctlon  Publique. 
Cette  mesure  ne  serait,  ce  nous  semble,  qu'un  acte  de 
Justice  et  an  bienfidt  poor  les  teolea.  Mens  recomman- 
donscet  ouvrage  4  cause  de  I'imporUnce  qn'il  nous 
parait  avoir  comme  livre  titoientaire  et  aussi  pour 
donner  4  M.  Lovell  une  part  de  I'enoouragement  que 
Ini  m4ritent  ses  constants  eiforts:  Mneonrage  home 
talent.^Le  Cotcnitateur,  MimtNal, 

The  whole  plan  of  this  volume,  and  all  ita  illustra- 
tions, are  admirable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
work  will  prove  valuable  in  all  our  common  schools. 
Mr.  Lovell^  enterprise  in  getting  up,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, his  series  of  school  books,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.— CftrifMon  Ouardton,  Toronto. 

It  deserves  a  plaoe  in  every  Canadian  schooL  The 
fay,  atti«otlve  manner  in  which  it  leads  the  little 
pupil  onward,  step  by  step,  can  scarcely  fldl  to  interest 
him  and  prepare  him  ibr  the  larger  work.— Canadian 
S«gftiit,  Tonmto. 

Simplicity  and  comprehonatveneaa  as  rotarda  tlM 
amitfeet  have  been  deemed  the  chief  reqniai&a.  which 
have  been  thereibre  continually  borne  in  mind;  as 
well  as  the  aiding  pupils  by  maps  and  wood  cuts,  the 
first  mentioned  being  so  prepared  aa  not  at  an  early 
Btage  to  conftise  the  pupil  with  minute  details,  but  to 
assut  the  text  in  giving  general  ideas.— AimMton 
Evening  Tbnee. 

It  is  a  very  Une  apedmeD  of  typOgrapliT,  admirably 
adapted  Ibr  use  In  our  pablio  schooTs,  and  we  trust  to 
see  it  soon  in  general  droulation  Uiroughont  the  conn- 
try.  Mr.  Lovell  is  deserving  of  the  highest  coeoQng»> 
ment  for  hia  enterprise  in  pUeing  before  the  Canadian 

Ebllc  so  many  useAil  and  instractive  publications  as 
ve  emanated  from  his  press  within  the  last  fow  yean. 
'^QuebM  Daity  Ifeun. 


d*M.BadjriBaaM« 
i»'CtaftM 


On        .        ^  „    „ 

gtfn^ralement  a&neillfelivM  ihvear,  et  e'4 

Le  nonvean  travail  de  M.  Bodglns  sera  aartont  ttttm 
aux  eommencants.  Nous  approuvons  fort.  I'aatew 
d'avoir  mis  4  fa  fin  de  ehaque  le^on  nn  rtennA  deteaia 
cette  le^on  par  demandea  it  par  rfooaaea.— !«  Cov 
Tier  du  Omada,  QuOee. 

A  most  usefhl  book,  one  that  abonid  be  pat  iaio 
tfweryr  child's  hand  in  every  school  in  the  rro^hm. 
Wdl  got  up,  well  printed,  and  well  bound  for  the  phea. 

It  spears  to  be  well  calculated  for  a  school  book, 
being  simple  and  comprehensive.  Canada  has  a  ftlr 
ahare  of  attention,  and  not  more  than  she  meiitfli 
The  work  is  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  all  oar 
schools,  and  we  hope  n  wiU  receive  snch  patronage.— 
PrtMxM  TeUgraptT 

The  book  is  itself  a  model  of  perfoct  printing:  tte 
numerous  illustrations  are  all  remarkably  well  exe- 
cuted, and  tlie  maps,  though  ot  course  smaller,  are  we 
think  rather  an  improvement  on  the  mi^M  in  the 
'*  General  Geography."— A'ews  and ^dweole^  Fnmtia' 
Montreal  and  St.  Johnt. 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  itb 
intended.  The  arrangement  ia  excellent.— -Iferaid  «ad 
AdvertiHT,  Kington, 

Much  labor  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
contents,  which,  Arom  their  simplicity  and  comprebeB* 
siveness,  will  be  found  well  suited  to  new  beginneis. 
and  is  valuable  in  every  partioalar.  We  trust  it  may 
receive  the  extended  cucolation  tt  deseirea.— Zondm 
Prototgpe. 

As  a  preparatory  work,  it  is  everything  thai  could 
be  desired,  being  simple  in  style  and  comprehenaire  H 
aubject*  Mr.  Lovell  is  doing  good  service  to  the  caaaa 
of  education  in  this  province  by  the  publication  of 
works  of  this  character.  They  supply  a  deaideratum 
which  has  long  been  ftit,  namely— text-booki,  which, 
while  plsdng  Canada  in  its  proper  position,  wfll  be 
advantageous  in  a  literary  and  educational  point  «f 
view  to  the  rising  generation.- OMotoa  OUiten. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  ia  well  calculated  to 
Insure  attention  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  and  being 
interested  he  will  be  I4>t  to  retain  the  information  so 
pleassntly  given.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  wotk 
adopted  in  our  common  schools.- Cb6oMry  Stfor. 

The  book  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  for  the  nae  of 
beginners  in  learning  geography,  and  we  never  came 
across  so  excellent  a  work  for  young  children.  We 
look  upon  the  work  as  a  desideratom,  and  hope  that  it 
will  have  a  large  sale.  It  needs  but  to  be  known  to  be 
ptind.— PefsroonNvA  Examiner, 

We  would  recommend  its  use  in  all  our  aehoob  as  II 
will  be  found  of  incalculable  beneilt  in  prepaiiu 
chndren  for  the  "  General  Geography."— Ar<  Hope 
Messenger. 

It  ia  an  introductory  book  to  "  Lorell'a  General 

the 
distinguisiiing  characteristios  of  tbe  book.  We  hope 
the  public  WiU  give  Mr.  Lovell  the  enconragement  he 
so  richly  deserves  for  his  enterprise  In  endeavoring  to 
supply  a  desideratum  which  has  long  been  Alt,  l.e.,  a 
aeries  of  Canadian  School  Books.— Piort  Hope  Guide. 

The  work  is  entirely  Canadian,  and  rejects  great  cii^ 
dit  upon  the  spirit  ot  the  publisher,  for  his  enterwise  in 
fomishing  us  with  a  series  of  Canadian  School  Book^ 
which  we  liope  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  pnblie 
of  Canada;  and  we  trust  thatthJs,  aa  well  as  all  the  other 
works  of"  Lovell's  Series  of  Canadian  School  Book^" 
will  receive  that  attention  which  their  useftilaeaa  and 
importance  merit.  We  would  call  the  attention  ot 
achool  teachers  residing  In  this  County  to  the  work; 
we  are  sure,  ih>m  a  eunory  glance  at  ita  contsnta,  that 
it  will  meet  their  hearty  approval.-iratliiv«^3to«iM^ 
Eelleoilte. 

p  A  style  ot  teaching  at  once  original  and  plain— jast 
what  Uie  little  folka  want  Canada  leceirea  a  fUl  ahare 
of  attention,  which  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  book. 
We  hope  itwUI  come  into  general  use.  Mr.  LoveD 
deserves  all  praise  for  his  radfd  introdneiion  of  Cana- 
dian NatlonA  School  Books  in  the  home  ] 
it  ia  the  duty  of  every  Canhdian  to 
hia  efbrta  to  do  80.— >srtt  CdMfiar. 
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EDe  eit  dJgne  de  U  reoommendatioii  duIMpftrtammit 
db  rJBdvetion.  Ia  inode  qui  f  eet  raM  pcmr  InitlQr 
iM  enfluito  auz  eomudMsnces  qn'fl  lenr  bnporte  d'ATolr 
■nrliig^graphie  est  ezceltont;  et  a  l'aT«nta(^  dln^ 
eiil<nier  dans  recprit  de  renfknt  des  notions  oomplMet 
de  gdc^ptale  tout  en  ramiuant.   L'aatenr  pnnd  en 

gneiqne  «o;te  Tenfluit  par  la  main  et  loi  ddt  paroonrtr 
»  continents  et  les  men,  rarrAte  dans  ohaqoe  pa^s, 
hd  Hdt  lemonter  on  descendre  tons  les  flenves  et  les 
jiTi&res  impoitantes  et  loi  ikit  fidre  nne  promenade 
dans  clUMone  des  principales  vines.  L'aateor  trouTe 
'  le  moyen  de  captiver  d^avantage  I'attention  iktign^ 
de  son  Hhre  par  one  anecdote  amusante  et  instnumve. 
^Courrier  ds  St,  ByacMhe. 

WehftTe  no  hesitstion  in  stating  that  it  iiwieU  adapted 
to  aooomplish  tlw  oldact  aimed  at,  namSiT.  to  present 
in  » ideaongi  simple  rorm,  the  general  ontlinee  of  the 
■tadT  so  as  to  instnaot  and  interest  withont  eonitasing 
tbeyonaiU  mind.— .ffosfem  Tawiuk^t  QmttU  €ma 
JSOi^fbrd  Comntp  AOverUier. 

It  has  manj  noyei  ftatoree,  some  of  wUeh  are  de- 
eded improToments.  The  confersational  manner  in 
wUeh  ttie  lessons  are  written,  is  likely  to  Interest  the 
lieglnner,  and  impress  them  on  the  memory.  We 
Yiope  the  work  may  meet  with  a  ikrorable  reeeption 
ftom  onr  teachers.— Sherftroolse  Otuette. 

It  is  a  Talnahle  addition  to  the  useflil  series  of  school 
books  pnblibhed  by  Kr.  LotoII,  and  which  shoold  be 
genendiT  mtrodvoed  into  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
— JSUmnead  Jomnal. 

Mr.  Lorell  is  Justly  entitled  to  mnch  praise  Ibr  the 
Tory  enterpriaing  manner  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
snpplj  onr  youuis  with  books  of  the  most  oompre- 
lieitfive  and  instmctlre  description.  We  would  adyise 
theyarious  boards  of  school  trustees  in  North  Welling- 
ton to  recommend  Its  use  in  their  respectire  school 
sections.  It  should  be  placed  In  every  phlld's  hand,  in 
ev^ry  school  in  Upper  Canada.  For  slmplidtv  and 
oomprehensivenesB  it  snrpasses  any  work  of  a  similar 
kind  hitherto  pnbliihed  in  this  Provinoe.— A«teft  Cm* 
ttUuikm,  Fkrffus, 

The  work  is  one  evidently  of  great  cgre  and  labor, 
•Hd  we  know  of  no  better  book  on  the  snl^Ject  of  which 
it  treats,  so  well  calculated  to  assist  the  youth  of  the 
oomtry.  The  publications  of  Mr.  Loren  are  destined 
to  eflbct  a  world  of  good  in  thia  obuotxy— many  of 
them  are  neeially  adqited  t6«the  instmotion  or  the 
youth  of  Canada— they  all  make^ns  snoW-  and  love 
CsMMla  the  better,  and  enable  -us  more, 
vndersland  her  true  position  (no^  in  a  j 
•enae  alone)  on   the  map  of  the 


We  can  reponunend  n  as  being  an. excellent  intro- 
publisher.    The  work' is' neatly  got  up  and 


nga 
dnetion  to  the  General  Geography  already  issued  bi 
the  same  publisher.  The  work  is  neatly  got  up  an< 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  well  suited  to  beginners. 
Wo  trust  It  may  receive  the  patronage  it  deserves^- 
euelpkJdverttm: 

TUs  work  is  written  in  a  very  ftmiliar  style  and 
BboiaUv  illustrated  with  outline  maps  and  woodcuts, 
md  win  be  ibund  a  very  valuable  oontributlon  to  our 
moons  of  instruction  in  schools.  The  character  of  the 
ottthor  of  "  Easy  Lessons,"  who  manlftsts  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  tne  wants  of  the  young.  Is  a  guarantee 
thot  it  is  a  book  that  wiU  take  hold  of  the  youthital 
mindk  and  interest  and  delight  ii  and  wo  havo  much 
piaoanre,  thereibre,  in  bespeaking  Ibr  it  a  qpeedy  and 
gopora)  adoption  as  a  Juvenile  class  book  in  our  schools 
n  this  laotioB  of  tlie  country.— Obis«m«  Warder, 

Wo  havo  earelhlly  examined  this  work,  and  give  it 
car  ohquanned  approval.  Wo  should  have  pleasure 
in  ieetng  Morse  expelled  lh>m  all  our  schools,  and  Mr. 
Hodgfn^  eorreot  and  impartial  geognnpfaioal  works 
ooonpying  its  place.— 0«e$A  Herald. 

Ttala  work  is  intended  as  introdnetoiy  to  "  Lovell's 
Qonoral  Geograpl»,"  the  most  usefhl  work  ever  p«b-> 
Uibod  in  Canada.  It  is  so  ooaxingin  its  manner,  and  so 
'Wtnninginits  illuatratioiia.  and  the  singular  attraction 
of  its  maps,  pictures  and  details,  that  voung  persons, 
mo  doubt  noU  would  sooner  peruse  it  than  anymore 
tal^  of  amosenont    It  is  very  beautiftdly  got  up.— 

It  Is  admirably  adapted  ibr  those  pupils  beginning 
tko  atiidy  bf  geogfopby.  Having  gone  thnnidk  the 
'*  Mtmj  hmowJ^'  Loveli'i  GeneraTQeogmiaqr''  wiU 


be  easily  mastered,  both  of  which  works  are  creditaddo 
to  Canadian  entdimise.  We  bespeak  ih>tai  sehool 
teachers  and  titisteM  an  examination  of  these  wofka 
issued  fh>m  Mr.  LoveO's  press.— Duni/Wev  B^/trmar, 

A  knowledge  of  geography  is  of  the  greats  Import* 
ance,  and  that  system  which  most  easily,  effleiOnaT, 
and  oheai>ly  gives  us  this  Is  of  the  greatest  value.  .Mr. 
Hodffins'  incomparable  little  book  accomplishes  all  ws, 
and  Is  very  interesting  besides.    Most  artfUIv  does  ho 


to  procure  this  book  Immediately,  if  ^ey  have  tl» 
interests  of  their  pupils  at  heart—  Tork  Birald,  JSU*. 
mondSttl 

It  is  Just  the  thing  wanted  at  the  present  time,  as  ft 
k  designed  as  an  introduction  to  ^  Lovell's  General 
Geomphv. "    It  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  tho 

Jrouth  of  the  oountry,  and  we  trust  no  time  will  be  lost 
n  introducfaiff  it  into  our  schools,  as  it  is  pnrehr  % 
Canadian  work  and  gives  proper  promlnenoe  ib  Oa-^ 
nada  and  tho  other  British  possessions  on  this  don- 
tinent.  which  Morse's  ono^ilded  aJlUr  does  Bfst.— 
Grand  Btver  Saekem,  Caledonia, 

It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  we  heartily  oomme^ 
it  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  school-teachers.- Amilt 
Skneoe  Thnee. 

A  new  and  valuable  little  work  on  Geography  wW 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.— iSV.  Manf*9  Argue. 
Well  adapted  aa  a  mdimentaiT  work  for  young 
It  Is  designed  as  introductoiy  to  the 


geographers. 

^'General  Geqgrapny,"  now  universaUy  adopte 

the  Canadian  Schools.— CSonodlan  Poat,  Lindeaiy, 


To  obviate  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  larger,  and  flnt 
Geography,  so  well  known,  Mr.  LoveU  has  ogain  had 
recourse  to  the  talented  aid  of  the  Deputy  Superintan* 
dent  of  Common  Schools,  and  has  now  published  % 
smaller,  readier,  and  easier  school  book,  more  adapted 
ibr  befluners,  and  in  erwy  wav  calouiatod  to  be  an 
admirable  sld  to  the  teacher,  and  a  neeessary  exeeUent 
guide  and  friend  to  the  young  scholar.  AltMOther  it 
is  a  school  book  much  needed,  and  it  and  the  larger 
one  will  soon  be  the  only  Geographies  in  onr  CoBAnKHa 
Schools.- Cbyu^  Semtmel, 

Hie  plan  of  the  work  is  certainly  good,  being  well 
calculated  to  dx  the  names  of  places  on  the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  extensively  utod 
in  our  schools,  as  it  win  be  found  of  n^eat  advantsgo 


and  Oazette. 

We  sincerely  hopo  Mr.  LoveU  wHX  eontlnoo  hto 
laadablo  work  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  In  tUa 


oountry  until  eveir  book  used  in  them  shall  bear  tho 
impress  of  Canadmn  talent  and  enteipiue.  We  vorr 
eheerflilly  commend  this  book  to  tho  attention  of  au 


parties  oonoomed  In  the  education  oi 
ISesex  J<mmal, 


the  yoong.^ 


The  "Easy  Lessons"  wHl 


be  ibund  to  be  of  vetr 
great  use  to  young  beginnerB,  beftro  oontmeBcing  tlio 
study  of  the  "General  Geography."  Tho  illastrMlOM 
are  well  executed,  and  will  render  the  work  pariioa* 
larly  interesting  to  the  Junior  pupils.  It  k  not  only  a 
rahiable  work,  but  tt  k  ev&t^j  Canadian,  wUek 
should  entitle  it  to  bo  received  with  flivor  in  oar 
sohooto.— AfctfiJfcJkafti  Beonomlet. 

An  excellent  and  appropriate  addition  to  our  Ckno- 
dian  school  books.  On  the  whole  it  k  Just  such  a  book 
as  was  required.— IToodtfodb  SenHnA 

We  think  Mr.  Hodgins  deserves  great  credit  ibr  tho 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  got  up  this  work, 
while  the  puhlkher,  Mr.  LoveU,  has  ftillv  sustained  h5 
long  since  acquired  reputation  as  a  nret  class  book 
printer.  We  bope  to  see  this  Geography  immediamly 
Brought  into  general  use  in  our  aimows.— .BsrMit  2VI»» 
grt^. 

Just  the  book  required  by  the  beginner  in  the  stndr 
of  goography.  We  would  recommend  It  to  sDhocl 
teacheiB  throughout  tho  eoini<ry.-*Oaiiadi«i  AMsf- 

an,  Bowmanmlie, 

A  more  useflil  and  interesting  work  eould  not  ho 
rttonaar^ 


ifftholHtlDr 


introduced  into  our  aohools, 

trtiiw  J    ilTw to jpi  in.  Cb/WwjMoodL 
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loyell's  series  of  school  books. 
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We  Wn  ptoMora  in  neonUBf  ow  opiaion  ta  fliTor 
«l  Hb  general  Introdnetton  into  Dotli  pablie  *nd  priyafce 
•ehooM.  We  oongmtolate  Mr.  Lo?eU  on  tbe  aucoeie 
wldoh  hM  attenM  bis  sehool  books,  and  tnut  that  he 
will  go  en  as  be  bas  began,  so  tbat  in  a  aliort  time 
Canada  may  liaTe  a  leitos  of  aohool  boete  equal  to  anj 
ooantrjr  in  tbe  world^—boekB  edited  and  printed  in 
Ouiada,  wbieb,  witbont  waking  to  pnab  our  eoontry 
into  nndne  prominenee,  will  aeoord  to  it  wbat  Ibw 
tOKt-bookt  do,  its  due  and  proper  pQdiion.<--iEMea 
B€oard,  Wind$or, 

Tbli  work  bai  eTldentlr  been  prepared  with  very 
neat  oare  to  adapt  it  to  the  eapadtiei  of  the  Junior 
ciliMCTii  in  Bchoob,  and  to  awaken  in  the  mindt  of  nnaU 
ebUdien  a  declre  to  become  aeqnainted  with  the  ral^* 
jeet—Clfiitofi  Courier. 

We  eannot  too  stronrij  recommend  it  to  general 
Aotiee  aa  an  exceUent  school  book.— iferr»dbi;«Me  Ckro- 


W  have  ezanined  the  work  ikoroogUj,  and  are 
of  opinion  that,  within  the  mubo  qiace,  a  larnw 
•■Mnnt  of  InibrsMUion  on  aU  qoeetioBa  appertaining 
to  a  atndy  of  the  earth's  sarfiMse,  and  its  physical  and 
MUttwl  divisions,  ooold  not  be  embodto<L— .A^t^isft 

One  of  tbe  simplest  and  best  arranged  little  works 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  yoathfUl 
siDdent  of  geography  is  led  0.1  by  sach  easy  and  inter> 
esting  stages,  that  ft  cannot  Ikil  to  become  a  necefsary 
book,  with  the  yonnger  dasses  more  espeeiaUy.  We 
troflt  aO  oar  friends  will  provide  their  little  ones  with  a 
eopy  of  this  work.-~Prci<erloo  Adotrtiur* 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our 


The  work  is  got  out  bi  a  very  attractive 
fbrm,  and  the  engravings  nave  evidently  been  prepared 
with  mnoh  eare.— Airvm  aignal,  GodtHoh. 

The  eontents  of  this  book  are  simple  and  compre- 
haneive,  whidi  are  indispensable  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  Intended  as  it  is  for  beginners  In  the  study  of 
Geofraphy .  The  sketches  in  toe  little  work  before  us 
are  admirable,  combining  much  ingenuity  and  taste 
with  the  use  of  easy  and  fiuniliar  language  in  the 
traittDient  of  such  subjects  as  tbe  Earth  and  its  appear- 
aaoa,  Timie^  the  Mariner's  Compass,  ke.  The  trips  are 
designed  to  connect  in  tbe  mind  of  the  pupu  the 
ohiects  and  associations  of  travel  with  a  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  physical  features  of 
tbe  prindpal  countries  in  the  world.  Mr.  Lovell  is  a 
publisher  of  note  in  Montreal,  and  his  energy  and  per^ 
severance  is  worthy  of  the  warmest  eommendation, 
and  bis  eflbrts  to  place  good  and  reliable  school  books 
before  the  public  are  deserving  of  encouragement  by 
the  people  of  all  the  Provinces.  These  "^asy  Les- 
sens,'  are  well  adapted  to  aeoomplish  the  object  aimed 
at,  namely,  to  present  in  a  pleasing  and  simple  form 
A  outlines  of  the  study  of  geography,  so  as  to 
„nd  interest  without  confitsing  the  youthfhl 

gimpticity  and  oomprebensiveness  are  the  dis- 

tlngnishing  oharaoteristics  of  the  book,  and  we  have 
Bodonht mkt  it  wlU  prove  highly  useful  in  our  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  city  and  countrv.  This 
wmk  was  evidently  prepared  with  much  care  to  adapt 
it  to  the  capacities  of  the  Junior  classes  in  schools,  and 
t»  awaken  m  the  minds  of  small  children  a  desire  to 
booome  acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  this  purpose 
the  subject  Is  divided  olfinto  conversations  or  reading 
lessons,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation, 
"  r  the  scholar  upon  tbe  matter  he  has  Just  read, 
hod  of  proceeding  which  certainly  seems  calcu- 
_,^_  to  forward  the  pupil  very  materiaUv  with  his 
etndies,  and  to  inculcate  the  good  habit  of  attentive- 
ness  to  the  reading  lesson.  In  it  religion  is  discreetly 
respected,  and  loyalty  taught  as  one  of  its  lessons. 
Th£e  is  one  excellent  fteture  about  this  little  geogrs^ 
phy,  it  is  emphatically  a  British  American  book,  and 
commences  at  home  as  it  should  do,  and  not  on  the 
old  principle  cf  learning  the  ye«th  evervtbing  abont 
foi«ign  nations,  while  Ihey  are  kept  in  ignoranoe 
of  tiSe  countiy  in  which  they  live.  It  Is  a  work  of  80 
vaces.  and  is  got  up  in  a  neat  and  oompaet  style.— 
SSrUng  Cknmiele,  AMJj/to,  N.  S. 

It  seems  to  us  admirably  suited  to  the  oapacity  of 


a  meth* 


y^tcAm  ohUtren*  We  prefor  Lovell's  Geography  to  any 
j^serlean  pubUcakloas  of  thesunekind  that  have  come 
vmamoaxmittoe.'-J'rt^UrkmWUite$9,Mai^^s^JS. 


We  ftre  bappv  to  introduce  to  the  notlee  of  our 
leaden/' Easy  Lsssons  in  General  G«Mnmnhy.»  W^ 
should  be  happy  to  see  LoveU's  series  ol  aohoel  baofcs 
infeiodaoed  into  general  use  in  the  schooia  of  Mr  Fko- 
vin0a.-^/V9ii<iK;Mi/  ITsslcyan,  Bai^ace,  Jf . «. 

LoTKLL's  SKRins  ov  SCHOOL  BooKB.  —The  spirit 
of  enlightened  enterprise  deserves  puhlio  Datronage, 
and  we  are  happy  to  embrace  an  ouportanlnref  noBo- 
ing  the  above  series  of  pnbHeanons.  Upwards  cf 
twenty  books  have  already  been  brongtit  ont,  sereral 
efwhieh  deserve  special  notice.  We  nrait,  however,, 
content  ourselves  by  a  word  or  two  concerning  Iha 
"  &wy  Lcasons  fai  General  Geography,"  by-JfrTHed. 
gins,  the  Deputy  Snperistenctent  of  Edaeniiim  for 
UpperCanada.    Itisainoatattraetivehookof eMrtv 


nages.  exaotiy  suited  for  young  beglnnera,andeDnveya 
lual  the  laliMmation  requlied,  and  In  a  Btfle.wUeh 
must  render  the  study  a  pleasant  reoraationk  Tfaeesn- 
versatioaal  trip  thxongb  the  several  eonntriea  bna^ 
before  the  pupil,  must  fasten  his  attention  upon  tfaen^ 
and  induce  in  him  a  wish  to  know  more  abont  tkenw 
The  maps  are  dear,  and  distinctly  marked  and  eelered. 
The  wood-cuts  of  cities  and  ^T^im»i»  are  vmt  neady 
executed.  We  doubt  not  that  teaehera  will  adopt  tte 
book  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  Its  exoeilenfter- 
Christie  Meumger,  Hai^ax,  N.  S. 

We,  on  a  formor  occasion,  expressed  onr  high  opin- 
ion of  "LoveU's  General  Geograpny."  We  may  now 
that  the  later  publication,*-'*  E»aj  I^esaenaia  GeBe> 
Geography"— is  equally  commendable. 


savt 
ralC 


and  Chronology.    We  really  hope  tint  these  books 
will  soon  be  mtrodueed  into  every  sehoel  In  Nova 
Seotia.  as  weU  as  throughout  tte  reasafnder  of  Brifhk 
North  America.— i9rMM  Coi&nUt,  JEtaii/hae.  N,  8. 
Of  the  various  elementary  books  on  1 


science  this  appears  to  be  in  every  way  by  Ihr 

admirable.    In  addition  to  the  style  of  the  text „ 

more  adapted  for  children,  tbe  maps  are  plain  and  In* 
teJUglble  to  the  most  youth&l  mind.    We  have  litde 
doubt  that  this  admirable  work  will  become  Just 
popular  as  tbe  larger  one  in  these  Provinces.— r 
ter,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  plan  is  exeeUent,  the  text  Is  admirably  1 
to  the  yonthfhi  mind,  and  the  engravinga  and  i 
tions  are  well  executed.  We  took  oesasion  U 
**  Lovell's  General  Geography  "  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, and  we  may  repeat  the  deaiie  then  e»> 
pressed  that  his  series  of  scnool  books  should  be  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  Colonies.— ilctKtoin  .fieoerder, 
Halifax,  N.S. 

We  most  candidly  say  that  we  have  seidom  seen  a» 
mnoh  instructive  and  nigbly  interesting  matter  eon- 
talned  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  not  only  a  vnlnaJUe 
school  book,  but  may  also  be  reforred  to  with  advan- 
tage by  those  of  riper  years.  The  mane  and  piataB  are 
both  elegsnt.  We  wish  the  enterpriainf  proprieter 
eveiy  sucdeee,  both  in  this,  and  also  in  his  namereoa 
other  publications  for  the  advancement  of  edaeatiea. 


which  are  specially  got  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  1 
North  America  ;_and  we  earnestly  recommend  ti^clwti 


throughout  tbe  Province  to  adopt  Mr.  LoveU's  1 
for  their  text-looks.— C^ufo<,  jMHgoniA,  N.  & 

This  Uttle  Book  is  intended  for  yonnnsehehm,  Ihr 
whom  we  consider  it  admirably  fltted.  We  wsnid  re- 
oomniend  the  publications  of  Mr.  Lovell  to  all  whe  are 
interested  in  the  advanoement  M"  education:  and  as  his 
series  of  works  are  intended  for  the  Provinees  wetrast 
the  public  will  tender  him  that  encoumscBBsent  wMsh 
his  enterarise  is  so  worthy  of.— JEoslens  CTireniirfa,  #i&- 

The  book,  as  Ms  imme  Indicates.  Is  intended  forynnar 
scholars,  for  which  it  is  admirably  Attsd ;  and  eanol 
fhil  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  thesiiles 
of  school  books  issued  by  the  pabHeher.— CMnsW 
Stofndard,  PicUm,  N.  8, 

It  cannot  fiUl  to  be  wdcomed  as  avaluable  niditton  ts 
the  series  of  school  books  lasoed  by  the  pnb&her.  We 
would  recommend  teachers  and  those  interesled  la  the 
advancement  of  edocatlon,  to  examine  the  aeries  of 
works  issued  by  Mr.  JLoveU.— CMMssaJ  Stmdtml,  Pk- 
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liie  style  Is  eM7,  7etoompreheii8ive,and  the  student 
iBoidadiatalistadiMbjrmflMUof  ma^  and  lllwtr»- 
ManB.  Wi»  m  all  tnterarted  in  the  cinnilation  ot  n 
-jppyfc  iiiwuil  OB  o«r  own  mI1»  and  hj  a  man  wlio  haa 
1aboa«d  keartfly  to  give  a  aariea  of  aeliool  booka  anilh 
^ed  to  the  Promoai,  and  we  trast  that  this  eteoMBtarr 
^vork  wlllbe  well  ptkironixe^,— Evening  OMk,    St, 

It  is  an  axoeUent  little  book  of  its  kind,  containing 
wmjoy  naps,  illustratloBfl,  diagranc,  B^c^Moming 
Jineemm,  Si.  John,  S.  B, 

GooqweheBSiveBSgs  and  siatplioitT  of  atfle,  two  eha* 
gMUcristieii  ▼eiy  neeeesary  in  a  work  of  tius  kind,  have 
beem  steadily  kept  in  riew.  Very  well  ejoeoated  maps, 
mad  VNrioos  lUastrations  Are  soattered  through  Its 
ptt4iB%  and  so  arranged  as  to  greatly  assist  the  pupil  in 
aefting  a  eonreetTdea  of  the  text  It  is  peenUarly 
Sdapted  fhr  the  sohools  of  this  l*roTinee.-^ironimfl 

VMte  equal  to  ft  has  yet  appeared  In  this  Tro- 
irhiee.  Tbe  questlens  and  answers  are  plain  and  simple. 
aA  the  same  tuM  that  they  oonyey  a  oorreot  idea  of  what 
tlie  pvpil  has  to  learn.  Oer  sohool  teachers  ought  to  see 
this  work  at  enoe;  and  we  are  quite  sure  they  would 
imnsedialely  ask  Ibrits  tetroduotlon.— FTesMioneiand 
unmet,  Mmoton,  IT.  B. 
"We  baTO  reoeiTed  flrom  the  publisher  — "  Easy-  Les- 
In  General  Qeoginphy,"  wfth  maps  and  illustra- 
whieh  is  a  capital  book  fbr  hogin 


,   , _.jinnefs  in  this 

«t»dy.--Osris«on  Sentinel,  HToodstock,  IT.  B. 

F^rm^  the  Mtmtreal  (TassMe.— Mr.  LoveU's  school 
books  are  well  known  in  Canada,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  oat  of  Canada,  they  are  also  becoaiing  known. 
^  Hm  ^nnr  of  the  International  £Khibitlon  held  to  Lon- 
don, In  1868,  made  the  ibllowing  report:  "  The  Colony 
«'(Oufluia>  produces  many  of  Its  own  school  books, 
'' among ^hieh  maybe  mentioned  'Lovell's  General 
^  Geography,'  a  trustworthy  and  attractive  manual, 
-•*  remnrkabie  for  its  clear  arrangement  and  fbr  the 
''  fUness  of  Its  Illustrative  and  siatistical  contents." 
Here  is  a  verdict  which,  from  such  a  source,  Hr.  LoveO 
must  And  Ughly  gratlfyinC'  We  notice  that  the  Lon- 
-don  S4Mcathnal  TkneM,  a  highly  respectable  anthori^. 
has  reviewed  a  part  of  Mr.  Loveirs  series  of  school 
-books  very  ftvorably;  which,  also,  he  must  And  gratl- 
iying.  As  we  believe  our  London  contemporary  has 
not  n  general  drsaiatiim  in  Canada  we  will  repeat  the 
-aitMeatleBgtti.  The  jndgnwnt  of  its  editor  is  vataable 
OBsnchaanqfeet: 

LOTBLL'S  CAXADIAV  SOHOOL  BXBIBB. 

JjoveUfe  General  QeDgraph^—NcUioma  ArWmteOe^ 
Keg  to  diUQ^Blementary  Arithmetic  in  Decimal  Our^ 
renew— Ifatural  PhUotophif-'Studenfe  Note  Book  of 
Jnoroanie  a^emUtry—Oauical  Bnglieh  SpeUing-Book 
^£mM  Grammar  Made  Auy-MfSk  AmeHean 

These  works  form  part  of  a  series  of  school  books, 
which  have  been  spooially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
public  aebools  of  Canada,  and  are  now  in  eoorae  of 
publication  bv  Mr.  Lovell  of  MontreaL  They  are  In- 
teresting, betn  on  particular  and  on  general  grounds. 
not  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  Canada,  but 
etlll  more  of  the  sort  of  teaching  which  is  being  estab- 
lished in  that  Colony,  We  have  oeen  much  struck  with 
the  merit  of  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  series,  which, 
mm  a  whole,  will  bear  Ikvorable  comparison  with  any 
workfe  of  a  siatfar  class  published  in  this  countir. 

Of  Mr.  Hodgins*  Geography  we  have  already  had 
oeoaslon  to  ipMk  with  approval  in  this  Joamal,  on  Its 
llfst  appearanee  two  years  aga  In  the  prewnt  edMon 
>(1MI),  the  population  returns  have  been  brought  down 
to  1860;  and  the  work  now  Ibrms  a  very  complete  aad 
<  .ooBmrehenslve  text-book  of  geogmphleal  sdenoe.  oon- 
talning  an  amount  and  variefy  of  infbrmation,  bearing 
on  thegeegiaphy  of  the  various  oeBBtries  of  the  globe, 
eoah  as  we  mnsieaadkU/  stow  we  have  not  belbre 
.aeen  compressed  within  tne  same  compass  in  any  other 
wetk.  Mr.  fiangster's  Arithmetics  appear  to  us  to  be 
'sodels  of  arrangement  and  good  teaching.  The  rules 
.  *re  in  all  cases  illustrated  by  operations  rally  worked 
•oat,  and  explained  step  br  step  In  such  a  wav  ttuA  the 
pupil  can  have  no  diAcnlty  In  mastering  and  compre- 
iiending  the  rationale  of  everv  process  employed.  The 
B-Book  on  Inorganic  Cbemistay"  is  intended  as 
^  '    "fyg  stndentB  and  teaehen,  and  com- 


-*  Note-B 


arises  the  heads  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  ChemfsCry 
a  a  condensed  Ibrns,  as  as  to  obviate  the  wsoisnftr  of 
writing  notes  on  the  suldeet.   The  "Hatwal  FhOeao- 


ET 


phy"  embraess  Ihe  elements  of  Statics,  Hydrostatics. 
Pneumatlos,  Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics,  the  theory  of 
DnduhUions,  and  the  oMchanical  theory  of  Music  A 
verv  valuable  Jtetare  is  the  introduofion  of  b  great 
variety  of  problems  ander  each  section,  solved,  fi>r  the 
most  part,  arHhBMtically.  by  wUeh  means  the  general 
principies  of  meehanleal  science  are  not  only  more 
oleaily  comprshonded  by  the  stodeai  but  flM>ro  per* 
manently  fixed  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Yasey's  "JBnglish  Grammar"  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  clearness  and  simplicity— a  merit  possessed  in 
a  stffl  higher  degree  by  the  "  Classical  English  SpdHng 
Book,"  in  which  the  anomalies  and  diffloulties  of  Eng- 
lish orthography  are,  bv  a  Judicious  dasslfleatton  of  tSs 
elementary  sounds,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Hie  **  British  American  Reader"  of  Mr.  Borthwiek, 
Is  a  patriotic  attempt  to  eonstruot  a  BeadlBg  Book 
of  exclusively  home  manufacture.  The  extracts  are 
entirely  either  from  the  works  of  native  aothon^  or 
BBthors  who  have  wiittea  on  AmericB. 

LoTKLL's  SSRIBB  ov  ScHOOi/ BOOKS. —WehcpethBt 
these  works  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  in  geaerai  «se. 
We  have  already  borne  testimony  to  the  excellenee  ef 
Mr.  Lovell's  publications,  and  are  confident  that  a  dla- 
erimtnatlng  public  will  ftilly  bear  ent  oar  encomiaiBS, 
and  properly  appreciate  the  praiseworthy  eBteq»riw 
of  t&  UUng  Britbh  American  pubUsher.  The 
heads  of  educational  Institutions  should  examine 
carefhlly  Mr.  LoveU's  series  of  school  books;  for  we 
M  assBred,if  they  do  so,they  cannot  fldl  to  adopt  them 
b  their  schools.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  l^iperin- 
tendent  of  Bdneation  should  feel  it  his  dnij  to  encou- 
rage their  adoption  generally  throughout  this  Pro- 
vince.~Jt«N>r<«r,  Balkff^t  JSi.S, 

Mr.  LoveU's  efibrts  to  snnply  onr  Cohmial  Schools 
with  a  series  of  text-books  specially  suited  to  onr 
requirements  we  consider  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. We  have  examined  the  various  works  of 
the  series,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  the  Ameriean  or 
British  books  now  in  onr  schools,  and  that  the  Sopi^ 
rintendent  of  Bdneation  and  teachers  would  do  weu  to 
adopt  LoveU's  series  in  toto,  and  thereby  encourBge 
CoIoiUal  pens  and  a  Colonial  publisher.— iS<isten»  Ckr6- 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  efibrts  of  a  pub- 
lisher who  specially  prepares  a  series  of  books  for 
Colonial  nse  should  be  encouraged,  and  would  there- 
fore SBimest  that  tsaohers  generally  should  examine 
the  mMtts  of  these  text-books,  and  if  found  suitable,  to 
eonatanance  and  urire  their  speedy  adoption.— CMonloi 
•SionAvtl,  PfoloB,  N.  S, 
The  merit  of  these  books  is  now  universally  acknow 
d  should  tharsfoBB 
\  of  all  those  who 


lodged  throughout  the  Proviaces;  and  should  tharsfom 
merit  the  attention  and  patronage  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  children  of  the  Frovinoe  aeqahea 


correct  knowledge  of  geograpiiy,  wttbent  at  the  i 
time  imbibing  those  erroneous  Ideas  InealcBted  Ib 
many  of  the  books  now  In  nae.^MonUng  Ttlegre^, 
Si.  John,  N.  B. 

In  these  books  we  have  Just  what  was  long  required, 
aod  we  trust  that  now.  whUe  our  people  are  moving 
toward  colonial  unity,  the  government  will  take  some 
steps  to  encourage  school  books  that  are  written  In  and 
suited  for  British  America.  The  movement  deserves 
to  be  onccuraged  by  our  people,  and  Mr.  LoveU,  of 
Montreal,  deserves  our  gratftade.  The  schohtr  wnl 
learn  out  of  these  what  he  could  never  learn  out  ef  ah 


Ther  are  prepaied  from  a  British,  aad  not  tram  bb 
AaiericaB.  stand-point,  and  that  is  a  groat  advantsj^e . ' 
They  ineuleate  loyalty  to  the  Qocob,  while  discounmg 
in  BB  interesting  masmer  on  her  wide-epread  dominions. 
We  have  oonversatiottal  trips  around  the  boundaries 
of  eaeh  of  these  provinces,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be 
the  ftalt  of  the  edUer  If  very  clear  conceptions  are  not 
imparted.  In  the  shnpUcity  and  excoUence  of  its  bbm 
and  method,  and  in  the  number  and  variety  of  Its  illus- 
trations, It  has  strong  chdms  on  the  atteattcn  of  the 
teachers  and  pupfls  of  the  Britidi  North  AmertiaB 
Colonies.— CMoB^  Pretlb^terim,  m.  Jbim,  N.  B. 
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npHIS  Book,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  LoveWt  General  Geography^  is  intended 
JL  to  fdrnish  the  initiatory  steps  for  ^e  young  Student  in  Geography.  It  oontaina,  in 
a  pleasing  and  amplified  form,  a  complete  risumi  of  the  Oeograph^  of  ike  World;  and 
the  beginner  is  attracted  and  won  over  to  an  interest  in  the  sobject  by  Hie  iaslmalm 
Canvericaiancd  Trips  which  are  given. 

The  Ikug  Leteana  is  on  Sale  at  the  Bookstores  in  the  principal  Cities  in  JBnglamd, 
Irdandy  and  Scotland — in  Canada — Nova  Scotia — New  Brunswick — Prince  JBdward 
likond — Newfoundland — Ikut  and  West  Indies — Australia.^  &c, 

PRICE  60  CENTS. 

Mb.  ADAM  MILLER,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  ROBERT  MILLER,  Moivtbbal, 
zH  the  (General  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  this  Book. 

Mr.  ROBERT  L.  OIBSON  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  thniM  Boob 
thronghout  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunsvnck,  Prince  Edwcerd  Island,  and  NemfimskUamd. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  Terms. 

Montreal,  Decembw,  1863.  JOHN  LOVELL,  Publisher. 
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EXTRACT  FROM 

EAST  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY." 


HSR  MAJESTY    QirfiSN   VIOTORIA. 


Oohir«Mtioiua  8k»toh  of  the  QoeeiL 

1.  All  good  and  loyal  little  boys  and  girls  will 
BO  doubt  like  to  hear  something  about  our  great 
and  noble  Queen.  When  she  is  addressed  in 
writing  by  any  of  her  subjects  she  is  styled  Her 
Most  Gracious  Migesty  Queen  Yictoria ;  but  she 
la  geMEally  caUed  the  Queen. 

2.  The  Queen  lives  in  England,  where  she  has 
neveal  beautiAil  palaces,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  London  several  wise  and  distin- 
guished men  assist  her  in  governing  her  great 
•empire. 

3.  Among  the  Queen's  forefttthers  were  the 
celebrated  Alfred  the  Great,  and  William  the 
Onqueror.  The  King  who  reigned  before  our 
Queen  was  her  unde,  William  IV.  When  he 
4ied,  she  was  made  Queen  of  the  whole  British 
empire  (including  all  the  British  colonies). 

4.  The  Queen  had  an  excellent  mother,  who 
early  taught  her  to  love  God.  When  her  uncle 
diei^  and  she  was  told  that  she  was  a  Queen,  her 
first  act  was  to  kned  down  and  pray  to  God  for 
his  divine  guidance. 

6.  The  Queen  has  ever  since  ruled  the  empire 
80  wisely,  that  she  is  greatly  beloved  by  all  her 


subjects.  She  has  a  number  of  children,  who, 
from  their  high  rank,  are  called  Princes  and 
Princesses.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
visited  the  British  North  Ajnerioan  Provinees  in 
1860,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  love  and  af- 
fection by  aU  classes  of  th»  peoi^ 

d.  In  1861  the  Queen  suffered  a  great  km  in 
the  death  of  her  noble  husband,  Plrinoe  Albert 
the  good.  All  her  subjects  mourned  with  her, 
and  from  every  part  of  her  vast  empfre  she  has 
received  the  warmest  sympathy. 

7.  Our  duty  to  the  Queen  is  to  love  her,  and  to 
obey  the  laws  of  our  country.  The  Bible  says, 
*' fear  God  and  honour  the  King,"  and  ''obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you."  With  one 
heart 'aad  voices  ouri^rayers  for  her  shoiiM  oon* 
tinually  ascend ;  and  in  the  words  of  our  Na- 
tional Anthem,  we  should  all  heartily  sing: 

**  God  aave  our  gradoiu  Queen, 
Long  live  oar  noble  Queen ! 

God  iRTe tile  Queen! 
Send  her  TiotorioiSi 
Happy  and  gldrlouB, 
Long  to  reign  over  US  I 

God  save  the  Quevi  I '. 
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MATIONAl  ARITHMETIC, 

IK  THEOKT  AND  PRACTICE: 

DSSIOHXD  90R  TBS 

IJSB  OF  CANADIAN  SOHOOIiS. 

BT  JOHN  HERBBBT  SAKOfiTKK,  S8Q., 

H atbenifttioal  Master  and  Leetarer  on  ChemiBtrT  and 
Kataral  Pbiloaophy  in  the  Nonnal  School  for 
Upper  Canada. 

JOHN  LOVELL,  Publisher, 

OpiaioDf  «f  the  Tnm  on  the  Natbmal  Arithmetle. 
From  the  brief  examination  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  it,  we  are  inoUaed  to  tUnk  it  will  give  a  more 
thoron/ih  knowledge  of  the  tcience  oi  nnmbera  than 
aaj  otoer  Arithmetic  we  remember,  and  we  hope 
•Canadian  teaehen  wlU  mve  it  a  trial.  We  wonld  re- 
commend it  partiottlariy  to  any  Stndents  of  Arith- 
netio  who  are  proeecuting  their  stadies  without  tlie 
Aid  of  a  master.  It  seems  to  ns  peculiarly  luited  for 
iheuL^ManirmU  QmMtU. 


It  is  the  produotion  of  one  of  our 

«ner»tie  teaohers,  and  it  shows  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  suhlBd  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
•oouBtry.  we  rsoommend  our  Board  of  Seiiool  Trustees, 
iMth  Grammar  and  Common,  to  introduce  it  Into  our 
•dty  schools  as  soon  as  practieable.^OMaaMi  OUizen, 

We  think  it  is  admirably  adapted  fbr,  and  should  be 
■speedily  introduced  into,  all  our  Canadian  schools.— 
OarieUm  Place  Heraid. 

Thb  Arithmetic  is  not  only  inflnitdy  better  adapted 
4o  the  wants  of  this  country  than  any  other  in  use,  but 
the  simplicity  of  its  rules  and  the  practical  illustrations 
of  the  uieory  and  practice  ot  arithmetic  in  the  many 
orif|[Inal  problems,  f^ye  it  a  itamp  of  nationally  highly 
— 'JforisMiii  ~~ 


oreditabie  to  the  author.— 1 


iBeommisi. 


We  hall  with  much  satisftMtion  the 
this  work,  rendered  absolutely 


Mipearan< 
IT  by  then 


lee  of 


introduction  of  the  Dedmal  Currency'  Into 
ngster's 


e^jMbilltfes  as 


From  whatfiune  says  of  Mr.  Sang 
sm  excellent  teacher  and  an  accomplished 
oian,  the  volume  before  us  has  not  exceeded  our  eat- 
pectations,  though  it  surpasses  every  trsattoe  on  the 
snfctlect  whieh  has  yet  come  into  our  Iwnds  in  tliree 
•essential  requisites,  namely;  Methodical  arrangement 
of  matter;  conciseness  yet  comprehensivenesB  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  various  rules;  and  the  immense 
practical  utility  which  It  possesses  by  tlie  number  of 
examination  questions  given  at  the  end  of  eaeh  section 
to  test  the  knowledge  or  the  student  as  he  progresses. 
-^Brant  County  fferatd. 

Mr.  Sangster's  Book  li  the  best  going— has  no  com* 
petitor— cannot  be  matched— podtiveiy  overikming 
with  matter.  We  highly  recommend  it  No  book  we 
liave  yet  seen  on  this  Indispensable  branch  of  Imowl- 
«dge  can  compare  irith  it,— Cayuga  Sentinel. 

THE  OLAflSIOAL  mOIIBH 

SPELLINB  BOOK; 

In  whioh  the  Utberto  dlAoult  art  of  Oithography  fi 
rendered  easy  and  plessant*  and  speedily  acquired. 

•<X>MPBIBIJIO  ALL  THB  UCPOBTAirr  BOOT-WOBD8  FROM 
TKB  AirOLO-AAXOH,  THB  LATIH  AVD  THB  OSBBK : 

Jind  Several  Hundred  Exereieee  in  DerieatUm 

and  Verbal  J>ietinctume, 

BY    QEORGB    G.    YASKY. 

The  following  Is  from  an  eminent  Prolbssor  in 
Montreal:— 

I  have  looked  oarefoUy  over  the  **  dassleal  Eniriish 
Spelling  Book,  by  Qeocge  Q.  Vasoy,"  and  oanspeak  In 


the  liigiiest  terms  of  the  ptam  upon  wfaleh  it  is  con- 


To  teaohsm  it  wiU  ha  ivirataablet  and  even  to  1 
who  are  not  directiy  «nmod  in  teacfalBg,  it  will  Im 


aeceptable  OB  aooonnt  L- 

with  the  origin  of  the  words  of  oar  langnsge  whUk  it 
contains.  TshaU  do  aU  I  can  to  KWimmMMi  1^  and 
trust  it  may  havo  a  wide  Gixonlatton. 

WM.  HICKS. 
Froftesor,  McGJU  Normal  SehooL 

<WalOM«f  tk« 


&SSi£ 


It  is  destined  to  become  tfaespelttng  book  ofiha 

province.   There  is  no  school  book,  we  beliove,e ' 

which  in  so  littie  compass  contains  so  great  an  s 
of  information.— QttSMe  Oaeette. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Lo  veil 'a  Series  of  Sobool  Books* 


and  we  think  a  very  good  one.  It  conies  i 
ed  very  highly  by  Proibssor  Hicks,  whose  long  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  makes  his  recommendation  of  great 
value.— Jfon<rea<  Qaaette. 

This  is  one  of  LoveU's  Series  of  School  Books,  dea* 
ttned,  we  hope,  to  replace  the  inlbrior  elementary 
works  now  used  in  Canadian  sohooiB. — Oimmtrvial 
Jdoertieer,  MoiUreaL 

A  most  valualMe  dass-book.  eepedaOy  for  the  inslruo 
(ion  of  advanced  classes  in  Bnglish.  It  Is  much  more 
than  a  spelling-book,  being  a  tborougb  Instnetor  In 
etymology  as  well  as  orthography.— Jtonlreal  1V«bi- 
eoript. 

The  Spelling  Book  Is  reaOy  an  exoellent  thing  of  the 
kind,  with  fresh  ideas  and  new  modes  of  obtatn&gaad 
retaining  informattoB.  For  the  hoy  or  giri  wUSg  «a 
know  something  of  his  or  her  native  tostinHL  It  1sIiitbI> 
uable.— Ai<J^  BHiish  Whig,  JCimgekm, 

Aiter  oaiefhllv  a^^mtnfaff  this  littie  book,  we  foal 
Justilled  in  spesLXing  in  the  nigbest  terms  of  lt»  and  in 


erintendents  and  School  Boards.— AraM 


eamesttv  recommending  it  to  the  atention  of  our 
School  Superintendents  m  "  «  -  •  «  -^-  —.  _.^ 
and  Adoertiter  Kk^ekm. 

This  is  a  skilluny  eompaed  spelllDg  book— wan  os- 
culated to  lead  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  oo&- 
stmotion  oi  oar  laagutge.— Psforboro^^jBMtev. 

It  contains  a  most  admirable  aaaMs  of  the  Bni^lsh 
language,  presenting  the  various  Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek  roots,  and  tbdr  derivatives,  in  a  manner  which 
sheds  the  dearest  snd  most  abundant  light  on  the  oon- 
struction  of  our  own  rich,  flexible,  oomprehensive,  and 
expressive  methei^tongue.  It  ought  to  n  in  tim  hands 
of  every  common  school  teacher  in  tlie  Ftovinoe.— 
Cobourg  Star. 

It  contains  much  information,  and  gives  the  Bn^Bsh 
scholar  a  clear  insight  into  the  derivation  of  wmda 
We  hope  it  may  be  extensively  purchased.— JNiut^i 
B^fitrmer, 

We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  an  axoellont  book, 
and  think  it  will  be  extensively  used  where  a  unlfomftr 
of  text-books  is  desired.-.Btveiwl«^  Beoorder, 

We  hope  we  shall  see  it  speedily  introdnoed  Into  our 
schools,  as  it  is  Just  tlm  woriL  now  wanted,  and  wfll 
save  teachers  and  scholars  a  vast  amount  of  labor.-^ 
Grand  I^ioer  Sackem. 

This  is  a  very  usefU  littie  work,  and  vrfll  be  peeall- 
ariy  aeceptable  to  sehool  teachers;  while  aD  wOl  find 
in  It  a  ftmd  of  inlbrmation  that  will  prove  verv  vals- 
aUe.— ^Hfis*  Standard^  Perth, 

This  is  a  book  wUeh  ought  to  be  in  every  sohool,  as 
it  is  well  fltted  to  succeed  the  SpdUag^RMk  Bvpei^ 
seded.— iSifira(^bnl  ileowDifr. 
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It  to  ft  loBC  immiind  and  long  needed  work,  and  we 
Teeommendlt  to  the  attention  of  the  teaohen  throogh- 
ont  the  eovaitrj.^Baatintf9  OmmteUt  BelkoUU. 

We  hare  Itttle  donbt  that  this  Is  an  excellent  work. 
—irofibtk  M—mger, 

It  to  one  of  the  most  perftet  we  hare  seen^—ITood- 
9todt  Time*, 

When  we  tret  took  np  the  little  unpretending  work, 
wo  eonddered  tt  merely  as  a  eommon  sohool  hook, 
ooniaining,  perhaps,  someimproTenianis  or  addltiona 
In  Orthography  snitahle  iter  ehOdran;  bnt  on  ihrther 
eizaininaaon,  we  were  agreeably  dtoappointed  to  find 
It  light  weU  worthy  the  pattronage  o?  the  more  ad- 
vanoed  soholars.— Asa^pM^  ProgrtukmM, 

From  a  gUnee  at  its  rarioos  headings,  we  are  fltror- 
ably  impressed  with  the  work.— CbrmewOZ  Freeholder. 

The  abore  to  one  of  LotoH's  Series  of  School  Books, 
and  contains  much  that  to  of  importance  to  the  "  rising 
generation.''— JNcteMmil  CSowUff  AdvpeaU, 

With  its  intrinsie  merits  we  are  most  flirorably  Im- 
pressed.—fl^loNsleoHi  Jommai. 

We  hare  thto  excellent  spelling  book.  It  to  a  work 
which  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  those 
interested  in  tne  edncation  of  the  itoing  generation.— 
CSeqftt^A  5enMns/. 

Thto  to  the  title  of  another  ezoelient  school  book, 
which  to  destined  to  supersede  all  others  of  the  kind 
now  in  use.  The  arrangement  is  admirable.  It  begins 
at  the  beginning  and  ends  at  the  end,  from  words  com- 
poeed  or  two  totten  to  the  most  difflonlt  In  the  lan- 
guage, all  arranged  in  natural  wder  and  by  regular 
graoations.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  trustees,  satisfied  that  it  can- 
not iUl  to  meet  with  general  approbation*— PsrtA 
Omrier, 

It  to  an  excellently  got  up  work,  and  ought  to  be  in* 
troduced  into  all  Canadian  schooto.-<?i<e(pA  ^vsrtiser. 

We  have  Just  reeeired  the  "Classical  Bngltoh  Spell- 
ing Book,*'  and  "Eagllth  Grammar  Made  Easy." 
T^  are  two  small  works  by  George  O.  Vasey,  pub- 
'  Itohed  by  John  Lovell,  Montreal,  and  well  worthy 
the  notice  of  both  parents  and  teaoherB.  There  is  a 
simplicity  connectea  with  these  works  which  mskes 
them  adapted  for  the  beginner,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  do  used  by  those  flirthor  adranced,  with  the 
greatest  surety  that  they  will  benefit  by  their  contents. 
we  wtoh  them  success.- DunnviMs  Independent, 

ENOUSH  aRAMMAR  MADE  EAST, 

AWD  ADAPTBD  90  TBB 

CAPACITY  OF  €HII«l»liBir« 

In  which  English  Accidence  and  Etymological 
P«ning  are  rendered  simple  and  attractira. 

BT  GBORQB  G.  YASE7. 


Englidi  Onmunar 


Opiaittifoftlie 


Wen  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 

of  the  English  language.— TVae  WUnees,  Montreal. 

It  to  designed  fbr  the  use  of  the  youngest  children, 
and  appears  to  be  Tery  ingeniously  ana  successihily 
compiled. ^Peterborough  Keffiew, 

Thto  little  class-book  seems  to  be  Just  the  thing  i«- 
quired  fbr  the  instruction  of  children,  in  the  priudples 
ot  BngHsh  grammar.  We  think  Mr.  Vasey  has  suo- 
eeeded  in  producing  a  work,  which,  if  introduced  as  a 
class-book  in  our  eohooto,  will  rastly  thdlitale  the 
study  of  grammar.  We  recommend  the  book  to  the 
Ihvorable  notice  of  teachers  and  others  interested.— 
3ran{/trd  Expoeitor. 

It  to  admirably  adapted  to  the  eapaei^  of  chfldren. 
The  work  hafors  ns  to  an  easy  and  very  interesting 
elementary  introduction  to  Engttih  Grammar.— Cte«- 
gaSemOmk  "  — --w^ 


The  little  hook  we  are  now  noticing  to  the  simplest 
of  any  we  hare  yet  seen.  If  children  of  tender  yean 
can  spare  any  time  from  ordinary  studies  to  attend  to 
the  grammar  ot  thetr  language,  thto  toxt>book  to  jttst 
the  one  Ibr  their  pwrpoee.^BroekvUle  Beoorder. 

It  to  ofgreat  importance  that  an  elementary  book  on 


glish  ^Irammar)  at  once  easy  and  interestiiig,  should 
be  placed  la  ttoe  Iwnds  of  our  yoanger  pupito.  and  we 
areof  opinton  that  thto  grammar  exactly  supplies  what 
is  wanted.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  and  school  teachers.— ITertiM  and  Ad^ 
vertieer,  Kingaton. 

We  think  It  admirably  adapted  to  Ito  pupose— tho 
initiation  of  children  of  tender  age  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  construction  of  their  own  language.— Cbtoiwy  Star. 

We  should  like  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  our 
schools,  and  would  recommend  teachers  generally  to 
procure  a  copy  and  examine  tat  themsMVes.— PsrM 
Oowrier. 

We  hare  no  doubt  thto  little  work  will  soon  be  a 
ihrouzlto  in  the  schools.— JBrittoft  Standard,  Perth. 

Thto  to  a  highly  desirable  elementarr  work  on  Bng- 
ltoh Grammar,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.— 
mutinge  Chrtmiele,  BeUeviUe. 

As  a  first  book,  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  It  to 
vastly  snpertor  to  any  witii  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Autlior's  plan  to  a  new  one,  and  evidently  the  result  of 
much  care;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  teachers,  in 
pursuing  hto  method,  ahonld  fhil  in  making  the  sulOeet 
biterestmg.-  WaieHoo  Adoertieer. 

The  plan  upon  which  thto  little  work  is  constmcted  is 
simple  and  novel,  and  we  think  when  its  merito  become 
known  it  will  come  into  general  vuae,'-£eUe»iUe  InteU^ 
gencer. 

It  to  a  valuable  work  for  children— every  subject 
treated  of  being  couched  in  plain,  simple  language,  such 
as  yonnr  minds  can  easily  comprehend.— CSntwo/l 


The  ahovo  Is  the  title  of  another  of  Loveirs  Series  of 
School  Books,  and  being  in  a  plain,  easy  style,  to  admir* 
ably  adapted  to  those  oommendng  the  stody  of  gram- 
mar.—JfowmonvUto  atatetman. 

It  to  intended  fbr  small  children  and  beginners;  and 
as  fhr  as  we  can  Judge,  it  to  admirably  written  and  ar- 
ranged fbr  that  purpose.— OcRicmo^iM  Reporter. 

From  the  oursoiy  perusal  which  we  have  been  able  to 
give,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Yasey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  public  a  very  valuable  elementary 
work.-*-Asrtovohs  Oeusette. 


OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOOY, 

FOB  TMB  USB  OF  SCHOOLS, 
EDITED   BT  MRS.   GORDON. 

I  have  careAilly  looked  through  vour  "Outlines  oC 
Chronology,"  and  I  have  no  douot  that  ito  nseftilness 
will  soon  DC  scknowledged  generally,  and  especially  pj 
those  engaged  in  teaching.  It  is  ouite  a  muthan  m 
1  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 


r~ 


J.  HELLMXTTH,  D.D. 


OpiniMifi  of  tlia  PkMi  on  OnttiiMa  of  Ohxaidagy. 

Thto  to  an  exceedingly  clever  ttttie  woitf,  in  which  ito 
aecompltohed  author  gives  a  clear  and  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  chronology. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it—Montftat 
Herald, 

We  think  It  may  be  very  advantagemnly  Introduced 
into  all  our  aahools.  It  is  QleBr»  concise,  and  wall 
arnnged.— lANKrMtf  Goselte.  , 
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Xlili  MUe  work  to  woKhT  of  ptrvMd  bj  alL  Md  we 
^eitton  Ihe  JudfiBoiit  of  the  peson  wlio  will  not  per- 
■ae  It  a  eeeond,  aye*  end  even  athird  tine.  Itdeeerree 
npeafted  penwal,  and  tlie  more  one  reads  i^  the  more 
wSl  he  fain  in  knowledge  npon  this  difloalt  ■eience.— 
OommerekU  Adcerti$ert  Montreal. 

Qiyateareeeei  to  hare  been  beetowed  on  t 
pllalion  of  the  work^-^Momtnal  J^maeHpi, 

BRITISH  AMERtCAN  READER, 

BT  J.  DOUGLAfl  BORTBWIOK, 

▲VTBOK  OV  OTOIX>PJn>LA.   OV    mMffORT   AH]> 
QnOOBAPHT. 


fiDUOAVon  Ovnos,  IContreat  I>ec  BUt,  IMO. 

Mm,  J.  DOVOLAB  BOSTKWIOK, 

Proibnor,  Huntingdon  JLoadenqr, 
8iB,^I  have  the  honor  to  iniorM  ron  that  at  iti 
meeting  of  the  18th  Inst,  the  CoanoU  of  Public  Inttme- 
tk>n  anprored  of  the  book  mbmltted  br  yon— 7^ 
JOHiMAmmiean  Meader,  whioh  MtproTUi  has  been 
oonllrmed  br  His  Bxoellenoj  the  AibniniBtnitor  of  tlie 
QoTemmeni 


I  have  tibe  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  1 

LOUIB  6I&AB0* 


CMt, 


Opiaioni  of  the  PMs  on  tho  Brltiah  Amerieaa 


It  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  Industxr  and  taste 
of  Mr.  Borthwiok.— Irn^ttsft  JbwmcU  qf  BauoatkM  qT 
Lower  Canada. 

The  oompilation  is  an  excellent  one,  and  no  doubt, 
wffl  supply  a  want  which  has  hitherto  been  much  fblt. 
^^Mfcnincd  JBeraUL 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  book  as  the  best 
wehaTS  yetseen  fl>r  usetaLthe  BritlBh  Amerisati  Co- 
10Dies.-*ifonSrwU  Oaaetts. 

A  Teiy  valuable  work,  and  one  much  required.  The 
British  American  Reader  should  And  a  place  in  every 
Canadian  sohooL— Cbmaici^iaX  Jdoertieer,  Montreal. 

Hie  selection  of  pieces  seems  well  made,  with  muoh 
tact  and  sound  (fisoretion.  There  is  nothing  with 
which  any  can  be  ofleudedi  much  from  which  lul  may 
derive  both  profit  and  amusement.— TVue  Witneu, 
MoiUreai. 

The  selection  of  pieces  In  this  book  is»  we  think, 
made  with  Judgment,  and  the  whole  will  oonvev,  in 
a  verv  plesaing  manner,  much  infbrmatlon  aboot 
America  genenaiy.—ifen<rMl  WUne$$. 

Mr.  Borthwick  has  so  ably  accomplished  the  task  he 
ondertook,  that  very  many  readers,  who  have  long 
passed  the  school-boy  era  of  lifb,  will  find  his  work  a 
most  ohAiI  book,— JKoRlreal  l^rematr^. 

This  is  the  very  book  Ibr  our  Canadian  yonth.  We 
wish  Hr.  Borthwick  every  possible  suooeu.— iM<M 
Whig,  XkHfttcn. 

We  have  no  hesitation  In  reeommending  Its  general 
use,  and  doubt  not  it  will  secure  ready  acceptance  In 
aU  British  Amexica.—^yA>m»  Oautu. 

From  its  psges  we  receive  much  valuable  Informa* 
Cion,  historlcaland  statlMItel,  in  reflarence  to  our  own 
eonntrv;  and  its  genenU  selections  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  a  Heading  Book  lor  our  public  schools.— 
Peterborough  Review. 

Watenst  to  see  this  book  take  the  place  of  manjr  of 
the  foreign  works  now  In  use  throaghout  the  country. 
—Sattem  Townehipe  Oa»ette,  OroMbg. 

,  We  havn  the  ntmoct  reason  to  be  nmnd  of  its  se- 
leotioBS}  It  Ul,  indeed,  almcet  a  minieia  of  hMka  Ibr 
the  yonngw— JNcAmomi  ComUg  JdoeaaU. 


This  woilc  is  well  done, 
to 
dant. 


aadwettnstttattliei 
bookawlUi 


LOYMLL'IL  SSWQH  OV  SOQBOOL  BOOXS.— Mr,  LovcU 

is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  spirited  of  Can^ 
dian  publishers  m  the  department  of  works  of  ntHity. 
We  have  hitaly  received  several  ntmben  of  Ids  series 
of  school  books  on  q>aUing,  leading,  and  gaasmar.  in 
whioh  we  think  he  fUly  bears  out  flkeoldeolwtiWihe 
professes  to  have  In  view,  vis.,  rendering^eea  bmnehes 
Of  adncatton  simple  and  attraotiva   ThabookaaMweU 


Eiintod,  and  cheaply  though  firmly  bonnd,  ao  as  to 
ring  them  within  the  reacn  of  all  paraona  who  have 
children  to  send  to  school.— Xondon  Prototgpe. 


The  tnstees  of  the  Melbonme  Feaulo  „ 
have  introduced  an  entire  uniformity  of  the 
American  series  of  school  books  now  being  pubBshed 
by  Mr.  Lovell  of  Montreal.  This  is  a  gooa  movement 
in  the  right  direction.  It  will  avoid  aU  the  evils  of  a 
maltipUaty  of  text-books  in  the  newfiistitntion,  which 
fats  commenced  under  very  ikvorable  aaqpdloes.  It  will 
ultimately  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  parents,  who 
have  much  Just  cause  of  complaint  on  aoeonnt  of  the 
fkeqnent  changes  and  ill-adaptedness  of  many  of  the 
books  used  in  our  sehools.  These  exooBent  home 
publications  ought  to  be  introduced  Into  the  sahoois 
generally  throughout  the  province,  for  many  vary  ob- 
vious reasons :  and  especially  because  they  are  much 
better  adapted  to  Canadian  schools  than  either  Ameri- 
can  or  even  British  works  genexmOy  are.— iUdbRCiMr 
QmiUg  Advertiter. 

NATIONAUTT  OP  SCHOOL  BOOKB. 

Anttdpating  somewhat  the  aotion  of  our  long-pro- 
mised  Coundrof  Public  Instruction,  upon  whoso  sno- 
cese  seems  to  depend  the  sut^Ject  of  refimn  in  our 
schools,  it  may  not  however  be  impertinent  or  profit* 
less  for  us  to  notice  some  of  those  radical  daflomhoiea 
that  exist  in  our  School  svstem. 

The  most  obvious  and  the  ohiaf  defeet  in  the  Com- 
mon and  the  Higher  Schools  of  the  Eastern  Townshlps,- 
is  the  great  want  of  nalionalitjr  in  the  text-books  wmeh. 
they  use.  They  are  anything  and  everything  out 
Canadian.  In  our  Beaders  we  find  speeohea  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Webster  and  day,  glowing  descriptions  of  our 
Southern  neighbors,  notices  of  their  prominent  men. 
and  pictures  of  their  natural  scenery  and  wonders  of 
art;  out  what  of  Canada!— what  of^ her  worthies,  her 
institations,  her  progress,  and  her  b^aatlas  of  nataref 
Absolutely  nothing.  Our  Geographies  tat  of  the  same 
nature;  fhll  particulars  relative  to  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union— osually  oooupying  a  tUid  or 
more  of  the  book— and  the  whole  of  iiie  British  f^o> 


viaoes  in  North  America  hastily  and  carelessly  summed 
up  in  the  compass  of  Ibur  or  five  pages.  Our  Histories,, 
and  pany  other  books,  are  as  flmhy  as  those  Just 


Now,  we  do  not  pretend  tosav  that  a  eUM  aninot 
as  well  be  taught  the  art  of  reading  flroma  boo^  made 
up  of  foreign  miscellany  as  from  any  other;  but  what 
we  do  say  is  that  a  book  adapted  to  Canadian  scholaia 
would  not  be  used  in  the  united  States,  nor  would  a 
book  intended  for  BepublTcans  be  used  in  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  Bnrope.  In  all  countries  wnerein  a 
complete  system  of  Ednoation  has  been  developed,  the 
natioaaUty  of  atext-book  is  one  of  itsgroatart  steaMuts 
of  success,  j^ook-maker«,book<aeUersaadbook4myoTS 
equally  weD  understand  this.  Would  thst  It  were  ss 
well  understood  in  Canada. 

Now,  what  is  the  tondener  of  this  syateasr  U  it 
not— either  by  presenting  to  ttie  minds  of  our  youth 
fbreign  models  of  exoeUenoe,or  byexdnding  thamih>m 
thatwhich  is  most  essentisl  fbr  them  to  know— to  make 
them  foreign  in  their  tastes  and  predlleetton^  end 
admirers  of  everything  abroad— and,  we  might  sdd, 
despisers  of  everything  at  home?  If  we  would  see 
those  that  are  to  come  after  us,  and  to  inherit  our 
birthrights,  worthy  to  enioj,  and  fitted  to  promote  thi^ 
high  destiny  whicn  awaits  our  country,  we  must  oiako 
them  patriots  in  their  tender  years.  Instrudion  of 
the  home  firasMe  is  not  alone  saAoiaat.  WeauvtPi^ 
in  their  hands  Canadian  boohs,  to  be  rsad  and  sta*d 
at  school.-  When  this  is  done,  prospecitv  Is  hi  Hira 
for  us  and  our  oonntry.*  ITolrsloo  JUNwriwr. 
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